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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. 
He symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression 
given was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to 
sustain their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru's 
own education in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt 
to secure for him a place within the pale. His letters of the time are 
evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in science and international affairs 
as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his personality was veiled 
by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps, outwardly 
there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of 
men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who 
became intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the 
oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation 
and leadership to millions of people in his own country and in Asia 
and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows 
of men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism 
should be poised on a sense of international community and that it 
was not sufficient to brood on these things when action was urgent 
and compelling — these were the principles which inspired and gave 
vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru's activities in the years of India's struggle for 
freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist but one of the 
leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its 
own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much 
from the thought of the East and West and from the philosophies of the 
past and the present. Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had 
a deep love for the culture and tradition of his own land. Never a rigid 
Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced by that theory and was particularly 
impressed by what he saw in the Soviet Union on his first visit in 1927. 
However, he realised that the world was too complex, and man had too 
many facets, to be encompassed by any single or total explanation. He 
himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation and a demo- 
crat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, 


both within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming 
contradictions are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in 
world affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru 
sought to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases 
of the ‘cold war’. Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to 
maintain peace is for the future historian to assess. What we do know 
is that for a long stretch of time he commanded an international 
audience reaching far beyond governments, that he spoke for ordinary, 
sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and that his was a 
constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who 
grew in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that 
was noble in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human 
being who summed up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ 
as well as the humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapted to the 
contemporary context. His achievement, by its very nature and setting, 
was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. And it is with the 
conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only to scholars 
but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that 
is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as 
I is to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in 
affairs and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be 
omitted. The official letters and memoranda will also not find place 
here. But it is planned to include everything else and the whole corpus 
should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who was 
not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely 
integrated human being. 
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New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume covers the period from January 1937 till Jawaharlal's depar- 
ture for Europe on 2 June 1938. After the Faizpur Congress Jawaharlal 
resumed his strenuous election campaign and was more responsible than 
any other individual for the spectacular success of the Congress in almost 
all the provinces. Having waged this campaign primarily on the basis 
of rejection of the Act of 1935, he was disappointed by the Working 
Committee's decision to accept office. But he loyally abided by it and 
did all he could to assist the Congress ministries. 

However, his mind and heart were elsewhere. He visited Burma and 
Malaya and the distant provinces of the North West Frontier and 
Assam. He launched a programme of 'mass contacts', especially among 
the Muslims and sought to deal, by argument and persuasion, with the 
efforts of Jinnah and the Muslim League to weaken support of the Con- 
gress among the Muslims. He took up the cause of the people in the 
Indian states and sustained resistance to the federal clauses of the Act 
of 1935. He roused the awareness of his countrymen to the danger of 
the spread of fascism in the world. Fascism and imperialism were blood 
brothers, and India should give all moral support to the peoples of Aby- 
ssinia, Spain and China. He arranged for the despatch of food and a 
medical unit to Spain and of medical supplies to China, and organised 
a boycott of Japanese goods. 

Yet, amidst all this varied activity, Jawaharlal had time for reading and 
writing. It was in October 1937 that he wrote his article “The Rashtra- 
pati". Published as an unsigned article, very few knew the authorship of 
this sharp attack on what Jawaharlal regarded as his inclination to 
dictatorship. 

A few letters of 1935 and 1936 have also been included. 

Much of the material in this volume has been selected from the papers 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. The cooperation extended by the Director and 
the staff of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library is acknowledged. 

The Maharashtra Government and the National Archives of India 
have authorised us to utilize material in their possession. The Bombay 
Chronicle , The Hindustan Times, The Tribune , The Leader and The 
Hindu have allowed us to reprint the texts of speeches and statements 
first published by them. The Asia Publishing House has permitted us 
to reprint two letters from A Bunch of Old Letters . The frontispiece 
is from the Jamnalal Bajaj collection of photographs at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library. 
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THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


1. Discipline among Congressmen 1 


Allahabad 
January 2, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Reports reach our office from time to time to the effect that some 
Congressmen are opposing official Congress candidates in the provincial 
elections. Whatever the merits of various candidates might be, once 
I lie final decision has been made by the Central Parliamentary Board, 
there is no room for further discussion. All Congressmen must stand 
by that decision and any, who deliberately go contrary to it, invite dis- 
eiplinary action on behalf of the Congress. The mere fact that an 
individual is personally so anxious to go to the legislature, that he or 
die is prepared to flout the Congress decision, is the final argument 
against his candidature. Too great a desire to enter the legislatures, or 
to have any office, is almost a disqualification for it. And those whom 
Ibis desire leads to pushing themselves forwards in opposition to the 
dee sion of their own organisation, are certainly not desirable candidates. 

If was to meet such cases of flagrant indiscipline that the disciplinary 
rules of the Congress have been recently revised by the Working Com- 
mittee. 2 Those rules are meant to be acted upon. I want you there- 
fore to report to our office immediately as follows: 

1 . Names of Congressmen, if any, who are opposing official Congress 
candidates, with further information as regards their constituencies and 
the names of our official candidates. 

2. What steps has your committee so far taken against these rebel 
( ongressmen or Congresswomen? Has any notice been issued to them 
to submit their explanation or to show cause why disciplinary action 
should not be taken against them? 

3. What further steps does your committee propose to take against 

them? 

I suggest that, if you have not already taken steps, this should be 
done immediately. In addition to this, please inform all such rebel 

I Circular to the provincial Congress committees and parliamentary boards. 

A I.C.C. File No. E-l/1936, p. 33, N.M.M.L. 
a The rules were revised by the Working Committee at its meeting held in 
Ihunbay from 9 to 11 December 1936. 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Congressmen that they should submit their explanations direct to our 
office for my consideration. In the event of the local or provincial 
executive not taking adequate action in the matter, action will be taken 
by us. A person who opposes and injures the Congress work cannot 
continue to have the privilege of calling himself a Congressman. 

Please treat this matter as urgent. 


Yours sincerely, 
JawaharJal Nehru 


2. Message to Congress Candidates 1 


I am leaving Allahabad for a lengthy tour in Bihar, U.P. and the Punjab 
and I shall not be back at headquarters for a long time. Large numbers 
of letters and telegrams come to me asking me to go to this place or 
that. I would gladly accede to all these demands but the number of 
days at our disposal is limited and a day has twenty four hours only. 
So I must limit my wandering. I trust that friends and comrades will 
appreciate my difficulty and not press me to do what is beyond my 
capacity. To all Congress candidates for election I send greetings and 
good wishes in this New Year. Let them remember that they represent 
a cause, a principle and an idea. They do not stand on personal 
grounds but as soldiers of the Congress and of Indian freedom, and it 
is on that ground alone that they seek the suffrage of our people. Those 
who believe in that cause must help them and vote for them. Those 
who are opposed to our principles or do not care for any principles 
have every right to oppose us. Between them and us there is no com- 
mon ground; we stand in different ranks, under different flags, owing 
different allegiances. We shall combat them on these broad grounds 
of principle and Indian freedom. But there are others who seek to take 
advantage of the great prestige of the Congress, sail under false colours, 
and yet oppose the Congress candidates. Those who oppose the Con- 
gress in this election are no Congressmen and voters and the public 
generally must realise this fact. 

1. Allahabad, 4 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 5 January 1937. 
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I trust that sympathisers with the Congress will offer their services for 
the Congress election campaign. Such voluntary services will be wel- 
comed. More particularly on polling days educated workers are need- 
ed at each polling booth, for on such occasions there are often mischief- 
makers present whose chief business is to create trouble. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to this matter at an early stage and competent and 
educated helpers allotted to every polling booth in each constituency. 
An election campaign is not all meetings and enthusiasm. It requires 
careful staff work and organisation and all parliamentary boards and 
candidates should pay special attention to this. 


3. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
January 4, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

As soon as the Faizpur Congress was over I had to start with this elec- 
tion touring business. I am going to carry on with it without interrup- 
tion for the next seven weeks. During this period I shall hardly be in 
Allahabad for a day or two. I shall thus be somewhat out of touch 
with letters though of course I shall see that important ones reach me. 

Hut there might be delay in dealing with them 

I am dictating this in a moving train. I wonder "what I shall be like 
after these seven weeks are over. I am pretty tough but by the end of 
February I might have to retire to a nursing home for a while. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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4. Greetings to Bihar 1 


Comrades of Bihar, 

I come to you after several years. I came to you last, three years ago, 
at the time of the great earthquake . 2 Since then much has happened 
and many an earthquake of another kind has come to our people and 
to me personally. But the old call still rings in our ears and drives us 
on— the call of Indian freedom and of our suffering masses. The future 
may hold greater earthquakes for us than in the past, but whatever may 
befall us, we should carry on till we reach the goal of freedom. Bihar 
has a proud record and much is expected of Bihar in the future. Let 
the people of Bihar remember this in the days to come. Let them stand 
by the Congress and the cause of freedom. In that hope and belief I 
send them warm greetings and good wishes in the New Year. 

1. Statement to the press, Patna, 5 January 1937. Indian Nation, 6 January 
1937. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 6, pp. 186-198. 


5* Farewell Message to Bihar 1 


For seven days I sped like an arrow from the bow from place to place 
in Bihar carrying the message of the Congress wherever I went. During 
these seven days I travelled from end to end of the province right up to 
the frontier of Nepal. I met vast audiences of poverty-stricken peasantry 
in the rural areas; I passed through ancient cities, famous in history and 
tradition, and modern towns with their industries and commerce and 
unemployment and railway strikers. Through the steel city of Jamshedpur 
I went, and across the black coal area of Jharia. Rapidly I passed 

1. Given at Ghazipur, 13 January 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 14 January 1937. 

The first paragraph was reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 
1938), p. 99. 
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through Chota Nagpur with its beautiful forests and its so-called abori- 
gines. Everywhere I found enthusiastic response to the message of the 
Congress, everywhere love and goodwill beyond measure. I leave the 
province with regret but I cany back with me the fragrant memory of 
the generous affection of its people and I shall feel strengthened and 
invigorated by it in the perils and tasks to come. Men and women of 
Bihar, dear comrades in a great and glorious enterprise, I wish you good 
fortune and courage and perseverance. 

The Bihar tour was fast and furious but I managed to complete my 
programme on most days. But on the last day, in Muzaffarpur district, 
1 failed in this and to my very great regret I could not attend the great 
meeting in Muzaffarpur city where many thousands had long waited 
for me. The programme was unreasonably heavy, the roads were bad, 
the vast crowds of kisans bigger than anywhere else; there were innume- 
rable unexpected road halts where people, especially women, had 
gathered, and the loud-speakers failed to come. I am afraid all this 
rather bowled me over and I am not quite as fit now as I was ten 
days ago. In Ballia also the programme was a fantastic one. I must 
cry halt to these programmes and in future every district programme 
must be passed by me before it is announced. I have another seven 
weeks to carry on with this tour and I do not want to end it suddenly 
because of physical unfitness. I must therefore insist on light and rea- 
sonable programmes. From the point of view of our work also it is 
utterly wrong to have too many functions. One or two big functions 
are far more important than many small ones. 


6, On Foot to the Polls 1 


Wherever I go, I find great enthusiasm for the cause of the Congress. 
In the elections, enthusiasm and public meetings and demonstrations 
are good, but more important for any big undertaking is staff work and 
the careful working out of details. I find that little attention is paid 

1. Statement to the press, Fyzabad, 15 January 1937. The Hindustan Times , 
16 January 1937. 
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to this staff work by our committees. Mostly they concentrate on 
demonstrations. This is not good enough and the first place should be 
given to staff work. Some of the best workers in each province should 
give up touring and sit at headquarters or visit places only for purposes 
of inspections. Polling day arrangements especially must be fixed up 
carefully. It must be clearly announced that the Congress cannot 
make arrangements to carry voters by lorry or motor, nor do we provide 
food as others do at the polling booths. The cry from us everywhere 
must be, “On Foot to the Polling Booths". Let this be widely declared 
and the rural voters should be encouraged to join parties marching 
together from their villages with the national flag and singing national 
songs and “On Foot to the Polls". 


7. Message to the Punjab 1 


I come to you again by air and land, with an inspiring and strengthen- 
ing message of freedom. We have a big task, before you and I and 
all of us in this great land. We have to free our people from exploi- 
tation. For the moment we have to face the elections. We have 
chosen to enter these elections and we shall win. 

Therefore, comrades and friends, stand by the Congress, stand by the 
flag of freedom and away with all the reactionaries to the \imbo of 
forgotten things. Let our success in elections be the prelude to a greater 
success to come. 


1. New Delhi, 16 January 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 17 January 1937. 
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8. Communalism, Sectarianism and Elections' 


AH those people who talk in terms of Hindu rights and Muslim interests 
are job hunters, pure and simple, and fight for the loaves and fishes of 
office. How long are you going to tolerate this nonsense, this absurdity? 

1 he Ghaznavi-Burdwan Pact in Bengal 1 2 has exposed the pretensions 
of these supposed opponents of the communal decision. It has con- 
clusively proved that all this opposition to the communal decision was 
merely a fight for spoils. 

It appears the only aim of the opponents of the Award is to get mi- 
nisterships and government jobs and they are prepared to sell their 
community for their own petty interests. 

India’s problem is linked up with the problem of the world and the 
election business is important inasmuch as it helps us to grasp this pro- 
blem. But I warn you to beware of minor issues. 

There are only two forces in the country-, the Congress and the go- 
vernment. Those who are standing midway shall have to choose between 
the two. 

I do not want your vote for me or for any of my friends. To vote 
against the Congress candidate is to vote for the continuance of British 
domination. 

Elections come and go, but there is no escape from the major problem 
of India’s poverty. Congressmen are going to the legislatures to continue 
the fight for freedom and oust those who have been weakening our 
efforts. 

I want to make it clear that Congressmen are not entering the 
legislatures in any spirit of cooperation with the government or for work- 
ing this constitution. These elections are very important as they help 


1. Speech at Ambala, 16 January 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 18 January 
1937. 

2. Abdul Halim Ghaznavi (1876-1953); a liberal politician of Bengal; member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1926-45. On 7 January 1937, he and the Maharaja 
of Burdwan signed an agreement that in Bengal the Communal Award should 
be accepted subject to revision at the end of ten years; there should also be- 
an equal number of Hindu and Muslim ministers and an equal proportion 
should also be maintained in the services subject to the reservation of an agreed 
percentage for members of the European, Anglo-Indian and Christian com- 
munities. 
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in establishing mass contact with the millions of voters and non-voters. 
It is the Congress alone which is capable of fighting the government. 

The opponents of the Congress are bound with each other by a com- 
munity of interests. Their demands have nothing to do with the masses. 

The Congress attitude with regard to the communal decision is quite 
correct and the attempt of the Hindu Mahasabha to malign the Con- 
gress is regrettable . 3 

What is this Burdwan-Ghaznavi Pact? Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
have blessed it. The Communal Award which has been condemned as 
most undemocratic and anti-national will remain, and so will remain the 
separate electorates and the percentage of seats allotted to the respective 
communities. But there will be equal number of Hindu and Muslim 
ministers. Could there be anything more palpably selfish than this? 

The very nature of this pact confirms the wisdom of the Congress 
stand on the Award. You are already familiar with its decision in regard 
to this Award. I appeal to you to strengthen the Congress. I am 
sanguine that the Congress will come out with flying colours in this 
election fight. The Congress victory at the polls will necessarily lower 
the government prestige. It would mean the victory of the Congress 
principles and ideals. 

There has been criticism in the selection of candidates. Congress can- 
didates are its soldiers. They have been allotted a certain task. I am 
a humble servant of the Congress. They have not selected me as their 
candidate. Shall I teel myself belittled by it although I am not ashamed 
of saying that I think I am fit to rule India, nay, the world? 

This is no division of spoils. The selection as a Congress candidate 
is not a matter of great honour. You honour me today because you 
think I have the courage to stand against foreign exploitation. Above all 
other qualities that I possess, I am a soldier. It is not worthwhile to 
fight over these minor matters. There is a gigantic task ahead of us 
which will try our mettle. We are standing on the top of a volcano. 
I invite you all to prepare yourselves for that danger. 

I am sorry that my name was misused by Lala Deshbandhu Gupta’s 4 


3. The president of the Hindu Mahasabha had said on 21 October 1936: "Con- 
gress has very few Muslim members and it cannot afford to antagonise them. 
No doubt this has led the Congress into committing the serious blunder of 
keeping neutral over the communal decision which was not a communal but 
a national question." 

4. (1900-1951); a leading Congressman of Delhi; imprisoned several times during 
the freedom struggle; editor of Tej from 1923; member, Constituent Assembly, 
1946-50. 
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opponent, Shrimati Lekhawati . 5 She had written to me and I gave her 
a lengthy reply . 6 I concede that the country's progress depends on wo- 
men's progress but I have heard it for the first time that a woman wants 
our support simply because she is a woman. We want brave men and 
women for our fight. There is no distinction of caste in our ranks. The 
only criterion is the fitness of the candidate. I am sorry that Shrimati 
IiCkhawati Jain who professed to be a Congresswoman opposed the Con- 
gress so bitterly from the very outset. She raised the slogan of Hindu 
interests and Jain interests. The Congress may lose a thousand seats 
but it cannot tolerate that any community should come and raise sectarian 
issues in the elections. Election fever is high today, but I am not with- 
out hope that after the elections, Shrimati Lekhawati Jain will feel sorry 
in her calmer moments for all that she has done. 

I again appeal to you to vote for the Congress candidates as a Congress 
victory will be your own victory. 

5. (b. 1908); contested the 1937 election as an independent candidate and was 
defeated; Deputy Chairman. Punjab Vidhan Sabha, 1964-66; Deputy Speaker, 
Haryana Vidhan Sabha, 1968. 

6. She had taken objection to the decision of the Congress Parliamentary Board 
over the selection of the candidate for her constituency and requested Jawaharlal 
to arbitrate. Jawaharlal in his reply stated that as a disciplined Congressman, 
he had on several occasions “submitted to Congress decisions when I did not 
agree with some of them” and therefore regretted that he could not interfere 
in the matter. 


9. Farewell Message to the Punjab 1 


'Ibree days I have spent in the Punjab and during this brief period I 
have visited many cities and many rural areas. Three crowded wonder- 
ful days were full of movement and full of most extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. I came with the message of the Congress and vast overpowering 

1. Lahore, 18 January 1937. The Hindustan Times , 20 January 1937. 
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crowds gathered to listen to it and their very numbers, enthusiasm and 
spirit were the measures of their response thereto. What a magnificent 
response it has been and how heartening the feeling that the spirit of 
communalism wilts and withers and reaction cannot raise its head! Fol- 
low this up, friends and comrades of the Punjab, to make the Congress 
victorious in these elections and in the greater work ahead. We part 
today but we shall meet again. 


10. Make the Congress Stronger 1 


With the passing of each day India is becoming more and more impatient 
to secure independence for its millions and full control over its own 
destiny in order to advance towards progress and prosperity in all direc- 
tions of national activity. It is this unique, powerful and irrepressible 
urge for freedom which drives, as it were, lakhs of our men and women 
to such huge gatherings, determined to have their aspirations fulfilled. 

Since my last visit to Dehra Dun I have been to several places— to 
Cape Comorin, to eastern and western India, and to all the provinces. 
I am now coming from the Punjab where I travelled for three days using 
even an aeroplane. Everywhere I met lakhs of people assembled in huge 
gatherings. Why is it so? To some people it may be a tarrursha , but 
to the poor villagers and peasants it is certainly no tamasha. Behind 
these huge gatherings there is a powerful force which pushes! us forward. 
Economic hardship, poverty and unemployment are rampant in the land, 
and the masses are now anxious to find means and ways whereby they 
can see better and brighter days. There is an impatient and irrepressible 
desire everywhere to attain freedom. 

The conditions in the country have worsened during the last fifteen 
years or so. We have been fighting to attain freedom for our mother- 
land. We have seen noncooperation and satyagraha movements, but 

1. Speech at Dehra Dun, 19 January 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 
22 January 1937. 
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the present desire to achieve Swaraj, now surging everywhere in the coun- 
try, is much more deep-rooted and powerful. After so much experience 
of political struggle, we still follow the same old path as there is no other 
course open to us. That the nation has taken a turn for the better and 
has lifted its head high, is in itself a hopeful and significant sign of the 
approach of better days. 

Freedom is never achieved by the leaders pressing a button. Great 
achievements are possible only when the leaders are backed by popu- 
lar force. When millions of men move towards one objective in com- 
plete unity a situation is created which by itself makes freedom possible. 
Political, economic and social matters are of far-reaching importance 
and certainly something new by way of an economic organization would 
come out of it removing our poverty and solving our problems. 

The goal of the Congress is panchayat raj wherein all would participate 
and the people would have the reins of power and administration in 
their own hands. We have to acquire power; and we can do so only 
by constant exercise of strength in political struggles. People or nations 
can develop strength only when they make efforts to become self-reliant. 
Strength can never be acquired by keeping aloof. 

The people should organize Congress committees in mohallas and 
villages and strengthen the Congress organization through those com- 
mittees. Their hardships can then be expressed and ascertained and a 
basis found for a uniform policy. Lakhs and crores of people would 
then know what those problems are which afflict them all. We should 
not expect life to be easy and soft for those who go to the legislatures. 
We want these legislatures to be of assistance to us in our fight for 
Swaraj rather than a hindrance. We should not send to the legislatures 
such persons who will always support our enemies. 

Of a population of 35 crores in the country, only three crores are 
going to be the voters according to the new constitution. The Con- 
gress claims to represent these thirty five crores of people. But it 
docs not want that the three crores of people who have the right 
to vote should be allowed to be misled by others. There are only two 
forces in the country, the Congress and the government. Although the 
British Government declare that they are standing aloof from the elec- 
tion, I have heard about the police threats in this district and their secret 
activities under the cloak of the electioneering of the other side. But 
despite all this we are going to the legislatures, not as irresponsible beings 
of sell appointed attorneys of the people, but as soldiers. While the 
( ungiess is bound by its disciplinary rules and you the voters will hold 
in your hands the leading strings, there are others who are going to the 
Irgmlatures to seek personal profit. There are some who want to be 
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ministers. This is not an occasion to put forth claims of relationship 
or kinship before the electorate. It is a straight fight in which certain 
principles are at stake. The Congress is the only institution which re- 
presents the people and has been fighting for the rights of the people. 
Those who stand in the middle of the fight between the Congress and 
the government will be serving no useful purpose. 

I am delighted that a lady 2 is contesting the election here. It is 
through the efforts of men and women that India's salvation can be 
brought about and it is very essential that both play their part together 
in the struggle. 

I also appeal to you to observe Independence Day rn 26 January, and 
a hartal on 1 April, the day the new constitution is tv. ^ome into force. 

2. Shrimati Sharmada Tyagi (1908-1937); a Congress worker from Dehra Dun; 
member, U.P. Assembly, 1937. 


11. On Mustering of Voters 1 


I understand that n some districts of the United Provinces special 
arrangements have been made by the Congress candidates to induce 
voters to go to the polls on the polling day. It has been arranged espe- 
cially in rural areas. Early in the morning of the polling day at a fixed 
hour voters should be summoned together by the beating of drums. 
They would then march together with national flags, singing national 
songs, to the polling booth and having recorded their votes should march 
back in order. 

I commend this arrangement to the other districts of the United 
Provinces and to other provinces where voting is yet to take place. They 
must remember “On Foot to the Polls". 

I appeal to the educated young men, students and others, to offer 
themselves as workers for the polling days. 

1. Speech at Meerut, 22 January 1937. The Hindustan Times , 24 January 1937. 
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12. To M.M. Malaviya 1 


Allahabad 
January 26, 1937 

My dear Malaviyaji, 

I have been much distressed at the development in connection with 
vour support of Shannodevi 2 and Keshoranr 3 and your opposition to the 
Congress candidates who were opposing these two. On the merits I do 
feel that you have supported the wrong candidates. On further enquiry 
I am convinced that Keshoram has a most reactionary record and has 
been opposing the national cause these many years. The allegation 
against him of having been present with Dyer in Jallianwalla Bagh is 
probably incorrect, but the other charges are substantially true. I have 
considerable evidence to this effect but I will not trouble you with it 
now. 

As regards Shannodevi I found that practically all Congressmen in the 
Punjab, belonging to both groups, were opposed to her. Even the lead- 
ing Nationalists in the Punjab were opposed to her. Her tactics in the 
course of the election have been most unfortunate and reprehensible. 
She has been opposing Dr. Gopichand’s candidature also. Under the 
circumstances it was quite impossible for the Congress to adopt her, even 
if there was a constitutional way open for this. And this as I told you 
was not open to me at this stage. I sent you a long telegram to Banaras 
but I am afraid you must have missed it. 

But merits apart what I am faced with is the clear position that 
Shannodevi and Keshoram are opposing Congress nominees and you are 
openly supporting them. What am I to do with this? I am getting 
large numbers of letters of protest and of enquiry as to what steps we 
should take in the matter. I do not know what to say in reply. Your 
general and particular support of many Congress candidates has been 
of great value to us. Even apart from this the feeling that we have you 
on our side has been a great consolation to me. But how am I to 
distinguish between you, with all my regard for you, and others who 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, File No. 1/37, National Archives of India. 

2. (b. 1902); editor of Hindi daily Shakti, 1936-40; as a Nationalist Party can- 
didate was defeated in 1937; member, Punjab Assembly, 1940 and its Deputy 
Speaker, 1950 and 1962 and Speaker, 1966-67. 

3. A Nationalist Party candidate from Amritsar who was defeated in 1937. 
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have acted similarly? I have no answer to that question and it Seems 
to me that some answer must be given. Hence my distress. As this 
matter raises a question of considerable personal and general importance 
I am referring it to the members of the Working Committee for their 
advice . 4 But I am writing to you to seek your own advice in the matter. 
I am sure you can view it objectively and, apart from the personal equa- 
tion, advise me as to what I should do under the circumstances . 6 

With regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. While Maulana Azad wanted disciplinary action to be taken against Malaviya. 
Bhulabhai Desai suggested that an ultimatum be sent to him. Sardar Patel, 
Achyut Patwardhan and Shankarrao Deo preferred that the matter be dropped 
in view of Malaviya’s old age and general standing. 

5. In his reply of 23 February 1937, Malaviya wrote: “You and your colleagues 
of the Working Committee will no doubt decide the matter as you will think 
proper.” 


13. Renewal of the Independence Pledge 1 


Today, by repeating the independence pledge, we have reiterated our 
faith in our ability and our resolve to win independence. We must carry 
on our fight till we have achieved our aim. 

We do not want to break any orders at present. But we must note 
that the government ban 2 is only a shadow of the coming events. It 
also shows that the strength of the Congress is increasing. 


1. Speech at Allahabad, 26 January 1937. From The Leader , 28 January 1937. 

2. The Independence Day pledge had been banned on 22 January 1937 in severa 
provinces. 
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Today, when I went to the villages, I saw heavy police arrangements 
everywhere. I do not know whether the government has decided to 
celebrate Independence Day in this manner. But I am struck by the 
manner in which the new police stations have been constructed in rural 
areas. Police stations in the villages of Allahabad district present the 
appearance of forts. Ditches have been dug around and arrangements 
for drawbridges have been made. Holes have also been made in the 
walls of the buildings. 

You know it well that the Congress election manifesto 3 has clearly 
laid down a policy for us and whatever we must do must be in keeping 
with that policy. We shall go to the legislatures not with a view to 
cooperate with those who have imposed the Act upon us. We shall go 
there so that we are able to combat the Act and offer resistance to 
British imperialism which is trying to strengthen its hold on India and 
its exploitation of the Indian people. Above all, we w'ant to use these 
elections to rally the masses under the Congress standard, to carry the 
Congress message to the millions of voters and non-voters so that the 
mass struggle gets further stimulus. I would therefore urge you to vote 
for the Congress candidates. 

I want to refer to the Gorakhpur and Pilibhit outrages . 4 I have a 
suspicion that these are connected with the election campaign. It has 
also surprised me very much that the coloured ballot box system has 
not been introduced in the case of rural constituencies. Such a system 
is needed in the rural areas as it would greatly facilitate the illiterate 
voters. What surprises one most is that this system is introduced in 
the case of Allahabad city constituency but not in the village constitu- 
encies. I do not know whether the U.P. Government considers the villa- 
gers to be more educated than the people living in cities. This is the 
only province in the country where the coloured box system has not 
been introduced for the village voters. In my opinion, this has been 
done to prevent fair voting. 

Some newspapers, including the London Times , have expressed an 
opinion that a large convention, to be attended by the Congress candi- 
dates who would be elected to the legislatures and prominent members 


t For the text of the manifesto see Selected Works , Vol. 7, pp. 459-464. 

*1 It had been reported that Congress workers had been murdered in these places. 
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of the All India Congress Committee, would be held after the election 
and they would constitute the proposed constituent assembly. I how- 
ever want to repudiate this suggestion. 

I also want to refer to Mr. ShyamlaPs statements. 0 I want to tell 
you that the Congress has given no undertaking in connection with the 
Poona Pact. In fact, no such undertaking could ever be given and the 
right of the Congress to work for the Harijans cannot be challenged. 

In the end, I also want to say that I had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion of the candidates. The selection was made by the Congress com- 
mittees and parliamentary boards and it is just a coincidence that my 
servant Harilal has also been selected. I can, however, say from my 
personal knowledge that he is a very suitable candidate. 


5. A scheduled caste candidate from Allahabad to the provincial assembly; he had 
contended that though the Poona Pact had stipulated that the Harijans would 
be allowed to contest elections without interference from any party, the Con- 
gress had set up a candidate for the reserved seat. 


14. Make the Congress Victory Spectacular 1 


I come before you, one and all, men and women, to deliver the message 
of the great organization, the Congress. I have been touring the coun- 
try on election propaganda and asking the people to vote for the Con- 
gress candidates. No doubt you will vote for the Congress candidates 
but the victory must be so spectacular, effective and splendid that the 
opponents will feel ashamed of their standing against the nation's chosen 


1. Speech at Jhansi, 30 January 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 31 January 
1937. 
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representatives. We are not enamoured of the councils, but the past 
history of the councils reveals that during our absence, such people enter 
there who betray the nation's cause in the midst of our fight for inde- 
pendence, and side with the government in crushing this fight. If we 
are able to push out such men from there, it will be by itself a great 
achievement, let alone our doing any good in the assemblies, which we 
cannot do under this constitution. 

We have been ruined politically and economically. Everyone of us, 
peasant or petty trader, labourer or small merchant, is going down eco- 
nomically. Our trade has already gone down much. Means of produc- 
tion have been snatched away by a few. Poverty reigns, starvation rules, 
and I have come to tell you the way to get out of this vicious circle. 
Freedom is the only remedy for all these ills. 

Independence can be attained through a sound organisation and con- 
stant struggle with the forces that deny it. It is possible that we may 
lose once, twice, and ten times, and repression may succeed for a short 
time; but history shows us that the governments which proved unsuccess- 
ful in solving the problems of poverty and starvation had to depart. So, 
essentially our fight is a fight against poverty and starvation. And we 
are bound to succeed in stamping out these things if an organised effort 
is made. Though there are other parties and organisations also in the 
country, some communal and some non communal, have they ever dar- 
ed to stand against the government and made sacrifices for their beliefs? 
It is the Congress which has fought and sacrificed for its principles. 
The Congress lives for the masses, thinks for the masses and acts for 
the masses. In fact it is the living embodiment of the nation's visions, 
dreams and aspirations. Make it stronger so that it may stand up to 
the government with renewed strength and win independence. 

We are respected in the world today, not because we have become 
independent, but because we are struggling to become independent; we 
have cultivated a will, a desire to become free. And for this we should 
be grateful to the Congress which has produced in us this fibre to stand 
up to the mighty power. In fact if the Congress goes down then the 
nation goes down and if the Congress rises higher then rises with it the 
national honour, the country's prestige and our individual honour as 
well. In fact there are only two forces in the country, the Congress and 
the government. We do not want any party which, while hostile forces 
arc pitched against each other, takes a stick in hand and strolls, trying 
to exchange glances and smiles with both, and finding its position un- 
tenable sometimes takes shelter behind communal issues. In fact such 
parties do not stand for any principles or ideals. The people belonging 
to them are job-hunters and office-seekers. 
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15. The Meaning of Complete Independence 1 


Allahabad 

2.2.37 


Sir, 

I have just read your leading article on 'Complete Independence’ in your 
issue of February 2nd. 2 May I venture to say that this article does not 
contain that clarity of thought and expression which one has a right 
to expect from The Bombay Chronicle? It confuses the issue and tones 
down the Congress demand for independence and thus is likely to mis- 
lead the public. What the Congress demand and objective are can be 
easily ascertained by reference to the Congress resolutions as well as to 
the famous Congress independence pledge which was first taken by mil- 
lions of Indian people on January 26th, 1930. In this pledge it is stated 
at the end of the first paragraph: "We believe, therefore, that India 
must sever the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or complete 
independence.” Could anything be clearer or more unequivocal than 
this? 

I cannot enter into this question at length at present as I am continu- 
ously moving about. I have already written on this subject in my books 
and I would especially draw your attention to my answer to a question 
put to me in London. This is given at p. 228 of my book, India and 
the World. 3 

Briefly put, the position is that we can have no willing connection 
with imperialist Britain. We cannot be even partners in an imperialist 
concern. And so, if Britain continues to be imperialist, w r e part com- 
pany, for the very basis of our Congress and freedom movement is anti- 
imperialism. That does not mean isolation for us. We do not believe 
in cutting ourselves off from the rest of the world and we shall gladly 
w 7 ork for the establishment of world peace and a wwld order based on 
political and social freedom. But imperialism is the very negation of 
both these and so we cannot be parties to it in any form. Hence our 

1. Letter to the editor, The Bombay Chronicle , published on 11 February 1937. 

2. While accepting that the Congress aimed at complete freedom, the article said: 
‘'Whether that will mean any connection with the British Empire and, if so, 
of what kind are questions which will have to be decided, when the struggle 
for freedom will reach a stage when India will be able to dictate her terms." 

3. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, p. 91. 
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demand for complete independence, and neither the shadow nor the sub- 
stance of this will satisfy us, but only the full article. 


Yours etc., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. On the U.P. Government’s Circular 1 


I have just seen the circular, issued by the chief secretary to the United 
Provinces Government, directing district officers to take action under 
section 108 Cr. P.C. against the Congress workers engaged in Con- 
gress work, on the ground that they are preaching sedition. 2 The U.P. 
Government has been conspicuous in India for its open activities against 
the Congress in connection with elections. Almost alone in India, 
among provincial governments, it has persisted in refusing to have 
coloured ballot boxes, a system which ensures secrecy of voting for 
illiterate voters. 

The ministers must be held responsible for this unjust decision which 
can only be based on the conviction that with secret voting, the Con- 
gress is bound to sweep the polls. I have found, during my tour of the 
United Provinces districts, complaints of official interference and official 
canvassing for anti-Congress candidates based on reliable data. The 
officials in many places have practically become agents of the National 
Agricultural Party. 3 


1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 5 February 1937. The Hindustan Times. 
6 February 1937. 

2. On 5 February 1937, the U.P. Government issued fresh instructions under 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code against dissemination of seditious 
ideas during the election campaign. 

3. The National Agricultural Party of Oudh and Agra, formed in 1934, contested 
the 1937 elections. This party of landlords and zamindars was supported by 
the U.P. Government. 
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The open sympathizers and workers of the party are, it is stated, 
being appointed as polling officers. This is bad enough, at any time, 
but in view of the absence of secrecy this is an outrageous device. The 
new circular of the U.P. Government is the culmination point of this 
set and deliberate policy. It is an astonishing document and the most 
revealing part is its issue and publication at this juncture on the very 
eve of election when the election campaign is practically over and 
voting is going to take place soon. 

The object of it at this stage can have little to do with the election 
campaign. It must be to affect the voting itself. A tremendous and 
unparalleled response from the public to the Congress message and 
patent failure of all the devices of its opponents have apparently un- 
nerved the government completely. After visiting every district in U.P. 
and going deep into rural areas everywhere, I can say definitely and with 
no doubts or reservations that given fair voting conditions, hundred 
per cent success in U.P. is certain. Knowledge of this has upset the 
government and its hangers-on, and hence this circular at this stage. 
It is evident that the circular aims at widespread action. It says so and, 
on the very eve of election, can only mean that a determined attempt 
is being made to interfere with the normal course of elections. Already 
one sees what is being done. 

Five of our principal workers in Dhampur, district Bijnor, have been 
arrested and other arrests are being threatened. In Cawnpore, there 
were lathi charges on our election meetings. This state of affairs 
indicates the extent to which the government has deteriorated. Again, 
the ministers must share the responsibility for this. The very measure 
of this deterioration and lapse from all decent standards of public life 
is the measure of the Congress strength and hold on the masses, which 
the government supporters fear so much. Whatever happens during the 
next few days, I trust that Congressmen and the public generally will 
keep cool and proceed with our programme peacefully and determinedly 
and on the election day overwhelm our opponents by our organized 
voting strength, representing the Indian masses and their will to freedom. 

People in Bihar have done splendidly . 4 Let us of the U.P. take up 
this friendly challenge of our sister province and do better, and so, 
comrades in U.P., on with our work to the triumph of the Congress. 


4. In Bihar, the Congress had won 98 out of 152 seats in the assembly. 
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17. Message to the Voters of U.P. 1 


I have completed my tour of the districts of the United Provinces, and 
now I proceed to Maharashtra and Karnataka. I have visited nearly all 
the 48 districts of my province during the past weeks and months and 
I return full of joy and confidence at the wonderful enthusiasm of our 
people. 

The name of the Congress is a magic both in the town and village. 
It has become the shelter and hope for our millions. All the embattled 
legions of our rulers and of vested interests cannot keep those millions 
down any longer. They are weary of the long night. They smell the 
breath of the dawn and so under the sheltering and inspiring banner 
of the Congress, we march forward to triumph. 

For the present, we have to face the elections. Tomorrow and the 
day after the voters will march to the polling booths. Let every voter, 
man or woman, do his or her duty to the country and vote for the Con- 
gress. Thus we shall write in millions of hands our flaming resolve to 
be free. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 6 February 1937. The Hindustan Times, 
7 February 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 19381 

p. 100. 


18. The Significance of the Election Campaign* 


Mvcrywhere the Congress election issue looms large before the eyes of 
flic people and it is, therefore, necessary to understand the significance 
of this campaign. Why has the Congress taken up this activity with 
so much enthusiasm and energy? Not because India is going to win 
Swaraj through these assemblies and councils. That could never happen. 

I Speech at Bombay, 9 February 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle 
10 February 1937. 
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It is for the purpose of strengthening the national movement and for 
the sake of the only vital question that awaits a solution at the hands 
of the people. The poverty of the people and their ever-increasing 
misery are the questions which await a definite solution that cannot be 
put off. 

There can be only two forces in the country, one representing the 
Indian National Congress, and the other, the government. 

So long as you do not realise the important principles involved in the 
Congress programme of capturing the legislatures, you will not be able 
to understand the real meaning and significance of these elections. 
These elections are not intended to send inside the legislatures people 
who would adorn ministerial gaddis. I therefore want you all to take 
a broom and sweep the government's yes-men off the councils. 

The issue before us is very clear. If once the importance of elections 
is realised everyone would automatically consider it his duty to sup- 
port the Congress without hesitation. It is encouraging to hear of the 
successes of the Congress in Bihar and other provinces. The effect of 
such good news is heartening and other provinces should take the lead. 

The Congress has once again proved that it enjoys the loyalty of the 
peasants as it has always supported the cause of the peasants. All the 
kisan sanghs in the country are welcome to join the Congress for they 
must not forget that India is predominantly a land of the peasants. 

In the fight for national independence all must join, for one section 
of the people alone cannot carry it on. The Congress therefore must 
win the elections. Do not pay any heed to the so-called independents. 
Those who are not Congress candidates must not be supported. The 
growth of the Congress is the main thing. It must gain strength. 
Round it hinges our future. It is an army which needs men of cour- 
age. It must have discipline. This is no time to criticise the Congress. 
It is the real protector of all Indian interests. Whoever works against it 
in the name of labour is doing a disservice to the working class. On 
account of some petty quarrels, the trade union leaders are opposing 
the Congress . 2 They have thought it fit to put up a candidate in the 
labour constituency of the city in opposition to the Congress candi- 
date. Though the Congress attempted to accommodate the Trade 
Union Congress, nothing has come of it. The major issue facing us 
should not be forgotten. 


2. K.N. Joglekar, S.A. Dange and other trade union leaders had opposed the 
Congress candidate. 
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The present attitude of the Trade Union Congress will harm not only 
the cause of the workers but the national movement itself. Is it the 
desire of the Trade Union Congress to keep away the workers from 
playing their legitimate part in the fight for freedom? It is deplorable 
that the Trade Union Congress should go to the length of joining hands 
with the rivals of the Congress candidate. Let them remember that today 
there is no issue before the country except the question of independence. 
And if they remember this, they should alter their attitude towards the 
Congress. It is wrong to suppose that the Congress is against the 
working class movement. The very purpose for which we have joined 
this struggle is to get bread to the starving, clothes to the ill-clad, 
shelter to the homeless, work for the unemployed and a better standard 
of living for all. I, as an ex-president of the Trade Union Congress , 3 
have the welfare of the workers at heart. I hope the Trade Union 
Congress will not do anything to cause disruption among the national- 
ist forces in the country but will help to consolidate them and streng- 
then the fight for freedom. 

It is a pity that much time and energy are being wasted on petty 
squabbles. The Congress alone has taken upon its shoulders the heavy 
responsibility of expressing the will of the nation. No other party in 
the country has the courage to do it or would ever dare do it. 

At this critical juncture, it is the duty of every Indian to stand by the 
Congress brushing aside all other considerations. 

The communalists among the Hindus and the Muslims are quarrel- 
ling over the loaves and fishes of office. But the people at large are 
gradually able to see what lies behind the cloak of communalism and 
are rallying round the banner of the Congress. 

In certain sections of the press a report of a secret pact between the 
Congress and Mr. Jinnah regarding the acceptance of office by the Con- 
gress has appeared. It is a false and malicious report. It would be a 
grievous mistake if the Congress accepts office, after the nation has 
spoken its mind in the manner it is doing in province after province. 
We should remember the issue on which we have approached the elec- 
tors and they are giving their verdict. Then, how on earth can I sign 
*i pact with Mr. Jinnah whom I have seen only once during the last 
five years and that too only for five minutes at a students meeting in 
Allahabad? 


I | iwaliarlal was president of the All India Trade Union Congress in 1929-30. 
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I regret that Mr. Jinnah should call the Congress Muslims “adven- 
turers”. 4 I most emphatically protest against such a description. The 
Congress Muslims in the North West Frontier Province and other pro- 
vinces cannot be called so and their suffering and sacrifice have evoked 
admiration from the entire country. After all, what does Mr. Jinnah 
know of the national movement when he has not cared to take part in 
it even once? 

There are Muslims in the Congress who can provide inspiration to 
a thousand Jinnahs. Let not Mr. Jinnah pour ridicule on the Muslims 
in the Congress. What does he know of their steadfastness, their 
patriotism, their struggle, their heroism and their sacrifices? Mr. Jinnah 
does not understand our demand for independence that ''as shaken this 
mighty government. I challenge Mr. Jinnah to show whether there is 
any other party or organisation in India than the Congress which has 
given such a consistent fight to the government with a view to alle- 
viating the lot of the poor, hungry and unemployed. Not only Britain 
but the entire world cannot resist India’s demand if but a quarter of 
India resolves to assert the claim for independence. 

Mr. Jinnah speaks in sarcastic terms about independence. 5 He does 
not realise that the course of events in the world and the very spirit of 
the times are going to work for India’s freedom. I am sorry to see the 
way Mr. Jinnah’s mind works. He does not understand the significance 
and the real spirit of national independence. Mr. Jinnah may prefer 
“responsible governnfent”, 6 but, I, for one, would not agree to join such 
a party in preference to the Congress which stands for national inde- 
pendence. As for the achievements of Mr. Jinnah’s party, I shall not 
say a word. 

I am sorry that the Congress did not set up more Muslim candidates. 
In the United Provinces, I found a large number of Muslim voters 
asking me in whose favour they should exercise their franchise in the 
absence of Congress candidates. The voters of the U.P., whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims, were all anxious to vote for the Congress. 

4. Jinnah in his reply of 19 January 1937 to Jawaharlal’s statement of 10 January 

1937 had said: “The League does not believe in assuming a non-communal 

label, with a few adventurers or credulous persons belonging to other commu- 
nities thrown in and who have no backing of their people.” 

5. In his statement of 19 January Jinnah had said: “Does it lie in his 

(Jawaharlal’s) mouth to parade so much that he stands for complete independ- 
ence of India, which when it suits him becomes the substance of independ- 
ence?” 

6. Jinnah in the same statement had also said: “1 stand for a free democratic 
responsible government for the people of India.” 
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In the end, I would appeal to you all to vote for the Congress 
candidates. 


19. Message to the Nation 1 


My message to the country is: “Vote for the Congress and pack up your 
knapsack for the march to Swaraj”. 

1. Bombay, 10 February 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 11 February 1937. 


20. Appeal to Kerala 1 


I am sorry that I cannot give any time to your beautiful province now. 
I hope that some time later on, I may be able to come again. You 
know that at the present moment, I am touring about more or less in 
connection with the elections that are going on, asking the people to 
vote for those candidates that the Congress has set up. I trust that you 
will also vote for the Congress candidates and thus ensure Congress 
success in this election. This is not a matter of individuals getting in 
ui individuals getting out; it is a matter of an organised army going 
in under the banner of the Congress. Therefore, it is improper for 
individuals who stand on their own to call themselves Congressmen or 
others; because, if they do so and oppose the official Congress candi- 
dates, they do an injury to the Congress cause and the Congress name. 
I hope, therefore, that here in this province of Kerala, the Congress will 
tinunph as it has triumphed elsewhere. I hope that the Congress can- 
didates will win here in the same overwhelming way in which they are 
winning today in the United Provinces. 

I Speech at Cannanore, 10 February 1937. The Hindu, 11 February 1937. 
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21. On the Electoral Success in U.P. 1 


Comrades of the United Provinces! I send you my greetings from far 
Karnataka. I join in your triumph . 2 We have won overwhelmingly 
in the elections as we knew we would . 3 But who has won? Not our 
candidates in their individual capacities; not even we workers and 
soldiers of the Congress who have toiled and laboured for this success; 
it is the great organisation which has nurtured us and lighted the spark 
of hope in the hearts of our suffering millions; even more it is those 
masses themselves who have triumphed despite all the pressure and 
threats and violence and inducements that were offered to them. 

From all accounts it was a fine and inspiring sight to see orderly pro- 
cessions of our village folk marching long distances with our national 
flag to the polling booths and voting en bloc for the Congress candi- 
dates. They listened to our call, heard the message of the Congress 
and responded to it in a magnificent measure. The United Provinces, 
as other parts of India, stands thus for the complete rejection of the 
new constitution and for a fight to put an end to it and build a fresh 
one on the basis of a constituent assembly. But above all the masses 
have voted for the Congress because they felt that the Congress stood 
for their interests, worked for them and was their representative. 

Let us remember this fact always and keep true to our mass moorings. 
Only that will bring us ultimate success and redeem our pledge to our 
people. Anything else will be a betrayal of our cause and of the hopes 
that have been roused in our millions. 

The lesson of the election for us in the U.P., in Bihar and elsewhere 
is that wherever we have gone straight to the masses and spoken the 
clear and simple language that they understand they have gladly and 

1. Message given at Hubli, 13 February 1937. The Hindu , 14 February 1937. 
Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 100-102. 

2. In U.P., the Congress had won 134 out of 228 seats in the legislative assembly, 

3. Over 54% of the total electorate went to the polls and out of 1,585 seats in 
the provincial assemblies, the Congress won 711. In five provinces, Madras, 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, it obtained 
absolute majorities. The Congress was the single biggest party in four provin- 
ces: Bombay, Bengal, Assam and N.W.F.P. In the assemblies of Sind and the 
Punjab the Congress was in a comparatively smaller minority. 
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whole-heartedly thrown their weight in our favour. Where we have 
weakened and compromised, our success has been more partial. Our 
best and strongest candidates have been the Congress workers with no 
personal influence or resources and so let us be humble before this vic- 
tory and realise that the credit goes to the masses. 

The people of the U.P. and Bihar and other parts of India have given 
notice to British imperialism in India to quit. I am confident that 
Bombay and Gujarat and Maharashtra and Karnataka will follow suit 
and deliver the same emphatic notice . 4 

The days of imperialism are numbered. The people have spoken 
and pronounced its doom. It is for us to follow this up and link our- 
selves still further with the masses. The elections will be over soon; but 
Hie great work we are pledged to still remains. To that we have now 
to address ourselves. With full confidence we march to this final 
triumph. 

4. In Bombay the Congress won 86 out of 175 seats in the lower house. 


22. Message to South and West India 1 


I go back to the north at the end of my long journeying. I go back 
to prepare the Congress pilgrimage to Swaraj of which this has been 
but a step. 

I brought the message of the Congress to the south and the west. 
Hut you have heard now that message, not only through my feeble voice, 
but from the numberless millions of the north who have rallied to the 
Congress call and their thundering cry for freedom reverberates through 
I Ik* broad plains and valleys of Hindustan. 

What echo does that find in your hearts? Does not your blood 
quicken in your veins at the heartening cry of the masses? 

I Belapur, 16 February 1937. The Hindu , 16 February 1937. Reprinted in 
iightnn Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 102-103. 
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India awaits your own brave response and knows full well what it 
will be. 

Away with reaction and the enemies of freedom. Line up! Line 
up! And let us all march together to Swaraj. 

Who dares to ignore this call? 


23. To Agatha Harrison 1 


Allahabad 
February 22, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

You will forgive me, I hope, for not having written to you before your 
departure. I sent you a telegram on the 16th January to Bombay. But, 
as you did not sail on that day, I suppose it never reached you. Later 
I met Carl Heath during a hurried visit to Allahabad and he told me 
that you had not gone. Your letter came subsequently. 

It has almost been physically impossible for me to do any writing as 
I have been continuously on the move. I suppose I have created some 
records in the way of political tours during these last few months. The 
surprising thing is that I have survived them in a fairly good condition. 

The elections are over resulting, as you know, in great Congress vic- 
tories. And this in spite of the pressure and devices of the government, 
ministers, big landholders and the like. But for these we would have 
had an even bigger victory. And now to the next job. Soon I am 
going to Wardha for a Working Committee meeting and next we have 
the A.I.C.C. meeting and convention 2 in Delhi. 

Indira will be coming here, I hope, early in April, and perhaps I may 
be able to steal a short holiday with her. I have suggested to her to 
come by air. She objects to travelling by Mussolini's ocean liners, nor 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. As decided at the Faizpur Congress, a convention of A.I.C.C. members and the 
Congress legislators elected to the central and provincial legislatures was held 
in Delhi on 19-20 March 1937. This followed the A.I.C.C. meeting held on 
17-18 March 1937. For Jawaharlal’s address at the convention, see post, sec- 
tion 2, item 12. 
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is she enamoured of the P. &0. She suggested going by the French 
boat to Colombo but this was too lengthy and complicated a journey. 

My mother's health has been bad. She had a mild attack of paralysis 
a month ago and since then she has been bed-ridden. I want, there- 
fore, Indira to come here as early as possible and so I have suggested 
her travelling by air in spite of the considerable expense. 

I should very much like to go to Europe next autumn but it seems 
difficult. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
February 22, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have now returned from my tours which covered a great part of this 
enormous country. During these past few months I have travelled tens 
of thousands of miles and addressed thousands of meetings. All this 
has been a wonderful experience for me. The surprising thing is that 
I have got through it in fairly good condition. The election results have 
l)ccn good. I was quite convinced that they could not be otherwise. 
The only doubtful factor was what might be the effect of pressure, threats 
and trickery on the part of the government, ministers, big landholders 
and the like. On the whole we survived all these because of the tre- 
mendous mass enthusiasm that was created. 

I am writing today to Stafford Cripps and I enclose a copy of my 
Irttrr to him as this might interest you. 2 


I | N Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

; Src flic succeeding item. 
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We have now to face this ministry business which the A.I.C.C. will 
have to decide within a month and later the convention. I gather from 
your letter that you have written to me about the convention. I have 
not received this yet. I should like to have your ideas as to what should 
be done at the convention . 3 

You have written to me about the difficulties that arise occasionally 
regarding the Congress representation at functions in England. I do 
not think it is desirable for any formal action to be taken just yet. I 
do not like your idea of the Congress President appointing a foreign 
deputy. I think the present informal arrangement might continue. We 
shall see about it later. 

Very vaguely I am thinking of going to Europe next autumn with 
Indira but I doubt if I shall be able to do so as both the time and the 
money will be lacking. Yet I do think that a visit from me will serve 
a useful purpose. Such a visit is only possible by air to save time and 
that is an expensive business. 

Indira is likely to come here early in April. My mother's health is 
causing me anxiety and I want Indira to be here as soon as she can. 
For this reason I have suggested to her to come by air, K.L.M., as soon 
as her examination is over. 

Neither our office nor I have heard at all from the R.U.P . 4 5 You will 
remember that I wrote to them a long letter in December before the 
Congress, a copy of which I sent you . 6 They have not even acknow- 
ledged this so far as I know. This is surprising. Will you find out 
from them if they have received the letter and what they propose to do 
about it? 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. In his letter of 23 January 1937 Krishna Menon said that the convention's 
main task should be to provide for the consolidation and discipline in the party 
and press for a constituent assembly for framing the constitution of India. 

4. Rassemblement Universel pour la Paix (World Peace Congress). 

5. This letter is not available. 
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25. To Sir Stafford Cripps 1 


Allahabad 
22 February, 1937 

My dear Cripps, 

I have long wished to write to you to congratulate you on the joint 
front of left-wing elements in Britain that you have succeeded in 
bringing about. 2 This was pleasing news and I felt that it was laying 
the foundation of bigger things to come. I could not write however 
because I was continuously moving about, often in remote parts of the 
country, addressing enormous audiences everywhere, chiefly in connec- 
tion with our elections. 

To give you some idea of the amount of travelling I have done dur- 
ing the last eight or nine months, and specially during the last three 
months, I might mention that I have probably covered over fifty 
thousand miles by railway train, motor car and aeroplane. I have ad- 
dressed literally thousands of meetings and I imagine that in this way 
I have come into direct contact with ten million people. Apart from 
these huge audiences I have met vast numbers of others on the road- 
sides as I motored through rural areas. The enthusiasm everywhere was 
astounding. 

You must have heard of the Congress victory at elections here. That 
victory is big enough but to grasp the real significance of it you must 
remember what we were contending against. We had the government 
apparatus and all the other vestec} interests against us and all means, 
fair and otherwise, were employ^ to defeat us. But the enthusiasm 
for the Congress was so tremendous that it swept everything before it. 
Our majorities have been enormous. 

Remarkable as this election victory has been, the really significant 
feature of the election campaign has been the shaking up of the mas- 
ses. We carried our message not only to the thirty million and odd 
voters but to the hundreds of thousands of non-voters also. The whole 
campaign and the election itself have been a revelation of the widespread 
.m ti imperialist spirit prevailing throughout the country. It has also made 
clearer the class cleavages among the people. The big landlord class and 

I J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

I A united front of the Socialist League headed by Cripps, the Independent 
Labour Party and the communists was formed in Britain to oppose the Con- 
icrvutive government. 
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other vested interests were ranged against us. They were swept away 
in the Congress flood 3 , their most determined opponents being their 
own tenants. 

This class cleavage is very apparent in the comparison between the 
elections for the provincial assemblies (lower houses) and the provincial 
councils (upper houses). In the former the franchise was low and the 
electorates were large, the average constituency having as many as forty 
to sixty thousand voters. In the latter the franchise was a high pro- 
perty one and the electorate was very small, usually some hundreds. In 
the assembly elections we carried all before us and our majorities were 
prodigious, varying, as a rule, between twenty thousand and fifty thou- 
sand. In the council elections we fared badly though even here we won 
a few seats. 4 The election made it perfectly clear that the wider the 
mass appeal, the greater was our success. With the present electorate of 
about ten per cent of the population (for the lower house) we have 
gained ninety per cent of the seats in the general constituencies. We 
could have won 100% of these seats but for the tremendous pressure of 
vested interests, and sometimes the questionable tactics employed against 
us. If this is any indication of the Congress strength, as it undoubtedly 
is, then our position is even stronger so far as 90% of non-voters are 
concerned. Only a microscopic handful at the top, fearful of social 
changes, might be said to be against us and to cling to the present dis- 
pensation, though even they are critical of it. 

This applies to the general constituencies. It does not apply so far 
to the Muslim special electorate and we have not succeeded in regard 
to Muslim candidates. 5 Partly this is due to our own timidity as we 
ran few Muslim candidates. The burden of running over a thousand 
candidates was great and we did not wish to add to it. If we had run 
more Muslim candidates, I think we would have had a fair measure of 
success, especially in the rural areas. 

But it is true that the Muslim masses are more apathetic. They have 
been too long doped with communal cries. They have no leaders of 


3. Of the 564 candidates for the 228 seats in the United Provinces, 152 were from 
the National Agricultural Party as against 168 Congressmen and 36 Muslim 
Leaguers. The National Agricultural Party won 21 seats, the Congress 134 
and the Muslim League 27. 

4. Of the 229 seats in the six provinces, the Congress had won 64 out of the 92 
seats contested by it. 

5. The total number of Muslim seats in the assemblies of the 11 provinces was 
482. The Congress contested 58 seats and won 26. In N.W.F.P. the Con- 
gress had won 15 out of 29 seats. 
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their own and they are a little hesitant in casting their lot completely 
with the others. Still it is obvious that even these Muslim masses are 
getting out of the rut of communalism and are thinking along economic 
lines. Equally significant is the change that is coming over the younger 
generation of Muslims. These young people are definitely cutting them- 
selves away from the old communal ways of thought. On the whole, 
I think that the communal position is definitely brighter. The Hindu 
communalists have been largely swept away by the Congress and they 
count for little. 6 The Muslim communal leaders still function but their 
position weakens for they have no reply to the questions about poverty 
and hunger and unemployment and independence that their own peo- 
ple put to them. They can think only in terms of jobs for the upper 
classes. 

As a whole, India is wide-awake and expectant. It talks and thinks 
in terms of the poverty of the masses and how to relieve it, and inevi- 
tably it is being driven to a radical solution of our social problems. 
Politically the masses are wholly anti-imperialist, so also the middle 
classes, except the top fringe. My extensive touring has been a revela- 
tion to me of the suppressed energy of the people and of their passion- 
ate desire to be rid of their burdens. The Congress is supreme today 
so far as the masses and the lower middle classes are concerned. Even 
the Muslim masses look up to it for relief. It has hardly ever been in 
such a strong position. 

The future is a little uncertain. Within a month the All India Con- 
gress Committee will meet to consider the situation and lay down our 
future plan of action. This will be followed immediately by a conven- 
tion of all Congress members who have been elected to the legislatures. 
This convention is of course not the constituent assembly which we 
have demanded. It is meant to discipline our members and to keep be- 
fore them the three principal items of our programme: fight the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, hinder the federation from coming or function- 
ing, and work for the constituent assembly. This convention will con- 
sist of over a thousand members. 

When I say that the future is uncertain I refer to our immediate 
plan of action. So far as our general policy is concerned there is no 
uncertainty or indecision about it. 


6 The Hindu Mahasabha had won only two seats in the Bengal Assembly and 
one in the Bengal Council. It had won one seat in the Central Provinces As- 
sembly and four seats in the Sind Assembly. One seat was won by the Con- 
fess Nationalist Party in the Punjab Assembly and one seat in the Bombay 
Assembly. 
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So much about India but do not imagine that I am engrossed with 
our own problems to the exclusion of those of the outside world. For 
me this Indian problem can only be looked at in relation to the world 
situation and I try to follow events and developments in Europe and 
elsewhere. But I have written a long enough letter and I shall not 
inflict any more of my thoughts on you. 

I am sorry I could not send Mellor 7 an article for the Tribune . But 
it was not possible for me to write anything during my tours. Even 
now I have to face a good deal of arrears of work. If you think it 
worthwhile you can give extracts from this letter in the Tribune . 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. William Mellor (1888-1942); editor of the Tribune , 1937-38, the newspaper 
founded by Stafford Cripps and Aneurin Bevan. 


26. To Govind D. Madgavkar 1 


Allahabad 

24.2.37 


Dear Sir Govind Madgavkar , 2 

Your questions are interesting . 3 It is a little difficult to deal with them 
briefly as my approach to such matters is different. I do not think in 
terms of a Hindu group or a Muslim group in politics or econpmics. 
Therefore I do not quite understand what Hindu unity means or Mus- 
lim unity except perhaps in a cultural sense. A vital problem in our 
provinces is the land problem. The question of Hindu or Muslim unity 
here does not arise. The big taluqdars, be they Hindus or Muslims, 
are on one side, their tenants on the other. The terms socialism, demo- 
cracy, fascism etc., represent certain ideologies and certain forms of poli- 
tical and social structure. Without our trying to understand political 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records, File No. 3590/H/1I. 

2. A retired judge of the Bombay High Court. 

3. He had asked among other questions whether Swaraj was possible without 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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and social problems we fight in the dark not even knowing our objec- 
tives. Strength comes from understanding and clarity of thought. 
Without that, action is blind. 

As regards your question No. 6 I am entirely with you in your 
answer. 4 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. He had doubted whether any progress was possible, “as long as our life and 
our actions are dictated, not by the practical and the scientific spirit of the 
probable results of our actions in the present and the future, but rather by 
pronouncements made in the past however sacrosanct.” 


27. On the Victimisation of Students 1 


On account of my touring about continuously for many months I have 
been unable to keep pace with happenings and have often missed im- 
portant news. It is only now that these reach me and sometimes sur- 
prise me. I find that the student world in this province is deeply 
stirred at some of these events which have affected them intimately. 
There have been friction and trouble and strikes in many places, not- 
ably Shahjahanpur, Fyzabad and Cawnpore. Orders under sec. 144 and 
other sections of the Criminal Procedure Code were issued in some 
places prohibiting students from going near the polling booths on the 
election day. In Fyzabad I understand that 18 students were arrested 
and susbsequently released on bail. Students were also fined in Fyzabad 
for attending a meeting addressed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. But the 
most shocking instance comes from Shahjahanpur where, I am informed, 
a student of the mission school was publicly caned apparently for 
attending a meeting addressed by me. This student subsequently, it is 
stated, committed suicide. A student's suicide is alleged to have occur- 
red in Lucknow also recently. 

1 Statement to the press, Allahabad, 24 February 1937. The Leader , 26 February 
1937. 
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I am shocked at the barbarity of a public caning of a boy by a 
person whose business is to teach and train him. And for what crime! 
Canings and suicides— are our schools reduced to this? This is a serious 
matter and however much we might be engaged in big issues we cannot 
permit these barbarities to pass unnoticed. It is not only the indivi- 
dual concerned, or the particular school, but the whole educational 
machinery and policy of the province that is on its trial and the very 
least that must be done is an impartial public enquiry. 

This victimisation and punishment of students raises an important 
question of principle. Are our students to be prevented from taking 
part in the ordinary normal public activities because an authoritarian 
system of education so decrees? Everywhere senior students are encour- 
aged to do so in order to fit them for the problems of life. Many such 
students are themselves voters and as such bound as a matter of civic 
duty to take part in elections. Are our students made of different stuff 
than others? Does our educational system aim at producing robots 
and helpless human beings who can only obey orders? We have had 
enough of this. It is time to change. 

For the moment the caning of a tender Indian boy fills my mind. 
The shame and humiliation of it led that sensitive boy to suicide. The 
horror and tragedy of it! We must have an enquiry. We owe it to 
him who has died; we owe it still more to others like him who face 
similar problems and similar humiliation. 


28. To N.G. Ranga 1 


Allahabad 

5-3-1937 


My dear Ranga, 

I have your long letter of February 26th. 2 So far I know nothing about 
this matter except scraps that I saw in the press during my election 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-3(i)/1937, pp. 371-372, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ranga had said that the Andhra Provincial Ryots Association, fearing that the 
peasants' interests might not be safeguarded by the candidates approved by the 
Congress, had issued a separate pledge in January 1937 to be taken by Con- 
gress candidates. 
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tour. I think that there must have been a great deal of misunder- 
standing on the subject and I am very sorry to see that a controversy 
has started about peasants' rights. As a member of a peasant associa- 
tion you have every right to press forward demands on behalf of the 
peasantry just as a trade unionist can press forward demands on behalf 
of the workers which go a little beyond the Congress demands. Of 
course, such demands should not be in conflict with the Congress 
demands. I think however that it was not a very wise move on your 
part to issue a kind of a pledge and ask candidates to take it. You 
know that this could also have been done by trade union leaders. But 
they refrained from doing so and rightly. The question of taking 
pledges other than the Congress pledge by a Congress candidate pro- 
duces confusion and you yourself would have been put in a difficulty if 
some had taken this pledge and some had not. The right way was to 
appeal to candidates and others to keep in view peasants' rights and to 
work for them in so far as they could, subject of course to the Congress 
policy and Congress discipline. This would have served your purpose 
and would have been perfectly correct procedure. Your issuing another 
pledge must have given rise to a misunderstanding in the minds of many 
people and especially of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel . 3 I have not myself 
discussed this matter with Sardar Patel or seen all the papers, but I am 
quite sure that much of this controversy would not have arisen except 
for gross misunderstanding on the part of several people. I do not 
think that any question of disciplinary action arises. I am glad that 
you do not insist on your pledge. Unfortunately, this question of pea- 
sants' rights and workers' rights raises suspicion in some people's minds 
and small things appear big to them. We have to keep this matter in 
view while proceeding with our work among the peasantry and try to 
win over to our side those who would undoubtedly be with us but for 
suspicion. 

We are playing with great forces and we have to remember this fact; 
they are greater than our individual selves and even our organisations. 
Observe the great mass upheaval in Bihar and the U.P. during these 
elections. There were peasant organisations in some parts of the pro- 
vinces but essentially the upheaval was a much vaster thing than any 
small organisation could have brought about. The problem before us 
is to understand these great forces and harness them. 


3. Ranga regretted that Vallabhbhai Patel had called for disciplinary action to be 
taken against him without prior request for withdrawal of the pledge. 
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I do not think it will serve any useful purpose for us to carry on this 
controversy about your having issued a pledge in Andhra. 4 The matter 
has ended. We have other work to do now. Personally you know that 
I was much impressed by the ryots’ organisations in Andhra. I think 
they have a great future before them but it would be unfortunate and 
injurious to all concerned if the impression got abroad that the pea- 
sants’ organisation was in conflict with the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. He had the pledge withdrawn in the “general interests c Congress”. 


29. To Mohan' Chandra Mohanta 1 


Allahabad 
March 9, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

Your letter. I agree with you that communal cries should not be en- 
couraged. But Bande Mataram has too long been associated with our 
national movement a or it to have any communal significance. Slogans 
cannot be imposed from above. They have to grow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (KW) (i)/1937, p. 508, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, Jorhat District Congress Committee; had written that Bande Mata 
ram was no longer a national slogan as its adoption by the Hindu Mahasabha 
had turned it into a communal slogan. 
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30. The Congress and the Muslims 1 


You want me to devise means to draw in more Muslims into the strug- 
gle. I can do so only after having talks with the Muslims. Meanwhile 
you may ask me any question on the points on which you want satis- 
faction. You know how the leaders of ever)' community, for their own 
benefit and for other reasons, have been creating misunderstandings in 
connection with the last elections to the legislatures. Poverty, hunger, 
disease and destitution afflict Hindus and Muslims alike. I wonder why 
the Congress, which is fighting for the cause of the country irrespective 
of any caste or creed, should be held responsible for the present state 
of affairs. The best course for Hindu-Muslim rapprochement, in my 
opinion, is to work among the Muslim masses whose vital problems are 
identical with those of others. 

It is not true that the Muslims have deserted the Congress. The best 
among them are in the Congress. In the Frontier, the Pathans form 
the strength of the Congress. The present strained relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims are not due to religious or other reasons 
but due to the activities of certain interested parties. When Mr. Jinnah 
dubbed the Congress Muslims as self-seekers, I replied that the Con- 
gress Muslims have done better work than Mr. Jinnah. I have never 
said that the Congress belongs to one community. The Congress is a 
fighting force in the country representing Hindus and Muslims and all 
other communities alike. 


1. Talk to Muslims at Sarai Aghamir, Lucknow, in reply to a welcome address, 
11 March 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 12 March 1937. 
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31. On the Prohibitory Orders in Calcutta 1 


I have just seen that the police commissioner of Calcutta has issued 
prohibitory orders against meetings, processions and organising hartals in 
the Calcutta area. 2 He says that he has done this because the secretary 
of the Congress Socialist Party has issued a militant appeal for the 
hartal. 

What this particular appeal is I do not know but the police commis- 
sioner should know that the hartal for 1 April has been organised under- 
the directions of the Indian National Congress and is a perfectly peace- 
ful and even legal way of protesting against the new constitution. His 
interference is significant in showing that this constitution in no way 
affects the police raj under which we live, especially in Bengal. The 
order continues by whatever name we call it and it is this old order that 
we combat and seek to end. The reaction of the people to the new 
constitution becomes still more obvious, when the heavy hand of the 
police comes down to prevent us from giving peaceful and constitutional 
expression to it. 

I hope that the people of Calcutta will express their resentment of 
this flagrant denial of civil liberties and the first of April will witness 
their peaceful but determined resolve to end this constitution and march 
in line with the Congress to our goal of freedom. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 27 March 1937. The Hindustan Times. 
29 March 1937. 

2. They had been prohibited from 29 March to 4 April 1937. 
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32. To Ramananda Teertha 1 


Allahabad 

9 - 4-1937 


Dear Teertha , 2 

You are mistaken if you think that I do not refer to the suppression of 
the Harijans by caste Hindus. I have written about it on many occa- 
sions and I am quite convinced that every kind of social suppression and 
barrier must go in a free India. Perhaps you know that in north India 
this question is not very acute. During my tours in the south I have 
laid considerable stress on it. 

So far as I am concerned, all these problems appear to me as one 
big whole— the ending of all social, political and economic exploitation 
of man by man, or class by class, or nation by nation. That leads me 
to socialism. No socialist can tolerate untouchability and the like. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records, File No. 3590/H/II. 

2. (1903-1972); a leading Congressman of Hyderabad; had organised the 
Hyderabad State Congress in 1938; suffered imprisonment several times for 
leading the struggle against the Nizam’s government. 


33. The Election Tour 1 


I have read Mahmud-uz-Zafar’s 2 narrative of part of my election tour 
last year with interest. This was natural for I was the principal actor 
in this performance and the story brought back to me many an inci- 
dent, and a succession of pictures passed through my mind. I was also 

1. Foreword written at Allahabad, 14 April 1938. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. S. Mahmud-uz-Zafar Khan worked as a secretary to Jawaharlal during the 
period of the election campaign in 1937; he later joined the Communist Party. 
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interested in the reactions produced in the mind of a person for whom 
all this was new — these great crowds in towns and villages, this surging 
enthusiasm, those millions of eyes out of which India looked at us, sad 
eyes but with a glimmer of hope in them. For Mahmud-uz-Zafar was 
almost new to Indian politics, having spent many years abroad, and 
looked at this changing scene with a fresh mind. I had grown used for 
many years to Indian crowds, my mind was jaded, and almost I took 
everything for granted. This narrative itself deals with only a small 
part of the tours I have undertaken. 

Reading this story, I felt sometimes that the author had misunder- 
stood the significance of something or given wrong emphasis to some- 
thing else. I did not agree with some of his impressions and criticisms. 
He was new to the Congress and not fully cognizant of its background 
and past record. But it does not matter much whether we agree or 
disagree. The impact of a fresh and intelligent mind on the problems 
that we have to face is always interesting and helpful. I wish, how- 
ever, that I had not figured so largely in this narrative. I was just a 
pilgrim going from place to place, and the real people who counted and 
will count in the future were the masses of India. 


34. A Note on the Tour 1 


The President of the National Congress has to undertake a considerable 
amount of touring. India is a large country, but the difficulty in the 
way of touring is not so much the largeness of the country as the absence 
of good roads in a great part of rural India. And yet it is this rural 
India that demands attention and even clamours for it. The general 
elections all over India necessitated more extensive and intensive tour- 
ing than usual, and most of this was done in the three months prior 
to the elections in February 1937. The actual number of touring days 
prior to the elections was 130 and during this period about 50,000 miles 

1. This undated note was written by Jawaharlal evidently after his Malaya tour in 
June 1937. Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 97-98. 
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were covered— about 26,000 miles by railway, 22,500 by road (chiefly 
by car) and 1,600 by air. The means of transport varied greatly. They 
included aeroplanes, railway (usually third class travelling, sometimes 
second class, and on two occasions special trains for short distances); 
motor cars (from a Rolls Royce to a fifteen year old Ford); motor lorry; 
horse carriage, tonga, ekka , bullock cart, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, 
steamer, paddle-boat, canoe, and on foot. 

The Congress provinces visited were: Bombay, Punjab, Sind, Delhi, 
United Provinces, Andhra, Tamil Nad, Nagpur, Mahakoshal and 
Maharashtra. Calcutta was also visited, but not other parts of Bengal. 
Kerala (Malabar) was just touched at Cannanore. This leaves only 
Gujarat, N.W.F. Province, Assam and parts of central India and 
Rajputana which were not visited. 

Most of the touring was done in rural areas and apart from the 
meetings which had been arranged, there were innumerable impromptu 
gatherings by the roadside. During a day as many as a dozen meetings 
might be held, some of them having audiences of thirty thousand or 
more. Some mammoth gatherings approached a hundred thousand. A 
meeting of five thousand was considered a small affair. The daily total 
of persons attending was frequently 100,000, sometimes it was much 
greater. On a rough and conservative estimate, it can be said that ten 
million persons actually attended the meetings I addressed, and probably 
several million more were brought into some kind of touch with me 
during my journeying by road. These vast audiences usually had a 
large proportion of women. 

These figures do not include the attendance at the Faizpur Congress, 
nor do they include the tours (such as those to Burma and Malaya) 
subsequent to February 1937. 

'lliese intensive tours called for a great deal of staff-work and efficient 
organisation. Generally speaking the organisation was excellent but too 
much was attempted to be done in a brief day of twenty four hours. 
I >ay after day the programme began at dawn and went on till very late 
u I night— eighteen hours or more. Once on February 13th-14th it meant 
routinuous movement and addressing of meetings for the whole day 
and night— twenty four hours— the next day's programme beginning soon 
after. 
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1. Circular to P.C.Cs 1 


Allahabad 
February 9, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

As you are aware the A.I.C.C. will meet in the third week of March to 
consider the question of office acceptance. Before the A.I.C.C. meets 
the P.C.Cs have to send their recommendations in accordance with the 
Congress resolution and the P.C.Cs are supposed to consult their district 
and local committees. The object is to have a large body of opinion 
of the rank and file of the Congress to enable the A.I.C.C. to decide 
the question. As the time at our disposal is short early steps should be 
taken to consult provincial and local committees. I would therefore 
request you to take steps in this matter as soon as you are free from 
the elections and to communicate to our office the recommendations of 
your P.C.C. and local committees. 

These recommendations should obviously bear in mind and should fit 
in with the general Congress policy governing the new Act, as embodied 
in the Congress resolutions and the Congress election manifesto. 
Brief replies, positive or negative, will not be very helpful. Therefore a 
reasoned recommendation should be sent outlining the line of action 
to be taken up by the Congress members of the legislatures to further 
our policy of rejection of the Act as a whole and to impede the further 
development of the federal scheme. This policy has to be an all-India 
one. It should deal with the specific instances of the Congress having 
an absolute majority in a provincial assembly, a doubtful majority on a 
roughly fifty-fifty basis, and a minority. If all these considerations are 
lx)rne in mind and discussed, the recommendations will help both the 
A.I.C.C. and the public generally in coming to right conclusions. It 
should always be remembered that the question is one of larger policy 
and not merely one of local significance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-28/1937, p. 524, N.M.M.L. 
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2. The Need for Sanctions 1 


There are three views on the question of office acceptance. These are: 
first, we should go to the legislatures to wreck the constitution and 
therefore we should not accept office; second, we should accept office 
and run the constitution; third, we should accept office with a view to 
wrecking the constitution. I would however like to hear the views of 
the members who are attending the meeting. 

To me this constitution appears to be worthless. It does not give us 
any real powers or rights. Our hands and feet will remain tied. We 
shall not be able to do anything in particular while in office. 

The main question before us is how to wreck the constitution. Our 
main programme lies outside the legislatures. That programme is to 
create sanctions. Without creating sanctions we cannot do anything. 
The count rv’s increasing sanction should be reflected inside the legisla- 
tures. The legislatures should not be divorced from the reality outside. 


1. Speech at the meeting of the Allahabad District Congress Committee, 19 
February 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 20 February 1937. 


3. The Importance of Mass Contacts 1 


Allahabad 
February 19, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Now that the elections are over we are in a position to review the situa- 
tion and plan our future work. The larger policy governing our work in 
the legislatures and outside has already been laid down by the Congress 

1. Circular to the provincial Congress committees. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1936, 
p. 9, N.M.M.L. 
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—the policy of fighting the new Act and the federation, and working for 
the constituent assembly. How best to do this, in so far as the legisla- 
tures are concerned, will be determined by the A.I.C.C. next month. 
But the large body of Congress workers should not merely wait for deve- 
lopments. They have immediate and important work ahead of them 
and this has to be undertaken whatever the ultimate decision of the 
A.I.C.C. might be. 

The elections have taught us afresh the old lesson— that our strength 
comes from the masses and from mass organisation and the facing of 
problems affecting the masses. Everywhere, where we went to the 
masses direct, we had splendid response from them. Our very few re- 
verses were largely due to our workers not looking' to the masses in 
that area but relying on the support of small groups and individuals. 
But the days of small groups controlling elections are past. 

Secondly, wherever Congress work had been done in the past regu- 
larly and efficiently and the Congress organisation had been kept func- 
tioning, our success was overwhelming. It was not the election cam- 
paign so much as the previous work and contacts with the masses that 
helped us. 

Thirdly, our election campaign itself was something much more than 
getting some Congressmen elected to the legislatures. It was a wide- 
flung appeal to India's millions to line up with the Congress for Indian 
independence and the facing and ending of the appalling poverty and 
misery of the Indian people. It was to this cry and appeal that these 
millions responded in such magnificent measure. 

Our future work must therefore keep all this in view. We must re- 
member always that despite all our success in the elections our most 
important work lies with the masses. Work in the legislatures, in order 
to have any effectiveness, must be kept in line with mass work and 
mass contacts. The newly elected Congress members of the legisla- 
tures have, inevitably, to carry through their tasks in these legislatures, 
but they have a larger field of action and that is their constituency. 
They represent not only their voters, who form ten per cent of the 
population, but also the ninety per cent others in that area. They must 
therefore keep intimate touch with these masses of our countrymen 
and coordinate their activity in the legislatures with their work outside. 
Both have the same objective— Indian independence and the lessening 
of the burdens of our people. 

Mass work cannot be done with success individually. It requires or- 
ganisation. Obviously the organisation that can undertake this with 
success is the Congress. Therefore our immediate objective must be 
the formation of Congress committees in every village. This would be 
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in accordance with the direction of the Faizpur Congress. 2 Wherever 
I have travelled during these last few months of intensive touring, I 
have laid stress on village committees and I have invariably found that 
the peasantry and others welcomed the idea warmly. We must there- 
fore start this working of forming village committees immediately. The 
village and the peasant await us— let them not w r ait in vain. 

Anti-Constitution Day: Another important work faces us. This is 
the hartal on April 1st in accordance with the resolution of the Faizpur 
Congress calling for a hartal or general strike on that day. I have 
found during my tours that this idea has met with a ready response. It 
must be popularised from now onwards, so that this day might be a 
magnificent demonstration of the nation's detestation of the constitu- 
tion and its resolve to be free. Every cooperation to make this day a 
success must be invited and welcomed. All those who want to get rid 
of the constitution and stand for a free India should be invited to 
join, such as trade unions, merchants' associations, peasants' unions, 
students' associations and like bodies. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. The Congress constitution and mass contacts resolution passed by the Faizpur 
Congress directed the provincial Congress committees to establish primary 
committees in villages. 


4. Congressmen and Ministries 1 


Allahabad 
February 19, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Consequent on the Congress victory at the polls the press is full of 
anticipation and rumours about ministries and coalitions. 2 I need hardly 
inform you that all these are products of fertile imagination and have 

1. Circular to the provincial Congress committees. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, 
p. 177, N.M.M.L. Jawaharlal also issued the substance of this letter as a 
statement to the press on 22 February 1937. 

2. There was speculation in the press that the Congress intended to form a 
ministry in the U.P. and that an understanding had been reached between the 
Congress and independent Muslim members in the Frontier Province Assembly. 
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little relation to facts. So far as Congress members and parties of the 
legislatures are concerned they cannot take any such step till the 
A.I.C.C. has finally decided on our course of action. Therefore, all 
such Congress members must studiously refrain from committing them- 
selves in anv way whatsoever either to other groups or to members of 
the governments. In the event of a leader of the Congress Party in a 
provincial assembly being invited by the head of the government in that 
province his answer should be that he and his colleagues are not in a 
position to enter into any conversations till the A.I.C.C. has issued its 
direction on the subject. 

The newly elected Congress members of provincial assemblies have 
already met in some provinces to elect their office-bearers. They are 
likely to meet for this purpose in the remaining provinces soon. It is 
desirable that these parliamentary groups should remain in close touch 
with their provincial Congress committees and should confer with them 
and report to them from time to time. In this way a close connection 
will be established between work inside the legislature and our outside 
activities and the two will be coordinated together. 

Please inform the newly elected Congress members of your provincial 
legislature of this circular. I enclose an extra copy of it to be sent 
immediately to the leader of the Congress assembly party in your pro- 
vince. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Circular to P.C.Cs 1 

Allahabad 
Match 3, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I enclose a copy of a circular I am issuing to the secretaries of P.C.Cs 
for your information so that you might pass it on to the leader 
of the Congress parliamentary party in your province. It is quite pos- 
sible that vou or the leader of the Congress parliamentary party may 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. C-14/1937., p. 6\ N.M.M.L. 
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be approached by representatives of the government to discuss forma- 
tion of ministries or other matters relating to the legislature. You may 
also be approached by other groups in the legislature. It is highly 
desirable that the response to all such requests should be clear and 
definite and uniform all over India. With other groups we can form 
no alliances. 

If a request comes from a Governor for an interview to discuss such 
matters, an answer should be sent pointing out that such discussions can 
serve little useful purpose at this stage till the A.I.C.C. has finally 
decided the lines of our future policy. If, however, the Governor still 
desires to meet you or the leader of the parliamentary party, you or he 
should see him and give him an answer on the same lines. Further, 
you can draw his attention to the resolutions of the Working Com- 
mittee recently passed which lay down the general lines of the policy 
which will govern us in the legislatures and outside . 2 Beyond this you 
cannot go at this stage. 

The question of ministries is still undecided and all speculations in 
regard to it are premature and undesirable. There is however another 
question: who is going to be the president of the legislature? It is 
likely that our policy will be to put up a Congress member for this 
post and to ask the party to support him. This post is an important 
one involving constant contact with representatives of the government 
and requiring the possession of many qualities. We cannot distribute 
this or any other post or office as rewards to individuals, however 
deserving of reward they might be. We have to keep this larger 
viewpoint of our cause and our freedom struggle always before us. 
Therefore all such matters must be considered from this larger view- 
point. It is desirable therefore that you or your party should arrive 
at no final decisions in such matters without reference to the Work- 
ing Committee. Whenever such questions arise, I shall expect to hear 
from you. 


2. At its meeting held in Wardha on 27-28 February and 1 March 1937, the 
Working Committee declared: “The Congress has entered the legislatures not 
to cooperate with the new constitution or the government but to combat the 
Act and the policy underlying it, as this Act and policy are intended to tighten 
the hold of British imperialism on India and to continue the exploitation of 
the Indian people. The immediate objective is to resist the introduction and 
working of the federal part of the Act, and to lay stress on the nation’s demand 
for a constituent assembly.” Another resolution asked the Congress members of 
the assemblies to coordinate the work inside the legislatures with the Congress 
work done outside. 
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I shall be glad if you will communicate the contents of this letter 
to the leader of the Congress parliamentary party in your province. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. The Need for a Long-term View 1 


We have reached a stage when we should have a clear-cut policy. 
The ultimate goal of the Congress is to capture power. The seizure, 
nay, the revolutionary seizure, of power is the aim of the Congress. 
It is not only for removing the defects of the administration, but also 
to wrench the power of government with the force and strength 
acquired through the mandate given to us by the people. We should 
not therefore forget that goal whatever may be the decision arrived at 
on office acceptance. But we should carefully judge all our actions 
and measure each step that we take so that we are able to know that 
in our struggle we are going in the right direction. Unless we have 
some fixed norms and standards by which we judge our actions, we 
shall be lost in the confusion about the issue of office acceptance by 
the Congress. The test of any step taken, such as acceptance of 
ministry or otherwise, depends on how we can propagate our work 
and what effect it will have on the rank and file of the Congress. We 
have to see from a long-term point of view whether we are taking a 
false step for some short-term and immediate gain. 

Although the Congress has kept the issue open, it has given sufficient 
expression of its policy in the election manifesto and the various reso- 
lutions passed from time to time by the Working Committee. The 
basic idea is not to extend our cooperation to the present constitution. 
The main policy of the Congress has once again been placed before 
the people by the Congress Working Committee when it met recently 
at Wardha. It was with a view to give clear directions to the people 
that the Working Committee at Wardha passed resolutions emphasising 
the Congress objective, though decision on the office acceptance issue was 
postponed until opinions of the provincial committees were received. 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 3 March 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 4 March 
1937. 
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We are fighing for things afar and we must look ahead. We must 
have a clear-cut policy. If we have such a policy then we can expect 
the masses to support us. I am quite sure that any show of sophistry 
or cleverness at this juncture would not work. I have tried to under- 
stand the kisans and I am of opinion that they would understand and 
appreciate a clear and straightforward policy better. In my view, the 
kisans and labourers are anti-imperialists. But we should not be led 
away by any wrong notion that by doing a little good to the kisans we 
would be able to strengthen our hold on them. Such a move would 
amount to chal bazi. 

I am surprised to hear Dr. Katju arguing that we should enter the 
legislatures to prove our capacity to maintain law and ^rder and re- 
duce forgerv and perjury. Well, this is not at all the issue before Con- 
gressmen. What we have to keep in view is the object and the 
means that we adopt for achieving it. We have to see very carefully 
what effect will be produced by any particular action of ours on the 
people whose support and sympathies we enjoy. 


7. The Snare of the Constitution 1 


Bv casting votes in the legislatures we cannot wreck the constitution. 
The utmost we can do is to create deadlocks. We can wreck it when 
our efforts are backed by organised mass effort. Issues bigger than mere 
elections await us. Through elections we wanted to raise a storm and 
create a revolutionary outlook. The Congress victor)' has created an atmos- 
phere in the country which could not have been accomplished by indi- 
vidual canvassing as pursued in the previous elections. 

We must however investigate the causes of the few defeats which we 
have suffered. Though the Muslim nominees of the Congress have 
been defeated in the U.P ., 2 I refuse to believe that the Congress has no 

1. Speech at the Congress legislators’ meeting, Lucknow, 6 March 1937. From 
i he Hindustan Times , S March 1937. 

2. In the U.P. elections, out of 66 Muslim seats, the Congress contested only 9 
and lost all. 
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hold on the Muslim masses. I am sure that when the next opportunity 
comes we shall not lose a single Muslim seat in the rural areas though 
I am not quite certain about the urban seats. I don't think the Muslim 
masses are indifferent to the Congress. In my opinion, our defeat was 
mainly due to our failure to reach them. Our efforts at reaching them 
in the countryside were inadequate, mainly due to the paucity of Muslim 
workers. We now need Muslim workers in larger numbers. 

We must also fully understand the implications of Congressmen's 
entry into the legislatures. Nobody likes fighting for the sake of fighting, 
but we must not forget our objective, namely, acquisition of power for 
the bigger struggle that awaits us. I just cannot believe that any major 
problem confronting the country can be solved within the present politi- 
cal structure. I therefore think that mere formation of a ministry would 
not enable us to do any good to the peasantry. I regard the present 

constitution as a trap to catch us and mislead us. One thing however 

is certain, i.e., whether we are in office or not, we are in closer grip with 
the major problems. If we view the present situation in the proper 

perspective, we shall see that even if the Congress decides to accept 

office that would be for ending British imperialism and not for strength- 
ening it. 

I also want to refute the allegation that the Congress Working Com- 
mittee has prejudged the issue of office acceptance. I want to make it 
clear that the Working Committee has arrived at no decision in this 
regard. It is keeping its mind open on the issue. We must however 
remember that for success inside the legislatures we must not lose our 
contact with the masses outside. 


8. To Vallabhbhai Patel 1 


Allahabad 
March 8th, 1937 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I returned from Lucknow this morning and received your letter of the 
4th. 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records File No. 3590/H/II. 
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On return from Wardha I issued a circular to P.C.Cs. 2 I suppose 
you must have seen it in the press. I sent a personal letter to the presi- 
dents of P.C.Cs on the question of conversations with government etc. 3 
It is irritating to find all this loose talk about ministries being carried 
on by Congressmen and newspapers. I felt annoyed at some evidence 
of it in U.P. circles. I had not intended taking any aggressive part in 
the debate on the office issue in the U.P.P.C.C. but this atmosphere and 
various intrigues induced me to do so and I plunged in. 

Quite apart from the office issue, the whole manner of treating this 
subject is foolish and lacking in self-respect and political sense. The 
real significance of our victory in the elections is lost in arguments about 
the spoils of office. I have just had a letter from Agatha Harrison from 
London in which she points out this danger. 4 It was because of this 
that she stated at a meeting there (I think of M.Ps.) that the election 
was fought on the issue of independence and the victory was on that 
issue, and not on petty matters of detail. 

I hope to reach Delhi on the 15th morning. I shall stay at Ansari’s 
house. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


2. See ante, item 5. 

3. See ante, item 4. 

4. Agatha Harrison wrote to Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal on 3 March 1937: 
“What is not realised is the basis on which people have been returned to power 
nor the strength of feeling behind that basis. This we are doing all in our 
power to make clear so that in the days ahead public opinion is aware of the 
issues that are at stake.... I am saying over and again that the issue now is 
between Congress and the Government of India, that it has been returned 
to power on a Very simple issue by a method this country understands, an 
election, that the result of this is very clear.” 
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9. Speculations about Office Acceptance 1 


In spite of resolutions of the Working Committee and warnings issued 
by responsible Congressmen, I find that some newspapers and individuals 
continue to indulge in speculations about Congress ministries. I cannot 
stop them from these flights of fancy but may I remind them again 
that our cause is not advanced thereby. The election was fought and 
won on big issues— independence, ending of the present Act, constituent 
assembly— and behind this objective of ours ever hovered the spectre of 
the terrible poverty and misery of our people. The millions of India 
have set their seal on this objective and if we are true to them and to 
our pledges, we must only think in terms of these big issues. All India 
knows that the office acceptance issue will be decided within ten days 
by the All India Congress Committee in Delhi. Let us await that deci- 
sion and abide by that decision in a disciplined way. But whatever that 
decision may be it must keep our objective and policy in view. And 
all those who think in any other and lesser terms do disservice to our 
cause. To discuss the personnel of ministries when the whole question 
of acceptance of office itself is undecided seems to me lacking in the 
dignity, restraint and self-respect which our great organisation demands 
of its members. The recent decision of the U.P. Provincial Congress 
Committee 2 should be a warning to those who think too light-heartedly 
in terms of personnel of ministries. We are not out for the spoils of 
office but for bigger, vaster things affecting our millions, and we have 
to find the best way to gain them. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 8 March 1937. The Leader , 10 March 1937. 

2. The U.P.P.C.C., meeting in Lucknow on 7 March 1937, resolved in favour 
of non-acceptance of office by a majority of thirty votes. 
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10. On Non-acceptance of Office 1 


It is surprising that the press which is supposed to know everything 
and be all-pervasive is completely out of touch with the feelings of the 
people, particularly in rural India. It is also ignorant of many happen- 
ings in the country. Newspapers play a great role and exert great in- 
fluence on the people. We are aware of the conditions in Germany 
and Italy where the news is absolutely one-sided. 

Question: Why does the Congress have a legislative programme 
if it does not intend taking up office? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Congress has to go to the people and tell them 
what it stands for apart from telling them whether it can carry out its 
programme or not. The question really is not bound up with the tak- 
ing up of office. Many things that the Congress wants seem to be 
outside the purview of the present Act and even if the Congress accepts 
office it may not be able to give effect to them. 

Q: Is acceptance of office a part of the process relating to the 
wrecking of the new constitution as envisaged in the election mani- 
festo? 

JN: The phrase used in the election manifesto is meant to convey an 
idea of combating the constitution and ending it as soon as possible 
and, I believe, that would remain the background of the Congress policy. 

Q: After having placed a well-defined programme before the coun- 
try, would not the Congress, by refusing to take office, be dishearten- 
ing the electorate? 

JN: If the Congress, after accepting office, failed to carry out its pro- 

gramme, would it not irritate the people more? 

Q: Is it not necessary to take advantage of whatever power is 
given under the Act and give effect to the extra-legislative activities 
of the Congress? 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 14 March 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 
15 March 1937. 
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JN: What happens in our villages is of greater significance than what 
happens inside the legislatures, and taking the whole position into 
account, our strength would be increased more by work outside than 
inside the legislatures. 


11. On Formation of Congress Ministries 1 


'Ibis convention cannot be a permanent body, but that does not mean 
that it would cease to exist. Its constituents will be there and they 
can be called together if need arises. There are several questions, in 
the absence of direction, with regard to the work of the Congress legis- 
lators in the provinces wherein they are not in a majority and it is asked 
whether alliances with other groups are permitted. 

No alliance can be entered into without the sanction of the Work- 
ing Committee but cooperation in particular matters with other groups 
lias not been ruled out. 

The ultimate control of the work of Congress legislators would 
vest in a small committee of three to five members. The intention is 
not that this committee should necessarily be representative of different 
provinces or provincial Congress legislators. Personally I do not feel 
that there is any objection to a non-legislative arm controlling the legis- 
lative arm of the Congress. 

There is no need to discuss how important or representative the con- 
vention is. The delegates attending the convention are representatives, 
not because they are victors in elections but because they represent the 
Congress viewpoint. The convention can do nothing apart from the 
( Congress. Immediately it does so it would become a rival organisation. 

The resolution amounts to disobeying of the directions given by the 
Working Committee to the convention. How can Congressmen invite 

I I 1 mm The Hindustan Times, 20 March 1937. 

This speech was delivered at the subjects committee meeting of the All India 
Convention of Congress members held in Delhi on 19 March 1937 on the re- 
solution moved by Yakub Hassan, a Congressman from Madras, proposing that 
the convention should invite non-Congress legislators also to discuss the plan 
for the preparation of a constitution. 
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the cooperation of semi-imperialist groups and permit them to have a 
say in the matter of framing the future constitution? It is a dangerous 
thing to revert to an “all party attitude”. There has been enough 
weakening in this matter. The constitution should be drafted by the 
strong hand of the masses, not by the quill pens placed above their ears. 
If the object is to consider the communal issue and find out why 
Muslim candidates did not succeed in elections in the same measure as 
others, I am agreeable to it. If you want to combat the psychology of 
fear that pervades the country with regard to the communal problem, 
I welcome it, but for that the ground will have to be prepared first by 
a small committee and then a larger body could take it up. We have 
failed to make any advance in solving the communal problem because 
this method has not been adopted. 

There is no reason why we should not discuss with non-Congress 
legislators or others, but the proposal made in the resolution really 
goes beyond the terms of reference of the convention. That is not 
the only objection. I repeat that the subject is not one that should 
straightway be referred to a large gathering. Otherwise, more harm 
than good might be done to the object which Mr. Yakub Hassan 2 has 
in mind. 

2. (1875-1940); a leading Congressman of Tamil Nadu and one of the founders 
of the Muslim League; member, Madras Legislative Council, 1930 and Minis- 
ter for Public Works in the Congress ministry formed in Madras Presidency, 
1937-39. 


12. Presidential Address to the All India Convention of 
Congress Legislators 1 


We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and repre- 
senting the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie 
half a century of our country's history and a tradition of growth and 
change and adaptation to fresh needs and new situations. But today 
we meet in this convention under novel conditions, for this convention 

1. Delhi, 19 March 1937. The Hindustan Times, 20 March 1937. Reprinted in 

Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 104-121. 
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has no background except such as we determine. Well-established 
institutions and organisations develop, in the course of time, a certain 
will and momentum which carry them forward almost apart from the 
desires of their constituent elements. They have an individuality 
which expresses itself in its own particular way, a certain stability and 
steadiness of purpose as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of 
movement, but when they move, they have all the greater momentum, 
and they change the shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

But this convention is new and few people seem to know what it is 
or what it is going to be. Some doubt is justified; and yet all of us 
know well our moorings and our purpose, and though, as a convention, 
we may be new, we have our roots in those past struggles which are 
written in the history of the Congress and our freedom movement. 
This convention is a child of the Congress, looking to it for strength 
and guidance. 

In writing this address 2 I suffer from a disability. During the few 
days that will elapse between now and the meeting of the convention, 
the major issues before us will be decided by the All India Congress 
Committee. I do not know what these final decisions will be, and so, 
when this written message changes to the spoken word, much may have 
happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet, whatever 
this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear and 
hxcd for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by our 
election manifesto. We must move within that orbit and any attempt 
to go out of it would be a betrayal of that policy and of the larger 
interests for which the Congress has stood. Those of you who have 
Ixrcii elected to the new legislatures have asked the suffrage of the 
|>eoplc on the basis of the Congress election manifesto, and you must 
inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success 
at the polls is a striking testimony of the response of the masses to this 
policy and programme. Millions have testified to their faith and confi- 
dence in this; they have given it the final seal of approval of the Indian 
people. 

I lie electorate was confined to a bare ten per cent of our people, but 
everybody knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is 
Hu* (Congress strength. The remaining ninety per cent are even more 
solidly for the Congress than the ten per cent who have supported us. 
I liougli our success has been overwhelming and has confounded our 


2. Jawiih.it 1. 1 1 wrote this address on 11-12 March 1937. 
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opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested inte- 
rests who opposed us, it should be remembered that the whole machi- 
nery of election was so designed as to weaken us. The pressure of an 
autocratic and entrenched government was exercised against us, and 
behind it were ranged all the reactionaries and obscurantists who al- 
ways flourish under the shadow of imperialism. Yet we won in re- 
sounding manner. 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success. But our 
very failure on this occasion has demonstrated that success is easily 
in our grasp and the Muslim masses are increasingly turning to the 
Congress. We failed because we had long neglected working among 
the Muslim masses and we could ndt reach them in time. But where 
we reached, especially in the rural areas, we found almost the same 
response, the same anti-imperialist spirit, as in others. The commu- 
nal problem, of which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non- 
existent, when we talked to the peasant, whether Hindu, Muslim or 
Sikh. We failed also among the Muslims because of their much 
smaller electorate which could be easily manipulated and coerced by 
authority and vested interests. But I am convinced that, even so, we 
would have had a much larger measure of success if we had paid more 
attention to the Muslim masses. They have been too long neglected 
and misled and they deserve special consideration. I have no manner 
of doubt that they are turning to the Congress to seek relief from their 
innumerable burdens and their future cooperation is assured, provided 
we approach them rightly and on the basis of economic questions. 

We have too long thought in terms of pacts and compromises be- 
tween communal leaders and neglected the people behind them. That 
is a discredited policy and I trust that we shall not revert to it. And 
yet some people still talk of the Muslims as a group dealing with 
Hindus or others as a group, a medieval conception which has no place 
in the modern world. We deal with economic groups today and the 
problems of poverty and unemployment and national freedom are com- 
mon for the Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As 
soon as we leave the top fringe, which is continually talking of percent- 
ages of seats in the legislatures and state jobs, and reach the masses, we 
come up against these problems. This way lies the ending of what has 
long been known as the communal problem. 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the ferment among 
the Muslims in India, both the intelligentsia and the masses. Without 
any effective leadership, they have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this 
helpless position and feel that the communal leadership they have had 
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has weakened them politically, in spite of the trivial and superficial gains 
which they are supposed to have got from an imperialism which seeks 
to wean them away from the national movement. Muslims, young men 
and old, and the Muslim press, are full of this self-analysis, and the 
desire to get out of the communal rut and line up with the forces of 
freedom and progress is strong within them. They see how the Con- 
gress has swept away Hindu communal organisations, how it has cap- 
tured the imagination of the masses, and they feel a little desolate and 
left out. They want to share in the triumphs of today and tomorrow, 
and are prepared to take their share of the burdens also. And so this 
election and our campaign, though they resulted in the loss of Muslim 
scats as a rule, have been a triumph for us even in regard to the 
Muslims. They have gone some way to lay the ghost of communalism. 
It is for us now to go ahead and welcome the Muslim masses and 
intelligentsia in our great organisation and rid this country of communal- 
ism in every shape and form. 

The elections have many lessons to teach us but the outstanding fact 
is this: where we went to the masses direct we won overwhelmingly. 
Our partial lack of success in some provinces was clearly due to the 
Congress organisation there being confined to the cities and having 
little contact with the peasantry. We must remedy these failings and 
speak more and more the language of the masses and fashion our policy 
to meet their needs. We must carry the Congress organisation to 
every village, the Congress message to' every mud hut. 

I have referred to some of our failings and some of our failures. It 
is well to remember these and not to allow ourselves to be swept away 
by success into forgetting them. We build for the future and our 
foundations must be well and truly laid. To win an election is a 
small matter for us; we are out to win the freedom of our people. 

Having disposed of these failures let me refer to the success that 
lias come to us, for it is this tremendous success, not surprising for us 
who know our people, but astounding and upsetting to others, that is 
the outstanding feature of these elections. How carefully and loving- 
ly the government had nursed the great vested interests of India, en- 
(ouraged the big landlords and communalists, helped them to orga- 
nise themselves to oppose us, and looked confidently for success in its 

I vil venture! Where are they now, these pillars of imperialism in 
India and exploiters of the Indian people? Sunk almost without 

I I ace, overwhelmed by the sea of Indian humanity, swept away by the 
big broom of the masses from the political scene. Like a house of 
i aids, they have fallen at the touch of reality; even so will others go 
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who oppose India's freedom, and a day will come when British impe- 
rialism throttles and crushes our people no more and is a dream of 
the past for us. 

We went to our people and spoke to them of freedom and the end- 
ing of their exploitation; we went to that forgotten creature, the 
Indian peasant, and remembered that his poverty was the basic pro- 
blem of India; we identified ourselves with him in his suffering and 
talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and social free- 
dom. We told him of imperialism and of this new Act and constitu- 
tion which bind us still further and which we were out to end and 
replace by panchayati raj, fashioned by a constituent assembly, a 
grand panchayat of the nation, elected by all our people. We read 
out to him our election manifesto and explained its significance. He 
and his kind gathered in vast numbers to hear us and, listening to the 
Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken starved 
body rose up in enthusiasm and the wine of hope filled his veins. 
Who, that saw that vision, can forget it, or that subsequent sight of 
thousands marching to the polling booths in disciplined array, ignor- 
ing pressure and threat, disdaining the free conveyances and free food 
offered to them by our opponents? It was a pilgrimage for them to 
give their allegiance to the Congress, to vote for the ending of the 
new constitution, for the establishment of panchayati raj when they 
would themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed 
them. 

That is the significance of this election. If there is any meaning in 
democracy, if this complicated and expensive apparatus of elections 
and voting has any sense behind it and is not an impertinent farce, then 
the Indian people have spoken so that even the deaf might hear, and 
proclaimed that they will not have this constitution. They have given 
notice to British imperialism to quit. This constitution must there- 
fore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave the field clear for our cons- 
tituent assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is 
vain and profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact 
of the situation that this constitution must go. So the people of 
India have decided and we shall be false and unfaithful representa- 
tives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget this fact contrary to 
that emphatic direction. 

I know that there are elements among us who are too fond of slur- 
ring over these fundamentals, who look longingly to office, and who 
have even compromised the dignity of our great cause and of the Con- 
gress by discussing the personnel of ministries long before the question 
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of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office has been decided 
by the All India Congress Committee. Whatever their views may be 
on this issue, whatever the decision of the A.I.C.C. might be, I would 
have them remember, now and for the future, that no Congressman 
worthy of his name, no Congress member of a legislature, can act ex- 
cept with the dignity and discipline that our cause and organisation 
demand. I would have them remember the election manifesto and 
the Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the suf- 
frage of the people. Let no one forget that we have entered the legis- 
latures not to cooperate in any way with British imperialism but to 
fight and end this Act which enslaves and binds us. Let no one for- 
get that we fight for independence. 

What is this independence? A clear, definite, ringing word, which 
all the world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, 
to our misfortune, even that word has become an object of interpreta- 
tion and misinterpretation. Let us be clear about it. Independence 
means national freedom in the fullest sense of the word; it means, as 
our pledge has stated, a severance of the British connection. It means 
anti-imperialism and no compromise with empire. Words are hurled 
at us: Dominion Status, Statute of Westminster , 3 British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and we quibble about their meaning. I see no real 
commonwealth anywhere, only an empire exploiting the Indian peo- 
ple and numerous other peoples in different parts of the world. I 
want my country to have nothing to do with this enormous engine of 
exploitation in Asia and Africa. If this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for England, and in any event we wish to be friends with 
the mass of the British people. 

Dominion Status is a term which arose under peculiar circumstan- 
ces and it changed its significance as time passed. In the British group 
of nations, it signified a certain European dominating group exploiting 
numerous subject peoples. That distinction continues whatever 
change the Statute of Westminster might have brought about in the 
relations inter se of the members of that European dominating group. 
'ITiat group represents British imperialism and it stands in the world 
today for the very order and forces of reaction against which we strug- 
gle. How then can we associate ourselves willingly with this order 


3. Hie Statute of Westminster of 1931 declared that the “dominions are autono- 
mous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate to one another in their domestic or external affairs though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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and these forces? Or is. it conceived that we might, in the course of 
time and if we behave ourselves, be promoted from the subject group 
to the dominating group, and yet the imperialist structure and basis 

of the whole will remain more or less as it is? This is a vain con- 

ception having no relation to reality, and even if it were within the 
realms of possibility, we should have none of it, for we would then 
become partners in imperialism and in the exploitation of others. 
And among these others would probably be large numbers of our own 
people. 

It is said, and I believe Gandhiji holds this view, that if we achiev- 
ed national freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism 
in India, and a necessary result of this would be the winding up of 

British imperialism itself. Under such conditions there is no reason 

why we should not continue our connection with Britain. There is 
force in the argument for our quarrel is not with Britain or the British 
people, but with British imperialism. But when we think in these 
terms, a larger and a different world comes into our ken, and Domi- 
nion Status and the Statute of Westminster pass away from the pre- 
sent to the historical past. That larger world does not think of a 
British group of nations, but of a world group based on political and 
social freedom. 

To talk, therefore, of Dominion Status, in its widest significance, 
even including the right to separate, is to confine ourselves to one 
group, which of necessity will oppose and be opposed by other groups, 
and which will essentially be based on the present decaying social 
order. Therefore we cannot entertain this idea of Dominion Status 
in any shape or form; it is independence we want, not any particular 
status. Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will 
creep up and hold us in their grip, though the outer structure might 
be good to ldok at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance 
of the British connection. But let us repeat again that we favour no 
policy of isolation or aggressive nationalism, as the word is understood 
in the central European countries today. We shall have the closest 
of contacts, we hope, with all progressive countries, including England, 
if she has shed her imperialism. 

But all this discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk. It 
is many years now since India put that idea by and there can be no 
reversion to it. Today, with the whole world in the cauldron of 
change and disaster threatening it, this lawyers’ jargon seems stran- 
gely out of place. What counts today for us is to break and end 
this constitution. What counts for the world is Spain and British 
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rearmament 4 and the French armament loan , 5 and the frantic and 
terrific race to be ready for war before this catastrophe comes to over- 
whelm civilisation. When will this come, suddenly and unannoun- 
ced, and make a wreck of the modem world? That is the question 
for you and all of us, for on our answer and on our ability to cope 
with this crisis will depend the future of the Indian people. We 
have bigger decisions to take, graver choices before us, than those of 
lawyers' making. 

Those decisions and that action require strength and perseverance 
and a disciplined nation. They require the masses in intelligent and 
organised movement for mass ideals and mass welfare. They demand 
that joint front of anti-imperialist forces, of which we have heard so. 
much, and of which our National Congress is the living embodiment. 
It is not by mere votes in the legislatures, or petty reforms, or even 
artificial deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobilisation of 
mass strength, and the coordination of our struggle in the legislatures 
with our struggle outside. For, essentially, we aim at the conquest of 
power for the Indian people to shape their destiny, and that power 
will only come through our own strength and *will to achieve. 

This is why the Working Committee has laid stress again on the 
extra-parliamentary activities of the Congress members of the legis- 
latures and on mass contacts. Our overwhelming success in the elec- 
tions will be wasted if we do not keep up our intimate contacts with 
the masses and seek to serve them and mobilise them for the great 
tasks ahead. 

With this background of principles and Congress policy we have to 
consider the narrower issue of what we are to do inside the legislatures. 
This narrow issue, and especially the question of acceptance or non- 
acceptance of ministerial office, has given rise to much controversy, and 
has often been considered divorced from the more fundamental factors 
of the situation. Jf we remember these factors, and the Congress and 
the Working Committee have stressed them again and again, the issue 
becomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except 
indirectly, for, as I have already stated, the outstanding fact of the 
elections is that the people of this country have given their verdict 
dearly, unequivocally and emphatically against this slave constitution. 


In a White Paper issued on 16 February 1937, Britain announced a five year 
plan of rearmament of its army, navy and air force at an estimated average 
expenditure of £ 300,000,000 a year. 

5. France undertook to guarantee a Polish loan, chiefly for rearmament, of ap- 
proximately 2,600 million francs. 
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If the British Government has any respect for democracy and still sees 
virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this constitution and Act. That is our 
position and our demand, and so long as it is not acceded to we shall 
labour and struggle to that end. 

Congress members of the legislatures have their work cut out for 
them by Congress resolutions. That work is primarily to fight the Act 
and press and work for a constituent assembly. Some people, in their 
ignorance, have imagined that this convention is itself the constituent 
assembly and that it is going to draft a new constitution for India. 
This convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its function 
and the time for drawing up India’s constitution is not vet. Nor is the 
constituent assembly a magnified all parties conference. The constituent 
assembly that we demand will come into being only as the expression of 
the will and the strength of the Indian people; it will function when 
it has sanctions behind it to give effect to its decisions without refer- 
ence to outside authority. It will represent the sovereignty of the 
Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our destinv. 

How can this assembly meet today when British imperialism holds 
forcible sway here with its armies of occupation, spies, informers and 
secret service, and the denial of civil libertv? When so many of our 
loved ones and comrades languish in prison or detention camp? When 
this monstrous constitution has been, imposed upon us, despite our in- 
dignant repudiation of it? 

1 hcreforc let us be clear about it. There is no room for a consti- 
tuent assembly in India till we have in effect removed these burdens 
and obstructions, and the will of the Indian people can have sovereign 
play- And, till then, there is no room in India for any other constitu- 
tion imposed upon us; there is room only, unhappily, for conflict and 
struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
seeks deliverance. That nationalism is no weakling today and, though 
it may have to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will not tolerate 
domination and dictation. 

So we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures not to co- 
operate, for this so-called cooperation would only be another name for 
submission to dictation, but to fight the Act. Whatever decision we 
might take on other issues, that basic policy remains and must remain. 
Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances with individuals 
and groups who do not subscribe to this policy. 

It is within this narrow framework that we have to consider the ques- 
tion of office acceptance. That question will have been decided by the 
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All India Congress Committee 0 by the time we meet in convention 
and I stand before you, and by that decision this convention will be 
bound. So I cannot say much about it here. I have often given ex- 
pression to my views on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them in any way. But we have to remember that whatcvc - 
the decision of the All India Congress Committee might be, the whol< 
logic of Congress resolutions and declarations and policy leads us to 
maintain a spirit of noncooperation towards this constitution and Act. 
Ordinarily in a democratic constitution, to have a majority means an 
acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse responsibility and 
power when a democratic process offers it to us is illogical and impro- 
per. But we hare neither democracy nor power in this constitution; 
the illogicality and contradiction lie in the constitution itself. Are we 
to twist and distort ourselves to fit in with this perversion? Therefore 
whatever else we might do that spirit of noncooperation and struggle 
against British imperialism must pervade our efforts. 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve the 
burdens of our masses, to help the peasant and the worker and the 
vast numbers of middle class unemployed. Who does not want to do 
that? No one likes conflict and obstruction, and we have hungered so 
long for real opportunities for serving our people through constructive 
effort. I hey cry aloud for succour, these unhappy millions of our coun- 
trymen, and even when their voices are silent, their dumb eyes are elo- 
quent with appeal. It is difficult to live in this country surrounded by 
this human desolation and misery, unspoken often and the harder to 
bear because of that. We talk of Swaraj and independence, but in 
human terms it means relief to the masses from their unutterable sor- 
row and misery. Ultimately all that we work for resolves itself into 
that. And if we have a chance to give such relief even in a small 
measure, we cannot reject it. 

But that relief must be for the millions, not for a few odd indivi- 
duals. And if we think in terms of those millions what relief does 
this new constitution offer? I have read its relevant clauses again and 
again, ever with a growing astonishment at the audacity of those who 
have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those who need no 


6. At its meeting held in Delhi on 17-18 March 1937 the A.I.C.C. authorised 
and permitted the acceptance of office in provinces where the Congress com- 
manded a majority in the legislatures, provided the leader of the Congress Party 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state publicly that the Governor 
would not use his special powers of interference or set aside the advice of 
ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 
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protection, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, binding us 
hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses 
of India to sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. We cannot give 
adequate relief to the masses within the scope of this constitution; that 
is a demonstrable impossibility. We cannot build any new social 
structure so long as special privileges and vested interests surround us 
and suffocate us. We cannot carry out any policy, political, economic, 
social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil service is not subject to our control, and we may not touch the 
major part of the revenues. The “special powers and responsibilities” 
of the Governors and the Governor General apart, the Act by itself is 
more than sufficient to disable any minister. 

But we can do some other things. We can take upon ourselves the 
odium and responsibility of keeping the imperialist structure function- 
ing, we can become indirectly responsible for the repression of our own 
comrades, we can take away the initiative from the masses and tone 
down their fine temper which we ourselves have helped in building up. 
All this may happen if we follow the path of least resistance and 
gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. I do not think that 
this will happen for the temper of the Congress and the people will 
not allow it. We have gone too far for that. 

Thus we do not seek the working of the new constitution but the 
most suitable way of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevit- 
able in this scheme of things, and of carrying on our struggle for free- 
dom. 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Congress 
resolutions are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever the 
A.I.C.C. may decide 'm this question of office acceptance, we shall 
have to carry on the spirit and letter of those resolutions in the legis- 
latures as well as outside. 

Our decisions must be all India decisions, for it would be fatal to 
have variations in policy to suit the minor needs of provinces. The 
unity of India has to be maintained; so also the unity of our struggle 
against imperialism. Danger lurks in provinces acting separately and 
being induced to parley separately. Therefore, as I conceive it, the 
chief virtue of this convention, now or later, is to keep this all India 
character of our work in the legislatures ever in the forefront and to 
prevent fissiparous tendencies and the development of provincialism. 
A necessary counterpart of this is the maintenance of a uniform dis- 
cipline among Congress members of all legislatures. Every effort is 
likely to be made on the part of our opponents to effect breaches in 
that discipline and all India policy, but we must realise that without 
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that self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes and we 
become isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crushed in turn 
by our opponents. 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the 
Congress and that policy must be loyally carried out by this conven- 
tion and its members. What other functions the convention will per- 
form will be laid down by the All India Congress Committee and I 
do not wish to prejudge the issue in this written message of mine. But 
I can conceive the convention or its representatives not only doing 
what I have mentioned above, but in times of national or international 
crisis playing an important role in our struggle for power and freedom. 

You will soon go back to your provinces and constituencies and ex- 
plain to our comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, and 
prepare for the new forms of struggle that await you. We have some 
experience of this struggle for freedom and many of us have given the 
best part of our lives to it, and a variation in its shape or form will not 
deter us. But we must hold to our old anchor and not be swept away 
by passing currents. And we must remember that we live in a dynamic 
world where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and 
catastrophe. That crisis, national or international, may seize us by the 
throat unawares sooner than we imagine. So we must be ever rcadv 
for it, and we may not think or act in terms of static or slow-moving 
periods. 

Our next task is the hartal of April 1st, and on that day, I hope, you 
will be in your constituencies to take part in that might}' demonstra- 
tion against this slave constitution and to declare again, with millions 
of our countrymen, that this constitution must be scrapped and must 
give place to another, framed by a constituent assembly and based on 
the sovereignty of the people of India. 


13. Observance of the Anti-Constitution Day 1 


The 1st of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Congressmen 
and Congress organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day 

1. Statement to the press, Delhi, 22 March 1937. The Hindustan Times , 23 
March 1937. 
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as a day of complete hartal. On the evening of that day public meet 
ings should be held in towns and villages and an identical resolution 
should be passed at these meetings. T his resolution is given below. 
It has been framed on the basis of the national demand formulated by 
the All India Convention. 

This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the 
Government of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate 
the domination and exploitation of the Indian people. This meet- 
ing declares that the Indian people do not recognize the right of 
any external power or authority to dictate the political and econo- 
mic structure of India. The Indian people can only accept a con- 
stitutional structure, which has been framed by them, which is 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows 
them full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires. They stand for a genuine democratic state in India 
where political power has been transferred to the people as a whole 
and the government is under their effective control. Such a state 
can only be created by the Indian people themselves and through 
the medium of a constituent assembly elected by adult suffrage 
and having the power to determine finally the constitution of the 
country. 

This meeting, therefore, condemns and utterly rejects the new con- 
stitution and demands its withdrawal in accordance with the 
declared will of the Indian people. 


14. On the Futility of Office Acceptance 1 


The momentous discussions during the past week have not altered my 
conviction about the fundamental needs of the country at the present 
juncture. 

1. Interview to the press, Delhi, 23 March 1937. From 1 lw Botnbiiv O hrouiclc , 
24 March 1937. 
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Acceptance of office under conditions which would tic the hands of 
the ministers and give them more responsibility than power is futile. I 
am not sure whether any Congress government would at all be formed. 
Xo Congress ministry, for instance, could avoid immediate action 
to be taken to tackle the agrarian problem or the question of rural 
indebtedness. The condition of the peasantry in Bengal and the United 
Provinces is terrible. 

In the United Provinces particularly, where the peasantry is politically 
more conscious and better organised, the new excise duty on sugar is 
likely to produce a crisis . 2 Sugar factories have threatened to close, 
and if the threat is carried out, the economic troubles, which had been 
staved off by more and more land being brought under sugarcane, are 
bound to come to a head. The Congress ministry in the United Pro- 
vinces, if there is one, would have to deal with this problem imme- 
diately . 3 

Question : Keeping in view the stress that has been laid by all 
the leaders on the necessity of the work outside the legislatures 
being more important than inside, what would be the nature of 
work that Congressmen would have to do outside in the country, 
as there is a possibility that they may lose sight of that work in 
view of the recent discussions on the office acceptance question, as 
also due to the interest that is being evinced by practically every- 
one in the work within the legislatures? 

Jawaharlal Nehru : The Working Committee at Wardha has clearly 
laid down the work that has to be done outside the legislatures . 4 All 
Congressmen, and particularly those not engaged in any legislative work, 
have to carry out that decision. 


2. In the budget for 1937-38, excise duty on sugar was increased from Rs. 1.31 
to Rs. 2.00. The Finance Member had contended that if the new additional 
excise resulted in the closure of weak and inefficient sugar factories it would 
be an advantage to the industry as a whole. 

3. The United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act enacted by the Congress 

ministry ensured supply of sugarcane to the factories along with a minimum 
price for sugar, and created an official agency to deal with any crisis. 

The Working Committee called upon every Congress member to keep in touch 
with the primary and other local Congress committees in the constituency, 

share the responsibility of keeping the Congress organisation in that area in 

efficient working condition and remain in touch with the masses. 
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The legislative programme of the Congress, important as it is be- 
cause of its possible results, must not lead us to forget the organisa- 
tional and other activities of the Congress. It is on the strength of 
our organisation and our direct contact with the masses that our ulti- 
mate strength depends. Without this mass sanction behind us we can 
do little in the assemblies and still less outside. 

We should, therefore, let the Congress workers continue to concen- 
trate on the formation of village committees and enrol Congress mem- 
bers. The decisions of the A.I.C.C. and all other programmes of the 
Congress must be explained at the village meetings so that the masses 
can keep in touch with the political developments. We should try to 
enquire into their sufferings and, whenever possible, must try to give 
them relief. The Congress must mean the masses of the country and 
masses constitute the nation. 


15. To Lord Lothian 1 


Allahabad 
March 25, 1937 


Dear Lord Lothian, 

Thank you for your letter 2 of the 4th March which reached me in 
Delhi just after wc had come to our decision. 3 May I say that I ap- 
preciate your writing to me even though I may not always agree with 
vou? I am quite sure that a full consideration of all points of view is 
necessary in order to approximate to the truth or to the right course 
to be taken. 

The Congress Committee, as you no doubt know, went very far to- 
wards permitting the acceptance of responsibility under the new con- 
stitution. They went further than many of us wanted. We have cer- 
tainly asked for an assurance that they will not interfere with the minis- 
ter's discretion or ignore his advice so long as he acts within the con- 
stitution. If that assurance cannot be given then it is clearer than 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. He expressed the hope that ns the Congress was the largest single party in six 
provinces it would be willing to take office. 

3. On 17-18 March 1937, the A.I.C.C. had reiterated Mahatma Gandhi’s insistence 
on a written assurance from the Governors that they would not make pe of 
their special powers as a condition precedent to the Congress taking office. 
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ever that these special powers are not unrealities. It seems to me that 
the offer is a very fair one on our part. I do not yet know whether 
such assurances will be given. 

I wrote to you once before, I think, that I am in entire agreement 
with you on the importance of retaining and strengthening the organic 
unity of India. 4 All our policy is shaped to that end. We want to 
and must avoid the calamities and frustrations which the division of 
India must bring in its train. But surely the federal part of the new 
constitution does not help this unity. It sows the very seeds which 
produce discord and disunity and conflict. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, pp. 62-75. 


16. On the Fascist Nature of the Constitution 1 


Recent developments have made it clear that Congress ministries are 
unlikely. Even the modest assurance that was asked for on behalf of 
the Congress has been denied and wc shall soon see minority ministries 
backed by the special powers of the Governors. That is as it should 
be for it reveals the nature of the new constitution so that even the 
blind can see. It is a constitution with a democratic veil in the pro- 
vinces but essentially of a fascist type concentrating power in the Go- 
vernors and the Governor General. It is the culmination of the growth 
of the fascist spirit in the British Government in India and with the 
introduction of the federal scheme the structure will be complete. The 
veil is torn and the reality stands forth in all its ugliness. We are 
eon tent as we would have been in any event. The Congress policy has 
|>i < ii laid down in the clearest terms and to that all of us must adhere. 
We fight the Act and the constitution and we shall put an end to them. 
I v\ us all pull together to that end. The first answer must come on 
the 1st April. So remember the 1st April. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 28 March 1937. The Hindustan Times , 
29 March 1937. 
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17. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
March 28, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

I returned from Delhi yesterday. I feel tired and rather empty after 
these months of hard work. \\Tiat I want badly is rest to refresh a 
jaded mind. 

Your cable reached me in Delhi. I could not answer, partly because 
we were in the middle of the discussion, partly because only a very 
long cable in reply would have sufficed. I suppose you know how 
matters shaped themselves in Delhi. I do not wish to write much now. 
The future is uncertain still. It is by no means clear that ministries 
will be accepted by the Congress for this depends on the assurance 
being given by the government. The chances seem to be that a clear 
assurance will not be given. You will probably know by the time you 
get this letter . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 


18. On the Breakdown of the Negotiations 1 


I am perfectly satisfied at the turn the events are taking. 2 The Con- 
gress position is perfectly clear as we propose to go straight on, and we 
hope to put an end to this constitution before long. 

1. Message to the press given on the telephone from Allahabad, 29 March 
1937. The Hindustan Times , 29 March 1937. 

2. On the refusal of the Governors to give necessary assurances, the leaders of 
the Congress Party in the six provinces had expressed their inability to form 
ministries. 
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19. To Abdul Walli 1 


Allahabad 

30.5.1937 

My dear Walli, 2 

I have just received your letter. 2 I am very glad you wrote to me, 
because I value your opinion and especially at the present moment 
when we are all thinking hard how to deal with the Muslim position 
m the Congress. 

About Khaliq I need hardly tell you that I have myself been much 
put out at the way he has been drifting away from the Congress. For 
so many years past I have had a warm corner in my heart for him and 
I believe that my affection for him is reciprocated. It has grieved me 
therefore to find that political developments seem to be driving each 
one of us away from the other. For nearly a year I have neither seen 
him nor corresponded with him. I would be happy indeed if he broke 
loose from the reactionaries who surround him. 

I am surprised to learn from your letter about a scheme being hatch- 
ed to bring about a coalition between the Congress and the League 
arty in the assembly. I had not heard anything about it. I am 
entirely opposed to this as I am opposed to all pacts and coalitions with 
small groups at the top. So far as I know my colleagues of the Work- 
* n 6 Committee are also opposed to it. Abul Kalam Azad who is here 
at present also definitely opposes it. 

But what worries me is the larger question of getting Muslims in a 
body to join the Congress and to get rid of their vague suspicion of 
that body. For undoubtedly there is that suspicion and hitch. I 
wonder if you have any suggestions to offer. If so do write to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (i)/1937, p. B9, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1885 1941); a Congressman of Lucknow; suffered imprisonment several times 
(luring the freedom struggle; worked as secretary to Motilal Nehru, 1923-26- 
pubhshed Maloomat, an Urdu monthly magazine. 

1 In his letter of 28 March 1957 he informed Jawaharlal that Khaliquzzaman 
had been drifting away from the Congress and should not be brought back 
through any alliances or coalition with the Muslim League in the assembly 
once the Congress enters into a pact with the Muslim League it loses the right 
to ask the Muslims to join it.” 
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20. To Govind Ballabh Pant 1 


Allahabad 

30.3.1937 


My dear Pantji, 

I have just received a letter from an old Muslim friend whose opinion 
I value. 2 In the course of this letter he says that “a scheme is being 
hatched with the help of Pantji and Mohanlal to bring about coalition 
between the Congress and League parties in the assembly.” I am sur- 
prised to read this and I can hardly believe that there is anything be- 
hind it. Still I am referring the matter to you, because it has been 
brought to my notice under the best of auspices. I am personally con- 
vinced that any kind of pact or coalition between us and the Muslim 
League will be highly injurious. It will mean that we almost lose our 
right to ask the Muslims to join us directly. It will mean many other 
things also which are equally undesirable. But I need not go into this 
matter in any detail. Abul Kalam Azad, as you know, is strongly 
opposed to it. 

As I told you on the telephone last night I have telegraphed to 
Vallabhbhai suggesting to him that a meeting of the parliamentary 
sub-committee be held here about the 7th April. Abul Kalam is keen 
on this and I think, on the whole, that it will be a good thing to have 
the meeting. But we must have a Working Committee meeting also 
before long. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. E 1/1936-37. p. 11, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sec the preceding item. 


21. On the Success of Anti-Constitution Day 1 


I have recently had what is for me an unusual experience. For some 
days I have been confined to bed with fever. Fever and I have long 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 7 April 1937. The Hindustan Times , 10 * 

April 1937. 
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been strangers to each other and this new companionship has proved 
irksome and annoying. I am glad to say that I have ended it, and my 
first act on leaving my sick-bed is to offer my respectful and warmest 
congratulations to the Indian people on the wonderful demonstration 
of solidarity, discipline, peaceful organisation, and unity of all classes 
which the hartal of April 1st demonstrated. That hartal was meant to 
give yet again vivid and emphatic expression to the will of the Indian 
people to fight and end the new constitution. It did that in a manner 
which none will forget. But it was something more even than that. 
For behind that stoppage of work, the closed shops and businesses, the 
fields lying untended for a day, the empty colleges and schools, the vast 
processions and meetings, one saw the masses in movement, one sensed 
the ferment in their millions of minds, and the hunger that drove 
them like an elemental force to political and social freedom. Hindu 
and Muslim had that common aim and, forgetting their petty rivalries 
of a day, worked together and made the first of April a day that we 
shall not forget. That first day of April set a seal on that unity which 
had long eluded us, and it cast its glamour on the future that we are 
going to fashion with our united efforts. 

Efforts were made to suppress this great demonstration, especially in 
Bengal. They failed as they were bound to do. Some of our dear 
comrades have been arrested and await trial. I do not know fully the 
circumstances of their arrest but I do know that it was our desire to 
avoid conflict with authority for that is our policy at present. But I 
should like to say that this general policy does not and cannot mean 
that we are to submit always to every foolish or offensive order that is 
passed by police or executive authority to impede our normal work. 

The first of April saw the masses of India in motion; it also witnes- 
sed a frantic search for individuals to put on the liveries of ministers, 
for ministries were going abegging and there were few so poor in spirit 
as to be tempted by them. The strange and vivid contrast between 
these two brought out the difference between the real India and the 
marionettes that are made to function on the official stage. And the 
two together brought out the pitiful absurdity of the new constitution 
which the people of India have already turned into a corpse that awaits 
burial. 

Lawyers, as is their wont, discuss the mechanics of this constitution, 
and some even forget their law in their eagerness to champion the Bri- 
tish cause. And faded and discarded individuals, whose groups and 
policies the public had brushed aside into nothingness, appear again as 
interlopers and usurpers, posing as ministers, though they have no sanc- 
tion or strength behind them, except the force of British arms to 
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support them . 2 Legal quibbles will find rest now for the most eminent 
of the constitutionalists, Professor Berriedale Keith, has had his say and 
condemned the Act and supported the Congress attitude . 3 

But behind the mechanics of the constitution lie the realities of the 
situation, and these realities are that the masses have entrusted the 
Congress with their mandate and their power to fight this constitution. 
They are not going to abdicate that power because minority ministries 
function and the provincial assemblies are not allowed to meet for 
months. We shall know how to deal with this and ever}' situation for 
the initiative lies with us so long as the masses are with us and we are 
true to our mandate. But our eyes must always be turned to these 
masses, and not to legal quibbles, and the test of every action must be 
that it increases the strength of the masses. 

2. The Congress having refused office a deadlock ensued in the six provinces where 
it had a majority, and the Governors appointed ad interim ministers who had 
no support in the legislatures. 

3. (1879-1944); Sanskrit scholar and constitutional lawyer; professor of Sanskrit 
and comparative philosophy, Edinburgh University, 1914-1944. About the Act 
he wrote: “To say, as Lord Erskine and Lord Brabourne have said, that they 
would give the ministers all help, sympathy and cooperation is meaningless, for 
the Act itself gives powers and imposes duties on Governors, which reduce the 
ministerial responsibility to a farce/' 


22. On Federation and Deadlocks 1 


The Congress is a democratic organisation led no doubt by its accredited 
leaders who are essentially bound by the decisions of its majorities and 
rank and file. On the question of the constitution Act the Congress has 
repeatedly stated its position in the clearest language. It went to the 
elections with a manifesto; it won those elections on the basis of that 
manifesto although our friends who are never tired of pointing out the 
error of our ways criticised that manifesto. We are pursuing essentially 
that policy, now clarified and laid down afresh by the A.I.C.C. It is not 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 8 April 193/. The Leader , 10 April 1937. 
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open to any of us to go outside the decision of the A.I.C.C. in this 
matter. So far as we are concerned we are completely satisfied with the 
developments. We believed that deadlocks were inherent in the scheme 
and these have appeared at the very outset even though we attempted to 
avoid them. Our policy takes into consideration these deadlocks and 
therefore is not upset by them. 

There is nothing further that we need do; so far as the government 
is concerned our cards arc on the table but so far as the people are 
concerned we have much to do, for it is from them that we derive our 
support and strength and it is in their increasing strength that lies the 
promise of victory of our cause. 

There is no question of our approaching the government in any way 
in this matter. The conditions that the A.I.C.C. has imposed on us 
remain; it is for the government to agree or not to agree. 


23. On Lord Zetland’s Statement 1 


We should be grateful to the Secretary of State for India 2 for his state- 
ment clarifying the attitude of the government . 3 It is the old patroniz- 
ing and hectoring attitude to which we have been long accustomed. 
Wc are told to take the Act or leave it. This time the British Govern- 
ment have realized that we do not take this Act and we reject it with 
all the strength that is in us. That has been our consistent policy and 
that is the mandate which wc have received from millions of people 
in India. If there is any force in democracy, we must be true to our 
mandate from the electorate. 

1. Interview to the press, Allahabad, 9 April 1937. The Hindustan Times, 11 
April 1937. 

2. 2nd Marquis of Zetland (1876-1961); Governor of Bengal, 1917-1922; mem- 
ber, Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on India, 1933; Secretary of State 
for India, 1935-1940. 

3. In a statement in the House of Lords on 8 April 1937 Zetland reiterated the 
government’s stand that the Governors could not give any assurance of non- 
interference within the framework of the constitution and therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by inviting Mahatma Gandhi to a conference for re- 
solving the constitutional deadlock in the six provinces. 
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It is good and noble of the Lords to tell us what democracy means 
but it is not customary for democracy to be interpreted by the House 
of Lords or Hitler or Mussolini. 

It is as clear as the noonday sun that our paths lie in different direc- 
tions. There is nothing of common interest. We shall go along our 
paths resolutely and with a will to put an end to this bogus Act which 
has been forced down upon us. 


24. On Lord Lothian’s Statement 1 


I am glad that Lord Lothian recognises that the final authority to 
resolve any conflict must be the electorate . 2 If that is so, why all this 
argument and this talk of special powers and safeguards? It is because 
the Congress claims by right of the recent election to represent that 
electorate that it voices the demand of that electorate. We are per- 
fectly prepared to go to that electorate and take its decision. It must 
be remembered that the real question is not one of legal quibbles but 
of where power rests — with the British Government's executive or with 
the Indian electorate. It was tq make this clear that the Congress 
demanded assurances and Lord Zetland has emphatically replied that the 
British Government has all this power and intends sticking on to it in 
spite of the elections and the electorates. The real contradiction lies in 
the Act itself. It is an absurdity which has hardly anything to do with 
democracy or responsibility. 


1. Interview to the press, Allahabad, 14 April 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
15 April 1937. 

2. Commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal for arbitration to resolve the con- 
stitutional deadlock, Lothian, in a letter to the Times of 12 April 1937, had 
observed: “I am inclined to think that the real key to the solution lies in the 
recognition that under a system of responsible government the ultimate decision 
against abuse of power comes to rest with the electorate.” 
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25. The Magnitude of the Crisis 1 


The crisis that has arisen cannot be fully understood in the narrow 
legalist way nor can any real comparison be made with the constitu- 
tional development of the dominions. No dominion had ever been 
insulted in an Act like the India Act, passed in the teeth of the fiercest 
opposition, forcibly imposed, and containing the concentration of power 
in the hands of Governors and the Viceroy with a federal structure of 
stereotyped autocracy entrenching feudalism and making social progress 
constitutionally impossible. The recent elections fought on the issue of 
independence and utter rejection of the new constitution resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for this policy. Indian democracy has thus em- 
phatically demanded the withdrawal of the constitution. Democracy 
and special powers in the hands of the executive are incompatible, one 
suppresses the other. The dominion Governors' powers of veto are 
limited and the British conventions largely applied. In India the special 
executive powers are far-reaching and all-embracing and they have the 
background of an autocratic government. 

Apart from the safeguards the Act protects vested interests, prevents 
ministers from touching the major part of the revenues or dealing with 
the services, thus making it impossible for them to tackle any major 
problem. Because of this the whole Act must go to ensure progress. 

Despite this the Congress decided to accept ministries if it was 
assured, even in the limited sphere of partial provincial autonomy, that 
the special powers of the Governors would not be exercised and the 
ministers' advice would prevail. Without such an assurance responsi- 
bility is farcical and is divorced from all power. Such an assurance 
could have been given if the British Government's professions were 
sincere. It meant a liberal interpretation of the constitution. Consti- 
tutions are liberalised by interpretation of legislation. We offered the 
former and simple method although it would be temporary for no 
amount of interpretation could finally reconcile us to what was inherently 
bad. Still it might have been afforded some limited scope. The British 
Government's reaction is characteristic. They told us in their usual way 
that they will do just what they like regardless of millions of Indian 

1. Message to News Chronicle, Allahabad, 16 April 1937. The Leader, 20 April 
1937. 
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voters. They have appointed puppet ministers representing nobody 
and knowing they cannot face the legislatures they refuse to summon 
them. This is the way autocrats, afraid of the peoples' representatives, 
have always acted and this is the way, history tells us, that leads to revo- 
lution. Lord Zetland's recent speech is an invitation to the Indian people 
to get rid of the incubus, that is, British imperialism which, whatever 
its professions, acts in the old autocratic and domineering way. Some 
people live in the hope of divisions in the Congress ranks and the 
weakening of Indian opposition to British imperialism. 2 They hope in 
vain. The Congress will face the future struggles as it has faced those 
of the past with confidence and unity always remembering that its 
mission is to achieve the independence of the Indian people. 

2. Jawaharlal had reasons for this assumption. Lord Zetland wrote privately to 
the Viceroy on 5 April 1937: “We will see that no opportunity of reopening 
conversations with the leaders of the Congress in the provinces is allowed to 
slip by unheeded by the Governors... In this connection do you think that 
there is any definite step which might be taken, not necessarily by all six Go- 
vernors simultaneously, with a view to detaching the more reasonable Congress- 
men gradually from their allegiance to the caucus?” 


26. To Agatha Harrison 1 

Allahabad 
April 18, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

I have not written to you for several weeks, although much has happened 
during this interval. Perhaps you know that I have not been keeping 
well. Nothing much is the matter with me but I have been partly 
incapacitated during the last three weeks from taking my normal part 
in political happenings. I am better now though still rather weak. 

Indira has written to you after her arrival. It is good to have her. 
Early next month we hope to go to Burma. 

I received Carl Heath’s cablegram urging the Congress leaders to 
meet the Viceroy. As I have said above, I have been largely out of the 
picture during the past two or three weeks. But it seems to me that 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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there is not the faintest chance of the Congress leaders asking for 
interviews with the Viceroy. You must remember that the Congress 
is a big democratic organisation and it cannot be twisted in any direc- 
tion at the will of one or more of its leaders. Apart from this what 
are we to talk about with the Viceroy if we meet him? There is no com- 
mon ground that I can see. Viceroys and Secretaries of State will have 
to learn how to behave themselves before decent Indians can go any- 
where near them. There are no signs of this behaviour. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
April 21, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have not been writing to you for some time. This is no doubt due 
to my ill health, but do not imagine that I have been very ill. At 
first there was some suspicion of typhoid but that seems to have been 
wrong. I do not think there was anything seriously the matter with 
me, but somehow I felt thoroughly exhausted and could hardly do 
anything. I am slowly getting back to form. But it will take a little 
time before I am fit again. Early next month I hope to go to Burma 
lor a fortnight and it is just possible that I might go further to Malaya 
lor a week. I shall treat this more or less as a holiday, though there 
will be work to do and many engagements. Indira will go with me. 

I am not writing to you about the political developments. There 
ii nothing very new to write. So far as we are concerned there has 
Im < n no change in our position or attitude and there is likely to be no 
lumliunental change. As you know the government is not having meet- 
iiik.i of the new assemblies where the Congress has a majority. 2 But 

I | N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

>’ In spite of repeated demands by the elected members, the ad interim ministries 
in these provinces declined to convene the legislatures. 
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none the less these members are going to meet and carry on with part 
of their programme. This kind of parallelism must inevitably lead to 
some conflict, though this may be delayed. 

There is a meeting of the Working Committee here next week. It 
was to have been held in Wardha but because of my ill health they 
have changed the venue. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. To Horace Alexander 1 


Allahabad 
April 21, 1937 


Dear Alexander, 

Forgive me for the delay in acknowledging your letter and the account 
which Allen and Unwin sent. Ever since my return from Delhi I 
have been more or *ess unwell and laid up. I do not know what the 
matter was with me unless it was just accumulated fatigue. 

The political situation in India seems to have attracted some 'notice 
in England which is surprising enough. But as usual the press in 
England has expressed surprise at the way we refused to play the game. 
I am afraid that those who apply the tactics of the ostrich are likely 
to receive many more surprises in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Horace Alexander Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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29. To H.N. Brailsford 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


My dear Brailsford, 

This is a very belated acknowledgement of the greetings that you and 
Clare Leighton 2 sent to me some months ago. You will, I hope, forgive 
me for this delay. During the early part of the year I was continually 
moving about electioneering and for some weeks now I have been, more 
or less, confined to bed. Nothing much has been the matter with me. 

I imagine it is just accumulated fatigue. I have been grossly misusing 
my poor body during the past year and taking pride in the fact. The 
body has rebelled but we are coming to terms again. 

Because of my illness I have been largely out of the recent controversy 
about the constitutional crisis in India. I could not wholly keep out 
of it, for my mind would insist on thinking about it. Out of the crowds 
of legal and other statements that have been made the obvious fact 
stands out that the conflict inherent in the Act has taken immediate 
shape. There is going to be no peace in India with this Act. We 
surprise people in England often enough and are told by them that 
we do not play the game. But the surprise comes to them because 
they do not follow what is happening in India or rather they deliberately 
ignore it till their attention is forced to it. And when the games are 
fundamentally different they cease to be games. 

One of the most promising signs in India today is the ferment among 
the Muslim masses and intelligentsia. There is a general feeling among 
them that they have been led astray by their communal leaders. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to keep them away from the Congress and you 
must not be surprised if you read occasionally of Hindu-Muslim riots. 

There are of course obvious differences between different groups in 
the Congress but the common bonds are stronger and we all realise 
that we must pull together. Whenever a conflict threatens, our old 
friends, the Liberals, immediately line up with the opposite party. But 
I must not write any more now. I really wanted to thank you and 
Clare Leighton for the beautiful card of greetings that you have sent me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

l 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1899); a well-known American engraver and painter. 
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30. To William B. Benton 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Benton, 2 

I was glad to receive your letter from a steamer on the Irrawaddy in 
Burma. It was a pleasure to meet you here. I do not know that I 
succeeded much in placing the Indian viewpoint before you. India is 
a big country and her problems are complicated like the problems of 
all countries today. And yet essentially they resolve themselves into 
certain simple and fundamental issues. Already, as you may have seen, 
a kind of constitutional crisis has arisen over the new constitution. We 
are in a curious position. We have big elected majorities but they may 
not function and puppet ministries representing minorities or tiny groups 
function and the government does not even convene the new legislatures 
because to do so would be to invite defeat .... 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence. N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. (1900 1973); American publisher and advertiser; later a Democrat politician. 


31. To W.P. Crozier 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Crozier, 2 

I must thank you for your letter of the 11th March and the two copies 
of the Manchester Guardian which you were good enough to send me. 
I am sony for the great delay in acknowledging them. But for more 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1879-1944); editor, Manchester Guardian from 1932 till his death. 
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than three weeks now I have been unwell and mostly confined to bed. 
I am still supposed to keep away from work, though it is difficult to 
do so entirely. 

I have read your articles about the Indian situation with interest. 
Since then, of course, much has happened and many fresh develop- 
ments have taken place. Many people in India and England have 
expressed their views on the situation. I am sorry that I am not well 
enough to write to you at any length at present. But one thing I 
should like to say. Our friends in England dislike the Indian problem 
and try not to think of it as far as they can help it. They avoid con- 
sideration of it because the only way out of the difficulty is not to 
their liking. Having put the subject out of their minds they are taken 
by surprise when something forces them to think about India. They 
have not taken the trouble to see the natural course of developments 
in India or the various forces at play. They take an exceedingly super- 
ficial view derived from a few persons at the top and when this view 
docs not fit in with subsequent events they are angry with us. Nothing 
has happened in India in recent months which any competent observer 
could not have prophesied. And yet extreme surprise is expressed at 
developments in India. These developments may be on right or wrong 
lines, but they were not surprising or unexpected. 

What is surprising is that champions of democracy should support 
the new constitution in India and advise us to accept it as it is, and 
that they should further support the action of the Governors in appoint- 
ing minority ministries and refusing to call the legislatures. Democracy 
when applied to the East serins to undergo a strange sea change in 
the minds of our friends in England. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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32. To Sir Stafford Cripps 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


My dear Cripps, 

Forgive me for the great delay in acknowledging your letter 2 and the 
splendid telegram you sent me to Delhi. Soon after my return from 
Delhi I fell ill and ever since then I have been more or less confined 
to bed. I am however much better now 7 , though I still feel weak. 

You will have followed no doubt the political developments in India. 
Behind the legal and constitutional arguments there lies the real conflict 
and it seems that this conflict is likely to continue in some shape or 
other. You will realise no doubt that this conflict has come not because 
of the more advanced left elements in the Congress but because 
even the central elements could not adjust themselves to the new posi- 
tion. So that while w 7 e differed often enough within the Congress, 
in this matter we have pulled together and we are going to pull together. 

I do not know what has happened to the Tribune . It has not come 
to me for many weeks. I wonder if the censor is responsible for this. 

With good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 3 March 1937 Cripps had hoped that “the elected representa- 
tives will work for the establishment of freedom by refusing to partake of the 
empty fruits of office which can do nothing but poison the pure and free 
spirit of the Congress/’ 


33. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
May 2, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have received three of your letters dated the 23rd April and one dated 
the 24th. I write these few lines in haste as I am just off to Burma 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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As for the general political situation I shall not write much. You 
must have seen the Working Committee resolutions. They mean more 
or less what they say. I think you have misunderstood some of Gandhiji’s 
statements. 2 That is not surprising for he is not very clear. But the 
fact is that his attitude is stiff, stiffer than that of many other people. 
In the country a sense of coming struggle is gradually spreading. 

I feel very tired after this meeting and I am glad to be off to Burma. 
I shall not have rest there but it will be a change. It is just possible 
that I may stay on or even go to Malaya. All this will probably take 
me a month and I shall be more or less cut off from correspondence 
during this period— a good thing. Indira is going with me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. In a statement issued on 22 April 1937 Mahatma Gandhi observed: “What I 
want before Congressmen accept office is an assurance which I still hold to be 
within the power of the Governors that they will not interfere with the day 
to day administration of the provinces. For under the Act, it is not they who 
are responsible for the administration of the provinces within the sphere pre- 
scribed by the Act. All talk, therefore, of the constitutional inability of the 
Governors to give an assurance baffles me and makes me suspect the motive 
of the British politicians who have the working of the Act within their power.” 


34. The Princes and the Federation 1 


Tlic constitutional deadlock that has arisen in India, immediately on 
I lie introduction of the new constitution, has brought home to many 
I lie real significance of that constitution more than any amount of 
explanation and analysis. 1 he Act may remain on the statute book 
yet awhile and the shadow ministries function, backed by British power. 
But all this is unreality, the land of ghosts and spooks. The reality of 
today is British imperialism on one side and the Indian nationalism as 

1. Statement to the press, Calcutta, 3 May 1937. The Hindustan Times, 4 May 

1937. 
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represented by the Congress on the other. The Act has no place in 
the picture and so it is collapsing at the first touch. But we have to 
hasten this process at either end and so we must remember that the 
federal part of it still raises its ugly head in the mists of the future. 
The Congress has directed us to fight this federal structure and to 
prevent its introduction, for nothing is so bad in the Act as its 
federal part. 

What of the princes? We hear vague rumours of some agreeing 
and some doubting. .These princes, or nearly all of them, have acted 
during the past years of national struggle as the close allies of British 
imperialism. Consistently they have been unfriendly to the national 
.movement. Are they going to register another unfriendly act by join- 
ing the federation despite the unanimous opposition of political India 
to this structure? This will be a grave decision for them and they will 
thus align themselves, even more than before, in opposition to the 
people of India. There is a great deal of talk of independence of the 
states and of their special treaties and the like. But the thing that is 
going to count in future is the treaty that the people of India make 
with others. The Act will go inevitably with all its hundreds of sec- 
tions and its special powers and its federation. And so I would ask the 
princes to consider this matter from this point of view and not to rush 
in where wiser people fear to tread. 


35. The Strike of Jute Workers in Bengal 1 


The tragic incident which occurred in the morning at the Howrah 
station resulting in serious injuries to two unfortunate youths 2 should 
provide a lesson for the people who must realise that enthusiasm, 
although in itself a very good thing, must be kept within limits. The 
railway authorities should be blamed for having kept the mail bags 
scattered all over the platform for such a long period which really 
proved to be the cause of the unfortunate tragedy. 

1. Speech at Calcutta, 3 May 1937. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 4 May 1937. 

2. While garlanding Jawaharlal at the station a student accidentally fell on the 
railway track and fractured his legs. A Muslim member of the Barabazar 
Congress Committee also sustained injuries due to the heavy rush. 
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The very fact that over two lakhs of people are involved in the jute 
workers strike is a thing which can be ignored by no one . 3 For the 
moment the strike may be confined to jute mill areas round about 
Calcutta but they must realise that it is merely symptomatic of the labour 
conditions in India. They must also realise how it is influencing the 
whole labour movement in India, and as a consequence, the other 
fundamental problem of India, i.e., the agrarian problem. Everybody 
knows it well that both the agrarian and labour problems are inter- 
connected. 

I have carefully gone through their demands. I find it very difficult 
to understand how any person could characterise these demands as 
unjust and unreasonable. To my mind the demands are eminently 
reasonable. It has been stated that even Mr. Fazlul Huq . 4 the Prime 
Minister, at one stage of the negotiations with the strikers, admitted 
that the demands of the strikers are reasonable. The Whitley Com- 
mission which came to India eight or nine years ago had also recom- 
mended, as we all know, most of the things which the strikers are now 
demanding . 5 I am reminded of the opposition which labour had to 
face in the early nineteenth century from the millowners in England. 
The millowners have adopted the same attitude towards the jute mill 
strikers now. What does all this indicate? It points out that they are 
afraid of the labour movement in India. But I think if public opinion 
in India strongly supports these demands of the strikers, and if the 
public come forward to help them with money, it would be quite im- 
possible for any government to resist their demands. 

It is childish to say that the present strike has been engineered by a 
handful of agitators. A political colour is sought to be given to a 
question which is predominantly economic. Six months ago, I visited 
Calcutta when Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, at present the Premier of Bengal, 
saw me and declared himself as a khadem of the Congress and even 


3. The strike which had started in February 1937 ended in a failure due to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the interim ministry. 

4. A.K. Fazlul Huq (1873-1962); member, Bengal Council, 1913-34, and Central 
Assembly, 1934-36; delegate to the Round Table Conference, 1930 and 19M; 
Prime Minister, Bengal, 1937-41; resigned after heading a coalition ministry, 
December 1941 to March 1943; headed the United Front ministry in East 
Pakistan in 1954; was a central minister in Pakistan, August 1955 to March 
1956 and Governor of East Pakistan, 1956-58. 

5. 'Phc Commission had recommended standardisation of wage rates in the jute 
industry in Bengal, recognition of unions, provision for education of the workers 
and their children, elimination of jobbers for appointment, no dismissal of 
workers and construction of houses. 
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wanted money from the Congress to help him in his election expenses. 
Ministers in this province who secured their elections to the provincial 
legislative assembly profusely swearing by their solicitude for redressing 
the grievances of the masses are now behaving in a manner which shows 
that voices of down-trodden millions do not reach their high pedestal. 
Or else, how could one account for the astounding volte face of the 
Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who after having declared the 
demands of the strikers as legitimate only some weeks back, should 
now turn round and condemn the strike leaders as mere political agita- 
tors inspired by influences from Moscow? 

I should like to put some questions to the Premier. The first is this: 
Has he the power to deal with these matters? If he claims that he 
has not got that power to deal with these matters, these being vital 
matters concerning thousands of people, what earthly good will he be 
doing by continuing to occupy these ministerial gaddis? Today it is the 
problem of jute. Tomorrow it may be the agrarian problem of Bengal. 
You must remember that Mr. Fazlul Huq has succeeded in his election 
to the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the basis of having a certain 
agrarian programme . 6 Mr. Huq has' such an extraordinary record of 
effectively changing position one after another that I do not know how 
far he will stick to that agrarian programme which he and his Praja 
Party placed before the people of Bengal and because of which he 
succeeded in gaining his seat in the legislature. I do not know what 
he is going to do about that programme because it is quite possible 
that as he has changed in the past his views in other matters, he may 
also change his outlook with regard to the Praja Party programme. 
But suppose he sticks to that programme in theory, he may tell us 
tomorrow, as he is telling us about this jute strike, that although he 
still believes in that programme he is powerless. So, then, we arrive 
at this conclusion that he is helpless in giving effect to any major pro- 
gramme. Then what good does it do to anybody except the ministers 
to stick to their offices? That is a question that you cai) legitimately 
put to him. 

It is because of this that the Congress demanded an assurance from 
the Governors that there would be no interference with the work of 
the ministers, before the Congress accepted office. And they all know 
that because that assurance has not yet been given the Congress has 
not accepted office. If the Congress had accepted office they would 

6. The Krishak-Praja Party of Fazlul Huq had announced a radical programme of 
economic reconstruction of Bengal, which included the abolition of the zamin* 
dari system. 
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have functioned as ministers and would not be mere helpless people 
with whom one could only sympathise. If Mr. Fazlul Huq, on the 
other hand, says that he has the power to deal with these vital problems 
then why is it that he does not interfere? That is the question I 
would like to put to the Premier of Bengal. 

I his jute strike is important in itself. It is important because it is 
symptomatic of the labour struggle. It is important because it becomes 
a part of our freedom movement. And I want you all to help it with 
money and otherwise. 


36. The Constitutional Deadlock and 
the Constructive Programme 1 


^ ou have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution 
passed recently by the Working Committee on the present situation 
and the constitutional deadlock that has been created by the refusal 
of the Governors to give the assurances asked for in terms of the A.I.C.C. 
resolution . 2 

this resolution clarifies the present position, which has been already 
sufficiently discussed in the statements issued by Gandhiji and others. 
It is desirable that full import of the resolution and the future possibi- 
lities should be explained to all Congresmen and the public generally 
so that we may have intelligent cooperation of all in future. What 
the future may bring we cannot say but we have to be prepared for all 
contingencies. It is by our orgairsed and disciplined strength alone 

1. Circular to provincial Congress committees, Allahabad, 3 May 1937. The 
Hindustan Times, 4 May 1937. 

In a resolution adopted on 28 April 1937, the Working Committee observed: 
‘ the pronouncements of the policy of the British Government made by Lord 
Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
Congress. . . . The past record of the British Government as well as its present 
attitude show that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, 
popular ministries will be unable to function properly. . . . The assurances do 
not contemplate the abrogation of the right of the Governor to dismiss a 
ministry or dissolve a provincial assembly when serious differences of opinion 
arise between the Governor and his ministers.” 
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that we can shape that future. Hence the stress on tne constructive 
programme of the Congress. 

Previous resolutions of the Congress and the Working Committee 
have laid stress on the agrarian problem and on the questions affecting 
industrial workers. All these together form the Congress programme 
and all these have to be worked for. Above all I would beg of you 
to remember the future that looms ahead and to prepare for this. The 
Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in constant 
touch with their constituencies. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working 
Committee, while strongly condemning those, who have accepted mi- 
nisterships in defiance of the majorities in the legislatures and popular 
will, has advised that hostile black flag demonstrations should be avoided. 
This does not mean that such demonstrations are always illegitimate 
nor is it in any way a condemnation of those of our comrades who have 
so far taken part in them. Several have gone to prison because of these 
and our sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under 
the existing circumstances such demonstrations were unnecessary and 
that they gave fictitious importance to certain individuals who are styled 
ministers today. Therefore, they have advised against them and this 
advice should be followed everywhere in a disciplined manner. At the 
same time the holding of meetings denouncing the action of the so-called 
ministers has been encouraged. 


37. ToE.B. Shawe 1 


S. S. Ekina 

May 5, 1937 


Dear Mr. Shawe, 2 

Your letter 3 of April 30th reached me as I was leaving for the station 
and I read it in the train. You have raised so many interesting points 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A journalist working in New Delhi for the Statesman. 

3. Shawe had sought clarification on certain statements in Jawaharlal’s 
Autobiography. 
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in it that I would like to reply to it at some length. I am afraid I 
cannot deal with it as satisfactorily as I might have done if I had more 
leisure. 

1 he story of Motilal Ghose on his death bed was meant to illustrate 
Ins intense nationalism (which inevitably took the shape of anti-British 
Empire) as well as his sense of humour. 4 There was no question of 
this being his idea of paradise, much less is this my idea of paradise. 
A nationalist thinks too much in terms of his nationalism and forgets 
other matters. I am against the British Empire, not because it is British, 
but because it is empire. Therefore anti-imperialism leads me to dis- 
like the British Empire which represents imperialism in India. But all 
this has nothing to do, so far as I am concerned, with any animus 
against Britons or England. 

I have often written on the question of independence and Dominion 
Status. For various reasons I cannot conceive of India having com- 
plete freedom within the fabric of the present British group of nations. 
If the empire goes then this is conceivable but that will be a different 
type of connection for all the constituent elements. Therefore I stress 
independence as I must think in terms of the world as it is. A socialist 
Britain would change the whole nature of the problems and I would 
like to be in close contact with it. 

I think the danger to India from external invasion is greatly exaggerated, 
cither from across the frontier or from across the seas. A close con- 
sideration of the problem, in relation to each individual country from 
which danger is supposed to threaten, will show that there is not the 
faintest likelihood of it. But, of course, there is the risk and we must 
prepare for it as best as we can and I think we could put up a good 
show. Every country has to face these risks today, even the most power- 
ful of them. I do not want a protector of India, for a protector invari- 
ably begins to dominate. A country's strength or weakness is a relative 
factor; it depends on the balance of forces in the rest of the world. 
Of course we should try to take advantage of this. 

As for the frontier, I think that the British policy has been hope- 
lessly wrong and indeed it has an amazing record of failure behind it. 
Our approach would be completely different— a friendly approach and 

4. Jawaharlal had stated in his Autobiography that when he accompanied 
Mahatma Gandhi to meet Motilal Ghose, the ailing editor of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika f the latter while blessing Mahatma Gandhi and his movement, added 
that, “as for himself, he was going away to other regions, and wherever these 
might be, he had one great satisfaction — he would be somewhere where the 
British Empire did not exist. At last he would be beyond the reach of this 
empire.” 
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economic approach. Abdul Ghaffar Khan counts more on the frontier 
and round about than an army corps. A word from him will go fur- 
ther. Apart from this the only danger from the frontier is a danger 
of raids. That is bad but not of vital importance. Most of the trouble 
occurs when the British troops enter tribal territory. 

Responsibility and power certainly tone down people in opposition. 
But the real question is: how are some vital and urgent problems going 
to be solved? If they are not solved soon the basic trouble continues 
and the toning down of some people or groups does not make much 
difference. Others seek to represent those grievances and problems. 
On the solution of those problems equilibrium is established, and not 
till then. 

You are entirely wrong in thinking that the Congress, or rather the 
majority in it, merely wanted to find a way out for not accepting res- 
ponsibility and asked for Governors’ assurances for this reason. Most 

of us expected that these assurances would certainly be given and we 

were surprised at the turn events took. 

No one can say that an individual act of terrorism will never take 

place. It may be a reprisal, an act of personal vengeance, or due to 

religious fanaticism. But politically speaking, I think, there is no 
chance of terrorism playing any part in future. 

I do not think that the landlords or capitalists will change heart. 
But it is quite possible that the pressure of the masses may force them 
to agree to a change of system. What I pointed out was that the 
Congress was essentially a nationalist body but it was being influenced 
more and more by mass elements. Thus economic questions were 
shaping its policy now far more than some years ago. 

There are obvious fascist elements in India today. They may grow. 
But I doubt if they can keep pace with the growth of socialistic ele- 
ments. British imperialism, on the whole, encourages the growth, of 
Indian fascism, although there is some conflict between them. 

Anglo-Indians are welcome in the Congress. I am sure they will 
find a proper place in the new order provided they do not range them- 
selves against it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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38. The Unchanged Policy of the Congress 


In the course of his recent speech at the Conservative Association of 
Oxford University, Lord Zetland expressed a grievance that the Con- 
gress had not extended the hand of cooperation to the same extent that 
the government had done, and that he could not see how the Congress 
could expect the government to go further in order to meet the Con- 
gress point of view, so long as the Faizpur Congress decision to wreck 
the new constitution was not scrapped. 

Lord Zetland, as usually happens with most of the high officials in this 
country, seems to live in a world cut off from the realities of India. 

On your behalf, and as President of the Indian National Congress, 
let me say that the declaration made by the Congress at Faizpur re- 
garding the new Government of India Act is not going to be with- 
drawn, whatever happens; the declaration of the Congress that it is not 
going to work the new reforms will remain. 

The Indian National Congress has always stood for complete inde- 
pendence. We want our constitution to be framed by a constituent 
assembly elected by the representatives of all adult Indians. But, in 
spite of that, and against the expressed will of the Indian people, this 
constitution has been thrust on us. We rejected it. Constituencies set 
up under new reforms framed by the British Government itself had also 
rejected it by very large majorities. It can indeed be said that the 
whole country, with very insignificant minorities, have kicked back the 
constitution which the British Government had framed. That funda- 
mental policy of wrecking the reforms remains. 

The conditions which were responsible for that decision at Faizpur 
remain unchanged and nobody could now alter or deviate from it with- 
out the consent of the All India Congress Committee. 

There is talk of nearly one thousand detenus being released in the 
near future. This seems to be an eyewash designed to divert the coun- 
try's attention from the main problem of detention without trial. So 
long as there is any single detenu anywhere in Bengal, anywhere in 
India, or even anywhere outside India, the detenu problem remains and 
the anger of India about that policy of the government also remains. 

1. Speech at Calcutta, 15 June 1937, From The Hindustan Times , 16 June 1937. 

Extracts. 
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I am just amazed how such shameful incidents, like the banning 
of the Summer School of Politics and Economy at Kottapattam 2 and 
the alleged communist trial 3 at Calcutta, can take place under the very 
nose of the so-called popular ministers. I just cannot stand the vulga- 
rity of these incidents. They show the new reforms in their true 
colours in spite of pious professions of interim ministers.... 

2. The school started on 1 May 1937 by the Andhra Congress Socialist Party and 
the Andhra Youth League was banned by the government on 19 May 1937 
on the ground that it sought to spread communist and revolutionary ideas. 

3. Basanta Kumar Joshi and eleven others were tried on charges of conspiracy 
to propagate the doctrines of communism. 


39. On Rumours of Forming Ministries 1 


My attention has been drawn to the publicity that has been given in 
some Bombay newspapers to certain telegrams sent by Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel on the 9th March to Syt. Shankarrao Deo and Syt. Ganga- 
dharrao Deshpande. I am astonished to find that some people have 
drawn extraordinary inferences from these telegrams. On the very day 
that Sardar Vallabhbhai sent these telegrams he wrote to me drawing 
my attention to a newspaper report about some Maharashtra M.L.As 
having suggested names for the ministries. 2 He pointed out how unde- 
sirable it was for any Congressman to talk in terms of ministries before 
the question was decided by the A.I.C.C. Previously we had discussed 
this matter in the Working Committee and deprecated any activity 
which might lead others to think that any Congressman was eager for 
office. Some of us, as is well known, were entirely against office ac- 
ceptance. But all of us were clear that no names should be considered 
in this connection till the A.I.C.C. had given its decision and we decided 
that such vague talks must not be encouraged. They were improper 
and undignified. I issued a statement to the press on this subject 

1. Statement to the press, 16 June 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 17 June 1937 

2. The Times of India had reported on 9 March 1937 that at an informal meet- 
ing, the Maharashtra Assembly legislators had decided that the Congress should 
accept office and recommended the name of K.F. Nariman for the chief 

ministership. 
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at the time. 3 When we saw the press report about the Maharashtra 
M.L.As’ recommendation I was shocked and so were my collea- 
gues, for this showed an eagerness for office which was not to our 
liking. Sardar Vallabhbhai promptly tried to stop this undesirable ten- 
dency by getting into touch with the leaders of Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka. This was in furtherance of our own decision at Wardha. It 
had nothing to do with any individual. I must express my deep regret 
at the fact that some individuals and newspapers make serious charges 
without an atom of justification. 

3. See ante , item 9. 


40. To W.P. Crozier 1 


Allahabad 
June 24, 1937 


Dear Mr. Crozier, 

Thank you for your letter of April 30th. 2 I have been away touring 
in Burma and Malaya, hence the delay in acknowledging your letter. 

You are right in saying that one must not be too severe on people 
in England or in India who were surprised at recent developments. You 
arc also right in pointing out that some intelligent and important peo- 
ple among my countrymen were equally surprised. What I pointed 
out to you in my last letter was that many responsible people in Eng- 
land and in India form their opinions about the current situation with- 
out any reference to realities. 3 Such a thing cannot happen in England 
in regard to British politics because of your democratic background, 
numerous newspapers and other publications and a much higher stan- 
dard of political education. In India we have not got that background. 
Wc have an enormous gap between the very intelligent and important 
people you mention and the vast number of the lower middle classes, 
the peasantry and the workers. They live in two worlds apart and fail 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. lie had written that it was not only the British sympathisers but also a number 
of Indians who were surprised over the constitutional deadlock. He thought 
that many Indians including Congressmen also would be willing to work the 
constitution of 1935, though they intended ultimately to secure the overthrow 
of the India Act. 

3. See ante , item 31. 
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to understand each other completely. Many people in England inevi- 
tably come in contact with a handful of the upper class folk who, 
though full of intelligence and goodwill, are cut off from the mass of 
their countrymen, hence their failure to judge the situation. 

The Congress has escaped this isolation by its direct contact with the 
masses. It has at the same time many contacts with the intelligent 
people at the top. And so to a large extent it can grasp the realities 
of a situation. Those realities, as you will know, do not depend on 
pure theory as to what should be, but on many other indeterminate 
psychological factors. 

It is true that there are many Indians in the Congress camp who 
would be perfectly prepared to accept office under the new constitution 
if we got the assurances from the Governors which the Congress has 
asked for. 

Indeed that is the Congress position. The Congress is a large orga- 
nisation with many kinds of people in it who, though often differing 
themselves, are determined to pull together because they feel that any 
other course would injure the cause they have at heart. It has a fair 
number of intellectuals but it feels more and more the vague but never- 
theless powerful pressure of mass opinion. It may vary its tactics from 
time to time but its basic policy has shown, at least during the past 
seventeen years, an extraordinary uniformity. 

1 need not assure you that so far as I am personally concerned, in 
spite of views which you would consider extreme, I can easily conceive 
of cooperation for the good of India and the world between Indians 
and Englishmen. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To Agatha Harrison 1 


Allahabad 
June 24, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

I have got your letter of June 12th with its enclosures. 2 It is a little 
difficult to write much about the present situation. In a sense it is 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. She wanted a fresh effort by Jawaharlal to resolve the constitutional deadlock. 
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quite clear and its very clarity has brought out the inherent antagonism 
that exists in India. What we shall do in the near future I should 
not like to anticipate. But I do not think it will be influenced much 
either way by what the Viceroy has said or not said. We are meeting 
at Wardha on July 5th. 

I agree with you completely in theory that it would be a good thing 
for us to have an accredited representative in London. But who is to 
be this representative? You see that even a member of the Working 
Committee who was present in London hesitated to say much. The 
situation here is often so complex that it is not easy for a person at a 
distance to understand it or to follow it. So far as I am concerned I 
need hardly tell you that I would love to pay a visit to the West. 
This kind of thing invigorates me both physically and mentally. But 
it seems to me highly improbable that I will be able to do so. It is not 
impossible, just as nothing is impossible. Ultimately it is a choice as 
to where one can make oneself more useful. 

Indira's health worries me. She has lost weight since she came here. 
That of course is not surprising as she has suddenly had to face a hot 
weather after more than two years of a better climate. Part of her 
trouble, the doctors tell us, is due to her tonsils. So it has been decid- 
ed to cut them off. I hope this will lead to a permanent improvement 
in her health. Meanwhile she has been suddenly reminded by the 
Somerville people that her Latin test has still to take place. Also she 
must read up a large number of fairly heavy books in English, French 
and Latin to prepare for the coming term at Oxford. 

We are just at present having the hottest of hot weathers. We are 
on the verge of the monsoon. 


Yours very sincerely, 
lawaharlal Nehru 


42. To M.N. Roy 1 

Allahabad 
June 25, 1937 

My dear Roy, 

Your letter of the 16th June reached me last evening, that is, on the 
24th. The fault was not yours as the Bombay postmark bore the date 

1. Maharashtra Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) records, File No. 3590/H/1I. 
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17th June. Evidently, en route some persons were trying to derive 
some profit and instruction from your letter. But I am afraid they are 
a dull crowd and nothing seems to enter their thick heads. 

I have seen your draft resolution in the newspapers. 2 3 

My trip was certainly a success from the political point of view be- 
cause it shook up the Indians as well as the non-Indian population of 
Burma and Malaya. From my health point of view it was not such a 
brilliant success, though I feel certainly better. 

Your resolution had not reached the provincial Congress committee 
office at the time of the meeting of the council and so it was not con- 
sidered formally. But we had an informal talk about ; ' and the gene- 
ral opinion was definitely against it. This was not so mu ^ as regards 
the particular recommendation that you might make but the line of 
argument and the language of the resolution. I confess I did not like 
your resolution at all. 

What I said in Calcutta had little to do with the immediate issues 
before us. 8 I was referring entirely to our fundamental opposition to 
the new constitution in answer to Zetland’s speech. My own opinion 
regarding acceptance or otherwise of office has not changed remarkably. 
But it does not depend so much on assurances and the like. In such 
matters, of course, so many other considerations, apart from pure theory, 
have to be borne in mind before a final decision is arrived at. I can- 
not write much about these aspects in this letter. But what you have 
written has of course to be kept in mind. 

My own programme is entirely uncertain. I am going to Wardha 
on the 1st and likely to remain there for a week. Then I come back 
to Allahabad via Jhansi. I may visit a few places in the U.P. after 
that. But I am likely + be in Allahabad most of the time. The work 
at headquarters is heavy and has to be attended to. I do not know 
when and where it will be convenient for you to meet me. Perhaps a 
little later we might fix this up. I do not think it will be worthwhile 
for you to go to Dalhousie to see Subhas. Wait for him to come 
down. 


2. The resolution was as follows: “The United Provinces Congress Committee is 
of the opinion that leaders of Congress parties in the provinces where the Con- 
gress is in a majority should be directed to accept office, if invited by the 
Governors to do so after throwing out the interim ministries, as no useful 
purpose will be served by insisting on a formal assurance/' 

3. See ante, item 38 
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With all good wishes to you and Ellen, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


43. The Working Committee and Office Acceptance 1 


Question: What do you think of the Working Committee’s 

resolution ? 2 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Every decision of the Working Committee is a right 

one. Just as the Jcing can do no wrong, the Working Committee also 
can do no wrong. 

Q: Is the Working Committee competent to take a decision which 

is not quite in keeping with the All India Congress Committee’s 
decision? 

JN: It is always desirable to call the A.I.C.C. and pass a resolution but 

the time before us was so short, and the issues involved so important, 
that we had no alternative but to pass the resolution. The resolution 
itself made it clear that the Working Committee would have liked to 
submit its decision to the A.I.C.C. but there was no time. 

’The Committee would certainly place the matter before the A.I.C.C. 
when it meets next which would be done in due course. 

1. Interview to the press, Wardha, 7 July 1937. From The Hindmtan Times , 
9 July 1937. 

2. Reviewing the position in the light of further declarations made by Zetland, 
Stanley and Linlithgow, the Congress Working Committee in a resolution on 
7 July 1937 declared that it would not now be easy for the Governor to use 
their special powers and hence it permitted the Congressmen to accept office. 
The resolution said: “Office is to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of 
working, in accordance with the lines laid down in the Congress election mani- 
festo and to further, in every possible way, the Congress policy of combating 
the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive programme 
on the other ..." 
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Q: Is the Committee likely to draft any rules regarding the con- 

duct of ministers? 

JN: During the last three months, the Working Committee has already 
passed several rules. But if it finds it necessary it would again adopt 
additional rules. 


44. The Decision to Accept Office 1 


Soon after the conclusion of the Working Committee meeting, I was 
asked by over-eager pressmen for my opinion on the Working Com- 
mittee resolution on office acceptance. I told them that I could not 
say anything about it as members of the Working Committee do not 
discuss its resolutions. And then I added lightly that for a member 
of the Working Committee a resolution of the Committee must be 
right. For him, so long as he continued to be such a member, the 
Working Committee, like the king, could do no wrong. 

I feel, however, that I cannot dispose of this question in this light 
vein and that I should try to explain the significance of the resolution 
to my comrades of the Congress. For two or three years now the 
subject of office acceptance has roused fierce controversy in the coun- 
try and individuals and groups have debated it and clung stoutly to 
their respective views. Those views remain much the same, but what 
lay behind these views? Few', I suppose, objected to office acceptance 
on principle, and even those who thought in terms of revolutionary 
changes did not consider that acceptance of office was inevitably and 
invariably a wrong step. They, and many with them, feared that ac- 
ceptance involved a grave risk of our getting involved in petty reformist 
activities and forgetting for a while the main issue. They feared that 
the initiative would pass from the masses and our activities would be 
largely confined to the stuffy and limited sphere of the council cham- 
ber. It w'as this risk that induced the Congress, the A.I.C.C. and the 
Working Committee to emphasise repeatedly that more important work 

I. Statements to the press, Allahabad, 10 and 20 July 1937. The Hindustan 
Times, 11 and 21 July 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Alla- 
habad, 1*938), pp. 234-240. 
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lay outside the legislatures, in contact with the masses. If we remem- 
ber that and our objective of independence always and work to that 
end, the risk lessens and we may even utilise the council chamber to 
this very end. 

I have no doubt that the Working Committee resolution passed at 
Wardha reflects the opinion of the majority of the Congress today. 
I bis opinion is in favour of acceptance of office but it is even more 
strongly and unanimously in favour of the basic Congress policy of 
lighting the new constitution and ending it. Acceptance of office may 
be a phase in our freedom struggle, but to end the constitution and 
have a constituent assembly is our main objective today as it was yes- 
tnday. Acceptance of office does not mean by an iota acceptance of 

• lie slave constitution. It means a fight against the coming of the 
l< deration by all means in our power, inside and outside the legislatures. 

All this the Working Committee resolution has emphasised and it 
has made clear again that we are not going to be partners and coopera- 
•ors in the imperialist firm. The gulf between the British Empire and 
India cannot be bridged, our viewpoints and objectives are different. 
Tims it is not to work the constitution in the normal way that we go 
lo the assemblies or accept office. It is to try to prevent the federation 
from materialising, and thereby to stultify the constitution and pre- 
pare the ground for the constituent assembly and independence. It is 
lurther to strengthen the masses and wherever possible, in the narrow 
•plierc of the constitution, to give some relief to them. Let this be 
borne in mind by every Congressman. 

The last three months and more have shown that the Congress was 
not eager for office and the spoils thereof. Office was ours even with- 
out the asking for it, if only we could reconcile ourselves to the pros- 
pnt We looked upon this question always from the point of view 
ol strengthening the people for the struggle for independence. We 
hesitated and tried to clear the way for our work and weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages. There can be no doubt that these three 
months have made the Congress position clearer and stronger, and if 
we accept office we do so for the longer purpose in view and we leave 
it when that purpose can be better served otherwise. 

The Working Committee resolution was inevitable under the cir- 

• mustances, and I trust that it will be loyally followed by all Congress- 
men But to be loyal to the spirit underlying it, we must carry on our 
woik outside the legislatures with even greater energy. We must not 
lose our sense of perspective. Real strength even for our work in the 
legislatures, and much more so for the struggle ahead, comes from out- 

dr 'Ihis is the significance of this resolution as of previous ones. 
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We have taken a new step involving new responsibilities and some 
risks. But if we are true to our objectives and are ever vigilant, we 
shall overcome those risks and gain strength and power from this step 
also. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


II 


The resolution of the Working Committee giving permission to 
accept office and the consequent formation of Congress ministries in 
six provinces has created a new situation . 2 Many Congressmen view 
this with a measure of apprehension, many others expect great things 
out of this change. Both these reactions are natural. We have swerv- 
ed off to some extent from the path we have followed for so long and 
a feeling of hesitation in treading over strange ground is inevitable. 
Some fear unknown pitfalls, others look forward to an easy march. 
But all of us, who have deemed it a privilege to serve our country and 
our people through the Congress, have loyally accepted the Working 
Committee decision, and in accordance with the traditions of our great 
organisation, kept faith with each other. 

If tried Congressmen feel hesitant on new ground, what of the masses? 
What do they think of this new orientation of our policy, what do 
they expect from the Congress now? Do any of them imagine that 
our struggle for freedom has ended because Congressmen occupy high 
offices? Do they think foolishly that Swaraj is at hand? They must 
be puzzled to see some of their old comrades who were in prison with 
them yesterday, sitting in the seats of the mighty in those imposing 
structures which have been the citadels of British imperialism. Red- 
liveried chaprasis hover about them and the enervating perfume of 
power surrounds them. What has happened to these comrades of ours, 
they must wonder, what strange sea change has transformed the convict 
of yesterday into the minister of today? Is it that they have forgotten 
and deserted us, poor starving folk, we who looked to them so hope- 
fully for relief from miser}? Or, are they going to lead us to a land 
overflowing with milk and honey, the happy land of our dreams, so 
different from our present lot? 

2. The Congress formed ministries, in the first instance, in Madras, U.P., Bihar, 
Bombay, C.P. and Orissa. 
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Both these pictures would be wrong. We have not left them and 
we are their comrades as of old. Though some of us may sit on chairs 
of state, the same khadi covers our bodies, the same thoughts fill our 
minds, the same goal calls to us insistently and drives us to action. 
But we are yet far from that goal and the power to mould our country's 
destiny is not ours yet There is no Swaraj or Congress raj, though 
Congressmen may be ministers. And yet we have a new opportunity 
for serving and strengthening the masses and perhaps easing their many 
burdens a little. But even that service will depend on the attitude of 
the masses, on their organised strength and on other intelligent appre- 
ciation of what is happening. 

It is incumbent on us therefore to go to the masses and explain to 
them what has happened. The Working Committee resolution must 
be read out to them and all its implications fully explained. They must 
understand that while there is this great apparent change on the sur- 
face, the old conflict between imperialism and nationalism continues, 
and in this conflict strength comes to us from them and not from high 
office. And those of our comrades who are in office today, and who 
deserve every help and sympathy from us in the arduous and responsi- 
ble work they have undertaken, will only work effectively if the masses 
are vigilant and press forward the Congress demands. 

I suggest therefore that meetings for this purpose be held all over 
India, in town and village, on a particular day, Sunday August 1st, when 
the Working Committee resolution should be read out and explained 
and, while offering comradely greetings to the Congress ministers, we 
should pledge ourselves anew' to independence and the removal of the 
poverty of our people. On that day also the flag salutation ceremony 
should be solemnly performed everywhere. August 1st is a special and 
significant day for us, a day long dedicated to India's freedom. On 
that day seventeen years ago the great Lokamanya passed away, and 
on that very day India launched the noncooperation movement and 
began wielding that weapon which has strengthened and vitalised our 
people so greatly. It is fitting therefore that this day be suitably cele- 
brated and we should remember the past and we should look to the 
future with the same determination which has held us for so long. 

A change has come over our provincial government and though this 
change does not vitally affect the relation of Britain to India, it is right 
that it should affect all our own countrymen whether they are in go- 
vernment service or not. It is time that every Indian came out on 
India's side and cooperated with the Congress in the high tasks that 
it has undertaken. I trust that as an earnest of this sympathy and 
goodwill every Indian, who stands for India's freedom, will w'ear khadi, 
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the livery of our freedom, 8 and will display and honour the national 
flag. I trust also that the police force, which has so long been hostile 
to our people, will think in terms of India now and not of alien masters, 
and will seek the cooperation and goodwill of the masses. The Con- 
gress ministers, if they mean anything at all, mean that the interests 
of these masses will be dominant. 

August 1st should be observed not only in the provinces where there 
are Congress ministries but in other provinces also. In these other 
provinces the resolutions to be passed will be suitably altered. 


3. Commenting on this, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Jawaharlal on 30 July 1937; 
"Your calling khadi ‘livery of freedom’ will live as long as we speak the English 
language in India. It needs a first class poet to translate into Hindi the whole 
of the thought behind that enchanting phrase. For me it is not merely poetry 
but it enunciates a great truth whose full significance we have yet to grasp.” 


45. On Coalitions 1 


Question: Can the decision of the Congress Working Committee 
taken at its last meeting at Wardha be construed as permitting the 
Congress parties in those provinces where they are in a minority, 
to form ministries, if necessary, by entering into coalition with other 
parties? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Such an interpretation of the decision taken at 

Wardha is quite unwarranted. As a matter of fact, the question of 
coalition for the purposes of accepting offices in the provinces where 
the Congress is not in a majority, was not considered at all at Wardha, 
and as such, no decision was arrived at relating to this matter. 

The plain meaning of the Wardha resolution is that only the Con- 
gress parties with a majority in the provincial assemblies are entitled 
to form ministries from among their own members. 

1. Interview to Amrita Bazar Patrika on telephone, Allahabad, 10 July 1937. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika , 11 July 1937. 
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46. On the Working of the Minority Ministries 1 


We have rejected the new constitution utterly and our policy is direct- 
ed to end it. 

This is the basic fact of the situation and superficial changes in our 
tactics must not delude anyone by imagining that we are giving up by 
one iota our policy of ending the constitution. It will have to go and 
imperialism will have to go from India. 

The minority ministries are governing not as democrats, as suggested 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 2 but as fascists. 

Provincial autonomy is a strange and ugly beast which functions just 
as British imperialism has functioned in India. In Europe this is called 
the fascist way of doing things, but in India the British Government 
calls it democracy. 

1. Message to a London daily. From The Bombay Chronicle , 13 July 1937. 

2. (1869-1940); Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1931-37, and Prime Minister of 
England, 1937-40; author of appeasement. 


47. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 

Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

I suppose you were sufficiently put out by the Working Committee 
decision. Your letter of the 23rd June 2 reached me some little time 
after I returned from the Working Committee meeting. Not that this 
would have made much difference. Much that you have said in your 
letter I had before me. The decision of the Working Committee, 
though unfortunate in many ways, had become inevitable and it was 
not possible to resist it. The choice always lies in not changing the 
decision but in breaking away. And this latter course has far-reaching 

1 ).N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

; lie wrote that the British Government was anxious to make the Congress 
accept office and expressed his fear that if the Congress fell into the trap it 
would ultimately lead to acceptance of federation also. 
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consequences. However the thing has been done now and it is no good 
being tragic about it. We, have to make the best of the situation. 
There are of course plenty of risks and dangers. We have to face 
them 


Yours, 
Javvaharlal Nehru 


48. To H. Khan 1 


Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 


Dear Friend, 2 

Your two letters dated 25th May and 2nd June both reached me. 1 am 
sorry for the delay in answering them but I have had to face heavy 
work here. 

As you have perhaps heard, the Congress has decided to accept 
ministries where it has a majority, so that today in six provinces in 
India, Congress ministries have begun to function. This is outwardly 
a big change from the time when these ministers were always liable to 
be taken to prison. But of course we must not allow ourselves to be 
deluded into thinking that the Congress or the people of India have got 
real power. How long these ministries will last and what they will be 
able to do I do not know. But the future is full of problems. 

I received the cablegram about Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra. 3 In 
this matter we are doing what we can but unfortunately the Punjab is 
one of our most backward provinces politically speaking. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He was in Switzerland and wanted to propagate the cause of Indian indepen- 
dence in Europe by working as a representative of the Congress. He also plead- 
ed that a movement should be started to secure the release of Teja Singh 

Swatantra. 

3. (1901-1973); a revolutionary and a communist; after working abroad for a long 
time reached India in 1934 and remained underground till his arrest in January 
1936; during his detention in Campbellpore jail between 1936 and 1942 was 
elected unopposed to the Punjab Assembly in May 1937; was closely associated 
with the All India Kisan Sabha and the Communist Party; member, Lok Sabha, 
1971 till his death in 1973. 

The Indians at Geneva had recommended that Teja Singh Swatantra be nomi- 
nated as a Congress candidate in the elections for the Punjab Assembly. 
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I am sorry to learn of your ill health and your other difficulties. I 
wish I could help you in the manner suggested by you. But Indian 
newspapers seldom pay their correspondents and it is difficult to get any 
thing out of them. I have tried this before and failed. I am not con- 
nected with any newspapers myself. I shall however keep your sugges- 
tion in mind and if an opportunity offers itself I shall write to you. 
But I see no prospect of success at present . . . 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. Note on the Constitutional Impasse 1 


On April 1st, 1937 Part III of the Act of 1935 was put into opera- 
tion, and provincial autonomy as envisaged in the new constitution was 
inaugurated. The parties or groups controlling a majority in the pro- 
vincial assemblies were then entitled to shoulder the responsibilities of 
government, in terms of the Act, in all the provinces. In six provin- 
ces the Congress assembly parties were in a clear majority over all other 
parties; 2 in some provinces they were the largest single party. The six 
provinces where they were in a clear majority (Madras, U.P., Bihar, 
Bombay, C.P. and Orissa) comprised two-thirds of British India's popu- 
lation. The Congress was thus in a position to undertake, if it so 
chose, the formation of ministries in these six provinces. In most of 
the remaining provinces it could have done so by forming an alliance 
or coalition with another group. 

r I1ie question of office acceptance and formation of ministries had 
agitated the Congress for the past two years and a final decision had 
been repeatedly postponed. After the general elections had brought 

1. July 1937. Eighteen Months in India y (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 228-233. This 
was a joint note of Narendra Deva, K.T. Shah and Jawaharlal for the series 
issued by the National Publications Society. 

2. The following number of seats were won by the Congress in the legislative 
assemblies of the six provinces: Madras — 159 out of 215 seats, U.P. — 134 out of 
228 seats, Bihar — 98 out of 152 seats, Bombay — 86 out of 175 seats, C.P. — 70 
out of 112 seats and Orissa — 36 out of 60 seats. 
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striking success to the Congress and the inauguration of the new cons- 
titution was imminent, the decision could no longer be delayed. The 
All India Congress Committee therefore met for this purpose in Delhi 
in the third week of March 1937 and finally decided to permit accept- 
ance of office in the provinces where the Congress commanded a majo- 
rity in the legislature, but they made this subject to a condition. 
Ministries were only to be formed by Congressmen if the leader of the 
Congress Party in the provincial legislature was satisfied, and was in a 
position to declare publicly, that the Governor would not use his spe- 
cial powers of interference, or set aside the advice of ministers in regard 
to their constitutional activities. The all India convention, consisting 
of Congress members of the various provincial assemblies and members 
of the All India Congress Committee, accepted this decision of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

In accordance with this direction the leaders of Congress parties who 
were invited by Governors to form ministries asked for the necessary 
assurances, and these not having been given, the leaders expressed their 
inability to undertake the formation of ministries. 

The majority party having refused office, a deadlock ensued in these 
six provinces, and the Governors appointed ad interim ministers who 
had no backing in the legislatures. The legislatures themselves were 
not summoned as this would have inevitably led to the dismissal of the 
ad interim ministries and a sharpening of the impasse. 

During the three months that followed many statements were issued 
on behalf of the Congress as well as of the British Government defend- 
ing and justifying the position taken up by each. The controversy was 
often carried on in legal and constitutional terms but, in essence, the 
conflict went deeper and represented the antagonism between British 
imperialism and the desire of the Indian people to be free. By asking 
for assurances from Governors not to use their special powers of inter- 
ference, the Congress wanted to develop a convention that the minis- 
ters' advice would prevail even as regards these special powers. It want- 
ed a free hand in the provincial government within the limits of the 
Act. 

The Governors' executive powers and functions, according to the Act, 
are of three kinds: 

(i) those to be exercised in the Governor's sole discretion; 

(ii) those in which he is to exercise his individual judgment; and 

(iii) those in which he must act upon the advice of his ministers. 

The assurances demanded by the Congress referred to the first two 

classes. In the first of these the Governor need not even refer to his 
ministers, if he so chooses, and can take decisions entirely on his own 
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responsibility. In the second class fall certain obligations imposed upon 
the Governor in which he must exercise his individual judgment, but 
before he does so, he is to consult his ministers. Should the advice of 
the ministers not be acceptable to him, he can disregard it. The list 
of matters in which the Governor is entitled to exercise his own judgment 
is formidable and imposing, and it was an appreciation of this fact that 
led the Congress to ask for assurances to avoid obstruction and continual 
deadlocks in the government of the province. 

It was stated on behalf of the British Government that such assur- 
ances could not be given without doing violence to the Act. The Con- 
gress leaders stated that, while they were entirely opposed to the Act as 
a whole, they did not contemplate amendments to the Act by demanding 
assurances. Such assurances could be given even within the terms of 
the Act. Where discretion was given to the Governor he could cer- 
tainly exercise it in favour of the advice of the ministers, and he could 
give an assurance to this effect. The Governor was nowhere prohibited 
by the Act from exercising his discretion in accordance with his minis- 
ters’ advice. 

As the controversy took a legal turn, as to whether the assurances 
demanded could or could not be given under the Act, Mahatma Gandhi, 
on behalf of the Congress, proposed that the matter be referred to an 
impartial tribunal for decision. This offer was not accepted by the 
British Government. Nor was recourse had to section 310 of the Act, 
which was framed especially to meet possible difficulties during the 
transitional period. 

As the controversy proceeded there was a slight toning down by 
inteipretations of the original demand for assurances on behalf of the 
Congress. The British Government also changed their ground by 
slow degrees and finally took up the position that, though a definite 
assurance in terms of the Congress resolution could not be given, the 
essence of provincial autonomy, as envisaged in the new constitution, 
w'as the cooperation of the Governor with his ministers. 

The position of the ad interim ministries was becoming more and more 
difficult. They W'ere highly unpopular and they had no sanction behind 
them except the will of the Governor. As they could not face the legis- 
lature, the legislature was not summoned in spite of repeated demands 
from the elected members. Provincial autonomy seemed to be reduced 
to a farce. It was obvious that these conditions could not last much 
longer as the legislatures had to be summoned within six months and 
the budget had to be passed. It was this deepening crisis which led to 
the hugest advance on the part of the British Government, but this 
advance was accompanied by a broad hint from the Viceroy that if 
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the Congress majorities persisted in their refusal to accept office, the 
constitution would have to be suspended under section 93* of the Act 
in those provinces where the Congress commanded a majority. 

It was tcf consider this situation that the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress met and on July 7th, 1937 it decided to per- 
mit acceptance of cabinet responsibilities. It declared that while the 
declarations on behalf of the British Government exhibit a desire to 
make an approach to the Congress demand, they fall short of the as- 
surances asked for in terms of the A.I.C.C. resolution. It stated further 
that it was unable to subscribe to the doctrine of partnership propounded 
in the aforesaid declarations, and that the proper description of the ex- 
isting relationship between the British Government and the people of 
India is that of exploiter and exploited, and hence they have a different 
outlook upon almost everything of vital importance. Nevertheless the 
Committee felt that the situation created as a result of the circumstances 
and events that had occurred since the Congress demand was put for- 
ward, warranted the belief that it will not be easy for the Governors 
to use their special powers. The Committee therefore resolved that 
Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be invited 
thereto. But it added that it wished to make it clear that office was 
to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of working in accordance 
with the lines laid down in the Congress election manifesto and to 
further in every way the Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand, and of prosecuting the constructive programme on 
the other. 

Within a few days of this resolution of the Working Committee, 
the leaders of Congress parties in the six provinces were invited to form 
cabinets, and they accepted the invitation. The constitutional deadlock 
thus ended. Congress cabinets have now been formed in Madras, 
United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar, Central Provinces and Orissa. 
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THE CONGRESS AND THE MUSLIMS 


1. The Congress and the Muslims 1 


Mr. Jinnali has in a recent utterance taken exception to my saying that 
essentially there were only two parties in the country— the government 
and the Congress— and he has reminded me that there was a third party 
and that was the Indian Muslims . 2 In the course of his speech he has 
made some remarkable statements. I am rushing about from place to 
place in Bihar and can find no time to give the careful consideration 
which Mr. Jinnah's speech deserves. But the importance of what he 
lias said impels me to steal some time from an exhausting programme, 
after a very heavy day's work, to offer a few remarks. 

Mr. Jinnah, it seems to me, has said something which surely is com- 
munalism raised to the nth power. He objects to the Congress inter- 
fering with Muslim affairs in Bengal and calls upon the Congress to let 
Muslims alone. This objection and demand bear a strong family like- 
ness to what Bhai Parmanand has often said on behalf of the Hindu 
communalists. Carried to a logical conclusion, Mr. Jinnah’s statement 
means that in no department of public activity must non-Muslims have 
anything to do with Muslim affairs. In politics and social and economic 
matters the Muslims must function separately as a group and deal with 
other groups as one nation deals with another. So also in trade unions, 
peasant unions, business, chambers of commerce and like organisations 
and activities, Muslims in India are indeed a nation apart and those 
who forget this fact commit a sin against the Holy Ghost and offend 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Again, who are the Muslims? Apparently only those who follow Mr. 
jinnah and the Muslim League. When Maulana Mohamed Ali joined 
the Congress, Mr. Jinnah tells us that he fought against the Muslims. 
It was a small matter that thousands of Muslims were members of the 
Congress then and millions sympathised and cooperated with it. Being 
outside the fold of the Muslim League and not following Mr. Jinnah's 
lead, they can be presumed to be other than Muslims. Presumably, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jinnah, powerful Muslim organisations in the Punjab 

1. Statement to the press, Purnea, 10 January 1937. The Hmdmtan Times 
12 January 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), 
pp. 143-148. 

2. Jinnah said this at a public meeting in Calcutta on 3 January 1937. 
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and in Bengal, like the Ahrars and the kisan parties , 3 being outside the 
fold of the Muslim League, are not really Muslim. We have a new 
test of orthodoxy. 

What exactly Mr. Jinnah would like us, of the Congress, to do with 
the large numbers of Muslims in the Congress, I do not know. Would 
he like us to ask them to resign and go on bended knee to him? And 
what shall I say to the great crowds of Muslim peasants and workers 
who come to listen to me? 

All this seems to me extraordinary and harmful doctrine and most 
unjust to the Muslims. His reference to a 'third party’ is also far from 
happy or complimentary to the Muslims. Between B’-'tish imperialism 
and Indian nationalism he would have them remain as , oolitical group 
apart, apparently playing off one against the other, and seeking com- 
munal advantage even at the cost of the larger public good. 

I am totally unable to think along these or any other communal lines, 
and with all deference to Mr. Jinnah, may I suggest that such ideas are 
medieval and out of date? They bear no relation whatever to modem 
conditions and modem problems, which are essentially economic and 
political. Religion is both a personal matter and a bond of faith, but 
to stress religion in matters political and economic is obscurantism and 
leads to the avoidance of real issues. In what way are the interests ot 
the Muslim peasant different from those of the Hindu peasant? Or 
those of a Muslim labourer or artisan or merchant or landlord or manu- 
facturer different from those of his Hindu prototype? The ties that 
bind people are common economic interests, and, in the case of a sub- 
ject country especially, a common national interest. Religious questions 
may arise and religious conflicts may take place, and they should be faced 
and settled. But the aght way to deal with them is to limit their 
sphere of action and influence, and to prevent them from encroaching 
on politics and economics. To encourage a communal consideration 
of political and economic problems is to encourage reaction and go 
back to the Middle Ages. It is an impossible attempt, for it ignores 
realities. 

The realities of today are poverty and hunger and unemployment and 
the conflict between British imperialism and Indian nationalism. How 
are these to be considered communally? 

There are of course many groups and parties and odd individuals in 
the country today. But, historically speaking, the present contest lies 


3. The Krishak Praja Party founded in 1929 by Fazlul Iluq. 
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between imperialism and nationalism. All ‘third parties’, middle and 
undecided groups, etc., have no real importance to this historic sense. 
ITiey have consequently no great strength and they function only in 
elections and the like and fade away at other times. The Congress 
represents Indian nationalism and is thus charged with a historic des- 
tiny. Because of this, it is the only organisation which has developed 
a vast prestige in India and the strength and will to stand up against 
British imperialism. Thus, in the final analysis, there are only two for- 
ces in India today — British imperialism and the Congress representing 
Indian nationalism. There are other vital forces in the country, re- 
presenting a new social outlook, but they are allied to the Congress. 
Ibe communal groupings have no such real importance in spite of oc- 
casional importance being thrust upon them. 

Mr. Jinnah leads a party in the Legislative Assembly . 4 The members 
of that party have shown the most remarkable independence of each 
other and of the party. Why is that so? Because no common prin- 
ciple or policy binds them and at the touch of any real problem they 
break apart. That must also be the inevitable fate of communal parties. 

There is no question of dictators and camp followers. The Congress 
is a democratic organisation with its roots deep down in the Indian soil. 
Its doors are open to every Indian who believes in independence. For 
it the dominant issue is that of independence to enable us to get rid of 
poverty and the exploitation of the people. It may make mistakes but 
it tries always to think in terms of the nation and in terms of national 
freedom, and deliberately to avoid a narrower or a communal outlook. 

What does the Muslim League stand for? Does it stand for the 
independence of India, for anti-imperialism? I believe not. It repre- 
sents a group of Muslims, no doubt highly estimable persons, but func- 
tioning in the higher regions of the upper middle classes and having no 
contacts with the Muslim masses and few even with the Muslim lower 
middle class. May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that I come into greater 
touch with the Muslim masses than most of the members of the Mus- 
lim League? I know more about their hunger and poverty and misery 
than those who talk in terms of percentages and seats in the councils 
and places in the state services. I have had vast Muslim audiences in the 
Punjab and elsewhere. They did not ask me about the communal pro- 
blcm or percentages or separate electorates. They were intensely inter- 
ested in the burden of land revenue or rent, of debt, of water rates, of 
unemployment, and the many other burdens they carry. 

4 He was the leader of the Independents in the Central Legislative Assembly and 

the official members tried to keep this group away from the Congress. 
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As President of the Congress I have the honour and privilege to re- 
present the innumerable Muslims throughout the country who have 
taken a valiant part in the struggle for freedom, who have suffered for 
the great cause of independence and who have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with others in our historic fight under the banner of the Congress. I 
represent the many brave Muslim comrades who still stand in the front 
ranks of our forces and who have been true to the Congress through 
the strain and stress of past years. I represent the hunger and poverty 
of the masses, Muslim as well as Hindu; the demand for bread and land 
and work and relief from innumerable burdens which crush them; the 
urge to freedom from an intolerable oppression. I represent all this be- 
cause the Congress represents it, and I have been charged by the Con- 
gress to hold aloft its principles and the torch that it has lighted to 
bring hope and strength and brightness to the dark comers of our land 
and to the suffering hearts of our people. 

The Congress welcomes all cooperation; it has repeatedly stressed the 
need for a joint front against imperialism. It will cooperate with pleasure 
with the Muslim League as with other organisations, but the basis of this 
cooperation must be anti-imperialism and the good of the masses. In its 
opinion no pacts and compromises between handfuls of upper class peo- 
ple, and ignoring the interests of the masses, have any real or permanent 
value. It is with the masses that it deals for it is concerned above all with 
their interests. But it knows that the masses, Hindu and Muslim, care 
little for communal questions. They demand urgently and insistently 
economic relief and, in order to obtain this, political freedom. On this 
broad basis there can be the fullest cooperation between all elements in 
the country who seek the good of the people as a whole and their freedom 
from imperialism. 


2. The Need for Greater Contacts with Muslims 1 

Allahabad 
March 31, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

During our election campaign and subsequently, there has been much 
discussion about increasing Congress contacts with the Muslim masses. 

1. Circular to the provincial Congress committees. Rajendra Prasad Papers, File 
No. 1/37, National Archives of India. 
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Wherever we went we found a willing response from them, an eager- 
ness to hear the Congress message and a desire to line up with our free- 
dom movement. But the lack of previous work among them and the 
paucity of trained Muslim workers prevented us from taking full advant- 
age of this new interest and awakening. Since then the subject has 
engaged the earnest attention of leading Congressmen and it has been 
felt that we must make a special effort to enrol Muslim Congress mem- 
bers, so that our struggle for freedom may become even more broadbased 
than it is, and the Muslim masses should take the prominent part in it 
which is their due. Indeed when we look at the vital problems facing 
the country, the problem of independence and of the removal of poverty 
and unemployment, there is no difference between the Muslim masses 
and the Hindu or Sikh or Christian masses in the country. Differences 
only come to the surface when we think in terms of the handful of 
upper class people. Even these differences are no doubt capable of 
adjustment if approached in a friendly manner and with the larger view- 
point always before us. 

The first thing to be done is to concentrate on enrolling Muslim 
members of the Congress. With a large membership, they will inevit- 
ably play an important part in the Congress work and will help in shap- 
ing the Congress policy. I suggest to your committee therefore to pay 
special attention to this matter and take immediate steps to organise 
enrolment nf Muslim members. I know that large numbers are wait- 
ing to be approached by our workers and will gladly join. 

I suggest also that each provincial Congress committee should appoint 
a special committee to consider and take in hand this work of increas- 
ing Congress contacts with the Muslim masses, rural and urban. This 
committee will not lay down any policy for that is the work of the 
provincial Congress committee. It will concentrate on the enrolment 
of members and otherwise interesting the Muslims in the day to day 
activities of the Congress. These activities will not of course be carried 
on separately by the Muslims but by Congressmen generally in each 
particular area. 

'Ihe office of the All India Congress Committee is starting a separate 
<l<-|uirtment for this purpose and we shall gladly help with advice, leaf- 
I' ts, pamphlets, etc. The provincial Muslim mass contacts committees 
will naturally work under the direction of their P.C.Cs. But it would 
Im desirable if they kept in direct touch with the A.I.C.C. office. 

Ilierc is one other matter to which I should like to draw your atten- 
tion Complaints reach our office sometimes that notices of meetings, 

< t- . are not always issued in Urdu and so many people remain ignorant 
ol our activities and cannot join our meetings. These complaints are 
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often justified. I should like you, therefore, to impress upon your dis- 
trict and local committees to issue notices in Urdu in all areas where 
there is an Urdu-reading population. This will apply more specially to 
the Punjab, Delhi and U.P. and to the larger towns elsewhere. 

I shall be grateful to you if you will send our office periodical reports 
of the work done in this connection. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Rejoinder to M. A. Jinnah 1 


I am sorry that anything that I have said or done should lead Mr. Jinnah 
to think that I want to function as a dictator . 2 Far from dictating to 
others, I cannot even dictate to myself. I am a servant and worker of 
the Congress carrying out its directions. Personally I find it difficult 
to think of any question on communal lines. I think on political and 
economic lines. But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah and others that 
the Congress attaches the greatest importance to the building up of a 
united India and for removing the differences and suspicions which un- 
fortunately separate sometimes various religious groups. To that • end 
the Congress will cooperate with all others but inevitably that unity 
must have an enduring political basis. It cannot be a unity of subjection. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 April 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
26 April 1937. 

2. In response to a suggestion by Jayabharat y a daily of Bombay, that Jinnah's 
offer of cooperation should be accepted, Jawaharlal had wired: "Congress is 
bound by the fundamental policy of independence, rejection of the new con- 
stitution and working on mass basis for mass betterment. I am willing to co- 
operate and discuss with representative individuals or groups on this basis.” 
Jinnah replied: "It appears to me that he has taken the position of a dictator. 
It comes to this ‘accept what I have already decided and then I shall talk to 
you/ This is not the way to arrive at a settlement.” 
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4. The Congress and the Muslims 1 


For various reasons the problem of increasing the Muslim element in 
the Congress has recently received considerable attention. This has 
been so both on the side of prominent Congressmen, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, and on the part of others who, though sympathetic, have hesitated 
to join the Congress. There is no doubt about it that Muslim India is 
in a state of ferment today. The Muslim masses inevitably think more 
and more in terms of common economic problems and common burdens 
together with others. As a reaction to these new currents certain pro- 
minent Muslims, connected with communal organizations, have tried 
to dissuade Muslims from joining the Congress and have even hinted 
at dire consequences and catastrophes if this should happen . 2 

I have no desire to enter into these controversies which tend to be- 
come personal and in which irrelevant issues are often raised. It is not, 
therefore, with a view to controversy that I issue this statement, but I 
do feel that clarity of ideas is desirable and the Congress position should 
be clearly understood. I find that even Congressmen sometimes fail to 
appreciate this and talk in terms of pacts and compromises with Muslims 
or other religious groups. 

The Congress is a political organization dealing also inevitably with 
economic problems for these problems affect the masses of India more 
than anything else. The objective of the Congress is political indepen- 
dence, that is, the capture of power by the people of India, irrespective 
of their religion. Every Indian of the hundreds of millions who inhabit 
this country must be a sharer in this power and must benefit by the 
new order that we strive for. For ultimately it is this order, which 
removes our crushing poverty and unemployment, which we work for. 
Subjection and poverty are the common lot of Indians whatever their 
religion might be; freedom and economic and cultural betterment must 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 April 1937. The Hindustan Times , 28 
April 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in lndia y (Allahabad, 1938), 
pp. 149-155. 

2. Opposing the Muslim mass contact programme of the Congress, Shaukat Ali 
in a statement to the press issued on 21 April 1937 had warned: “All that is 
being talked and written in the press about Muslim mass contact and the Mus- 
lim League would have been very amusing if it was not so tragic and full of 
danger. Howsoever Pandit Jawaharlal may be encouraged by what paid or 
unpaid Muslims may say to him, he will fail unless he meets real Muslims. 
Efforts like this will only widen the gulf and lead to a fearful catastrophe.” 
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also be the common lot of all of us. In the struggle to obtain this the 
Congress offers a common platform to all and because it thinks' in terms 
of the masses and their betterment, it goes to them, organizes them, 
advises them, seeks strength and guidance from them. 

The Congress, being a political organization, does not concern itself 
with religion or connected matters. But religion and culture being im- 
portant matters in the life of many individuals, it is right that they 
should want to know how these are viewed by the Congress. Therefore, 
the Congress declared at Karachi and subsequently, in the clearest langu- 
age, that the fundamental and basic rights of all Indians must contain 
provisions for the free exercise of religion, for freedom of conscience, 
for the protection of the culture, language and script of minorities, and 
further that all citizens, whatever their religion or caste or sex, were 
equal before the law and in regard to public employment, office, trade 
or calling. The franchise must be on the basis of universal suffrage. 

This assurance has been repeated in the Congress election manifesto 
and is the basis of all Congress policy. It applies to all majorities and 
minorities alike and it is unthinkable that the Congress will ever vary it. 

Having given this solemn assurance, the Congress has nothing further 
to do with religious or cultural matters and it pursues its political strug- 
gle. In this political struggle it has gained great power because millions 
of people have sided with it, approved of its programme, and looked 
to it for deliverance from their thraldom and misery. That programme 
was a common programme for all Indians, whatever their religious 
persuasions may be. The development of the nationalist movement 
has crystallized power in two opposing ranks, and we have in India today 
two dominating forces: Congress India, representing Indian nationalism, 
and British imperialism. 

I have often been made to say in the public press, owing to a mis- 
translation, that there were only two parties in India. That is mani- 
festly wrong for there may be, and are, any number of parties, big or 
small, important or confined to a handful. But what I have said, and 
what I think is true, is that there are two principal forces in India today, 
that of the Congress and that of imperialism. Others incline during a 
crisis towards the one or the other, or are mere lookers-on and do not 
count. We have had big crises and conflicts in the past, and as is the 
way with nations and communities, we have gained strength and self- 
reliance thereby. Out of a fiery furnace of a nation's suffering and 
conflict, the Congress has steeled itself and risen higher and higher, 
strong in the love and strength of our millions. Those who kept out 
of it and relied on the feeble prop of an alien and vanishing govern- 
ment, remain themselves feeble, without self-reliance or strength, unable 
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to charge themselves with the energy of a nation on the move. 

Strength does not come to a nation or a community from mere num- 
bers, or special seats in the legislatures, or protection given by outsiders. 
It comes from within and from the cooperation and goodwill of com- 
rades in a common cause. The minorities in India will not flourish by 
being spoon-fed from above but by their own merits and strength. 
Can anyone imagine that any majority in India can crush the brave 
Sikhs, small as they are in numbers? Only a lunatic can think that 
the Muslims can be dominated and coerced by any religious majority 
in India. 

The time has gone by when religious groups as such can take part 
in political or economic struggles. That may have been the case in 
medieval times. It is inconceivable today; the lines of cleavage are 
different, they are economic. Therefore, to think in terms of communal 
groups functioning politically is to think in terms of medievalism. And 
this is the reason why communal groups in India fail so dismally in the 
political field; they have and can have no common political or economic 
policy; they split up and are usually dominated by reactionaries. Hav- 
ing no inner strength they look inevitably to favours from the imperia- 
list masters. And what are these favours? A few state jobs, a few 
seats in legislatures. How does this affect the hunger of the millions 
or the unemployment of vast numbers? 

Realization of this is coming slowly to those who hoped for relief 
from their communal leaders and so they are turning more and more 
to the Congress and thinking in terms of political and economic power. 

We talk of approaching the Muslim masses. That is no new pro- 
gramme for us although the stress may be new. That is part of our 
principal programme of developing increasing contacts with the masses, 
whether they are Hindu or Muslim, Sikh or Christian or any others. 
'Hie religion of all these is their personal matter which the Congress 
guarantees. But we think of them not as religious units but as suffer- 
ing units of the hungry Indian masses who cry loudly for succour. 

It must be remembered that the Congress has always had large num- 
bers of Muslims in its fold, and larger numbers have sympathized with 
its activities. Some of the most eminent of our national leaders have 
been and are Muslims. But it is true that the Muslim masses have 
been largely neglected by us in recent years. We want to repair that 
omission and carry the message of the Congress to them. Why do 
others object to this? If they disagree with the political or economic 
policy of the Congress, the)’ arc at perfect liberty to place their policy 
before the masses. But it is to the masses that the appeal must be 
made. 
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This is important, the appeal to the masses. Our problems cannot 
be solved, we hold, by a few people at the top. And that is why we 
have lost faith in the old style all parties conferences, in a few persons, 
representing communal organizations with no common political back- 
ground, meeting together and discussing and quarrelling. We have had 
enough experience of these in the past, and that experience does not 
call for repetition. We are, of course, always willing to discuss our pro- 
blems with all who earnestly desire their solution, whether they agree 
with us or not. But the way to a solution is not through a so-called 
all parties conference. 

Those who talk of the Congress entering into a pact or alliance with 
Muslims or others, fail to understand the Congress or the new forces 
that are moving our people. We have already made a great pact among 
our people, a great pact among ourselves, among all who desire national 
and economic freedom, to work together to this common end. The 
Muslims are in this pact just as the Hindus and Sikhs and so many 
Christians. r Ihey are there as Indians, and if they have problems inter se f 
as they must have occasionally, they will discuss them and decide them 
democratically within the great organization which has come to repre- 
sent to such a remarkable degree the will of the Indian people. Is it 
not better and more dignified to do this than to seek favours from and 
take deputations to our alien rulers who dominate over us, and seek to 
play off one against the other? 

When we have gained our freedom, that is the only possible and 
democratic way for us. And even now, in the course of our struggle 
for freedom, that is the only way. 

Some people suggest that semi-communal nationalist parties should 
be formed, like a Muslim Congress party . That seems to me a wrong 
course and one which will encourage communalism and injure the larger 
cause. Our experience of the Nationalist Muslim Party 3 in the past was 
not a happy one. Such half-way groupings confuse the issue and the 
masses are perplexed. Those who disagree with the Congress will, of 
course, form their groups and parties. But those who agree* should not 
stand on the doorstep; they should enter the nation's chamber and take 
full share in shaping the nation's policy. There are many today who 
talk vaguely of being Congressmen and of being in favour of indepen- 
dence. But they work through other and communal organizations and 
waste their strength thereby. 

3. The All India Nationalist Muslim Party was founded in July 1929 to promote 
a spirit of nationalism among the Muslims and foster healthy relations among 
different communities. 
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The crisis deepens and the people of India will soon have to take 
many fateful decisions. Already these petty and unreal problems, com- 
munal and the like, shade off into the background and the real issues, 
pregnant with destiny, overshadow India and the world. What will our 
answer be whether we are Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs or Christians? 
Shall we stick to our little ways, lost in a wilderness of pettiness? Or 
will we, united and firm of purpose, take the shaping of events in our 
strong hands and make the history of our choice? 


5. The Congress and the Muslims 1 


I have read Mr. Jinnah's latest statement 2 with care. I agree with him 
that the Muslim League is a political organisation and often acts on the 
political plane. But because it is confined to a religious group it is, 
like others of its kind, essentially a religious or communal organisation. 
I can fully understand and appreciate a religious or cultural organisation 
acting on a religious or cultural plane only. I can also understand a 
political organisation acting politically, whatever its view might be. But 
to mix the two is to create confusion and prevent the proper decision 
of any issue. Mr. Jinnah tells us that the Muslim League is a political 
organisation and its policy and programme differ in vital respects from 
that of the Congress. The mere fact that a person is born to or pro- 
fesses the faith of Islam does not surely mean that he must also con- 
form to the political policy and programme of the Muslim League. If 
he disagrees with that policy, as large numbers of Muslims do, he must 
inevitably seek some other political organisation whose policy and pro- 
gramme appeal to him. If he agrees with the Congress policy he will 
join it and function through it politically. That does not mean that 
he wants the disruption of Muslims. He is merely acting as politically- 
thinking people act. Obviously there are great differences of political 
opinion, inter se, among Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, Pars ees, etc. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 2 May 1937. The Hindustan Times, 5 May 
1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 155-160. 

2. In his statement of 29 April 1937, Jinnah while referring to Jawaharlal’s state- 
ment of 25 April said: “It is quite clear that he is talking as if he were a 
sovereign authority.” 
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Among each of these religious groups one may find Congressmen, social- 
ists, anti-socialists, communists, liberals, direct-actionists, revolutiona- 
ries, moderates, extremists, believers in different kinds of economic 
theory, supporters of the Douglas credit system or any other system. 
These cleavages of political and economic opinion are rightly repre- 
sented by political and economic parties in the public life of the coun- 
try. But to form a religious or communal party, which also dabbles in 
political and economic matters, cuts across these real cleavages of 
opinion on live issues and thus is an unreal party in the political sense. 
Or else it partly represents, as the Muslim League or Hindu Sabha or 
Sikh League may claim to represent, a certain section of a religious 
group which holds by certain political and economic theories. But even 
this it does not do with clarity and precision as it is always talking in 
terms of a religious group which, by its very nature, is a politically 
mixed one. 

I do not agree with the policy of the Liberal Party but I can under- 
stand it. It is a political party which bases its appeal on a certain poli- 
tical theory and its doors are open to all, Hindus or Muslims or others, 
who agree with that theory. Not so the Muslim League or the Hindu 
Sabha. 

Mr. Jinnah has failed to understand me if he thinks that I am out 
to destroy other parties. But, because I believe in the Congress policy 
and programme, I try my hardest to push that forward and to convert 
all others, Muslims, Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, etc., to that viewpoint. 
Mr. Jinnah, or the Liberals, or any other individual dr group, are per- 
fectly entitled to push their policy forward in the same way. Why then 
does Mr. Jinnah object to my working among the Muslims for the 
spread of Congress ideals? The objection is not political, it is com- 
munal, and hence the confusion of thought and action. When Mr. 
Jinnah talks of the Mussalmans, or warns them to do this or that, he 
is not speaking politically but communally. He is presuming that all 
Mussalmans must inevitably think on the same political lines and these 
should be in accordance with the policy laid down by him and the 
Muslim League. Surely that is a large presumption. 

Mr. Jinnah thinks that the Congress policy is wrong and harmful. 
I think likewise of his policy. We differ. Let us agree to differ and 
work democratically for the spread of our respective viewpoints. I 
would gladly welcome Mr. Jinnah as the leader of a purely political party 
open to all denominations and with a defined policy. Political and 
economic issues will then be placed clearly before the country and the 
people of the country, who will ultimately decide these issues, will be 
enabled to think about them on right lines. To appeal to Mussalmans 
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or Hindus as religious groups on political matters is obviously the wrong 
thing. It is the medieval attitude, when politics and economics were 
in the background, and it cannot possibly fit in with the modern world. 
It is because of this that I say that I find it difficult to think on com- 
munal lines. 

It is very unfair of Mr. Jinnah to say that the Congress considers it 
utter nonsense to safeguard the rights and interests of the minorities. 
The very reverse of this is true. In so far as religious and cultural and 
linguistic rights are concerned (and these are generally considered to be 
the basic minority rights) these have been amply safeguarded by the 
Congress as far as solemn declarations can safeguard them. There may 
be other questions which require consideration, and certainly occasions 
have arisen in the past and will arise in the future, in this imperfect 
world, when political adjustments are desirable in regard to minorities. 
The Congress is fully alive to this and is always ready, when such occa- 
sions offer themselves, to help in bringing about such an adjustment. 
But political adjustments must be in consonance with a basic political 
policy. To have a relatively minor adjustment at the expense of funda- 
mentals is not an adjustment; it is the uprooting of the whole struc- 
ture, a complete loss of equilibrium. 

The Congress does not and cannot accept the Communal Award be- 
cause it is a negation of our fundamental principles of democracy and 
of a united India. It is incompatible with freedom. But Mr. Jinnah 
knows that the Congress policy is to get it altered in cooperation with, 
and with the goodwill of, the communities concerned. 

When Mr. Jinnah says, quite rightly, that the Muslim League differs 
in vital respects from the Congress in political matters, does he expect 
the Congress, including the Muslims who agree with the Congress, to 
give up its policy, in deference to the Muslim League, a policy which 
has been a beacon-light to us and to millions in this country these 
many years, and for which so many of us have gone repeatedly through 
the valley of the shadow? Mr. Jinnah knows that in the hour of our 
trial when we faced the might of a proud empire, many prominent 
leaders of the Muslim League sought alliance with the die-hard leaders 
of the Conservative Party in England, than whom there are no greater 
enemies of Indian freedom. Are we to submit to them now, we who 
have refused to submit to the embattled power of that empire, and who 
prepare afresh for fresh trials and tribulations in the struggle for inde- 
pendence which has become the life-blood of all our activities? 

Mr. Jinnah refers apparently to my faith in socialism. It is true that 
I desire to put an end to imperialism all over the world and I look for- 
ward to the establishment of a socialist state not only in India but 
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elsewhere also. I believe in a world order based on the principles of 
socialism, and I am convinced that only thus will the distempers and 
miseries that afflict us find final burial. But the Congress is not com- 
mitted to this creed or policy. Nevertheless the Congress thinks and 
acts in terms of the masses, Hindu or Muslim or other, seeks strength 
from them, and determines its policy with reference to them. Therefore 
it considers that even political adjustments with minorities will have a 
surer and more real basis if the masses are enabled to have their say in 
the matter. 

Do I talk like a dictator or a sovereign authority? It is for others to 
judge. But may I venture to say that Mr. Jinnali, when he objects to 
our carrying on our ordinary political work among Muslims or issues 
mandates and warnings to Mussalmans as a whole, regardless of their 
political opinions or affiliations, adopts an attitude which may, without 
impropriety, be called dictatorial? 


6. On the Press Attacks on Jinnah* 


I have been greatly pained to learn that some Gujarati papers have been 
making unseemly attacks against Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim League 
leaders. Personally I am not reading these papers and do not know 
Gujarati. I, therefore, had no knowledge of this. 

But if this is true, it is entirely unseemly and will injure our cause. 

The discussion between myself and Mr. Jinnah is one of principle, 
having nothing to do with personalities. 

I know Mr. Jinnah since many years and have respect for him. But 
in certain matters he holds one view, I hold another. It is but meet 
that each one of us places his viewpoint before the public coolly so that 
it also may think over these important things. If the press or some 
others plunge into personalities and fling abuses at one another, no 
deliberation on these important matters will be possible. 

And even so, this is not gentlemanliness; it creates wrong sentiments. 
Those who do so, injure the Congress. I can say with confidence that 

1. This statement to the Rangoon correspondent of the Muslim Gujarat , a week- 
ly published from Surat, was published in The Bombay Chronicle , 23 May 1937. 
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no Congress leader approves of this. I apologise to Mr. Jinnah, on my 
own as well as my colleagues’ behalf. 


7. To Mohanlal Saxena' 

Allahabad 

22 - 6-1937 

My dear Mohanlal, 

Yesterday we were talking about Sherwani’s 1 2 election. I think that he 
can be helped greatly by Ashraf visiting his constituency for a short 
while. Ashraf knows that area well and is popular among the workers 
there I might also be able to induce Muhammad Miyan 3 (son of the 
late Vilayat Hussain of Allahabad) to visit Jhansi. I think you might 
mention this to Sherwani and suggest to him that he might invite both 
Ashraf and Muhammad Miyan to help him in his work. I do not think 
I shall be able to spare Ashraf for more than three days. How long 
Muhammad Miyan will be able to remain there I cannot say. 

I make the above suggestion remembering what you said yesterday 
about Ashraf perhaps alienating some Muslims by some views of his. 
I do not think that makes any difference in this present case. Apart 
from that the complaint against him seems to me to be largely based on a 
persistent propaganda carried on by some Urdu papers and people like 
Shaukat Ali and others who do not like him at all. He has been par- 
ticularly careful not to hurt the religious susceptibilities of anyone. He 
has just returned here after his very successful tour in the Punjab. 

Ashraf and Muhammad Miyan might go together to Jhansi for three 
days or so. The two will just balance each other. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 249, N.M.M.L. 

2. N.A.K. Sherwani (1887-1956); joined the Congress in 1921; defeated in the 
election to the provincial assembly, 1937; elected member, U.P. Assembly, 1946; 
Minister of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in U.P., 1946-51. 

3. Maulana Muhammad Miyan Farruqui (b. 1904); a Congressman from Allaha- 
bad; president, Allahabad City Congress Committee, 1947; member, Rajya 
Sabha, 1952-64. 
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8. To Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 1 


Allahabad 
June 23, 1937 

My dear Rafi, 

I presume you are in charge of Sherwani’s election campaign and are 
taking all necessary steps in the matter. Nisar is not a very pushing 
person and therefore much will have to be done for him by others. 
There is no lack of people who are prepared to help him. For instance, 
from Allahabad you can draw upon Ashraf, Muhammad Miyan, Muzaffar 
Hussain and one or two others. As I told Mohanlal i hall visit Jhansi 
on my way back from Wardha on the 8th and 9th. 

I am sorry to learn that you are again unwell. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 245, N.M.M.L. 


9. To Mohanlal Saxena 1 

Allahabad 
June 23, 1937 

My dear Mohanlal, 

I understand that Sherwani is lying unwell in Cawnpore. He has written 
a dismal letter to a person complaining that people are not helping 
him. As a matter of fact there are a number of people who are pre- 
pared to help if they are asked to do so. Three or four Mohammedans 
are prepared to go from here and they are good workers. Sherwani, I 
am afraid, thinks too much of the maulvi type of individuals. He is 
likely to lose his election if he thinks too much of maulvies. I wish you 
would shake him up a ’little. Probably on my return from Wardha 
Narendra Deva might also accompany me. 


1. A.I.C.C File No. G-61/1937, p. 247, N.M.M.I, 
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10. To Khaliquzzaman 1 


Allahabad 

June 27, 1937 


My dear Khaliq, 

Yesterday afternoon I read a statement in the Khilafat newspaper dated 
25th June regarding the Bundelkhand bye-election. 2 This statement was 
signed by six or seven persons including you. I read it with amaze- 
ment. I could never have associated your name with a document of 
this kind. Under any circumstances this would have been difficult to 
believe, but after our talk in April last, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
During the last two months or more I have been rather out of touch 
with current events in India, partly because of my illness and partly 
because of my absence. But the course of events does not make much 
difference to principles and what you are reported to have done in the 
Khilafat strikes at the very root of those principles. We may have 
differed in the past as to the kind of activity we should indulge in, but 
I had always thought that there was a similarity in our general outlook. 
It appears that I was mistaken. So far as I am concerned I have carried 
on in the past and I shall carry on in the future thinking more of the 
principles I cherish than of the results that may follow from my actions. 
Without that basis of thought and action, I would become a straw upon 
the waters, blown about hither and thither, without rudder or compass. 
I have found life often enough a heavy burden to carry, but I have had 
some consolation from the fact that I have tried to adhere to some 
fixed principles. 

I am deeply grieved at what you have done or what you are reported 
to have done. I owe it to you to let you know how I feel in the matter. 
I had thought, and I think I had a right to expect, that you would take 
no such step without reference to me. Your assurance stuck to my mind 
and I valued it. Now' that this assurance has gone, it is natural that I 
should experience some kind of a shock. 


1. A Bunch of Old Letters, (Bombay, 1960), pp. 264-265. 

2. The statement read: “ . . . Mussalmans should unite among themselves as they 
have been ordered to do by God and His Prophet to support the Muslim Lea- 
gue candidate to give a crushing reply to the non-Muslim organisation so that 
in future it will not dare to interfere in the affairs of Mussalmans.” 
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This letter is entirely a personal one. Politically, I had no business 
to write it. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


11. The Communal Approach of Jinnah 1 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah rightly pointed out in a statement some time ago that 
the Muslim League was a political body and that its policy and pro- 
gramme were very different from those of the Congress. I welcomed 

that statement for it cleared the issues and every person could choose 

according to his political and economic predilections. Today I have 
read an appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah with astonishment . 2 This appeal 
is addressed to the voters of the Jhansi-Jalaun-Hamirpur Muslim rural 
constituency where a bye-election is taking place for the provincial assem- 
bly. Two candidates are in the field— the Cangress candidate, Mr. Nisar 
Ahmad Khan Sherwani, and the Muslim League candidate, Mr. Rafiuddin . 3 
Both the organisations and candidates are perfectly justified in appeal- 
ing to the electorate and placing their programme before it. The lea- 
ders of the Muslim League have issued many such leaflets and appeals. 

I have read some of these but in none of them have I found any re- 
ference to a political or economic issue. The cry raised is that Islam 
is in danger, that nc^-Muslim organisations have dared to put up can- 
didates against the Muslim League. Every organisation, other than the 
Muslim League, might thus become a non-Muslim organisation even 
though it may have Muslim members, even though the eminent divines 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 4 support it. Is this the way political elections 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 30 June 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
1 July 1937. 

2. 4 The Muslim League has been established with a view to coordinate the 
actions of Muslims according to the dictates of Allah and Holy Koran ... By 
defeating the Congress candidate, let us give them such a crushing reply that 
those non-Muslim organisations never dare to interfere in problems which con- 
cern our religion and community alone.” 

3. Rafiuddin Ahmed, an advocate of Banda. 

4. The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was founded in November 1919 by the Ulema from 
Deoband and was in favour of cooperation with the Congress. 
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are fought? Is this the way to raise the political consciousness of the 
masses and lead them to a consideration of our urgent problems? Is it 
thus that we teach them to look upon our demand for political freedom, 
our urgent need to end poverty and unemployment? Are not Muslims 
interested in their problems; are they not terribly poor? How does the 
Muslim League’s communal appeal help the Muslims to get rid of these 
burdens? 

Mr. Jinnah has capped the sheaf of Muslim League leaflets and state- 
ments by his appeal in his capacity as the president of the Muslim 
League. He appeals in the name of Allah and the Holy Koran for 
support for the Muslim League candidate. Mr. Jinnah knows well that 
many eminent Muslims including leaders of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema like 
Maulana Husain Ahmad 5 are supporting the Congress candidate. Have 
they ceased to be Muslims because of this? 

Victory and defeat in elections are often all temporary incidents in 
our public and private lives. To each of us they come alternately and 
we accept them with a measure of equanimity and continue to work 
for the cause we hold dear. But there are certain principles which are 
greater than election victories and defeats and it is as well that we do 
not forget them in the excitement of an election. To exploit the name 
of God and religion in an election contest is an extraordinary thing even 
for a humble canvasser. For Mr. Jinnah to do so is inexplicable. I 
would beg him to consider this aspect of the question and to realise 
that this is communalism in excelsus. It means rousing religious and 
communal passions in political matters; it means working for the Dark 
Age in India. Does not Mr. Jinnah realise where this kind of com- 
munalism will lead us to? 

We have tremendous problems, political and economic, to face and 
solve today. The rest of the world, in spite of its tragic preoccupations, 
is looking to India and watching our decisions. What is Mr. Jinnah’s 
answer to this, what does he say to these questioning eyes from afar? 
In his appeal to the voters he does not make a single reference to poli- 
tics or economics. His appeal is purely communal. What will the 
world and India think of these politics of the Dark Ages? 

I want Nisar Ahmad Sherwani to win because he is a fine upright 
man and he stands for Congress principles, for Indian freedom and for 
the ending of exploitation in India. But much as I want him to win 
I would rather wish that he lost the election and that we lost a hundred 
and a thousand elections, than that we based our appeal to the public 

5. Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani (1879-1957); prominent leader of Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-Hind; imprisoned several times during the freedom movement. 
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on communal grounds and exploited the name of religion for our pur- 
poses. I hope that every Congress candidate and every Congress worker 
will stick to his principles and not stoop in an endeavour to win a cheap 
election triumph. We look far, we have to march a long distance. Not 
by stooping will we do so, but we will do so with our heads high and 
with a straight back and by adhering to the cause of the masses for 
whose betterment we labour. 


12. To N.A.K. Sherwani 1 


Allahabad 

30-6-1937 


My dear Nisar, 

For some days past I have been trying to find out what has been hap- 
pening in your election. Today at last on Ashraf’s return I have had 
some news. I want to tell you that we regard your election campaign 
as a most important one and I hope you and all Congressmen in Bundel- 
khand will realise this fact and do their utmost in it. I am tired of 
electioneering and touring. But I shall give you two full days, July 
11th and 12th. I shall start from Allahabad on the night of the 10th 
and go to Jhansi or any other place that you want me to go. Will you 
please draw up my programme in consultation with Atmaram Kher 2 and 
others and let me know what it is? 

I am going to Wardha tomorrow and I shall try to induce Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Ghaffar Khan to visit your constituency. 
But I am doubtful if they will come. Anyhow I hope to send you their 
messages. Syed Mahmud might visit you. 

Muzaffar Hussain, Abdul Moid 3 and Sadiq Ali are going with this 
letter. Sadiq Ali is going direct to Hamirpur. He has spent two years 
there and he should prove a very valuable worker. He knows the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 231, N.M.M.L. 

2 . Atmaram Govind Kher (b. 1894); a leading Congressman of Jhansi; suffered 
imprisonment several times during the freedom struggle; minister, U.P. Gov- 
ernment, 1946-52; Speaker, U.P. Assembly, 1952-62 and 1969-74. 

3. Syed Abdul Moid, imprisoned several times during the freedom movement; 

general secretary, Allahabad D.C.C., and captain, Congress volunteers corps, 
1932-37; died 1973. V 
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Diwan 4 there very well. Muhammad Miyan and Shahid 5 will follow' 
soon as well as others. Ashraf can go to you for the last few days of 
the campaign. So you will have no lack of workers. What is required 
is proper organisation. Do not waste money on motor cars and the 
like. Bicycles are good enough. My own experience is that too much 
money is harmful in election. 

Wishing you success. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Diwan Shatrughna Singh (b. 1901); a Congressman from Hamirpur; was im- 
prisoned several times during the freedom struggle. 

5. Maulana Shahid Fakhri (b. 1904); one of the leaders of the khilafat move- 
ment in Allahabad; member, U.P. Council, 1937; president, Allahabad City 
Congress Committee, 1940; member, U.P. Vidhan Sabha, 1952-57; member, 
U.P. Vidhan Parishad, 1957-66. 


13. To R.V. Dhulekar 1 


Allahabad 

30-6-1937 


My dear Dhulekar, 

We are sending some young Muslim workers for Sherwams election. 
This election is a most important one and I want all Congressmen in 
llimdelkhand to realise this vital fact. On its result depend big things. 
( )tir success there will be politically helpful for our cause and it will 
give a tremendous fillip to our fight against communalism. I want you 
to give all your great energy to this election and I know you will give 
it once you realise the far-reaching consequences that will follow from 
it We shall send a good number of competent workers. I shall also 
conic for two day’s, July 11th and 12th. It is difficult for me to go out 
electioneering now but I feel the importance of this election so much 
that I must come. I am writing to Kher and others too. Please have 
my programme fixed up in consultation with Sherwani, Kher and others. 

I. A I C C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 233, N.M.M.L. 
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I am going to Wardha tomorrow and shall return to Allahabad on 
the 8th. I shall leave Allahabad on the 10th night for Jhansi or such 
place as I am wanted in. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To A. G. Kher 1 


Allahabad 

30-6-1937 


My dear Kher, 

We are sending some Muslim workers to Bundelkhand to work for 
Sherwani. They are good workers. More will follow in a day or two. 
Muzaffar Hussain and Abdul Moid are going to Orai where they will 
see Sherwani. Sadiq Ali whom you perhaps remember is going direct 
to Hamirpur. In another day or so Shahid and, may be, others will 
follow. 

I sent you a telegram yesterday about my own visit. I have now 
decided to give two full days, 11th and 12th, to Sherwani’s constituency. 
I shall come from Allahabad starting on the 10th night. Please have 
my programme fixed up in consultation, of course, with Sherwani and 
let me have a copy of it at Wardha. 

I am sure you realise the great importance of Sherwani's election. It 
has become a test election for us and its consequences are going to be 
far-reaching, both from the political point of view and the communal. 
Therefore every Congressman must make it a point of honour to do 
his utmost in this connection. For a victory for us in this would indeed 
be a triumph for the Congress and our cause. This is not at ‘all a 
personal individual affair. I hope you and all our colleagues in Bundel- 
khand will set to work in earnest and make the whole place hum. 

I am going to Wardha tomorrow and I shall be there till the 7th. 
I shall try to induce Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Maulana Abul Kalam to 
come also. But I am not sure that they will agree. Dr. Syed Mahmud 
will probably visit. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 235, N.M.M.L. 
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15. To Manilal Panda 1 


Allahabad 
June 30, 1937 


My dear Manilal, 2 

I am glad to learn that you are helping Sherwani in his election. I am 
writing to you however to impress upon every Congressman that this 
election is a vital one for us and we must exert all our strength and 
our organisation to win it. We are sending a number of workers from 
here. More will follow. So far as we are concerned we shall do our 
utmost to help Sherwani. I shall visit Bundelkhand on the 11th and 
12th for the purpose. This is a test for Bundelkhand and I am sure 
that you shall come out well through it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 237, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1892-1939); a Congressman of Jalaun. 


16. To Khaliquzzaman 1 

Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 

My dear Khaliq, 

I have your letter of the 29th. I have read it carefully and it seems 
to me that there is a great difference between what you say in this letter 
and what you told me when we met. It is difficult to discuss this matter 
properly in a letter and therefore I do not propose to do so. It is 
obvious that the problem of a minority, religious or otherwise, is always 
a difficult one and we must apply ourselves to its solution. But behind 
this minority problem there is yet another— the conflict between the 

1. U.P. Government (D.I.G., C.I.D.) Special Branch records — Intercepted letters. 
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progressive elements and the reactionary elements. The line of action 
that has appealed to you in the past and seems to appeal to you now 
is to associate yourself with the communal and reactionary elements in 
order to make them more progressive and less communal. This may 
be in theory occasionally a possible policy but all our past experience in 
India has shown that it ends in one thing— the absorption of the pro- 
gressive in the reactionary group. It astonishes me to survey this pro- 
cess going on during the last dozen years or so. Today it has arrived 
at its culminating point and the attitude of the Muslim League is more 
intensely communal than I could have conceived possible for any orga- 
nisation. I have no doubt that you were not responsible for the work- 
ing of the various notices and leaflets that have issued in Bundelkhand. 
But the fact remains that some of them are issued above your name. 
That is the pity of it. Today in the eyes of the public you must inevit- 
ably stand for the extreme limit of communalism and political reaction. 
I know you do not feel that way but circumstances have forced you to 
act in that way. 

You are perfectly right in saying that there is more life and bustle 
in the reactionary camp than there has been in the past. Is that not 
inevitable when a doomed policy tries to protect itself by all means, 
fair or foul? And in this attempt to protect itself it has to stoop to 
highly undesirable methods because it cannot meet the other party in 
the field of argument. These are always the signs of the fading away 
of a group which has ceased to have any meaning in real politics. 

The identical process has taken place in the political field with the 
growth of the national movement in India. The reactionaries have 
joined hands and tried to form a joint front between themselves and 
British imperialism. Are we then to give up our national movement or 
to tone it down because reactionaries get frightened and organised? 

The Bundelkhand election has a certain temporary value but, after 
all, it is a small affair and will pass. The Muslim League has a perfect 
right to put up a candidate to represent its policy. It is not that I 
object to it but the astounding notices that are coming show the depths 
to which the League has fallen. Even Jinnah has no other argument 
left in a political contest but to appeal in the name of Allah and the 
Holy Koran. A community, majority or minority, which adopts such 
tactics is in a poor way. Fortunately there are many Muslims who do 
not adopt these tactics and they will serve their community as well as 
the larger cause far better. I am rather glad that this Bundelkhand 
election has thrown this flashlight on the real conflict. That conflict 
has nothing to do with the minority questions but is a political conflict. 
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On the one side there is progressive thought in action and every desire 
to solve the minority problem fairly and in cooperation with those con- 
cerned. On the other there is sheer communalism, religious bigotry and 
political reaction. When such clear conflicts occur, people have to 
choose definitely on which side of the barricade they will be. They 
cannot remain in the manger. So far as the world is concerned you 
seem to have chosen the side of reaction and communalism. If I am 
grieved at this am I to blame? 

From day to day our fight continues and while people talk of offices 
and the ministries, our young men— Hindu and Muslim— go to prison 
The world hovers at the brink of catastrophe and the Muslim League, 
under its brave leadership, talks in terms of four hundred years ago. 

Is the League a democratic organisation or is it not just a close pre- 
serve of certain individuals? Why should I accept it as the representa- 
tive of the Muslims of India when I know it represents the handful of 
Muslims at the top who deliberately seek refuge in the name of religion 
to avoid discussing mass problems? I have a certain measure of intelli- 
gence and I have studied political, economic and allied problems. Am I 
to insult my intelligence by talking baby- talk of an age gone by? You 
know what has happened in the Muslim countries of the West, in 
Turkey and Iran and Egypt and Palestine and Syria. You know also 
what Muslims there think of communalism and all its work. Do you 
not see that this communal policy which the Muslim League here has 
fathered is a policy more injurious to the Muslims of India than any- 
thing that a majority could do would be? It is a doomed policy both 
from the point of view of the community and the larger world, but 
unhappily people get wrapped up in little things, in the affairs of the 
moment, and do not see whither the world is going. It is quite possi- 
ble that the Muslim League may win a few elections, may rouse up 
some of the Muslim masses in the name of Islam and the Koran. But 
is that the way to build up the strength of the Muslim minority in the 
country or to make it play an effective part in the shaping of India’s 
destiny? 

I have given more thought to this problem in India than to any other. 

I know that it is a difficult problem just as every real problem in life 
is difficult. I shall do my utmost to help in its solution with the good- 
will of all parties concerned. You know me -well enough. I hope you 
realise that personal prestige and the like do not come in my way much. 
But I cannot have dealings with political reaction, because that means a 
surrender of all my principles and a divorce from the realities of the 
situation. 
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Is it not a strange thing that in this conflict men like Wazir Hasan 2 
and Maulana Hussain Ahmad should be ranged on the progressive side 
and that you should be on the side of the reactionaries? It is not a 
question of associating yourself with my views or all my activities. 
Wazir Hasan has not done so. Far from it. But there should be a 
certain integrity about our politics in public life and if we ally ourselves 
with those who have not got this integrity, inevitably we suffer from this 
alliance. 

I am quite sure that I have your affection and good wishes as you 
have mine. I also feel that at the back of your mind you must largely 
agree with me. And yet fate has so worked that you are working with 
and helping people against your own wishes and conviction and thus 
aiding the cause of reaction and bigotry in India. 

Indu will be going back to Europe in September. I am going to 
Wardha today. I shall come back to Allahabad, from Wardha, about 
the 8th or the 9th. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. (1874-1947); secretary, All India Muslim League, 1912-19; member, U.P. 
Council, 1915-21; sponsor of the Lucknow Pact of 1916; chief judge, Oudh 
Chief Court, 1930-34; president, Muslim League session, Bombay, 1936; joined 
the Congress, 1937. 


17. To A. G. Kher 1 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Kher, 

I have your card. I enclose a copy of a letter 2 I am sending to Sherwani. 
Please note what I have said there about Keshav Deva and polling day 
arrangements and the like. I am relying on you greatly in this election 
and I am sure that you will do your utmost. I have written to various 
people in Bundelkhand including Diwan Shatrughna Singh. I wish his 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 205, N.M.M.L. 

2. See post, item 20. 
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wife, the Rani, 3 would come out and work among the Muslim women. 
She is an excellent worker and if we could go to the Muslim women 
and induce them to come to the polling booths we would have many 
votes. Will you also write to him? Tandonji is writing to him also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Rajendra Kumari (b. 1901); a Congress worker of Hamirpur; imprisoned several 
times during the freedom movement. 


18. To Har Prasad Singh 1 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Kunwar Saheb, 2 

I am writing to you about Sherwani's election. Banda is not in his 
constituency. But still I want you to give every help to him in this 
election. The result of the election will have far-reaching consequences 
and we must therefore exert ourselves to the utmost. I hope that you 
will exercise your great influence on behalf of Sherwani actively and 
give him such other workers as you can. Kher, Dhulekar and others 
are working hard for Sherwani and we are sending a good number of 
workers from outside. Keshav Deva Malaviya will also probably go there 
soon to help in organising. Please do your utmost. I shall visit the 
constituency on the 11th and 12th. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 203, N.M.M.L. 

2. A leading Congressman of Banda; imprisoned several times during the freedom 

struggle; member, U.P. Assembly, 1937-39. 
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19. To Rafi Ahmad Kidwai' 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 


My dear Rafi, 

I feel that I am to some extent encroaching on your preserves. I am 
taking great interest in Sherwani’s election and in order to save time I 
am taking the initiative in making some arrangements. I hope you will 
not mind. It is obvious that this election is a very important one and 
will have far-reaching consequences. The way the Muslim League lea- 
ders are carrying on is astounding. We must take up their challenge 
and meet it with all our strength. 

For the last week I have been impatiently waiting for news as to 
what was happening and where Sherwani was and what you had done in 
the matter. But no definite news came. Meanwhile time flew. So 
ultimately I sent Ashraf to make personal enquiries on the spot and 
report to me. He spent three days in the constituency, saw Sherwani, 
Kher and others and came back yesterday. As soon as I saw him we 
arranged to send Muzaffar and Moid who went yesterday. Sadiq Ali is 
going to Hamirpur today. Muhammad Miyan and Shahid will go in a 
day or so. Others are also going. There must be no dearth of work- 
ers. But the dearth seems to be of organisation. 

I have written letters to Kher, Dhulekar, Manilal Pande, Diwan 
Shatrughna Singh and Kunwar Har Prasad Singh asking them to throw 
their full weight in this election. 

I feel that a good organiser is urgently needed there, both for preli- 
minary work and polling day arrangements. It struck me that Keshav 
Deva might be able to go. He would do this work well. I have just 
spoken to him and he has promised to go at least for the last week and 
perhaps more. I am writing accordingly to Sherwani. 

I am going to Wardha today, probably returning to Allahabad on 
the 8th and leavirg Allahabad on the 10th for Jhansi etc. I shall spend 
two full days in Sherwani’s constituency. Syed Mahmud will accom- 
pany me. I have fixed up with Bhargava for the loudspeakers for those 
two days. I am w'riting this to you to keep you informed of what is 
being done and to apologise for intruding in your and the provincial 
committee’s domain. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 213-214, N.M.M.L. 
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Our office has advanced Rs. 100/- to Muzaffar and others who have 
gone or are going to Jhansi. We have done this on behalf of the P.C.C. 
In addition Rs. 10/- have been given to Shahid. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Narendra Deva and Damodar 
Swamp. 

One thing more. I understand that there are nearly 80 polling booths. 
We shall therefore require a large, number of competent helpers on that 
day. Keshav suggested that we might ask some of the district com- 
mittees to send a man each at their own cost for this purpose. To save 
time I asked him to write direct to such committees as he thought will 
be able to do so. Such persons will have to come two or three days 
ahead of time. 

Your letter has just come. There was no cheque in it as stated. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. To N.A.K. Sherwani 1 


Allahabad 

1-7-1937 


My dear Nisar, 

I wrote to you yesterday and I am writing again. You will see how 
much I am thinking about your election and how much I wish to help 
you in this. It seems to me that you will not suffer from a lack of 
workers. You have plenty of support of this kind. But the one thing 
that I want to impress upon you is the proper organisation of the elec- 
tion campaign as well as polling day arrangements. Organisation goes 
a long way. In order to help you purely in the organisational part I 
am arranging to send Keshav Deva Malaviya soon. He is a good orga- 
niser and is acquainted with most of the workers there. I think he will 
be of great help to you on the organisational side and especially for poll- 
ing tlay arrangements which must be clearly thought out. I am not sure 
when he will reach there but I hope that at the latest he will be there 
on the 6th or 7th, possibly earlier. 

I am told that there are nearly 80 polling booths. This will require 
a great deal of organising and many competent workers. You will no 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 107, N.M.M.L. 
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doubt get a good number of workers locally. Still we are trying to 
get some competent men from other districts especially for the polling 
day. Keshav Deva is arranging for this. 

I am going to Wardha today and shall remain there till the 7th 
night at least. If there is anything you want to refer to me you can 
write or telegraph to me at Wardha till then. Remember that I shall 
do everything that I can do to help you in this election. I shall await 
in Wardha the tentative programme for my visit to your constituency 
on the 11th and 12th. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. To N.A.K. Sherwani 1 


Camp Wardha 
July 3, 1937 

My dear Nisar, 

I have just received your letter. 

I have asked both Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan to visit your constituency but I am sorry to say that both are un- 
able to do so. I cannot, under the circumstances, press them. They 
have, however, given me a message for you which I enclose. You might 
have it printed. 

You must have seen in the papers my statement 2 about Jinnah’s leaflet 
and his reply. Jinnah says that he has issued no statement of any kind 
whatever and yet the Kliilafat prints such a statement and probably leaf- 
lets are being distributed containing this. I am issuing a further statement 
in reply. 3 Presumably Jinnah will explain this obvious discrepancy. It 
might be worthwhile for you to issue a short notice saying that Jinnah 
denies having issued any statement in the election and therefore the 
statement issued above his name is not his. I enclose a cutting from 
The Bombay Chronicle which will give you his statement. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. J05-106, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante , item 11. 

3. See post , item 22. 
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The programme you have sent for me is not very attractive, and it 
takes up more time than I can easily spare. Why do you make me 
start from Cawnpore and return me to Cawnpore? Practically you are 
taking full three days and two days was as much as I could allow. 
Please get me back to Allahabad on the morning of the 13th. How- 
ever I leave this matter to you. Please also remember that too many 
small meetings are not desirable. 

You want various mauhies to go to your help. I understand that 
several are already going. Maulana Husain Ahmad is perhaps the best 
person you could have to help you in the election. Abul Kalam Azad 
is writing to Ahmad Said 4 and one or two others. It is right to have 
these people but if I may venture to say so the correct approach should 
be on economic lines. It is no good your competing with the Muslim 
League on its own ground. Choose stronger grounds. I speak with 
some experience of Hindu and Muslim voters and masses. 

Go ahead confidently and do not worry yourself. Pay enough atten- 
tion to the organisation. This makes a great difference and that is why 
I asked Keshav Deva to go to you. 

In Hamirpur district, as you know, Diwan Shatrughna Singh is a man 
of influence and can do a great deal. But even a better worker than 
he is his wife, the Rani. I have suggested that this lady should go 
round to the Muslim women voters who do not come easily to the polls 
at all. I think you might write to the Diwan requesting the Rani 
saheba to take particular interest in the women voters. 

\ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Secretary, Jamiat ul-Ulema i-Hind for many years; suffered imprisonment several 
times during the freedom struggle; died 1959. 


22. Jinnah'a ‘Grievances’ 1 


Mr. Jinnah has denied having issued any statement to the Jhansi-Jalaun- 
Hamirpur Muslim voters such as I referred to. I am glad to have his 

1. Statement to the press, Wardha, 3 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 5 July 
1937. 
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denial. But 'the Khilafat newspaper gives prominence to such a state- 
ment and various other newspapers have published English translations 
of it. I understand that this statement with Mr. Jinnah’s name attach- 
ed to it is being distributed in Bundelkhand. I would suggest that Mr. 
Jinnah might find out who is responsible for this misuse of his name 
and should dissociate himself from the statement in question. 

Mr. Jinnah complains of misrepresentation of the Muslim League and 
of himself by many Congressmen and by the Congress press. May I 
point out to him that there is no such thing as the Congress press in the 
sense that the Congress owns or controls a newspaper? But if there is 
any misrepresentation on the part of anyone I am scry for it and I 
shall gladly help in removing it if he will point out what where it is. 

To call the Muslim League politically reactionary is a matter of opinion 
and Mr. Jinnah cannot grudge us the liberty of holding to that opinion. 
It may be that our standards are different, but surely Mr. Jinnah will 
not deny that many prominent members of the League have quite a 
remarkable record of reactionary political activity and of alliance with 
British imperialism against the Indian freedom movement 

Mr. Jinnah has again told us that the Congress policy of mass con- 
tact with Mussalmans is fraught with very serious consequences . 2 Why 
the endeavour of a political organisation to enrol members should have 
such dire consequences I do not know. Surely that is the first function 
of every organisation, and as I have said previously, I think, I would 
welcome the Muslim League enrolling members for its own programme 
and policy. Apparently it does not believe in enrolling members or in 
any kind of mass contacts. The objection, therefore, is to mass contacts 
as such and not so m"ch to the Congress having them. May I point 
out to Mr. Jinnah again that this is no new policy for the Congress? 
During the last seventeen years there has been no period when the 
Muslim membership of the Congress has not been counted by thousands 
and tens of thousands. We do not keep separate communal records 
of members; for us a Muslim or a Hindu member stands on the same 
footing. But if Mr. Jinnah desires to compare the Congress Muslim 
membership with the membership of the Muslim League I can have 
the necessary statistics gathered together. I imagine he will find that 

2. In a statement on 1 July 1937, Jinnah had said: “...In my opinion this 
policy of mass contacts with Mussalmans by Congress is fraught with very 
serious consequences. There is plenty of scope for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to 
improve his own people, the Hindus, as there is a lot of undesirable element 
among them. Similarly the Muslim League should do the same thing, as there 
is plenty of undesirable element among the Mussalmans/' 
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the number of Muslim members of the Congress is enormously greater 
than the total membership of the Muslim League. 

I am advised by Mr. Jinnah to improve my own people, the Hindus. 
Not being religiously or communally inclined, I venture to think of my 
people as the Indian people as a whole and I act on the political and 
economic plane. I seldom think, unless I am forced to, of the religious 
persuasions of people. In my Congress work I have to deal from day to 
day with colleagues and comrades who are Hindus and Muslims, Sikhs 
and Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, Buddhists and Jews, and 
others who attach no religious label to themselves. May I also add that 
I am not out at present to ‘improve’ anybody, although no doubt im- 
provement is often desirable. That improvement will follow on an 
extensive scale when freedom comes, and therefore I am primarily inter- 
ested in Indian freedom and the removal of the poverty and exploitation 
of India’s millions. 

Mr. Jinnah refers to an interview given by Mr. Kripalani . 3 My col- 
league is not here and I have not this interview with me but I shall 
answer the question put to me. The Congress has not agreed to or 
guaranteed Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points. But the Congress has said 
that it seeks a change in the Communal Award in cooperation with and 
with the goodwill of the parties concerned, including Muslims. That is 
obviously what Mr. Kripalani meant. 

Another statement of Mr. Kripalani is objected to. This relates to 
what happened during the conversation between Babu Rajendra Prasad 


3. Kripalani in his interview of 19 May 1937 had said, “Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen 
points (one would have thought they were exhausted) having been granted by 
the foreign government and guaranteed by the Congress, unless Mussalmans 
relinquished them voluntarily, may we ask what more is needed?” Jinnah, des 
cribing the interview as crooked, disingenuous and totally untrue, wanted to 
know from Jawaharlal whether the Congress had guaranteed the fourteen points of 
the Muslims. 
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and Mr. Jinnah two years ago. 4 I was not in India then and have no 
personal knowledge, but Mr. Kripalani was in constant touch with deve- 
lopments. The quotation which he gives is not from a press report 
but from the official Congress publications issued at the time. To verify 
this matter still further, reference was made to Babu Rajendra Prasad 
himself. Rajendra Babu stated that not only did he himself agree to 
the formula drawn up during those conversations, but, as President of 
the Congress, he assured Mr. Jinnah of his ability to get it accepted 
and passed by the Congress. Mr. Jinnah however insisted on having 
the adherence and signatures of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
some leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha. This additional agreement 
could not be obtained. There can be no doubt whatev* ' that, if Mr. 
Jinnah had so desired at the time, Rajendra Babu would iiave secured 
the assent of the Congress to the formula. 

4. In his statement of 24 June 1937, Kripalani said: “Mr. Jinnah has apparently 
forgotten what took place in 1935. The conferences resulted in substantial agree- 
ment on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah however was of the opinion that Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders must also agree, and the agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that it was not worthwhile to proceed further with the matter 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with Congress unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed.” 

Referring to Kripalani’s statement, Jinnah said on 1 July: “Kripalani referred 
to my Bombay speech on May 21, in which I said that in 1935 I spent four or 
five weeks holding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad trying to get the Muslim 
point of view accepted at least by Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Sabhaites. 
But I didn't succeed .... Hindu Mahasabha didn’t agree to it since it adopted 
a different course of action that in India there should be complete supremacy 
and ascendancy of Hindus.” 

The talks for arriving at an agreement to replace the Communal Award were 
held from January to March 1935. 


23. To Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 1 

Camp Wardha 
July 5, 1937 

My dear Rafi, 

Your letter was given to me by Pantji. I was astonished to read it and 
although I am terribly busy here I am hastening to reply to it. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G 61/1937, pp. 21-22, N.M.M.L. 
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It surprised me how with all your experience of public life you are so 
liable to such moods and tie yourself up in this curious way. I feel 
that sometimes you are much to blame because you imagine things and 
seek no explanation for them. Or some little thing happens which you 
magnify enormously. Others are of course often to blame also. I am 
often to blame, we all are. The only possible way to get on in a cor- 
porate life is to be continuously in touch with each other, to consult 
each other, and, if necessary, to quarrel with each other. Danger lies 
in holding oneself aloof, in functioning separately without constant con- 
sultation. This consultation is often not necessary, sometimes it is a 
hindrance, but in the long run it pays because it prevents misunder- 
standings from growing. I feel that in the U.P. a great deal of our 
misunderstandings are due to people functioning separately and suspect- 
ing each other's motives or ideas. You know that I am continually 
working with people with whom I do not agree, who suspect me and 
whom sometimes I suspect of entirely wrong political views. But I 
carry on because I talk to them frequently of these very differences and 
suspicions. 

I cannot write to you much now but you must pull yourself together. 
I showed your letter to Narendra Deva and Pantji but I have had no time 
to talk to them about it. I just got a vague suggestion that there was 
some misunderstanding. 

Now about Sherwani's election. I hope you have gone to Orai. I do 
not propose to discuss what has already happened and the errors that 
we might have made. I have had an extraordinary letter from Fida . 2 
It is so foolish that I can only conclude that illness has interfered with 
his present sanity. He himself says that he is feeling rather mad. 

You know that it was made clear to Sherwani that the U.P.P.C.C. 
was unable to help him financially for the simple reason that we did 
not have the funds. And this was accepted by Sherwani. However the 
fact remains that this election has become an important one and there- 
fore we cannot shirk responsibility even though we have no commit- 
ments. So far as workers are concerned a fair number has gone from 
outside. Abul Kalam Azad has sent telegrams to Husain Ahmad and 


2. Fida, a brother of N.A.K. Sherwani, in his letter of 30 June 1937 wrote: "... 
the last election has left us broke and the main reason why my brother was 
defeated even in the last election is that he was ruthlessly . . . and hopelessly 
neglected by the Congress. In fact, Congressmen were instrumental in getting 
my brother defeated....” 
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Bashir Ahmad 3 of the Aljamiat of Delhi. He was also telegraphing to 
Ahmad Said. These people must be paid their travelling expenses. 

We shall anyhow try to give some financial help. I believe that al- 
ready about Rs. 700 have been given to various persons for this election. 
I understand that Pantji gave you Rs. 250. I gave Rs. 100 to Muzaffar, 
Mohammed Miyan etc. and Rs. 100 to Keshav. I have further written 
to Diwan Shatrughna Singh for Rs. 250 which I shall send a little later. 
We shall try to send more money. How much I cannot say. But you 
know what importance we attach to this matter and we shall try our 
utmost. Meanwhile you must make the fullest arrangements for work 
during this last week and for polling day. 

I am likely to return from here on the 7th evening reaching Allahabad on 
the 8th evening. I may be delayed by a day. I shall visit Bundelkhand 
according to the programme drawn up for me on the 11th and 12th. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. (1885-1955); a leading member of the Jamiat-ul-UIema-i-Hind; suffered imprison- 
ment several times during the freedom struggle; member, U.P. Council, 1948-55. 


24. To N.A. K. Sherwani 1 


Camp Wardha 
July 5, 1937 

My dear Nisar, 

I have had a very extraordinary letter from Fida. He seems to have 
lost his balance owing to illness and other causes. But I do not wish 
to write about this matter now. I am at the present moment interested 
in how to help you in the election. I have already telegraphed to you 
that Abul Kalam Azad has wired to Maulana Husain Ahmad and 
Maulvi Bashir Ahmad of Aljamiat , Delhi, to visit your constituency im- 
mediately. He is also wiring to Ahmad Said of Delhi. He has asked 
them to communicate with you. You must make arrangements for their 
travelling expenses etc. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 101-103, N.M.M.L. 
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You have written both to me and to Abul Kalam about lack of funds. 
You know that the provincial committee has no funds at all and is very 
heavily in debt. This was made plain to you some time back. So it is 
impossible for us to look up to the provincial committee. Most of us 
were under the impression till two or three days ago that you desired 
no financial help. Narendra Deva and the others whom I have 
spoken to have told me that they know nothing about your financial 
difficulties. I believe some letter was sent by Fida to the P.C.C. office. 
Unfortunately Narendra Deva was not there and Rafi had been ill. 
The office must have answered formally because it could only answer 
that they have no money. 

However, although no commitments or promises were made, still we 
cannot shirk the responsibility, specially in view of the importance that 
is now attached to your election. Therefore we want to do our utmost 
to help you in this matter even financially. I cannot say what we can 
do because we have no funds to draw upon and we cannot ask the 
provincial committee for the simple reason that it has nothing. So 
that the arrangements that we make will be personal arrangements for 
which we are ourselves responsible. It is a difficult job but we do not 
want your work to suffer for want of funds. Some money has already 
been given to the people who have gone from Allahabad. Rafi has 
taken some small sum too. I have written to Diwan Shatrughna Singh 
that I am responsible for Rs. 250/- which I shall send him later. In a 
day or so we shall tty to make arrangements to send more money to 
you or to others there. What exactly this will be I cannot say just yet. 

I expect to return to Allahabad by the 9th. Please drop me a line 
there to confirm your programme for me. I shall adhere to that pro- 
gramme unless I hear to the contrary from you. 

I am writing this letter at a late hour at night after a very tiring and 
exhausting day. I have still much work to do for tomorrow. But I felt 
that I must write to you. I have no doubt that you can win this elec- 
tion if you try. Remember again that it is quiet organisation and silent 
workers going to the villages that count, not just a few flashy personali- 
ties coming for a day like myself. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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25. The Need for an Urdu Newspaper 1 


The proposal to have an Urdu periodical, to begin with a weekly and 
later a daily, to give to the Urdu-knowing public the ideological message 
of the Congress and to fight all sectarian tendencies, is one which must 
command support. I welcome it and commend it to others. Although I 
have plenty of other work to do, I shall gladly associate myself with 
this venture, because in common with my other colleagues, I realize 
the importance of it. I trust that Congressmen and all friends of the 
Congress will support this venture. In doing so they will be supporting 
the cause they have at heart. 

1. 7 July 1937. The Leader , 10 July 1937. This message was given to the Hin- 
dustan Newspapers Co. Ltd., Lucknow, which planned to publish Hindustan , 
an Urdu weekly. 


26. The Importance of Urdu Newspapers 1 

Allahabad 
July 10, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Reports from the provinces tell us that our efforts to increase our con- 
tacts with the Muslim masses continue to meet an encouraging response. 
These efforts must be continued in towns and villages. 

I have already pointed out to you that in order to reach our Muslim 
comrades it is desirable and necessary for us to issue our pamphlets, 
leaflets and notices in the Urdu script in addition to the Devanagri or 
other scripts. In northern and central India this should always be done 
as a matter of routine, both in towns and villages. In the south and 
elsewhere where the Urdu-knowing public is very limited, especially in 


1. Circular to provincial Congress committees. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, 
p. 91, N.M.M.L. 
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rural areas, this duplication need not always take place. But even there 
it is desirable in the larger towns where there is always an Urdu-reading 
section of the population. 

In this connection I would suggest to you to ask your district and 
local committees, as well as your Muslim mass contact committees, to 
subscribe to some Urdu newspapers which present the Congress view- 
point or support the Congress generally. Such newspapers should be 
encouraged and they are of value in spreading the Congress ideology 
among the people. If you have such newspapers in your province you 
will no doubt subscribe to them. In addition to these I would draw 
your attention to two Urdu weeklies of an all-India significance. 

Within two weeks or so an Urdu weekly — Hindustan — will come out 
from Lucknow under the Congress auspices. I would strongly recommend 
this to you and I suggest that your district committees should communi- 
cate with the manager, Hindustan, 6 Neill Road, Lucknow. 

The other paper to which I would draw your attention is the Urdu 
weekly, the Aljamiat of Delhi. This is not a Congress newspaper. It 
is issued on behalf of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema. It has however espoused 
the Congress cause to a large extent and its appeal is of special value 
to the Urdu-reading public. I commend to you therefore this weekly 
and trust that your local committees will subscribe to it. The address 
is: The Manager, Aljarniat , Delhi. The subscriptions of both these 
weeklies are trivial and every committee could easily afford them. 

It would be desirable to build up small reading-rooms attached to 
town, ward and village Congress offices where these and other newspapers 
could be made available to the public. This would be greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Kailas Nath Katju 1 


Allahabad 

10 - 7-1937 


My dear Kailas Nath, 

If it is possible for you I should like you to help in the defence of a 
Muslim colleague of ours who has got into trouble because of a speech 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. C-57/1937, p. 51, N.M.M.L. 
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he delivered in Allahabad at the time the informal Muslim conference 
was held here in May last. His name is Maulvi Abul Qasim 2 of Shah- 
jahanpur. There is a set attempt being made on the part of the gov- 
ernment to control and suppress Muslim workers on behalf of the Con- 
gress and it is up to us to give such persons as much help as we can. 
The case is likely to take place in Allahabad. Muhammad Mian (Muha- 
mmad al Farruqui) of Allahabad will probably see you about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. A prominent leader of the Janiiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind. 


28. On the Suppression of Congress Workers 1 


The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee has already drawn attention to 
the organized campaign to suppress Congress workers, which has been 
initiated by the government in the U.P. 

Large numbers of our workers, especially those who work among the 
peasantry, have either been convicted or are being proceeded against. 

One special feature of this planned repression is the way the Muslim 
workers for the Congress are being penalised. 

Mr. Sajjad Zaheer , 2 secretary of the Allahabad Congress Committee, is 
being proceeded against for a speech to a kisan gathering. 

Maulana Abul Oasim of Shahjahanpur is also being proceeded against 
for a speech delivered in Allahabad on the occasion of his visit here in 
May last to attend the informal Muslim conference. Noted Muslims, 
who are connected with the Congress mass contact programme, are 
being singled out. 

Maulana Husain Ahmad, a prominent divine of Deoband, was externed 
from Delhi when lie was carrying on propaganda in favour of Muslims 
joining the Congress. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 10 July 1937. The Hindustan Times, 11 
July 1937. 

2. f 1905-1973 ) ; member of the Communist Party; sentenced to four years' imprison- 
ment by the Pakistan Government for his alleged role in a conspiracy case; 
returned to India on release. 
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Maulana Nuruddin Behari 3 of the Jamiat has also been extemed from 
Delhi, apparently for the same reason. These actions of the govern- 
ment indicate the measure of their fear of our mass contact programme 
and their desire to obstruct it. I trust this will lead to greater activity 
in furtherance of this programme. 

3. • Member, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind from Delhi; suffered imprisonment several times 
during the freedom struggle. 


29. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 

13.7.1937 


My dear Bapu, 

On my return from Wardha I had to go almost immediately to Bundel- 
khand for Sherwani’s election. I have just returned and found your note 
awaiting me. I am glad that a public announcement was made about 
the Maulana being consulted regarding Muslim ministers. I am expect- 
ing him and Govind Ballabh this evening for consultation. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan accompanied me to Jhansi etc. and has returned 
with me. Probably he will go to Bihar in a day or two. I do not quite 
know his programme yet. 

About the Hindi-Urdu matter I shall write something within a few 
days. 2 It will not be very deep. But it may help in clearing the issues 
and facilitating a calmer consideration of them. I shall send you a 
copy, also to Maulana. Just at present there is a rush of work here in 
the office owing to my long absence and Kripalani is not here. 

Sherwani’s election is an uncertain affair. One thing can be said, 
that the majority either way is likely to be small. The electorate is 
7500. Probably 5000 will vote and I imagine that the majority will be 
less than 500, probably much less. 3 The major fact against us is a ques- 
tion of caste brotherhood. The Muslim League candidate is a Malkhan 
Rajput and 25 per cent of the total electorate consists of these Malkhan 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 107-108, N.M.M.L. 

2. See post , section 15, item 33. 

3. 4,557 votes were cast and Rafiuddin defeated Sherwani by 727 votes. 
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Rajputs. These people in a caste panchayat have decided to support 
the Muslim League candidate and they have even gone so far as to 
threaten with various pains and penalties those members of the brother- 
hood who vote against their candidate. These people are so frightened 
of this caste order that they dare not even come out of their houses to 
our meetings. They simply keep away. This is a solid block of votes 
and we have so far been unable to touch them. 

Then, of course, there is the cry of “Islam in danger” and this is 
being exploited to the uttermost by Shaukat Ali and some others. As a 
matter of fact we have had all the better of the argument and we have 
produced quite a galaxy of Muslim leaders including men like Maulana 
Husain Ahmad and other Ulemas to support Sherwani. The general 
feeling among the better class Muslims is entirely in favour of Sherwani. 
The peasantry as a rule is also in his favour except for the Malkhan 
Rajputs. The whole electorate is very backward, politically speaking. 
Whatever the result of the election it has been a great success from our 
point of view in awakening the Muslim masses there, and large numbers 
of Muslims of the middle classes have volunteered for help to Sherwani. 
Students of Aligarh have come of their own accord to help him. Al- 
together the atmosphere created by this election not only in the con- 
stituency but in the U.P. generally is good. There is considerable resent- 
ment at the exploitation of religion and at the backwardness of the 
Muslim masses who can be misled in this way. 

There are of course elements of trouble in the constituency in the 
sense that Shaukat Ali and others are always talking in terms of trouble. 
Shaukat Ali continually refers to a possible civil war . 4 He has said 
that he will make a Spain of India and so on and so forth. His langu- 
age sometimes is astonishingly vulgar. All this may delude some peo- 
ple. But it has produced a strong reaction among the thinking Mus- 
lims against him. Many people who were half-hearted in their support 
of the Congress are now much stronger and more determined. 

Yesterday at Orai I had a slightly unpleasant experience. As I was 
coming back in a car from Jalaun accompanied by Mahmud and two 
others, suddenly a group of little boys, hardly more than six or seven 

4. For example, in a statement published on 9 July 1937 Shaukat Ali had said: I 

am very sorry to see Pandit Nehru and his entourage on the warpath, issuing 
challenges to everybody. I do not know what others will do, but I am certain 
that the Indian Muslims will never accept the position, which he wants to assign 
them. Nor would they become anybody’s camp-followers. If he persists in this 
policy, I am afraid he will create great mischief, hurt the cause of freedom and 
the progress of India and worsen our position, which will eventually end in civil 
war.” 
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years of age, headed by two grown-ups with the Muslim League flag, 
tried to stop our car and then threw stones at it. A window pane was 
broken, but no one was hurt. Such incidents, small in themselves, 
create excitement. However, I treated it lightly and I believe the excite- 
ment passed. Some of our Muslim colleagues there were very angry 
and wanted to demand police action. But I stopped this. 

Reports from the Punjab and Sind regarding work among the Muslim 
masses are very encouraging. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


30. On a Stone-throwing Incident 1 


Newspapers this morning state that I was injured at Orai by stone- 
throwing. This is entirely untrue. A few stones were thrown at our 
moving car as we were returning from Jalaun to Orai. I was not even 
touched by them and no one was injured. 

The windscreen of the car was not broken, but one of the side 
glass panes was broken. The incident had little importance and I did 
not think it even necessary to refer to it. 

When, however, I found that exaggerated remarks were spreading, I 
made a brief reference to the matter at an Orai meeting. The report 
of the remarks in this connection that has appeared in the press is 
absolutely wrong. 

I am not used to melodramatic utterances. What I said was that 
this trivial incident has little significance and people should not worry 
about it. Really the unfortunate part of it was that little boys, mostly 
under six or seven years of age, should be induced by their grown-ups 
to indulge in such unseemly behaviour. I emphasised that no impor- 
tance should be attached to the incident. 

Elections are apt to lead to excitement and sometimes to words and 
deeds which we regret afterwards. Let us, therefore, keep quite cool 

under these circumstances and avoid this excitement. 

» 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 14 July 1937. The Hindustan Times , 15 
July 1937. 
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31. To Postmaster, Orai 1 

Allahabad 
July 18, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

On the 5th July, 1937, I sent a letter from Wardha 2 (C.P.) addressed 
to Syt. Rafi Ahmad Kidvvai, c/o The Congress Committee, Orai, District 
Jalaun (U.P.). This letter was sent by express delivery. I find that it 
was not delivered to the addressee or to anyone on his behalf. I under- 
stand that someone else is in possession of this letter. This matter 
must be inquired into and I am therefore writing to you to make the 
necessary inquiries and inform me of the result of them. As the letter 
was sent by express delivery some receipt for it must be in your posses- 
sion. I should like to know to whom the letter was delivered. 
Kindly treat this matter as urgent. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 73, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, item 23. 


32. To Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 1 


Allahabad 
July 18, 1937 

My dear Rafi, 

I understand that Rafiuddin has somehow obtained possession of my 
letter that I sent to you to Orai and that he wants to exploit it to his 
own advantage. I am sending you a copy of this letter. There is 
nothing in it which is secret or confidential, although of course the letter 
was meant for you alone. If necessary I am prepared to publish the 
letter. 

I am also writing to the postmaster of Orai. But the real person to 
write to him should be the addressee, that is you. Will you, therefore, 
please write to him also? 

1. A.I.C.C. File No'. G-61/1937, p. 67, N.M.M.L. 
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I understand that Pantji has taken some action in this matter. So 
I am sending him a copy of my original letter to you also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. To Rafiuddin Ahmed 1 


Allahabad 
July 18, 1937 


Dear Mr. Rafiuddin, 

On July 5th I addressed a letter from Wardha to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai. 
It was addressed as follows: Syt. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, c/o The Congress 
Committee, Orai, District Jalaun (U.P.). The letter was sent by express 
delivery. This letter did not reach the addressee. 

It has come to my knowledge that this letter managed to reach you 
and came into your possession. Further that you or someone on your 
behalf opened this letter, although it was manifestly addressed to some- 
one else. I shall be glad to know if this is a fact and whether this 
letter is in your possession. It is not usual for letters to be opened 
by people to whom they are not addressed and it has surprised me to 
learn that this was done in regard to the letter mentioned above sent 
by me to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai. Why this particular letter, which was so 
clearly addressed, should have reached you I do not know. I shall be 
glad if you will enlighten me on the subject as the matter is deserving 
of an inquiry. 

My letter to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was a personal one but there was 
nothing in it which I desired to keep secret. But I am concerned about 
the fact that a personal letter should be opened by another person and 
an attempt should be made to exploit it. It is because of this public 
aspect that I am writing to you on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 69, N.M.M.L. 
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34. The Congress and the Muslim League 1 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah's methods of controversy get curiouser and curiouser. 
In his latest statement he has referred triumphantly to a statement issued 
by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal . 2 What is the 
issue between us? Mr. Jinnah stated that even the Congress refused 
to agree to the formula evolved by him and Rajendra Babu during their 
Delhi conversations two years ago. It is admitted that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad agreed to this formula. It is further clear that Rajendra Babu, 
the then President of the Congress, assured Mr. Jinnah that he could 
get the Congress as an organisation to accept it, and he did so after 
consulting several members of the Working Committee who were in 
Delhi at the time. Rajendra Babu deliberately took that responsibility 
on himself and if Mr. Jinnah knew anything of the Congress, he must 
have realised that Rajendra Babu could deliver the goods so far as the 
Congress was concerned. It is true that Pandit Madan Mohan. Mala viya 
and some members of the Bengal Nationalist Party did not accept that 
formula. But it is equally true that their opposition would not have 
prevented the Congress from accepting it. Mr. Jinnah will remember 
that the Bengal Nationalist Party was opposing the Congress in many 
matters and indeed had run candidates in opposition to Congress candi- 
dates during the elections to the Central Assembly. Therefore for Mr. 
Jinnah to say that even the Congress rejected that formula is entirely 
incorrect and I am surprised that he does not appreciate this patent fact. 
The Congress would have certainly accepted it on the recommendation 
of its President and the Working Committee. But Mr. Jinnah wanted 
the Nationalist Party also to agree. This they would not do and 
Rajendra Babu had no authority to speak for them. Because of this 
Mr. Jinnah did not consider it worthwhile to proceed with the matter, 
although Rajendra Babu was perfectly prepared to place it before the 
Congress and get its formal assent. This is the sequence of events and 
if Mr. Jinnah will consider it carefully, lie will no doubt realise that his 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 20 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 21 
July 1937. 

2. They had issued a statement criticising the Poona Pact. 
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statements on this issue have been far from correct and that he has 
been doing an injustice not only to those whom he has sought to criticise, 
but also to himself. 

This is past history, but the present holds us, and I am still waiting 
to know what Mr. Jinnah’s reactions are to the methods adopted on 
behalf of the Muslim League in the recent Bundelkhand election. He 
has denied the notice issued in his name. Does he also disagree with 
its contents? If not, may we presume that this is his and the Muslim 
League's political platform? My visit to Bundelkhand has enlightened 
me greatly as to how communal organisations run elections and the 
notices and other material that we have collected will no doubt be of 
value to the future historian. 


35. To Rajendra Prasad 1 


Allahabad 

21 - 7-1937 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter about Orissa affairs . 2 I have been wanting 
to write to you for the last four days about a curious situation that has 
arisen here but as the urgency seemed to pass, I delayed writing. I shall 
now put you briefly in possession of the facts. 

During the general elections in the U.P. there was not much conflict 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. It was the desire of 
both parties to avoid a conflict as much as possible and to accommodate 
each other. In the early stages of the election campaign a number of 
Muslims who were more or less Congressmen were doubtful if they 
would stand on behalf of the Congress or the League. If they had 
been pressed to do so they would have probably stood on the Congress 
ticket. But as there was no such pressure they drifted gradually to the 
League side under the vague impression that it was much the same 
thing. The League election board in the U.P. was a curious affair. 
There were some fairly good and old Congressmen in it, there were 
hopeless reactionaries, and there were middling people who drifted hither 
and thither. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Rajendra Prasad had been in charge of the formation of the ministry in Orissa. 
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As we looked upon the election campaign it was a tussle with the 
Agriculturist Party which was a wholly government party of big zamin- 
dars. The League also was opposing them and so inevitably our oppo- 
sition to the League weakened. We did not want to split the forces 
opposed to pure reaction. 

I did not know much about all this and had practically nothing to do 
with it. As the election campaign developed and our strength became 
apparent, some Muslims came to us wanting to stand on our ticket. But 
they were not obviously desirable from the Congress point of view and 
we allowed matters to drift, although we began to regret not having run 
more Congress Muslim candidates. 

There was no kind of arrangement between the U.P. Congress and 
the League, but a kind of convention developed. In one or two ins- 
tances we opposed League candidates and came near to success. 

During the election campaign the outstanding and most powerful 
worker on behalf of the League was Maulana Husain Ahmad who has 
always been very near to the Congress. During my tours where there 
was no Congress Muslim candidate, I usually supported the League 
candidate if he was not an obvious reactionary, as sometimes he was. 

After the elections there was a tussle inside the League and the re- 
actionary elements seemed to gain the upper hand. Relations between 
the U.P. Congress and the U.P. League became more strained. During 
the convention at Delhi this matter was discussed by us with the Jamiat 
leaders who had so far supported the League fully but who were now 
worried at the reactionary turn it was taking. 

After the convention the U.P. League board became even more re- 
actionary and its president, the Raja of Salempur, 3 joined the interim 
ministry. This create^ a crisis in the League which resulted in the 
resignation of many members from its parliamentary board. Among 
those who resigned was Maulana Husain Ahmad. Most of those who 
resigned were not M.L.As but one M.L.A., Hafiz Ibrahim, 4 also resign- 
ed and formally joined the Congress Party. There were at least four or 
five other M.L.As in the League group who were keen on joining the 
Congress Party but who for various reasons refrained at the time. 


3. Raja Shaban Ali Khan; resigned from the National Agriculturist Party in U.P. 
m 1936 to participate actively in the election campaign of the Muslim League 

4. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim (1889-1964); joined Swaraj Party and was member' 
U.P. Council, 1926, and U.P. Assembly, 1937-39; minister, U.P. Government, 
1937-39, and again from 1946 to 1958; Minister for Irrigation and Power Gov- 
ernment of India, 1958-63; Governor of Punjab, 1964. 
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During the months that followed there was much controversy be- 
tween the two groups of Muslims— those of the League and those who 
had resigned and their sympathisers, who were supporting the Congress. 
Bitterness grew, and the success of the Congress appeal to the Muslim 
masses irritated the Muslim Leaguers. So matters stood and the dis- 
tance between the League and the Congress went on widening. This 
came to a head in the recent Bundelkhand election. This election, al- 
though we lost it, was an eye-opener to everybody. All manner of Mus- 
lims from maulvies and members of the Jamiat to young students trooped 
up, often uninvited, to help the Congress candidate. The reactionary 
methods of the League irritated them and they grew quite enthusiastic 
in their opposition to it. We lost the election for two reasons: (1) the 
cry of 'Islam in danger' and (2) bribery on an extensive scale. Many 
voters came to us and told us that they would vote for the Congress 
candidate if we paid them a little more than the other side was paying. 
There was a third reason also— the strength of caste feeling. Quite 25% 
of the voters were Malkhan Rajputs and the Muslim League candidate 
belonged to the same brotherhood. Their biradari decided to support 
him and threatened to punish any member who did not do so. People 
were made to take the oath on the Qoran. This solid block of votes 
went wholly against us almost without a single exception. But for it we 
had a comfortable majority. There was also shameless personation in 
regard to women voters, the same persons voting again and again. 

In spite of all this the election was a most hopeful sign of a growing 
political consciousness among the Muslims. All our workers are sure 
that if the election w'as held again in the same area w 7 e would win. Last 
time we only put in about ten days' intensive effort. We got the real 
rural vote of the peasant but the residents of the qasbas were far more 
difficult. It was interesting to find that the Muslim peasant was not 
carried away by the cry of 'Islam in danger'. When asked why he was 
voting for the Congress he confessed frankly that he did so because he 
expected the Congress to reduce his rent. 

Generally speaking therefore our position has been considerably streng- 
thened by the election. We have discovered to our pleasant surprise 
that there is a strong band of Muslim workers all over the province who 
are determined to fight reaction and to support the Congress. Quite a 
number of the leading lights of the Jamiat have helped us enthusiasti- 
cally. They were disgusted by the tactics of the League's supporters 
in Bundelkhand. We have collected a large number of leaflets and 
posters issued by the League and they are instructive reading. 

It is true that we have still to face a solid mass of reaction and the 
cry of religion carried off many people. It is also true that bribery is 
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rampant during Muslim elections. The voters are very poor and are 
smaller in number. We cannot and will not compete in these corrupt 
practices. Still the outlook is hopeful. 

I have, without intending to do so, discussed at some length the 
Bundelkhand election. Still it will help you to form a background. 

Towards the end of June, a little before the Working Committee 
meeting, the U.P. Muslim League leaders, Khaliquzzaman and Nawab 
Ismail Khan, 5 made an approach towards the Congress. This had obvi- 
ously some connection with the possibility of ministries. They pointed 
out that last March their parliamentary board had offered cooperation 
to the U.P. Congress Party on the basis of the ‘Wardha programme’ as 
laid down by the Working Committee, and were prepared ^ work under 
the discipline of the Congress Party. You will remember tne Working 
Committee resolution on the Congress policy in the legislatures passed 
at the Wardha meeting prior to the convention. It was not clear whe- 
ther the Muslim League board accepted the whole resolution or only 
the particular items of the legislative programme. If the former, then 
they accepted the Congress policy 100% including independence, fight- 
ing the Act, constituent assembly, etc., etc. 

I knew nothing about all this, nor did Maulana till it was vaguely 
hinted at Wardha early this month by Pantji. But it was all very 
vague and I did not like the look of this angling for ministries. 

When Maulana Abul Kalam went to Lucknow from Wardha he saw 
Khaliq who told him that he was practically prepared to give him a 
blank cheque provided two of their number were included in the minis- 
try— himself and Nawab Ismail Khan, the president of the U.P. board. 
Maulana looked at all this with some suspicion but he felt attracted by 
the possibility of the w^ole Muslim League ceasing to exist as a sepa- 
rate group and being practically absorbed by the Congress. 

He and Pant came to Allahabad and we discussed the matter at great 
length. I disliked (we all did) this bargaining for seats in the ministry. 
We disliked taking in two persons who, from the Congress point of view, 
were weak. We feared reaction among the Congressmen in general, and 
Congress Muslims in particular, who would have been irritated at their 
being excluded in preference for those who had been fighting the Con- 
gress. What of those who had severed their connection with the League 

5. Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan (1884-1958); took active part in the khilafat 
movement in U.P.; a prominent leader of the Muslim I.eague, 1930-46; member, 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League for a long time and presi- 
dent, U.P. Muslim League; member, League Action Committee, 1945-46; vice- 
chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, 1947-48. 
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and joined us? What of those Muslims of ours who had stood by the 
Congress during all these years? What of the Jamiat which was 
supporting us and opposing the League? You must remember that we 
have always had a strong and staunch group of Muslims with us in the 
U.P. They have not been many but they are growing in influence and 
younger Muslims are now strongly attracted to us. Were we going to 
ignore those who were with us and favour our opponents who joined us 
just to get the spoils of office? And then there was the risk of conflicts 
arising within the ministry or the party— conflict of a communal or poli- 
tical nature— resulting in resignations and the creation of an awkward 
situation. 

All this and more we considered and we hesitated. And yet the alter- 
native was worth having if it could be secured. This was the winding 
up of the Muslim League group in the U.P. and its absorption in 
the Congress. This would have a great effect not only in the U.P. but 
all over India and even outside. This w'ould mean a free field for our 
work without communal troubles. This would knock over the British 
Government which relied so much on these troubles. 

After much discussion in which two other members of the U.P. (Kri- 
palani and Narendra Deva) joined, w'e came to the conclusion that we 
should offer stringent conditions to the U.P. Muslim League group and 
if they accepted them in toto then we would agree to two ministers 
from their group. Besides them one minister w r ould be Rafi Ahmad. 

We drew up these conditions. The March resolution of the Work- 
ing Committee on Congress policy in the legislatures was to be accept- 
ed from A to Z after full consideration, so that there might be no 
misapprehension. The Muslim League group will be w'ound up, includ- 
ing the U.P. parliamentary board. All the Muslim League M.L.As to 
become full members of the Congress Party (but there was this that 
they were not specially asked to take the Congress pledge). All of them 
to abide by the discipline of the party. In bye-elections, no separate 
candidates; all to support the Congress candidates, and generally to en- 
deavour to increase the prestige of the Congress. If the Congress de- 
cided on resignation from the ministry or from the legislature, they 
would follow suit. And some others. You will agree that these were 
pretty stringent conditions and in effect amounted to something more 
than the Congress pledge. But w'e did not ask them to sever all con- 
nection with the parent Muslim League. The position would have 
been a peculiar one involving a dual loyalty to some extent. It could 
not last and we expected the U.P. Leaguers to break away from the 
parent League. 
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We decided to offer these conditions and also that if any condition 
was not agreed to, then not to come to terms with them. 

Maulana and Pant went to Lucknow. They sent for Nawab Ismail 
Khan but he was ill in Meerut and could not come. There were talks 
with Khaliq who agreed to all the conditions except two: the winding 
up of the parliamentary board and not to set up separate candidates at 
bye-elections. These were vital conditions. Khaliq said that he per- 
sonally would agree but he had no authority to do so. In effect, he 
pointed out, this might happen anyhow. Therefore Maulana said he 
could not give a final answer and came to Allahabad. 

Meanwhile rumours had spread that we were talking with the Muslim 
League. Of course the details were not known. There was consterna- 
tion among all our people,^ especially the Muslim Congressmen, the 
Jamiat people and young Muslims. Not only consternation but anger 
for the Bundelkhand election was fresh in everybody's mind. Maulana 
Husain Ahmad sent a special messenger and so on and so forth. 

I was feeling very uncomfortable and was instinctively repelled by all 
this talk on an opportunistic basis. I felt trouble would follow and the 
settlement would be temporary only. Maulana was also distracted. 
Ultimately we sent word that we regretted we could not alter our pre- 
vious conditions at all; if they were accepted in toto we would agree, 
not otherwise. We had no authority to go beyond this without con- 
sulting the Working Committee. So the matter dropped and Maulana 
Azad went off to Bombay. Khaliq said he was unable to agree. 

Today Khaliq made another approach. He suggested that he would 
call an emergent meeting of his executive to consider the question of 
the bye-elections if we could postpone decision for some days. I spoke 
to him on the phone. I referred him to Pantji but did not encourage 
him at all. 

That is how matters stand now. Maulana Azad is keen on Hafiz 
Ibrahim being taken into the cabinet. He is a good and competent 
man and used to belong to the Swaraj Party. He might be described 
as a moderate Congressman. Pantji knows him well. There is just one 
difficulty about him and that is this. It might be said that he left the 
League and joined us in order to get into the ministry. This would not 
be true as he left the League in March or early April when the ques- 
tion of ministry was not in the air. He left with a group including 
Maulana Husain Ahmad. He is intimately connected with the Jamiat. 
Still it is possible that the torrent may be hurled against him. 

I am tired of writing this long letter. By the time you reach the end 
of it you will appreciate the humour of my saying at the beginning that 
I would give you a brief account. But the matter was complicated and 
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I wanted you to be in full possession of the facts in case of possible 
developments. Vallabhbhai has already had a chance of discussing this 
with Maulana Azad. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Bapu. 

Maulana Azad has not returned yet from Bombay, nor is there any 
news of him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. On the Result of the Bundelkhand Bye-election 1 


The Muslim League is entitled to rejoice at the result of the election in 
Bundelkhand. And yet people in Bundelkhand itself and others who 
know the facts realise that this election has considerably enhanced the 
prestige and strength of the Congress. It is interesting, therefore, to 
examine the facts. 

This was the first occasion during the past many years of elections of 
various kinds that the Congress had contested an election for a Mus- 
lim seat in this area. Politically it was a virgin field; practically no 
political or economic issues had been touched. It was a separate com- 
munal electorate liable to be influenced by communal cries. For the 
first time, the Congress came into the field and talked the language of 
politics and economics. On the other side, stress was laid throughout on 
communalism and the cry of ‘religion in danger’ was a powerful slogan 
for a non-political electorate. 

Out of a total vote cast amounting to about 4,700 the Congress can- 
didate got nearly 2,000, a substantial number. The constituency includ- 
<<l three districts: Orai, Jhansi and Hamirpur. In two of these dis- 
torts, Orai and Jhansi, Mr. Sherwani, the Congress candidate, got a 
< l«ar majority; in the third district, Hamirpur, the Muslim League can- 
didate had an overwhelming majority. Mr. Rafiuddin, the League can- 
didate, was a resident of Hamirpur district and had all the advantages 

I. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 July 1957. The Hindu, 29 July 1937. 
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of a local resident. He was in addition a Muslim Rajput and over 25 
per cent of the voters were Muslim Rajputs, and their brotherhood re- 
solved as a body to support their own member. Not only this, but ple- 
dges were given on the Holy Qoran to this effect and any member not so 
voting was threatened with pains and penalties. Many of these Mus- 
lim Rajputs told us that they would have gladly voted foi 4 the Congress 
candidate but for fear of the biradari and the oath they had taken. And 
so Mr. Rafiuddin got the solid vote of the Muslim Rajputs and this 
swamped all other votes. In one polling station alone he got 900 such 
votes. But for this, he was sure to have lost. 

This was the chief reason for the Muslim League victory. Apart from 
this, the League relied chiefly on the cry of 'religion in danger'. To my 
knowledge, they discussed no political or economic issues; they tried to 
rouse communal and religious passions and in a politically backward 
area this was bound to produce effect. It is surprising and gratifying 
that, in spite of all this, the Congress candidate did remarkably well. It 
should be remembered that effective Congress propaganda began only 
ten days before the election and yet it produced this marked effect. Our 
propaganda was purely political and economic and we saw how even in 
a backward area we could make substantial progress in spite of commu- 
nal and religious cries. This is full of hope for the Congress and for 
the growth of political consciousness. 

It was interesting to find how the purely rural votes, those of the pea- 
sants, were almost entirely cast for the Congress. The Muslim League 
got the votes from qasbas, the small towns. This meant that the Mus- 
lim League votes were concentrated and easily accessible while the Con- 
gress votes were scattered far and wide. This made a considerable dif- 
ference during the rainy season when roads and paths were often impas- 
sable. 

I do not wish to say anything here about several very undesirable fea- 
tures of the election. I cannot hold the League responsible for them 
but the fact remains that undesirable practices were indulged in. A re- 
latively small electorate of very poor persons is an invitation for such 
practices. 

And yet in spite of these enormous handicaps the Congress candidate, 
who was a stranger to the constituency, managed to do remarkably well. 
A gratifying feature of the election was the vast amount of support re- 
ceived by the Congress candidate from all kinds of Muslims from all 
over the province. 

The Bundelkhand election is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. It points to the inevitable growth of the Congress among the 
masses, both Hindu and Muslim. 
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37. To Rafluddin Ahmad 1 


Allahabad 
August 4, 1937 


Dear Mr. Rafiuddin, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th. 2 I am glad to know that no 
letter of mine addressed to someone else reached you or was opened by 
you. But it has been stated publicly in the press that my letter to Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai did reach either you or your supporters. And indeed it 
was stated that it was going to be published soon. I do not very much 
care whether it is published or not. But it is for you to consider who, 
among your supporters, is responsible for this gross breach of the con- 
ventions of decent life. As soon as I heard of this I wrote to you on 
the subject and I would again invite you to make inquiries in the mat- 
ter and to find out who the guilty party is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 37, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ahmed denied having received any letter "misdirected” to him and was unwill- 
ing to make enquiries at the Muslim League office at Orai as it was occupied 
by a "large number” of persons. 


38. On Communalism 1 


It is the inalienable right of the Congress to approach Muslim masses. 
Large numbers of Muslims have always been with the Congress in its 
fight for national freedom. 

I appeal to you to ponder over the political and economic realities and 
to realize that communalism is an old weapon of the imperialists. 

The last meeting that I addressed in this locality was over a year ago. 
Since then Bombay has passed through a period of communal rioting 

1 Speech at Madanpura, Bombay, 11 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 

12 August 1937. 
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which pained me greatly. Such occurrences make me feel that the great 
problem we have to tackle is our own ignorance and folly which cause 
grave disorders. 

Imperialism has sown the seeds of communalism everywhere for it 
thrives on disunity among the subject people. The imperialists are not 
interested in any religion. Their motive is economic exploitation. Thus 
the real rulers of India are the British capitalists and financiers who run 
the empire for their own benefit. 

I want you to understand these economic realities. The problem of 
poverty cannot be solved except by socialism. And in this connection 
it is amusing to find imperialists posing as sympathizers of Islam and 
Hinduism and telling the people that socialism is opposed to their reli- 
gion. The real fact is that they do not want us to think in political 
and economic terms for once we grasped these realities we shall no 
longer submit to imperialist domination. 

The Congress wants to make the people, the workers and peasants, 
politically conscious for they are the ultimate rulers of the country. The 
government under Swaraj would be based on small democratic units, so 
that every citizen would have a right and opportunity to influence deci- 
sions on every vital issue. 

On the same basis we want to organize the Congress which is by far 
the strongest and most disciplined political body in the country. It is 
the only body which has been fighting for the independence of the coun- 
try and at whose bidding thousands of men and women are prepared 

to undergo any hardships and to make every kind of sacrifice. Even if 

some people are opposed to the Congress viewpoint in certain matters 
they should join it in large numbers to try, in a democratic way, to 
convert it to their own way of thinking. 

The Congress is not a religious organisation. Its main work lies ex- 
clusively in political and economic fields. As regards religion it has 
only one principle: that everyone should have complete freedom in the 
choice and practice of his religion. It also allows freedom to every 

community to develop its own culture. But a new question has been 

raised by the interested people who dispute the right of the Congress to 
approach the Muslims. I can understand if they opposed the Congress 
programme but to say that the Congress should not seek Muslim support 
is wrong on principle as well as opposed to historical facts^ As a poli- 
tical organisation it would continue to propagate its ideals among mem- 
bers of all communities. I approach you, not as a Muslim or a Hindu. 
My relation with you is that of a fellow Indian and as such I approach 
you, to explain to you my ideas and try to convince you. I cannot 
understand how anyone could dispute that right. 
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A large number of Muslims have always been with the Congress and 
the Muslim province of the N.W. Frontier has made greater contribu- 
tion to the cause of freedom than any other province and I hope many 
more would now join. 

I do not wish to appeal to your sentiments by high-sounding phrases 
and slogans. I want you not to follow anyone blindly— the government 
or the Congress — but to learn to think for yourselves. 


39. To A.M. Balu 1 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1937 


Dear Sir, 2 

I have your letter of the 19th August drawing my attention to a press 
cutting from Viduthalai , a Tamil daily. I cannot read this in original 
but I have read your translation. 

It is true that I wrote a letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai regarding 
the Jhansi election and that this letter was apparently intercepted by 
someone on behalf of the Muslim League. I have no objection at all 
to the letter being published although it was a private letter dealing with 
personal matters apart from election matters. The inferences drawn 
from the letter in the Tamil paper are absurd and false. The election 
was run, as is usual for Congress elections, by the parliamentary board 
of the province of which Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was the president. As 
such the U.P. Congress Committee undertook to help financially in the 
conduct of the election to the best of its ability. We have done this 
in the case of a large number of Congress candidates during the gene- 
ral elections. In the Jhansi election some payments were made to our 
workers for travelling expenses, conveyance charges, etc. The constitu- 
ency was a rural one spread out in three districts and as such our work- 
ers had to travel a lot. In my letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai I men- 
tioned the payments that had been made for entry into our accounts 
and later on entered into the election accounts to be submitted to the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 23-25, N.M.M.L, 

2. Editor, Salem Times; in his letter of 19 August 1937, he had referred to the 
report published in the Tamil local newspaper alleging that the Congress Presi- 
dent had bribed the maulvies to bring them into the Congress during the Jhansi 
election campaign. 
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authorities. So far as I remember the total sum that was mentioned 
in my letter was Rs. 700/-. Of this, Rs. 250/- were paid to Mr. Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai himself for the parliamentary board; Rs. 250/- were paid 
to Diwan Shatrughna Singh, a prominent Congress worker of Hamir- 
pur district. He was in charge of organising the workers in his district. 
Rs. 100/- were paid to Pandit Keshav Deva Malaviya who was sent on 
behalf of the provincial Congress committee to help in organisational 
work. And Rs. 100/- were paid to some Muslim workers sent from 
Allahabad. All these sums were not personal payments to individuals 
but advances made in connection with the election for which they had 
to account. All these sums will be mentioned in the election accounts 
to be submitted to the authorities. There was nothing secret about these 
and, as a matter of fact, having regard to the magnitude of the election, 
very small sums were spent by the U.P.P.C.C., It is totally false for 
anyone to say that any part of these sums was meant to bribe anyone. 
They were meant for the usual legitimate election expenditure, printing 
leaflets and paying for conveyance charges of the workers. 

Further I stated in my letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai that some 
leading maulvies had been invited to come and help the Congress can- 
didate and that they should be paid their travelling expenses. 

You are at liberty to publish this letter if you so wish. This whole 
incident illustrates the low tactics employed by some opponents of the 
Congress. 

Yours truly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To M.A. Jinnah 1 


Allahabad 

7-9-1937 


My dear Jinnah, 

I met Iftikharuddin 2 yesterday and he told me that you had mentioned 
to him some letter of mine which, according to you, contained compro- 
mising statements. I was surprised to hear this from Iftikharuddin and 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, pp. 19-20, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mian Iftikharuddin (1907-1962); joined the Congress in 1935; detained during 
the Quit India movement; joined the Muslim League, 1946; became Minister for 
Rehabilitation in Pakistan, 1947; expelled from the party in 1950; founded Azad 
Pakistan Party, 1951, and founder-member, National Awami Party. 
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learn what you said in this connection. I understand that you have not 
actually seen the letter to which reference has apparently been made. I 
am therefore sending you a copy of it . 3 

This letter was of course a private one and deals in the first part with 
entirely private matters which are hardly political. In the second part 
of it it deals with Sherwani’s election and mentions certain payments 
made on behalf of the provincial Congress committee to some workers 
of the Congress who were sent to Bundelkhand to help Sherwani. Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai was the president of our parliamentary board and Keshav 
Deva Malaviya was the secretary. I gave an account of some of these 
payments so that the parliamentary board should enter them in their 
books and they should further be entered in the election accounts later. 
These payments were made to our principal organisers for travelling and 
other expenses for the workers employed. 

I presume you know that we try to help our candidates in so far as 
we can and we have done so in the general elections as well as in the 
bye-elections. I am astonished that this letter of mine should first of all 
be stolen and then a completely false and malicious use should be made 
of it by certain individuals. I do not mind the letter being published 
in full, although as I have stated it was a private letter. What is done 
however is for people to carry on a whispering propaganda and to make 
all manner of vague allegations and insinuations. There is absolutely 
nothing in this letter or in our conduct of the Bundelkhand election 
which was improper and which I seek to hide. I think that we main- 
tained throughout that election a very high standard df public conduct. 

But as this matter has apparently come to your notice I think it desir- 
able to send you a full copy of the letter in question. I should like you 
to find out, if you can, who is responsible for stealing this letter. I 
wrote on the subject to Mr. Rafiuddin of Jhansi, but his replies have 
been curious and he is not prepared to take any action in the matter. 

I am leaving Allahabad today on my way to Bombay and expect to be 
away for two weeks. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. See ante , item 23. 
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41. No Compromise with the Muslim League 1 


The Congress is a force which no one can resist. 

The Congress is a political body whose doors are open to all. It has 
routed the Hindu Sabha. The Muslim League’s existence is seen only 
in a few provinces and is confined to only a few Muslims belonging 
to the upper classes. Its policy and programme differ from those of the 
Congress. How can there be unity between the two bodies unless the 
Congress gives up its ideals? The Hindu-Muslim question is a question 
of the upper classes and not of the masses. Both Hindu and Muslim 
masses are steeped in poverty which can be removed from both simulta- 
neously and not separately. 

The Congress has nothing to do with religion. It is a political body 
fighting for the country’s freedom in which the Muslims should take 
their due share. The Indian National Congress works for the better- 
ment of the masses. There is nothing like the Hindu-Muslim question 
but it is the question of doing away with the country’s bondage. 

1 therefore appeal to the Muslims to join the Congress in large 
numbers. 

1. Speech at a Muslims’ meeting, Ahmedabad, 17 September 1937. From The 
Hindustan Times , 19 September 1937. 


42. To Siddiq Ahmad Siddiqui 1 


Allahabad 

28.9.1937 

My dear Siddiqui, 2 

I fully agree with your suggestion. I think we must form a united 
front against the present Aligarh regime in alliance with everybody who 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. 13/1937, p. 39, N.M.M.L. The date 8 September 1937 
given in the office copy of the letter is obviously incorrect as Jawaharlal refers 
to the Palestine conference which was held on 25 September 1937. 

2. A nationalist Muslim student of Aligarh Muslim University and founder-mem- 
ber, All India Students Federation, 1936. 
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agrees with us— Muslim League, Independents, Liberals, etc. I think 
there are at least a dozen old boys in the U.P. legislature. You must ap- 
proach all of them and if possible get a joint statement apart from short 
notice questions. As for our attitude to the annual session of the All 
India Muslim League, it is clear that we welcome every attempt at its 
democratisation and that of providing a mass basis. The real contra- 
diction of the Muslim League lies in the fact that a few feudal land- 
lords and reactionaries want to exploit the backward Muslim masses for 
the retention of their privileges and a fundamentally reactionary poli- 
tical outlook. Now an effort to widen the basis of the Muslim League 
will immediately bring them into conflict with the Muslim mass de- 
mands. They will try to hoodwink the masses by emphasising super- 
ficial issues (vide the tentative agenda of the League). We should 
help the Muslims to organise big mass meetings and to formulate their 
mass demands. For instance we must demand that the talukdari system 
must be abolished in the interests of the Muslim kisans, that indebt- 
edness should be immediately liquidated, that immediate provision 
should be made for the relief of the unemployed, that all waqf property 
should be returned to democratically elected bodies, and finally we must 
insist that the membership of the Muslim League should be confined 
only to exploited Muslim masses. This means that every Muslim who 
lives a parasitic life should be excluded from the organisation of the 
Muslim League. The purpose of this League should be to start an 
active and organised struggle against British imperialism. On the Pales- 
tine question we must insist that the Muslim League adopt the resolu- 
tion of treble boycott passed by the Palestine conference and that the 
proposal of sending a deputation should be exposed . 3 You can take it 
on my authority that this proposal was first placed before the Muslims 
at the suggestion of the Viceroy after Maulana Shaukat Ali had met 
him. I have seen Maulana Shaukat Ali's own letter to Mohammad 
Mian of Allahabad narrating all that. In short, I suggest that instead 
of forming an independent Muslim league or accepting the League 
membership and working from within, we must organise in every 
mohalla mass meetings of Muslims and formulate their mass demands. 
Then we should lead a big demonstration and present these demands 


3. On- 25 September 1937 the Palestine conference held in Calcutta passed a re- 
solution calling upon the League of Nations to protect the rights of small nations, 
to terminate the mandate of Palestine, and to allow its people to work out their 
future. It also resolved to send a deputation to Muslim countries and Europe 
to represent the Indian viewpoint as regards Palestine and to try to secure the 
annulment of the partition of Palestine. 
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before Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Leaguers. I will come to Lucknow 
on the 12th and stay with Dr. Zaheer. 4 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Syed Ali Zaheer (b. 1899); member, U.P. Council, 1930-37; resigned from the 
Muslim League and joined the Congress in 1937; member, Interim Government, 
1946; ambassador to Iran, 1947; ambassador to Iraq, 1948-51; minister, U.P. 
Government, 1951-67; member, U.P. Legislature, 1969-74. 


43. To Dewan Chaman Lai 1 


Allahabad 

30/9/37 

My dear Chaman Lai, 

I have just received your letter 2 of the 28th enclosing a copy of the letter 
which you and Raizada Hansraj 3 have sent to Mahatmaji. I have read 
the letter with some surprise. It seems to ignore completely the events 
and tendencies of the last year or two. We are always prepared to dis- 
cuss with anyone the communal or any other important question and 
to try to find a solution. But these questions cannot be isolated from 
the basic political and economic issues. There is little use in discussing 
them with someone who does not agree with the Congress on these basic 
issues. Then again the old method of one or two individuals coming 
to terms has been shown to be pretty useless. We are dealing today 
with democratic forces and cannot side-track. The Congress may or 
may not represent any considerable body of Muslims but the Muslim 
League certainly does not represent any but the reactionary elements in 
the Muslims. Jinnah’s attitude during the past year has been to en- 
courage extreme communalism and reaction among the Muslims and 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 319-321, N.M.M.L. 

2. He had written that Jinnah “is in a mood not only to discuss blit to come to 
an agreement regarding the communal issue as well as other issues of graver 
import/' 

3. (1869-1958); a leading Congressman of the Punjab; imprisoned several 4imes 
during the freedom struggle; member, central legislature, for many years from 
1928; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-56. 
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there is great resentment against this among progressive Muslims. Large 
numbers of them have come to the Congress as a consequence of this 
and we have to consult these comrades of ours in any matter which 
affects them and the Muslims generally. Still we are perfectly prepared 
to meet Jinnah if the position is cleared up. Rajendra Babu’s offer is 
already there. 

What are the communal issues before us today and what are we going 
to talk about and with whom? On political and economic matters to 
treat the Muslims or the Hindus as homogeneous groups is absurd, and 
yet this is what Jinnah thinks should be done. I am afraid I am wholly 
unable to think on these lines. 

As you know Rajendra Babu has publicly stated that he is prepared 
to stand by the agreement with Jinnah which was arrived at two years 
ago. Jinnah’s answer to this frank approach has been extraordinarily 
futile. All of us in the Congress will stand by Rajendra Babu’s assur- 
ance. No argument or further discussions are necessary on that point. 
It is for Jinnah and his group to be equally frank. 

I am afraid I do not appreciate the steps you have taken in this 
matter. They are not likely to help. 

As for the Punjab unity conference , 4 if it fails, as it is likely to, the 
responsibility is not ours. Personally I am more concerned with the 
repressive policy of the Punjab Government 5 and it may be that because 
of this alone, apart from other factors, it may be desirable for Congress- 
men to dissociate themselves from the unity conference. The Punjab 
Government is today by far the most reactionary and offensive of all 
provincial governments and it is time that it was shown up. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. The conference was convened by Sikandar Hayat Khan to devise ways and 
means to end communalism. 

5. A Unionist ministry headed by Sikandar Hayat Khan was in office in the Punjab. 
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44. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


My dear Bapu, 

Chaman Lai has sent me a copy of a letter dated 25th September which 
he and Hansraj have sent to you. This letter has only just reached me 
and I am sending him a reply immediately. I enclose a copy of this 
reply. I think that Hansraj and Chaman Lai have acted very unwisely 
in this matter. I do not know what answer you have sent to them but 
I am sure that a meeting between you and Jinnah at this stage would 
not only serve little purpose but might be actually harimul. I am writ- 
ing to Maulana also about this. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, p. 317, N.M.M.L. 


45. To the President, The Grand Muslim Union, Bombay 1 

Allahabad 

5-10-1937 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter. 2 Your surprise surprised me. There is nothing in my 
letter to Mr. Rafi Ahmad which is contrary to what I wrote to you. We 
do not support any organisations— Muslim, Hindu, or other. But when 
we contest elections we put up candidates and we support our official 
candidates. In this way we have supported during the general elections 
about 150 candidates in the U.P. alone. Mr. Sherwani was our official 
candidate and the U.P. Provincial Election Board of the Congress help- 
ed him to the best of its ability. This was done entirely by the provin- 
cial Congress committee and the moneys given were to the officers and 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-61/1937, p. 9, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 4 October 1937, he wrote: “In one of your last letters you stated 
that you didn’t support financially any Muslim organization which may hold 
Congress views. I am amazed to find the contrary in the cutting. Can you 
contradict it?...” 
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special workers of the provincial board for their expenses during the elec- 
tion. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was the president of the provincial board, 
Mr. Keshav Deva was the secretary and the others are our special pro- 
vincial workers of the Congress. I am writing these facts to you to 
enlighten you. But I might mention that this is no part of the work 
of the A.I.C.C. which does not concern itself with elections directly. 
The provinces are supposed to look after them. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. The Importance of Urdu Journalism 1 

Allahabad 

7 - 10-1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I enclose a statement to which I should like you to give publicity in 
Gujarat. 

I was interested during my visit to Gujarat, especially in Surat district, 
to come across large population of Muslims. I think it is desirable for 
your local committees to subscribe to some Urdu papers which give the 
. Congress viewpoint or something approaching it. Such newspapers are 
far more important than occasional meetings and speeches. I suggest to 
you therefore that you might impress upon all your local committees to 
subscribe to one or two or three Urdu papers which thev can place in 
their office or public libraries. This will be appreciated by our Muslim 
friends. I would particularly suggest that the weekly Urdu newspaper 
Hindustan (Neill Road, Lucknow) should be subscribed. Another paper 
which is not a Congress paper but which generally supports the Con- 
gress is the Aljamiat of Delhi which is also worthy of being subscribed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Letter to the secretary, Gujarat P.C.C. A.I.C.C. File No. F-10/1937 p 31 
N.M.M.L. 
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47. To Dewan Chaman Lai 1 


Allahabad 

7.10.1937 


My dear Chaman Lai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd October. As I wrote to you we 
are always prepared to meet and discuss any matter with Jinnah or any- 
one else. As a matter of fact there is nothing very much to discuss. 
However, even so we are prepared to meet. But Jinnah has a curious 
way of proceeding about these matters in which the personal aspect pre- 
dominates. I have watched with amazement his methods and public 
utterances during the last year or so. It almost seems that he has lost 
all idea of perspective and balance. To him Indian politics are just a 
background for individuals, notably himself. I do not think he has any 
conception of principles or the big issues at stake. It was because of all 
this that I hesitated when I got your letter, because any false step on 
our part would be exploited against us. 

You refer to the regime of terror, reaction and corruption which is 
flourishing in the Punjab today. I agree with you. Why then do you 
give a certificate to Sikandar Hayat? 2 In your statement 3 congratulat- 
ing Sikandar Hayat on his apology there was nothing at all wrong and 
yet did it not miss out the essential background of this situation, name- 
ly, the repression for which Sikandar Hayat is responsible? To read your 
statement meant to feel that Sikandar Hayat was acting in a magnani- 
mous way and Satyapal was churlishly keeping away. Not to mention the 
repression etc. was almost to condone it under the circumstances. How- 
ever, I hope to talk over Punjab matters at the conference in a few 
days. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 241-242, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sikandar Hayat Khan (1892-1942); leader of the Unionist Party in the Punjab; 
Chief Minister, Punjab, 1937-42. 

3. In a statement issued on 30 September 1937, Dewan Chaman Lai said: "... 
as far as Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan is concerned ... no attempt has been spared 
by him in the unity committee to bring about a generally workable and agreed 
solution.” 
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48. The Tactics of the Muslim League 1 


I have nothing much to say regarding the recent happenings in the 
Muslim League ; 2 but, of course, I have found them interesting reading. 
As it happened, I was busy these days addressing scores of meetings in 
the Frontier Province, and the contrast between the quiet dignity and 
strength of these brave comrades of ours in the Frontier, and the hys- 
teria of the Muslim League is marked. 

The League seems to have overlooked the Frontier Province, which 
census tells us is almost entirely Muslim and which present-day facts 
as well as past events tell us is solidly behind the Congress. I think 
recent developments in the League and allied circles are interesting and 
significant. They signify the obvious fear of the growing strength of the 
masses under Congress leadership. Vested communal interests, repre- 
senting small sections of both Hindus and Muslims, want to align them- 
selves to resist that mass pressure. 

It is interesting to note that Bhai Parmanand has fully appreciated 
the Muslim League policy . 3 The next step should obviously be for the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, in the sacred name of reli- 
gion, to join together to protect their respective vested interests against 
the incursion of the common people of India. This is a fascist deve- 
lopment in India. 

Behind the veil of religion and culture, there is this attempt to con- 
solidate vested interests and groups of privileged people. Indian poli- 
tics are thus becoming clearly defined and real issues are coming before 
the public. Unfortunately even now, to some extent, the cloak of re- 
ligion misleads many people. 

When the privileged groups begin to fear the growth of nationalism 
and mass interests, they begin to act hysterically and in an unbecoming 

1. Interview to the press, Lahore, 17 October 1937. From The Hindustan Times 
19 October 1937. 

2. At the Lucknow session on 17 October 1937 the Muslim League passed a 
resolution condemning the Congress for “foisting Bande Mataram as the national 
anthem upon the country in callous disregard of the feelings of Muslims/' The 
League also protested against the formation of the ministries in certain provinces 
by the Congress and condemned the Governors for their failure to enforce their 
special powers for safeguarding the interests of the Muslims and other minorities. 

3. In an interview to the press, he expressed approval of Jinnah’s idea of organising 
the Muslims and desired that Hindus should also organise themselves for the 
protection of their rights. 
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manner. Perhaps, this is inevitable and we see that the limit has been 
passed. M ild talk of this kind does not influence events of course. But 
there are certain decencies which even a hysterical state cannot excuse. 
The League and its supporters stand clearly and definitely today for the 
division of India, even on a political and economic plane, into religious 
groups. 4 Whatever this may be, it is against the thesis of the national- 
ist idea of unity of India. It is a reduction of modern life and its pro- 
blems to absurdity. It is mediaevalism. It is a thing which cannot 
happen because it is opposed to the logic of history. It is sad that 
there should be some people in India still who are so backward in their 
ideas as to think in this way. But, perhaps, it may be all to the good, 
for the issues are clearly defined by being put forward in this manner. ’ 
This is the last ditch of political reaction. It may cause us some in- 
convenience, but millions in this country will jump over it, as they 
have jumped over many other obstructions, and march steadily to their 
cherished goal of an independent and united India. 

4. In his presidential address at the Lucknow session of the Muslim League on 15 
October 193/, Jinnah said that the Congress ministries, “by their words, deeds 
and programme had shown that the Mussalmans cannot expect any justice or 
fairplay at their hands... they have their destiny in' their hands, and a well-knit, 
solid, organised united force can face any danger and withstand any opposition! 
No Hindu leader speaking with any authority shows anv concern or genuine 
desire for it. Honourable settlements can only be achieved between equals, and 
unless the two parties learn to respect and fear each other, there is no solid 
ground for any settlement. Offers of peace by the weaker party always mean 
confession of weakness, and an invitation to aggressiveness. .. .It does not require 
political wisdom to realise that all safeguards and settlements would be a scrap 
of paper, unless they are backed up by power. Politics means power and not 
relying on cries of justice or fairplay or goodwill.” 


49. To Subhas Chandra Bose 1 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 

My dear Subhas, 

Your letter of the 17th. Certainly as suggested by you I shall discuss 
the Bande Mataram song with Dr. Tagore. I do not know that any 
formal statement is necessary by the \\ orking Committee but we should 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 215, N.M.M.L. 
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be clear in our own minds. I have managed to get an English transla- 
tion of Ananda Math and I am reading it at present to get the back- 
ground of the song. It does seem that this background is likely to irri- 
tate the Muslims. 2 Further there is the difficulty of the language which 
is not understood by most people. I do not understand it without the 
help of a dictionary. 

There is no doubt that the present outcry against Bande Mataram is 
to a large extent a manufactured one by the communalists. At the 
same time there does seem some substance in it and people who are 
communalistically inclined have been affected by it. Whatever we do 
cannot be to pander to communalists' feelings but to meet real grievances 
where they exist. 

I have decided now to reach Calcutta on the 25th morning. This will 
give me time to see Dr. Tagore as well as other friends. 

As for disciplinary action, it is difficult for me to talk vaguely about 
strictness or leniency. Ultimately this has to be considered in relation 
to the general situation and to the particular facts of the case. Gene- 
rally speaking our policy was a strict one during the elections and im- 
mediately after. But later a certain leniency came in and a number of 
previous orders were revised on the party concerned apologising. In 
particular we felt that the denial of the four-anna membership to any 
person was not to be indulged in except in very special cases. Gene- 
rally the punishment was in regard to the holding of offices or member- 
ship of an elected committee. If the past record of a person was good 
and he had erred merely at election time because of local factions and 
passions we tried to take a lenient view and on his apologising no fur- 
ther action was taken. But as I have said above each individual case 
has to be considered on its merits and even more important considera- 
tion is the result of such action on Congress work in future. If such 
action is good to help Congress work it must be taken. If it is likely 
to hinder then it is to be avoided. Many of our people are insufficient- 
ly developed in the political sense not to be affected by personal rival- 
ries. And so they err occasionally without really wishing to go against 
the Congress. If it is possible to win them over and yet keep the pres- 
tige and discipline of the Congress, then it is worthwhile doing so. If 
a disciplinary action creates fairly widespread resentment among certain 
groups of Congressmen, then it has failed in its purpose. 

These are various considerations that are to be borne in mind. But 
ultimately the matter should be decided by the provincial committee or 


2. See posty section 5, item 22. 
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its sub committee. I dislike very much the idea of the Working Com- 
mittee or the A.I.C.C. interfering in provincial decisions except in a 
friendly way by private advice or consultation. In rare cases interfer- 
ence may be called for. After all it is the P.C.C. which has to shoulder 
the burden of the work in the province and it is not fair to it to do any- 
thing which lessens its prestige. That is why our office has not taken 
any action in such matters directly and we have consistently tried to up- 
hold the position of the P.C.C. At the same time we have tried to 
soothe the feelings of the parties concerned. Generally we have sent 
copies of our letters to the P.C.C. I was astonished to learn from 
Sarat that the secretary of the P.C.C. does not keep him in touch with 
our correspondence. Tin’s in itself shows a certain lack of cooperation 
in your office. 

Apart from the general difficulty of dealing with party factions and 
the like, an additional difficulty is met with in Bengal and that is the 
communal one which is likely to get tied up with party rivalries. Bengal, 
politically considered, has been almost entirely a Hindu province in the 
past, that is to say, Hindu Bengal has taken an active part in politics. 
This is not likely to remain so for long as more and more Muslims are 
becoming politically awake. The question therefore is how far the Con- 
gress can influence these Muslims and bring them within its fold. If 
we are unable to do so they will strengthen the communal elements. 
And then we shall have a dominating communal element in the poli- 
tics of Bengal. Thus the situation is a different one and in everything 
that is done, in our general Congress work, in assembly work, in the 
disciplinary action that we take, all these wider considerations have to 
be borne in mind. I have no doubt that you and Sarat have these con- 
siderations in mind. The recent meeting of the Muslim League and the 
fulminations of Fazlul Huq there have shown the recrudescence of an 
intensive and low type of communalism . 3 You may have to suffer for 
this in Bengal more than people in other provinces. But I do hope 
that you will be able to counter it by a wide appeal to the Muslim mas- 
ses. There is no other way to meet it. I do not think that there is 
any real strength behind the Muslim League or its newfangled support- 
ers. But it is our weakness that will make a difference. In facing this 


3. In a speech on 17 October 1937 at Lucknow, Fazlul Huq said: “If the Hindu 
Congress ministries continue to follow a policy of oppression of the Muslim 
minorities in their provinces, I declare it from this platform that I shall retaliate 
in Bengal even if it costs my life. . .hypocrisy, untruth and deceit are the basis 
of Congress policies and the Congress is trying to establish a Hindu raj in India.” 
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difficult situation it is wise to avoid as far as possible internal factions 
within the Congress and to try to end them. 

About Tipperah district I can say nothing because obviously I do not 
know all the facts . 4 But I have a vague feelmg that if the situation is 
not handled carefully, it might strengthen the communal elements there 
and weaken the influence of the Congress on the Muslim masses. It is 
because of this that I wrote on this subject previously. But having 
written I do not propose to do anything else. It is for you and your 
colleagues to take such action as you think fit and proper. 

As for Karimganj, the facts that have been placed before me, and I 
have had sufficient matter from both sides, do leave a great doubt in 
my mind and in such matters I would like to give the benefit of the 
doubt to the parties proceeded against. Apart from the merits of the 
case the larger consideration of keeping effective workers together also 
influences me. A curious situation has arisen. We have no intimation 
whatever from the B.P.C.C. that any action has been taken. So in the 
ordinary course we have issued notices of the A.I.C.C. meeting to all 
our members. We are now asked by someone in Karimganj, to whom 
such a notice went, whether he can attend the meeting or not as the 
B.P.C.C. has taken action against him. As we have no official intima- 
tion we cannot take cognizance of this action, nor indeed do we know 
exactly what it is. We have referred him to the B.P.C.C. 

You ask me whether we want you to revise the penalty already im- 
posed. I do not even know what this penalty is and on whom it has 
been imposed, except rather vaguely. If you and Sarat feel, however, 
having regard to all the circumstances that it might be better to revise 
the penalty then certainly you might do so. That is for you to decide, 
keeping all the wider considerations before you. 

I hope you will share this letter with Sarat. 

I am thinking of going from Calcutta after the A.I.C.C. meeting to 
Assam and Sylhet for tour for a week or so. I have never been that 
way before. I shall not of course go into the local politics in these 
places. Still I should like to have your advice as to how to proceed in 
such matters when I go there. I have already informed the B.P.C.C. 
about this tour of mine. I shall finally fix it up in Calcutta. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Some Congressmen in this district, against whom disciplinary action had been 
taken for having worked against the Congress candidates in the elections, had 
formed a rival Congress committee in order to capture the Congress organisation. 
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50. On the Shia Conference 1 


May I offer my congratulations to the All India Shia Political Confer- 
ence 2 on its clear and unequivocal decision to support the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in the struggle for India's freedom? Their resolution 
on the constituent assembly has also been on identical lines put for- 
ward by the Congress. I rejoice at this, not because they have accept- 
ed the Congress resolution, but because they have considered these poli- 
tical questions apart from communal and other considerations. 

It is refreshing ta sett oA 'Jv't may brav't irrry *uu ru- 

ber of differences among ourselves on any number of questions. But 
when we consider the issue of national freedom, political or economic, 
there can be no “ifs” and “buts” and provisos. Those who add pro- 
visos care more for them than for the main objective and so the objec- 
tive itself becomes secondary and even fades into insignificance. The 
question before each one of us always is what we should give the first 
place and what the second place. By that we are judged. The Shia 
conference has placed the first thing in the first place and has not sought 
to lessen its real significance by provisos. I congratulate the members of 
the conference and welcome them warmly to the ranks of those who 
fight for India's freedom. 

1. Allahabad, 21 October 1937. The Hindu , 21 October 1937. 

2. The All India Shia Political Conference was held on 11*12 October 1937 at 
Lucknow. They questioned the claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
entire Muslim community and resolved to join the Congress. 


51. To Acharya Narendra Deva 1 

Allahabad 

9 - 11-1937 

My dear Narendra Deva, 

I have just heard that the council meeting 2 has been postponed. I do 
not know what date will be fixed for it now and it is possible that I 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-20/1937, pp. 73-74, N.M.M.L. 

2. Of the U.P.P.C.C. 
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may not be able to go there as I have many engagements. I am, how- 
ever, going to Lucknow on the 15th and from there to Bara Banki the 
same day, returning that night to Allahabad. 

Vague rumours have reached me about very active canvassing about 
the presidentship of the provincial conference. I do not mind such a 
canvassing but I do hope that this is not a prelude to bitter conflicts 
within the P.C.C. It is absolutely immaterial who is elected president 
and who is not. But it is very important that we must avoid the kind 
of unhealthy conflict within our ranks that we have had in the past. 
A very serious situation is arising in the U.P. in regard to communal 
matters. Some members of the Muslim League, enraged at their defeat 
at Bijnor, 3 are carrying on the most filthy and violent propaganda, even 
urging personal violence and not stopping at suggesting murder. This 
propaganda is directed chiefly against Congress Muslims and the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema. We shall have to consider this situation very carefully for 
it requires tactful handling. There are other grave matters before us 
affecting all our future work. When I think of all this I am shocked 
at the pettiness people, show in regard to elections and the like. 

I have received a complaint by telegram from Lucknow about the 
declaration of Dr. Murarilal as president of the provincial conference. 
I do not propose to take any action as it is for the P.C.C. to decide 
finally. But this kind of reference to the A.I.C.C. is itself an undesir- 
able indication of the growth of party factions. 

The provincial conference dates were fixed for the 28th and 29th. But 
I understand that Aligarh people want the dates changed. It is possi- 
ble that owing to the riot there and other factors a later date might be 
desirable. 4 Anyway a final decision should be made very soon. I am 
going to Assam at the end of November for a fortnight. 

If it is possible for you to hold the council meeting on the 15th at 
Lucknow it would suit me, or even the 16th. An early meeting is desi- 
rable to decide about any dispute regarding the presidentship as well as 
the dates of the provincial conference. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. In tlie Bijnor-Najibabad Muslim rural constituency bye-election, Hafiz Muhammad 
Ibrahim, the Congress candidate, defeated Abdus Sami, the Muslim League can- 
didate, by a margin of over five thousand votes. 

4. A Hindu-Muslim riot took place in Aligarh on 3 November 1937. 
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52. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Allahabad 
November 10, 1937 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

I am taking the liberty of writing to you as I am greatly distressed at 
the turn events have taken. The kind of things that are being said and 
written are likely to accentuate communal feelings very greatly and lead 
inevitably to great bitterness and possibly trouble. I am sure you want 
to avoid this as much as I do. During election contests exaggerated 
statements are often made which normally one would hesitate to say. 
Even so it has been my desire to prevent any such exaggeration from 
disfiguring our work and whenever my attention has been drawn to it, 
I have taken some action in the matter. 

During the Bundelkhand election and even more so during the Bijnor 
election much was said on behalf of the Muslim League which astonish- 
ed me. Still I thought that the fever of election held people and that 
this would pass. But I find that this continues and the violence of the 
speeches and writings is not only not conducive to clear thought, but 
can only lead to violence in action. 

I do not quite know what our differences are in politics. I had ima- 
gined that they were not very great. But, whatever they might be, I 
am sure you will agree with me that it is highly desirable for all of us 
to keep to a certain standard in our public work and to avoid appeals 
to passion and bigotry. Only thus can public life grow and a question 
be considered dispassionately. 

I presume that you think that the Congress has acted wrongly or is 
pursuing wrong ideals. You are perfectly entitled to think so and to 
say so. We are a political party and criticism is always good and helps 
in keeping an individual and a party up to the mark. I wish, however, 
that the criticism was specific and political. This would help us and 
the public in understanding it and perhaps in meeting it to some ex- 
tent. I would be grateful to you if you could let me have this helpful 
criticism. What are the specific policies and programmes or principles 
of the Congress with which you do not agree? You will remember that 
you and Khaliquzzaman told us that you agreed with the Wardha pro- 
gramme of the Congress. That is a pretty comprehensive programme 
which includes almost everything that we stand for. Then there is the 
fundamental rights resolution of the Congress and our declarations on 


1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 
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the Communal Award. In Calcutta recently some of these previous re- 
solutions relating to minority rights were assembled together in one com- 
prehensive resolution 2 which you no doubt have seen. These resolutions 
cover religious matters, culture, language, script, etc. 

On the language and script question I wrote a pamphlet giving the 
Congress viewpoint . 3 This had a very favourable reception all round 
and there was general agreement with its conclusion. I do not know 
if you have seen it. In any event I am sending a copy to you. 

I think it would be definitely helpful to all concerned if we could 
define our points of agreement and points of difference. That would 
be fair to the public also, and we could then discuss or debate the points 
of difference. When you asked me to go to Lucknow to discuss with 
you the constituent assembly resolution, I gladly went although it 
involved upsetting my programme. We failed to agree about the word- 
ing of that resolution but our discussion clarified matters and showed 
that there was no great fundamental difference. 

The principal object of my writing to you, however, is to draw your 
attention to the fantastic statements that have been and are being made 
by many people on behalf of the Muslim League. I cannot imagine 
that you agree with them and yet these statements go uncontradicted. 
And not only statements but acts which are not condemned. For ins- 
tance, after the Bijnor election a volunteer on behalf of the Muslim 
League stabbed one of our respected workers in the train . 4 The volun- 
teer might have got excited and I have no particular grievance against 
him, but the fact that this incident did not draw any condemnation 
from the leaders of the Muslim League surprised and distressed me. 

Other kinds of violence have also been indulged in and, to my know- 
ledge, incitements to violence have been and are frequent. The en- 
couragement of this type of speech and activity can only lead to deplo- 
rable results. 

2. The A.I.C.C. in its meeting in Calcutta held from 26 October to 1 November 
1937, while drawing attention to its policy in regard to the rights of the minorities 
in India and to the fundamental rights resolution passed by it earlier, reiterated 
that “it considers it its duty to protect these rights and ensure the widest possi- 
ble scope for the development of these minorities and their participation in the 
fullest measure in the political, economic and cultural life of the nation. The 
objective of the Congress is an independent and united India where no class or 
group or majority or minority may exploit another to its own advantage, and 
where all the elements in the nation may cooperate together for the common 
good and the advancement of the people of India.” 

3. See post, section 15, item 33. 

4. Maulana Nasir-ud-din, a leading Congressman of Fyzabad, was stabbed on 28 
October 1937. 
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The greatest stress has been laid during the Bijnor election campaign 
and subsequently on the fact that Islam is in danger and that the Con- 
gress is out to destroy Islam. Has this, or can it have, an atom of truth 
in it? Is it a fair statement even at election time? I would beg of you 
to consider this, for it hurts me to see such remarks made by responsible 
persons and responsible organisations. We are a political organisation 
working for political ends, which, of necessity, must be alike for Hindu 
and Muslim as well as other religious communities. We have declared 
in the most unequivocal terms that full religious and cultural freedom 
is guaranteed to every one and every group. Even if we had not so 
declared, is it conceivable by the wildest stretch of imagination that Islam 
can be suppressed by the Hindus in India or vice versa? 

I enclose for your consideration extracts from notices and posters issued 
on behalf of the Muslim League during the Bijnor election and would 
beg you to consider if they are fair and legitimate statements. 

It has been stated repeatedly that my statement that the Congress 
has nothing to do with religion implies active opposition to Islamic be- 
liefs. It has further been declared that Congress Muslims are active 
atheists. Are either of these statements true? 

In a manifesto issued by the joint secretary of the U.P. Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board during the Bijnor election, it was stated that the 
Congress had decided to suppress, to dominate over and finally to cripple 
the Muslims so that they might never rise again. It was further added 
that the Congress was determined to bring about such a transformation 
in the religious outlook of the Muslims that instead of prostrating them- 
selves before Allah they should do so before Gandhi and Jawaharlal like 
the Hindus. The fantastic nature of these statements would lead one 
to attach little importance to them, but when they are made on behalf 
of a responsible organisation, one cannot dismiss them lightly. 

In the course of speeches on behalf of the Muslim League candidate 
of Bijnor emphasis was laid on the following: 

(1) The Congress wanted to suppress and eliminate Urdu. 

(2) The Congress would stop tazias. 

(3) The Congress would stop cow-killing. 

(4) The Congress would force people to wear dhotis instead of 
pyjamas. 

(5) The Congress bribed the Ulemas. 

These, you will agree with me, are extraordinary and fantastic charges. 
The charge of bribing our respected colleagues of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema is 
so patently absurd that it is almost ludicrous. It was said to be support- 
ed by a letter which I wrote to Rafi Ahmad Kidwai at the time of the 
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Bundelkhand election. I sent this letter to the press some time back. 
I also sent a copy direct to Mr. Jinnah. Probably you have seen it. Do 
you think there is anything the least bit improper in it? 

I have been accused, in a number of newspapers supporting the Mus- 
lim League, of having snatched away and torn off every flag bearing 
A llah-o-Akbar in Najibabad. This is a complete lie without the shadow 
of a foundation. I have no recollection of even seeing such a flag in 
Najibabad. As you know I move about in large crowds and anything 
that I do can be seen by thousands of persons. 

It has been stated by Maulana Shaukat Ali that the peasant voters 
in Bijnor were threatened by tehsildars, patwaris, mahajans and land- 
lords and thus induced to vote for the Congress candidates. Further, 
they were harassed at the polling stations if they came to support the 
Muslim League. I am not aware of any such incidents but if you can 
draw my attention to any I shall certainly inquire. 

Dr. K.M. Ashraf has been made a special target and all manner of 
false statements have been attributed to him. It has been stated that 
he declared at the Ahrar conference that like the Russians, Mussolini 
and Hitler, we shall destroy every relic of religion and kill every religious 
person. It passes one's belief how such astounding lies can be given 
currency. 

Information reaches us from our local committees that groups of workers 
for the Muslim League go about from village to village shouting offen- 
sive slogans, such as Congress Murdabad, Gandhi Murdabad , Hindu 
Kafir hain, unko marne se ham bahisht jawenge . 5 6 Written complaints 
to this effect have reached the Congress offices. I need not add that 
the villagers greatly resent this kind of thing and there might have been 
trouble if our people had not restrained them. 

The widespread repetition of such falsehoods, the deliberate spread 
of religious fanaticism, and the open incitements to violence must excite 
and anger many persons and degrade our public life. I have referred 
above only to the statements made by responsible members of the Muslim 
League and to writings in well-known newspapers supporting the Lea- 
gue. My list would be interminable if I referred to the filthy abuses 
by many irresponsible persons. The growth of this spirit of violence 
is evident. Maulvi Naseer attacked in the train after the Bijnor elec- 
tion, Mr. Abdul Hakim 0 shouted down at a meeting at Basti, Maulana 


5. "‘Death to the Congress, death to Gandhi, Hindus are infidels, we shall reach 
heaven by killing them.” 

6. A leading Congressman of Basti; Deputy Speaker, U.P. Assembly, 1937-39. 
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Ahmad Said driven away from a public meeting in Madras, Sir Wazir 
Hasan in Delhi. I was in Cawnpore recently and many instances were 
reported to me. 

Saddest of all perhaps has been the recent episode in Aligarh Uni- 
versity. One can put up with much in the market place, but we have 
a right to expect a higher cultural level and some restraint in a uni- 
versity. And yet we had passion and violence there also. You are 
intimately connected with Aligarh and have no doubt looked up to it 
with pride. Does it not pain you to lean, that many of the students 
of Aligarh, influenced by a speech delivered by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
and apparently incited by their vice-chancellor, should behave in this 
manner ? 7 

I do not want to exaggerate what is happening and I am sure it will 
tone down and be controlled. But what I worry about is the encourage- 
ment of and acquiescence in these deplorable events by responsible pub- 
lic men. Can we have any public life, or any life, if this is the back- 
ground in which we function? With what self-respect can we look 
into each other's eyes, or into the eyes of the foreigner, if we forget 
the elemental courtesies and decencies of life? You and I and many 
of us have been entangled in public affairs for a long stretch of years 
and we have seen many ups and downs. We have, I hope, a measure 
of respect for each other. We came to politics not to find a profession, 
for we could have done well otherwise also. We came because we want- 
ed to' work for an objective we had at heart. We tried to live up to 
certain ideals and even when sorrow and difficulty encompassed us the 
thought of that objective and those ideals kept us going. It has not been 
the politician's game of electioneering that has kept us up to the mark. 
Elections come and go; we win or lose. But there are other things 
in life which have attracted us and given us strength even when disas- 
ter seemed to threaten us. But if those things go, life itself would lose 
its flavour, and public affairs would become a curse and an abomination. 

I have written to you at great length and told you what I had in my 
heart. You will forgive me. I am distressed at the shaping of events 
and I want, with your help, to stop this rot. 

One thing more. If you have any grievance or complaint against the 
Congress or its methods during the election or at any other time, I hope 
you will not hesitate to let me know, even as I have written to you 

7. At a meeting of the Aligarh Muslim University Union on 4 November 1937 when 
K.M. Ashraf tried to calm down the feelings roused by the highly provocative 
and abusive speech made by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, he was manhandled 
by some of the Maulana’s supporters. 
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frankly. We are a large organisation and things may be done on our 
behalf which are undesirable. We try to stop them whenever we can 
get hold of them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

. . .A very unfortunate development in India and specially in the U.P. 
in recent weeks has been a fierce communal campaign by the Muslim 
League. Fear of the growth of Congress influence among the Muslims 
and specially the Congress victory in the Bijnor bye-election, has led the 
Muslim League to most unscrupulous methods. There is no political 
or economic argument. It is just sheer religious fanaticism and a cam- 
paign of undiluted violence. When one sees what is being said and 
done, the virtue of full liberty of speech and writing seems to grow 
a little less. This campaign has had full play as the provincial govern- 
ment does not take any action. Everything up to murder on religious 
grounds is preached and the worst type of fanaticism is being roused. 

Probably you were somewhat worried by what I wrote about Russia 
in a previous letter. 2 You hinted as much. Perhaps you imagine that 
some kind of Trotskyism is spreading in India. There is no such thing 
here. But the various trials in Russia this year of highly placed indivi- 
duals gave a great shock to many people, mostly friends of Russia. Those 
trials might have been perfectly justified, but the mere fact that they 
occurred showed an unhealthy background. Why should there be this 
background more than twenty years after the revolution? Why should 
there be such complete suppression of civil liberty even so long after 
the militant period of the revolution and civil war? These questions 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. See post, section 12, item 12. 
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trouble one and I must confess I can find no satisfactory answers. They 
are more or less academic questions which do not affect our actions. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


54. To District Magistrate, Saharanpur 1 


Allahabad 

11/12/37 


Dear Kunwar Jasbir Singh, 

I have just returned from the rural area around Saharanpur where I 
went to address some meetings. An incident occurred at a meeting at 
Mirzapur to which I should like to draw your attention. I arrived there 
at five, somewhat later than the appointed hour. I met an excited 
crowd of over a thousand persons on the road awaiting me. I was in- 
formed that some time earlier a group of persons headed by one Mr. Ali 
Ahmad of Raipur had come to the meeting which was waiting for me 
and created some disturbance. A group of Muslim League volunteers 
had also come about the same time in a motor bus. After a while they 
tried to snatch the national flag and in doing so they belaboured several 
persons. This action was resented and there was fear of retaliation when 
the Congressmen present appealed to the crowd not to retaliate in any 
way. The flag was snatched away, broken and torn. Just then news 
came that I was arriving Therefore the crowd, or most of it, went to 
the roadside to see me and meanwhile the durries and other articles were 
removed from the meeting place, apparently by the persons who had 
come with Mr. Ali Ahmad, and taken away. His party retired hurriedly 
and so did the Muslim League volunteers on the bus. By the time I 
arrived they had all gone. 

I was further told that Mr. Shah Nazar of Behat, who I understand 
is a special magistrate, was present for part of the time before my arrival. 
He left before the flag was snatched and torn. 

This kind of thing indicates an extraordinary state of affairs and it is 
likely to lead to trouble on the election day. In particular any attempt 
to dishonour the national flag is greatly resented and I for my part am 
not prepared to tolerate it even if this leads to trouble. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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I might mention that a report of the affair has been lodged at the 
Behat police station. 

I am leaving Saharanpur early tomorrow morning. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Masood Husain 1 


Camp Lucknow 
December 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Masood Husain, 2 

I have your letter. 3 I entirely agree with you in what you say about Urdu 
notices being distributed and also that the language should be Hindu- 
stani. I understand that Urdu notices have been distributed. As for 
the language of the notice itself, I find, apart from about half a dozen 
words, the language is simple and ordinary Hindustani. So that the 
notice taken as a whole consisting of several hundred words is in proper 
language. It is impossible to object to a few individual words as this 
depends so much on the writer of the notice. You must also remember 
that the notice is written chiefly for the villagers and words are used 
which they are likely to understand. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-20 (i) /1937, p. 237, N.M.M.L. 

2. A vakil of Basti. 

3. He had complained that the notices for the provincial conference at Aligarh had 
been issued in Hindi only and had many Sanskrit words in them. 
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56. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Allahabad 
December 26, 1937 

My dear Nawab Sahib, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your letter of Decem- 
ber 1st. 2 * * * * It reached me about the middle of the month on my return 
from Assam and I have been overwhelmed with work since then. 

You suggest that I have been hasty in arriving at certain conclusions 
on the basis of information supplied by interested parties. It may be 
so and perhaps on a fuller consideration of all the evidence I might vary 
my opinion. Indeed I wrote to you m order to balance ine facts and 
accusations in my possession with such as you might draw my attention 
to. Any person, however judicial-minded he might be, is invariably 
influenced to some extent by what he sees and hears. I have seen some- 
thing and I have heard a great deal about the activities of some of the 
workers on behalf of the League and I have been influenced thereby. 
But essentially my distress was due to the whole background of the 
Muslim League propaganda, as evidenced by their official leaflets and 
notices and other statements. All this was intensely communal and 
anti-Congress. Political questions were hardly referred to and the stress 
was on religious and communal questions, which did not arise at all. 
This seems to me a grave disservice to any community and to the nation, 
for progress comes through the development of the political mentality 
in a group. Nationalism is obviously a higher ideal than communalism 
in so far as politics is concerned. 

I am writing this rep 7 ^ in some haste and therefore I cannot deal very 
fully now with all the points you have referred to. Nor do I think it 
desirable for us to waste our energy in discussing all manner of personal 
complaints and allegations. I shall only say this that a very large num- 
ber of complaints have reached me of needless aggression on the part 
of persons calling themselves Muslim Leaguers. The national flag has 
been tom and pulled down. Congress meetings in villages interfered with, 
and speeches of a violent and provocative kind delivered. Some of these 
instances I have investigated myself. 

1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. He had written: “I am sure that you must be aware that the nationalist press 

has been vilifying and calumniating our most respected leaders without any pro- 

test from any Congress public man of eminence. The patience of the Mussal- 

mans is well-nigh exhausted and if they, therefore, hit back, it may be occasional- 

ly below the belt, you should not feel greatly horrified ..." 
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The flag issue is now being raised. So far as we are concerned we 
have not raised any objection to the Muslim League flag being put up 
or displayed. But do you not think that this is definitely a step back 
which will lead to all manner of complications? The Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Sikh League and Christian associations will put up their flags 
in public places with equal justification. That surely is not the way to 
promote unity and consolidation and nationalism or to advance to the 
freedom of India. For all these years we have treated the tricolour flag 
as the national flag of India and it has gained a widespread respect and 
currency. Purposely it was designed to signify the unity of India: one 
of its colours was green to signify the Muslims. Maulana Mohamed Ali 
(and probably Maulana Shaukat Ali also) hoisted it on numerous occa- 
sions and spoke eloquently on its significance. Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman 
had it hoisted on the Lucknow Municipal Board buildings and elsewhere. 
Is he now going to put up the Muslim League flag or a variety of flags 
representing different communities? 

It is all this background of communalism, separatism, anti-nationalism 
and a non-political consideration of political issues, that distresses me. 
I realise and appreciate that the Muslim League, in so far as its resolu- 
tions are concerned, has come much nearer to the Congress politically. 
That is a welcome advance. But the background does not fit in with 
this; indeed it is in direct contradiction with it. Take again the fact 
that many of the present leaders of the Muslim League (I do not refer 
to you or to Mr. Jinnah) sided completely with the British Government 
throughout our struggles with it, and some of them actively cooperated 
with the most reactionary conservatives and diehards in England. Am 
I to understand that they are converts to independence and direct action 
now? 

One particular statement in your letter has surprised me exceedingly. 
This is about the stabbing incident after the Bijnor election. You say 
that after inquiry you found that the volunteer who stabbed a Congress 
worker had sufficient provocation to justify the act. Now this seems 
to me very strange. My own information is that the person stabbed 
is an exceedingly mild and quiet individual and in fact that he was 
probably stabbed in error for someone else. But, even otherwise, do you 
think a provocative remark* is enough to justify stabbing? 

You draw my attention to offensive remarks and statements made by 
persons working on behalf of the Congress. You agree, I think, that 
Congressmen as such have not made them but that some maulvies and 
Ahrars have done so. It may be so and I am exceedingly sorry for it. One 
or two instances were brought to my notice during my election tours 
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and I expressed my strong disapproval of them. Certainly I am pre- 
pared to condemn all such remarks by whomsoever made. Unfortunate- 
ly I seldom have time to see the Urdu or Hindi press and cannot follow 
its outbursts. As for the so-called nationalist press in English, there has 
certainly been anti-Muslim League propaganda but this has been politi- 
cal, I suppose. I do not remember seeing anything personal. In any 
event please remember that the Congress does not control any single 
such newspaper. They are vaguely nationalist because they cater for a 
public which prefers that outlook and they criticise individuals and groups 
in the Congress, including me, pretty vrgorously. I disapprove entirely of 
many of their policies but I am unable to control them. 

I have not seen the dramatic piece 3 which appeared in the Hindustan, 
nor have I read Sardar Sardul Singh’s speech 4 to which you refer. 

I might remind you that last May or June, when I was in Burma, my 
attention was drawn to certain references to Mr. Jinnah in the Gujarati 
press. ITiese papers were not Congress papers; indeed they were partly 
anti-Congress. I did not myself see what they had written but on being 
told that they had indulged in personal criticism, I deprecated this and 
publicly apologised to Mr. Jinnah, although I was in no way concerned 
with the papers. 5 6 

You refer to the Congress mass contact movement as if this was started 
as a challenge to the Muslim League.' 1 Allow me to assure you that it is 
nothing of the kind. You may or may not agree with the ideology behind 
it, but you will appreciate, I hope, that it has nothing to do with 
Hindu or Muslim as such. It is the natural development of an orga- 
nisation towards the masses. I laid stress On it in April 1936 in my 
Lucknow Congress address 7 and since then we have been pushing it. 

3. This was a parody written by Athar Rasheed on the Muslim League session held' 
at Lucknow. 

4. In his presidential address at the Punjab Political Conference, he had said: "... 
the cause of political independence of this country cannot be allowed to be 
retarded by schismatic tendencies of self-seekers who use religious and cultural 
catch-phrases to mislead the unsophisticated masses ... Communal leaders who 
wouldn't sacrifice the crease of their trousers for community or country, often 
speak of facing realities, not knowing that the world of realities is much wider 
than the tip of their nose, beyond which these communal leaders are unable to 
see anything.” 

5. See ante , item 6. 

6. He had stated: “It is possible that the situation may improve after the elections 
are over, though I am not sure whether the mass contact movement which is 
being carried on aggressively by the Congress among the Muslims will not con- 
tinue to cause friction and maintain the present tension.” 

7. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, pp. 170-195. 
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A few months later I pointed out that it had lagged behind so far as 
the Muslims were concerned and urged Congressmen to push it among 
them. Whatever the shortcomings and errors of the Congress might be, 
it is in conception and even in practice a national movement. It has 
no other raison d'etre. It cannot admit the argument that it must 
not function in a particular religious group. For if it does so, it ceases 
to be national. If it does so, it must also retire from other such groups, 
and ultimately it must fade away. There is no middle course. 

We are a political organisation with our doors open to all and trying 
to function on the national plane. In the interests of Indian unity and 
freedom it is essential that there should be such an organisation. There 
is no other. It may be that occasionally this organisation errs in a com- 
munal or group matter. If so every effort must be made to put it right. 
To attack it as an organisation and try to weaken it is to attack the 
conception of Indian unity itself and of nationalism and freedom. What 
will take its place? And what of all of us if there is no such organisation? 

We go to elections of course in the hope of winning a seat. But I 
hope you will remember that we aim higher. Winning seats does not 
carry us far. We are out to develop the people politically and to 
organise them for the fight for freedom. Elections give us an oppor- 
tunity for this and so we welcome them. An election run on personal 
issues or other side issues is of no use to us whatsoever; indeed it 
injures our cause. 

You refer to the belief that the Congress is trying to destroy Muslim 
solidarity. That is often said but I do not understand it at all. There 
can be and should be religious or cultural solidarity. But when we 
enter the political plane, the solidarity is national, not communal; when 
we enter the economic plane the solidarity is economic. The Congress 
is out to build up national solidarity and at the same time to preserve 
in every way possible the cultural solidarity of different groups. 

It is very unfair of anyone to charge Muslim supporters of the Con- 
gress with being financed by the Congress . 8 Naturally in our elections 
we help our candidates, Hindu or Muslim. Apart from this what is 
meant? If it is hinted at that Muslims in the Congress are there for 
love of money it is a calumny and a falsehood. Our finances are per- 
fectly above board and can be inspected. In our various offices there 
are a number of Hindu as well as Muslim wholetime workers who are 
paid a maintenance allowance, which is usually far less than what they 


8. He had said: “...the Muslim supporters of the Congress are being financed and 
helped by the Congress which, as at present constituted, is an overwhelmingly 
Hindu body, to fight their co-religionists and subdue them../' 
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can earn otherwise or what they were actually getting before they join- 
ed us. 

You refer to the appointment to ministerial offices of persons who 
have abjured their parties and only recently joined the Congress. Pre- 
sumably you refer to Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. I think you are very 
unfair to him. Perhaps you do not know that Hafiz Ibrahim has been 
a Congressman for years past and has held office in Congress committees. 
He left the League Parliamentary Board long before the ministries were 
formed on the ground that the board was allying itself to reactionary 
elements which had opposed the League and the Congress in the gen- 
eral elections. That attitude was a perfectly comprehensible and justifi- 
able one, whether one' agreed with it or not. Subsequently as you know 
he resigned and sought election again. What more can man do? 

I hope however that now that the elections are over all these matters 
and disputes will tone down and gradually vanish away, allowing us to 
consider our national problems dispassionately. You write that you agree 
with the Congress programme as outlined in the Wardha resolution of the 
Working Committee. You agree that politically speaking there seem to 
be no vital differences between the Congress and the League, and then 
you ask me to point out where we differ from you . 9 Perhaps this letter 
will help you to appreciate our viewpoint. It is not for us to seek out 
differences, it is our business to remove them. We are a political organi- 
sation trying with such ability and energy as we possess to work for a 
certain end. In the nature of things, being a national organisation we 
work among all classes and groups in India. This means no ill will to 
other groups or individuals. Our effort must necessarily be to gain their 
goodwill. So far as the minorities are concerned it is our declared aim 
and purpose to go out of our way even to gain their goodwill. So if we 
agree in such a large measure why should we not carry on in a friendly 
way? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. lie wrote: “...as far as the interest of the whole country is concerned, there 
is not much difference between the policies and programmes of the two organi- 
sations...! may be permitted the liberty of stating that if this mass .contact 
movement had not been thrust upon us and if the Muslim League parties had 
not in the various legislatures been so contemptuously treated by the Congress, 
wherever they happened to be in majority, the Mussulmans would have been 
nearer the Congress ideals today than they arc likely to be for some considerable 
time to come. . . ” 
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57. Misreporting in the Press 1 


Unfortunately I have no time to read the Hindi and Urdu press, especially 
of the Punjab and Delhi. Rarely when I see it I am astonished and 
grieved at the kind of propaganda that is carried on in many of these 
papers and at the number of wrong statements made. My attention has 
just been drawn to some of these statements and I am astounded that 
any one should have made such false statements about me. One of these 
is that I have refused to see Mr. Jinnah. This is wholly false. Another 
remarkable statement is that I am encouraging the Shahidganj agitation 
and it is stated that I have promised to give a large sum of money to the 
Ahrars for this purpose. This is absolutely and maliciously false. I en- 
tirely disapprove of this agitation and everybody knows that the Congress 
does not permit any kind of civil disobedience at the present moment. 
As for my promising money for this or anything else, the charge is a 
scandalous one which no person with a spark of decency could have 
made. Our Congress accounts are audited and placed before the public. 

Another "false statement was that I had pulled down the Muslim 
League flag at Najibabad some time back, lliere is not a shadow of 
a foundation for this. No Congressman has any business to interfere 
in any way with any such flag. I regret that communal flags should 
be given prominence as this must inevitably mean a multiplicity of 
flags and emphasise separatist tendencies. Our national flag w'as deli- 
berately chosen to represent all communities and groups in India. It 
was and is the common flag of India, representing the unity of India, 
as Maulana Mohamed Ali so often emphasized. But I do not wish 
to force it on anyone nor do I wish to interfere with any other flag. 

I would appeal with all earnestness to all journalists and newspaper- 
men not to give publicity to rumours and unauthorised reports or to 
anything which increases bitterness. They have a heavy responsibility 
and they must prove worthy of it. To the public I would appeal not 
to believe in anything which is not authorised and proved to be 
authentic. I am always prepared to confirm or deny any piece of new's. 
Without such confirmation or denial anything relating to me should 
not be believed. 

1. Statement to the press, llardtiuganj, 3ll December 1937. I he Lribune, 
31 December 1937. 
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58. To Mela Ram 1 

Camp Harduaganj 
December 31, 1937 


My dear Mela Ram, 

Owing to Muslim League propaganda a very serious situation is arising 
in many parts of the province. We have to handle this very tactfully. 
Apart from the big issues involved, we have to see that small grievances 
are met and there are no petty points of conflicts. 

In Saharanpur there are some matters of this kind which deserve 
immediate attention. Probably it was largely because of them that we 
lost the election. It is possible that unless they are settled quickly a 
worse situation might arise. 

I am therefore writing to you to request you to do your utmost to 
get these matters settled. It is better to err on the side of generosity 
in such cases for we have to look at them from a larger political objec- 
tive. Mohanlal Saxena has been specially asked by the council of the 
P.C.C. to visit Saharanpur to look into these matters. 

These matters are: 

(1) The Idgah dispute 2 which you know well. This must be settled 
and the person owning the land be induced to part with it for the Idgah. 

(2) The question of the chairmanship of the municipal board or the 
district board and of the education committee. We understand that 
if one of these chairmanships does not go to a Muslim member there 
will be great irritation among the Muslims. I trust, therefore, that it 
will be possible for a Muslim member to be elected to one of them. 

(3) The question of retrenchment of the Muslim clerks in the muni- 
cipal board. In this matter a little generosity would well repay our 
efforts. 

We consider these Saharanpur matters as having more than local im- 
portance. It is therefore that I am writing to you and Mohanlal 
Saxena is going there in a day or two. I do hope that you will be 


1. A.I.C.C. tile No. P-20(i)/1937, p. 229, N.M.M.L. 

2. This dispute was over cow sacrifice in Gangoh in Saharanpur district. 
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able to put right these unfortunate matters. We have spoken to Ajit 
Prasad 3 of course. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Ajit Prasad Jain (b. 1902); member, U.r. Assembly, 1937-39 and 1946-47; mem- 
ber, Constituent Assembly, 1947-50; member, Lok Sablia, 1952-65; Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation, Government of India, 1950-54 and Minister for 
Food and Agriculture, 1954-59; president, U.P.P.C.C., 1961-64; Governor of 
Kerala, 1965-66; chairman, Irrigation Commission of India since 1969; mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha, 1968-72. 


59. The Need for a Dispassionate Approach 1 


From press reports it appears that Mr. M.A. Jinnah has issued some 
kind of a challenge to me, though I have not been able to make out 
what this is about and why he should think it necessary to issue chal- 
lenges . 2 Nor have I any recollection of any previous challenge to which 
he refers. Mr. Jinnah is further reported to have said that he is fight- 
ing the Congress leadership which is misleading the Hindus. In the 
same week Mr. Fazlul Huq has called upon Muslims to prepare for 
direct action against Hindus and has threatened to use a big rod against 
those he disapproves of . 3 He looks forward to communal conflicts and 
prophesies dire happenings in which he will play a prominent role. All 
this frank incitement to communalism and hatred and conflict is strange 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 1 January 1938. The Hindustan Times , 3 
January 1938. 

2. Speaking at Calcutta on 26 December 1937 Jinnah said: “I am not fighting 
Hindus. I am fighting a leadership which is misleading Hindus... I had thrown 
out a challenge many months ago to Jawaharlal Nehru and I throw out the 
challenge now. Let him come and sit with us and let us formulate a cons- 
tructive and practical and ameliorative programme which will remove poverty 
and hunger and give immediate relief to the poor/' 

3. At a meeting of the All India Muslim Students Federation at Calcutta on 28 
December 1937, Fazlul Huq said: “...I have got a stern rod for those who 
preach communalism and disturb the peace of the country. We must hold fast 
and avoid all separatist tendencies. We are surrounded by enemies on all sides 
and we must therefore be ready for the fight/' 
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language which one has not associated so far with political leaders and 
those in positions of responsibility. I have no taste or aptitude for 
controversy of this kind and I can only regret that matters which should 
be discussed dispassionately and with the ordinary courtesies of public 
life should be dealt with in such a manner. Whoever wishes to fight the 
Congress on the communal issue will have to fight in the air, for the 
Congress will have nothing to do with such internecine conflicts. We 
have fought, not without success, the mighty power of British imperialism 
and that fight we shall continue till imperialism flourishes no more in 
India. In that fight we shall gladly cooperate with every individual and 

group in India, whatever our minor differences might be. We think in 

terms of no other fight, and we shall strain every nerve and do our utmost 
to gain the confidence and goodwill of all our countrymen. Mr. Fazlul 
Huq’s approach is one of threats and angry defiance. Mr. Jinnah’s ap- 
proach is anything but friendly. But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah, 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself, that even without the issue of 
challenges, any statement or proposal by Mr. Jinnah will always have 
the most careful consideration. We are always prepared to sit down and 
consider any of the problems which afflict India. So far as the minori- 
ties question is concerned, it is the declared and well-established policy 

of the Congress not only to do full justice to them, but to go even 
beyond that in order to inspire confidence and goodwill in them. The 
Congress can conceive of no freedom for India which is not an equal 
freedom for all the various religious communities which inhabit India 
and in which all do not share equally and have full opportunities of 
growth and development. So far as religious and cultural matters are. 
concerned it has given the fullest possible assurances and declared that 
these should be incorporated in our fundamental rights in the constitu- 
tion. A further assurance has been given in regard to personal law. 
In regard to certain political rights, the Communal Award stands for 
the present and we have stated repeatedly that we seek no change ex- 
cept with the concurrence of those concerned. We have further declar- 
ed that we shall stand by the provisional agreement which was arrivtd 
at between Babu Rajendra Prasad, acting as Congress President, and 
Mr. Jinnah. What remains? If there is anything of importance left 
over, let us have it out by all means and consider it. My difficulty is 
that I do not know what the argument is about. 

Essentially the Congress is a political body acting on the national 
and political plane, and inevitably dealing with economic questions. All 
these overlap communal and religious boundaries. Because of the strength 
that has come to the Congress from the organised masses of this coun- 
try, and because of the growing importance of India, the Congress 
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functions also to some extent on the international plane. This is bound 
to grow. This also has nothing to do with religious or communal 
questions. 

I welcome the recent re-orientation of the Muslim League and some 
of its resolutions which have brought it much nearer, in theory at least, 
to the Congress. I welcome its new objective of independence . 4 I 
hope this theory will be translated into practice and strengthen the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

I would beg Mr. Jinnah to remember what the Congress is today. 
It is very different from what it was in the days when he was associated 
with it. During this period it has grown remarkably and is today an 
organisation with thirty one lakhs of members actually on its rolls, of 
whom about a hundred thousand are Muslims. It influences scores of 
millions of others. But apart from the vast numbers it influences, it 
has succeeded by its continuous work among the masses and its cam- 
paigns of direct action, in developing political consciousness among 
the people and in creating strength and self-reliance in them. These 
millions, though more disciplined than ever before and capable of united 
action, are not dumb sheep who can be driven at the will of a few 
leaders, howsoever honoured and respected the latter might be. Even 
our village committees are vital bodies having a will of their own and 
striving to express it. The Congress is thus a vast democratic organi- 
sation, influenced greatly by its leadership no doubj, but essentially re- 
acting to the pressure and urges coming up* from its tens of thousands 
of local committees. 

What are our major problems today? Politically, the fight against 
the proposed federation and for independence; socially and in the sphere 
of economics, the fight against poverty and unemployment, and the 
necessity to lighten the burdens of our masses and raise their standards 
to human levels. There are ever so many other matters of importance 
and demanding attention— education, medical relief and sanitation, the 
development of planned industry— but before we can grapple with them 
the basic problems must be solved. In facing these basic problems of 
federation and independence and poverty and unemployment we come 
up against great vested interests, imperialistic and semi-feudal. The 
recent decisions of the Muslim League lead me to hope that that orga- 
nisation is beginning to think of their problems in the same light as 


4. At its Lucknow session held from 15 to 18 October 1937 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution “to establish in India full independence in the form of a 
federation of free and democratic states in which rights and interests of Mussal- 
mans and other minorities arc adequately safeguarded in the constitution/’ 
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we have done for so many years. If so, let us cooperate by all means 
with each other and with all other anti-imperialist elements in the 
country in this fight for freedom, whether the method of fighting is by 
direct action or otherwise. 

May I express the hope that any further approach to the communal 
or minorities question will be a dispassionate one, and will not seek 
to rouse bitterness and hatred which can never help in the considera- 
tion of any problem? In this dynamic and revolutionary’ age, pregnant 
with big possibilities, those of us who have a measure of influence with 
our countrymen dare not lose sight of the big things or encourage 
passions which weaken us and lower us in the world's esteem. 


60. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Bombay 

2/1/38 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

I wrote to you from Allahabad just before my departure and sent this 
letter to Lucknow thinking that you might be there. I hope you re- 
ceived it. Later I read the press reports of the Muslim students' 
conference held in Calcutta at which Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Fazlul Huq 
spoke. I do not know if you agree with the aggressive and defiant 
approach which their speeches displayed but I was grieved and distress- 
ed at it. I had no desire whatever to carry on a controversy but in 
view of Mr. Jinnah's “challenge" to me, I had to say something in 
reply. I have today issued a statement 2 to the press, a copy of which 
I enclose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the preceding item. 
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61. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Lucknow 
Jan. 18, 1938 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter which I received some days ago. 2 I have 
been in Lucknow for the last three days, but unfortunately I have been 
so busy with our provincial Congress meetings that I had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting you. 

You must have seen Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement. 3 I can only ex- 
press my regret that he has issued this aggressive statement which does 
not help much. But the questions we have to consider are more im- 
portant than the method of approach and I shall therefore not enter 
into needless controversy. But my difficulty remains. What are these 
points of dispute? I wish you could enlighten me so that we might 
consider them and come to grips with them. May I therefore request 
you to let me know what these points of dispute are? 

I am just leaving for Lahore and the Frontier Province. I hope to be 
back in Allahabad in ten days' time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Welcoming Jawaharlal's statement of 1 January 1938, Mohammad Ismail Khan 
wrote to him: “...I congratulate you on your statesmanship in making the posi- 
tion of the Congress clear at an opportune moment. I have no doubt that it 
will elicit a suitable response from Mr. Jinnah. I agree with you that Mr. Fazlul 
Haq’s speech as reported in the press shows not only bad taste, but is most 
offensive/' 

3. In a statement issued on 10 January 1938, Jinnah had said: “. . .1 want Jawaharlal 
Nehru to realise that neither he nor the Congress is yet in a position of a sovereign 

power to make declarations and give assurance I hope that the events of the 

last two months must have convinced the Congress High Command that the 
Muslim League must be recognised on a footing of complete equality." 
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62. To M. A. Jinnah 1 


Lucknow 
January 18, 1938 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have read the statement you issued recently to the press with care. I 
am afraid we approach the question from differing viewpoints and I 
feel that your approach is not very helpful. But I entirely agree with 
\ou that an argument carried on through the medium of the press is 
not desirable. Indeed I had decided not to issue press statements on 
the subject, but after your Calcutta speech, in which you mentioned my 
name and issued some kind of a 'challenge' to me, I felt that a public 
statement was unavoidable. Hence my statement, in which I tried to 
avoid unnecessary controversy. 

You know perhaps that for some months past I have been in corres- 
pondence with Nawab Ismail Khan on this subject and I have been 
anxious to find out what the points of difference and agreement were. 
I am afraid I do not know this yet and your last statement does not 
help. I would feel grateful to you if you could kindly throw some light 
on this and let me know what exactly are the points in dispute which 
require consideration. I think this will help us all and lead to an avoid- 
ance of needless controversy. We can then come to grips with the sub- 
ject. As I have said in my last statement, we are eager to do everything 
in our power to put an end to every misapprehension and to endeavour 
to solve every problem that comes in the way of our developing our pub- 
lic life along right lines and promoting the unity and progress of the 
Indian people. 

I am leaving for Lahore today. From there I go to the Frontier Pro- 
vince and return to Allahabad in about ten days’ time. Kindly address 
your reply 2 to Allahabad. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Replying to Jawaharlal on 25 January, Jinnah wrote: “...I fail to see what you 
are driving at. It does not suggest any useful proposal of concrete character. . . 
you further refer to my Calcutta speech . . . But you do not even now give me 
the purport of my speech and what was the challenge which compelled you to 
say, what you dick in your statement which you consider unavoidable...” 
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63. To M. A. Jinnah 1 

Wardha 
February 4, 1938 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter of the 25th January reached Allahabad on February 1st after 
I had left. It has been forwarded to me here and reached me yesterday. 

I am sorry that my previous letter was difficult to understand. My 
purpose in writing it was, as I stated, to find out what our points of 
difference and agreement were. 2 Presumably there are points of differ- 
ence as you have repeatedly criticised the Congress policy and practice. 
If these points of difference are noted down and our attention drawn 
to them it would make their consideration easier. It is possible that 
some of them may be due to misapprehension and this misapprehension 
might be removed; it is equally possible that some are more fundamen- 
tal and then we would try to find a way out, or, at any rate, know 
exactly how and where we stand. When there is a conflict of opinion, 
a clarification of the opposing opinions is an essential preliminary to 
their consideration. 

I might mention some relatively minor matters which have apparently 
led to misapprehension. In one of your speeches you referred to being 
told by someone that a cheque for rupees five lakhs was recently given 
to the Congress. I am not aware of this and presumably I ought to 
know. Indeed, to my knowledge, no one has given even a cheque for 
Rs. 5,000 to the Congress for a considerable time. 

In the same or possibly another speech, you referred to the noncoope- 
ration days and stated that while the Aligarh University was forced to 
close down and many noncooperated from it, not a single student non- 
cooperated from the Banaras University. As a matter of fact a very 
large number of students did in fact noncooperate from the Banaras 
University. As a result of this, a non-official university, the Kashi 
Vidyapith, was established in Banaras, as also the Gandhi Ashram. Both 
of these still exist. In the same way the Jamia Millia came into exist- 
ence in Aligarh and this now flourishes in Delhi. 

You have referred in your speeches to the Congress imposing Hindi- 
Ilindustani and trying to crush Urdu. I presume you were misinformed 

1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah replied: “I note your request that I should let you know 'what exactly 
are the points in dispute which require consideration’ ... But do you think that 
this matter can be discussed, much less solved, through correspondence? I am 
afraid that is equally undesirable.” 
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for I am not aware of any attempt on the part of the Congress to injure 
Urdu. Some time back I wrote an essay on “The Question of Lan- 
guage” 3 which represents, I believe, the Congress viewpoint. It was 
approved by Mr. Gandhi and by many people unconnected with the 
Congress and interested in the advancement of Urdu, including Maulvi 
Abdul Huq, secretary, Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu of Hyderabad. I do 
not know if you have come across this essay. In any event I am ask- 
ing my office in Allahabad to send you a copy. If you disagree with 
the argument or conclusions of this essay I shall be grateful to have 
your criticisms. 

I might mention that the Congress ministry in Madras is endeavour- 
ing to introduce the study of Hindustani in the state schc ->ls in the pro- 
vince. They are having primers and textbooks prepared especially for 
the purpose by the Jamia Millia. These primers etc. are to be in two 
scripts — Devanagri and Urdu — but in identical language, the students 
having the option of script. 

I mention these instances to show how misapprehensions arise. But 
the real questions at issue are more important and it is in regard to 
these that clarification is necessary. I presume you are acquainted with 
the Congress resolutions and statements on minority and fundamental 
rights and regarding communal questions. If you so wish it, I can have 
these sent to you. Many of these were collected together in a compre- 
hensive resolution passed by the Working Committee in Calcutta to- 
wards the end of October 1937. About the Communal Award the Con- 
gress position has been repeatedly made clear. 

The Congress policy as laid down in these resolutions may be incom- 
plete or wrong. If so, we shall gladly consider suggestions to complete 
it or rectify it. Persona''" I do not see what more can be done by the 
Congress regarding religious or cultural matters. As for political (com- 
munal) questions, the Communal Award, unsatisfactory as it is, holds 
the field for the present and till such time as it may be altered by 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned. 

In considering wider political questions, the Congress has adhered to 
certain principles and policies for a number of years, though minor vari- 
tions have taken place from time to time. Our present policy in the 
legislatures and outside was defined by a comprehensive resolution pass- 
ed by the Working Committee at Wardha last year. I was very glad 
to find from Nawab Ismail Khan and Chowdhry Khaliquzzaman that 
the U.P. Muslim League, or the U.P. Muslim League Parliamentary 
Board, accepted this programme. This included our objective of 

3. See post, section 15, item 33. 
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independence, our demand for a constituent assembly, our general attitude 
to the constitution, the Act and the federation, and our methods of 
work inside and outside the legislatures. It referred also to our agrarian 
and labour programmes. Thus there appeared to be a very large mea- 
sure of agreement between us, not only in regard to fundamentals, but 
even regarding many details. 

In view of this agreement it distressed and surprised me to find that 
there was so much conflict. I have tried therefore to find out what this 
conflict is about. I do not see how I can make any proposal, concrete 
or vague, when I do not know what the points in issue are. It is true 
that in reading your speeches I have come across various statements to 
the effect that the Congress is trying to establish Hindu raj. I am un- 
aware of how this is being done or who is doing it. If any Congress 
ministries or the Congress organisations have made mistakes, these should 
be pointed out to us. 

A report of your Calcutta speech appeared in the newspapers at the 
time and is no doubt available to you and for me to give you a pur- 
port of it seemed hardly necessary. In this you state that you are fight- 
ing the Congress, that you are fighting the Congress leadership which 
is misleading the Hindus. Further you have said that you want to bring 
the Congress High Command to its senses . 4 May I suggest that those 
who are privileged to advise or lead the Congress have no desire to fight 
anybody except British imperialism? In any event, if we mislead or 
misbehave we have a right to enquire from our critics where and how 
we have done so. 

Further in your Calcutta speech you said: “I had long long ago, 
months ago now, thrown out a challenge to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and I throw out a challenge now — let him come and sit with us and 
let us formulate a constructive programme which will give immediate 
relief to the poor”. It was to this ‘challenge’ that I referred in my last 
letter. I do not remember on which previous occasion you had issued 
a similar challenge to me. 

It is always helpful to discuss matters and problems face to face, and, 
as I have said previously, we are always glad to do so. A short while 

4. In his concluding address to the All India Muslim Students Federation in Calcutta 
on 28 December 1937, Jinnah said: “...Ours is a just position and if we are 
united, we have nothing to fear. If we are united, I feel confident that a large 
body of Hindus will agree with us that the Congress High Command must be 
brought to their senses. . .While we want to raise ourselves to the highest stature, 
our hands of cooperation for the good of the country are always fully stretched 
out but on equal terms. We are not going to be subdued or be camp-followers 
or a subject race of the Hindu raj ” 
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ago you met Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, one of our most respected 
leaders, than whom there is no one better fitted to explain the Congress 
viewpoint in regard to the minorities problem or any other matter. 
Whenever necessity arises every one of us will willingly welcome a talk. 
But even such a talk is likely to be vague and infructuous if some clari- 
fication of ideas does not take place previously. Correspondence helps 
in this process and sometimes is even preferable as it is more precise 
than talk. I trust therefore that you will help in clarifying the position 
by telling us where we differ and how you would like this difference to 
end. You have also criticised the Congress in vigorous language, as you 
were no doubt entitled to do. But are we not entitled to ask you to 
substantiate those criticisms in private at least, if not in public? 

I have inquired from Mr. Gandhi about your letter 8 to him dated the 
5th November, 1937. He received it in Calcutta when he was lying ill 
there and he felt that it needed no answer. Your letter had been in 
answer to his and the matter seemed to end there for the time being. 
He was good enough to show me his letter and yours and it seemed to 
me that no particular reply was called for. I understand that he wrote 
to you yesterday. 5 6 

I hope to be in Allahabad by the 9th February. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. Jinnah, in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of 19 October 1937, had written: 
“I am sorry you think my speech at Lucknow is a declaration of war. It is 
purely in self-defence. Kindly read it again and try and understand it. Evident- 
ly you have not been following the course of events in the last twelve months. 
As to reserving you -s a ‘bridge’ and ‘peace maker’, don’t you think your com- 
plete silence for all these months identified you with the Congress leadership, 
although I know you are not even a four-anna member of that body...” 

6. Mahatma Gandhi in reply wrote: “You complain of my silence. The reason 
for my silence is literally and truly in my note. Believe me, the moment I can 
do something that can bring the two communities together nothing in the world 
can prevent me so doing. You seem to deny that your speech was a declaration 
of war, but your later pronouncements too confirm my first impression. How 
can I prove what is a matter of feeling? In your speeches I miss the old national- 
ist. When in 1915 I returned from my self-imposed exile in South Africa 
everybody spoke of you as one of the staunchest of nationalists and the hope of 
both the Hindus and Mussalmans. Are you still the same Jinnah? If you say 
you. are, in spite of your speeches, I shall accept your word. 

Lastly, you want me to come forward with some proposal. What proposal can 
I make except to ask you on bended knees to be what I thought you were? But 
the proposals to form a basis of unity between the two communities have surely 
got to come from you.” 
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64. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Wardha 

4/2/38 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

Your two letters dated 16th January and 29th January apparently came 
together and missed me in Allahabad. They have been forwarded to 
me here and have just reached me. I shall reply to them more fully 
later. But I hasten to correct a misunderstanding which appears in the 
last paragraph of your letter of the 16th January. 2 

I am glad you have written about this to me and drawn my attention 
to it. The report made to you was entirely incorrect. At a meeting 
somewhere— I forget the name of the place— I was interrupted several 
times. I’ asked the interrupters what they wanted and what their grie- 
vances were. They were unable to give me a satisfactory reply. I said 
that I did not know what the vital differences between the Congress and 
the Muslim League were and I wanted to know what these were. I 
said further that Nawab Ismail Khan and Choudhry Kaliquzzaman had 
assured us on their own behalf and on behalf of their colleagues that 
they accepted the Congress objective and programme and we had nearly 
come to an agreement. But unfortunately this fell through on the ques- 
tion of the formation of the ministry. Thus there were no fundamen- 
tal differences. 

May I request you to give a message to Khaliquzzaman? I would 
have written to him separately but I am rushed for work at present. 
Someone told me that he complained of having sent three letters to 
Gandhiji to which he had no reply. I enquired from Gandhiji and he 
tells me that he has received no letter at all from him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ismail Khan had drawn Jawaharlal's attention to a report of his speech in 
Saharanpur district that '‘the League was creating all this trouble because ‘Ismail 
Khan wanted two Ministerships to which the Congress ministers did not 
agree '. ” 
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65. To Mohammad Ismail Khan 1 


Wardha 

5/2/38 


My dear Nawab Sahib, 

To continue my letter of yesterday’s date. 

The Congress mass contact movement has never been thought of in 
terms of Muslims only or confined to them. 2 It was thought of in 
terms of extending the organisation and influence of the Congress among 
all classes of people. In a sense it has been in existence for many 
years but it took more pointed shape at the Lucknow Congress of 1936. 
No mention was made of Muslims at the time. Later on, and quite 
apart from elections, I laid stress on carrying it on more particularly 
amongst the Muslims. The elections came and afterwards again we 
emphasized it. This was in furtherance of our general programme as a 
political body. It was not directed against the Muslim League. 

Naturally we welcomed noted Muslim ulemas when they joined the 
Congress. We welcomed other Muslims also who were politicians and 
economists. So far as we were concerned we had no desire to empha- 
sise the religious aspect of any question through these ulemas. Some of 
these ulemas were old colleagues of ours in the Congress or the khilafat 
movement, and though their viewpoint was not purely political, it was 
definitely political in most matters that concerned us. You are right in 
saying that during the elections many of these ulemas were requested in 
help. The candidates or their organisers made special efforts to obtain 
their assistance. There was nothing unnatural about this. I have learnt 
for the first time from your letter that someone working for our candi- 
date threatened to excommunicate Muslim voters. I do not know who 
did this but in any event it was highly improper for him to do SO. 

Many odd people unconnected with the Congress probably supported 
the Congress candidates. Surely this had nothing to do with a Hindu 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 16 January, Ismail Khan wrote: “Can the Congress have the 
temerity to deny that its own propaganda among the Muslim masses has been 
free from these blemishes? Has it (the Congress) not in the recent by-elections 
and in its mass contact movement utilised to the fullest extent the religious and 
spiritual influence of eminent theologians, and through them done its best to 
exploit the religious sentiments of the ignorant masses in every conceivable man- 
ner. ..If after this exhibition of communalism by a majority community, a mino- 
rity devises effective measures for its security can you blame it, and wonder at 
its communalism?” 
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government as it had probably little to do with a great love for the 
Congress. But the opposite candidate was running on a definite com- 
munal ticket and it is not surprising that zamindars and others prefer- 
red a Congress candidate who stood on a wider platform. Suppose a 
Hindu Mahasabha candidate opposed a Congress candidate. Is it not 
extremely likely that Muslim zamindars and vakils, who are in no way 
associated with the Congress, would prefer the Congress candidate to 
the purely communal candidate? This is not communalism but a re- 
action from communalism. 

You have drawn my attention previously to certain offensive epithets 
said to have been used against members of the Muslim League. I have 
no information, except what you say, about these epithets. It is possi- 
ble that exaggerated or perverted reports reached your ears. In any 
event your complaint has been, so far as I can remember, not against 
Congressmen but against Ahraris and others. 3 I am glad that even in 
the super-heated atmosphere of the elections Congressmen were not 
guilty of improper behaviour. It is possible that some Ahraris erred. 
If so, I am sorry. They are not closely associated with the Congress 
and are unused to our discipline and methods. 

As for the national flag, it took birth 17 years ago during the early 
days of the noncooperation movement. 4 Its colours and shape etc. were 
determined after careful consultation with leaders of all communities in 
the Congress. In those days Muslims were present in large numbers in 
the Congress and the flag was frequently used by the khilafat com- 
mittee. Its colours were certainly determined to represent various com- 
munities, green being for Muslims and white for other minorities. We 
did try later not to lay stress on the communal reason for the colours as 
we wanted it to be considered the common national flag of all. 
Maulana Mohamed Ali delivered any number of eloquent orations on 
the national flag as representing the unity of India and all communities. 

3. In his letter of 1 December 1937, Ismail Khan had complained: “...I wonder 
whether the speeches delivered by the Ahrar leaders who are today espousing the 
Congress cause have ever been reported to you. I also do not quite know 
whether you ever read vernacular papers in which they are often reproduced. If 
you have not done so, I cannot possibly describe here the filthy abuses of the 
Muslim League and its leaders in which these heroic gentlemen indulge... I am 
afraid that your workers purposely refrain from furnishing you with information 
which would not be to their credit...” 

4. Ismail Khan had written: “...I am not aware that any Muslim organisation has 
recognised it to be the national flag. I have also understood it to be the Con- 
gress flag. . .1 do not know whether the Hindu Mahasabha or the Christian com- 
munity treat the tricolour flag as the national flag.” 
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It is obvious that India must have a national flag, a flag which all can 
call their own. A communal flag cannot possibly take its place and it 
is hardly proper to put up any communal flag on public buildings used 
by people of all communities. During the past 17 years the national 
flag has become very popular all over India and it has been endeared to 
us by any number of sacrifices and even deaths to protect its honour. 

You are perfectly right in saying that many Hindus, and so also many 
Muslims, are swayed by communal feelings. But the point is: what 
lead we must give, what objective we have, and what methods we pur- 
sue? If we do anything that increases communalism and separatism 
then we do injury both to our community and to the nation. 

You are mistaken if you think that the Congress has neglected other 
groups or minorities in India and is concentrating on the Muslims only. 
You know that we have fought the Hindu Mahasabha and disabled it 
politically. We have done effective and successful work among the 
Christian masses in the south. We have approached the Sikhs, Parsis 
and Jews. Our policy is the same throughout. Naturally, you will 
agree, the Muslims have a special importance and we desire to gain their 
goodwill. But allow me to tell you that there has been no liberal fin- 
ancing of anybody. Our income is almost entirely derived from four- 
anna subscriptions. 

There is no question of the Congress trying to break the solidarity of 
the Muslims or any other community. It is on the political field that 
we make appeal and thus want to make a common platform for all. 

As for Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, you are right in saying that he did 
not join the civil disobedience movement. But he has long been a 
member and office-bearer of a local Congress committee and a member 
of the Swaraj Party in the legislature. I do not know why he stood as 
a Muslim League candidate. One of the reasons probably was because 
at the time there was no apparent conflict between the Congress and 
the League. 

I enclose copies of the correspondence I have had with Mr. Jinnah. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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66. To Sayidur Rahman 1 


Allahabad 
February 10, 1938 

Dear Mr. Rahman, 2 

It is two months ago when I received your letter 3 but have been so 
frightfully busy since then that I was unable to thank you for it. Even 
now I am afraid I cannot deal with all the questions that you have rais- 
ed in it. Your questions really involve a consideration of the technique 
of revolutionary action in India. To some extent you can find an ans- 
wer to them by considering both the revolutionary technique that we 
have developed in India through the Congress and the methods employ- 
ed in other countries. You will find that in Western countries revolu- 
tionaries today seldom talk in terms of violence, although violence is 
not excluded from their thought. But essential revolutionary changes 

are sought to be brought about by mass action. This action may be of 

many kinds ultimately ending in civil disobedience, non-payment of taxes 
and other forms of noncooperation. 

The Muslims, as any other group, are undoubtedly justified in acting 
as a group in all matters which affect them as a group. These matters 
are religious and cultural in the main. In political matters the lines of 
demarcation are not communal and therefore a communal consideration 
of such matters is reactionary. 

I am glad that the League has adopted independence for its object. 

But I do not yet know how far it represents the ideology of the leaders 

of the League. Many of these leaders, you will recollect, have coope- 
rated with the government in its attempts to suppress India's struggle 
for freedom. In any event I have sought to find out what the Muslim 
League desires and wherein it differs from the Congress and no one has 
so far given me an answer in public or in private. You will remember 
that controversy arose because objection was taken to the Congress 
working among Muslims. This was an extraordinary objection be- 
cause if it is once admitted we shall also have to admit the right of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to prevent us from working among the Hindus. We 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-4/1937-38, pp. 13 14, N.M.M.L. 

2. An advocate of Dibrugarh. 

3. lie had asked whether it was through mass consciousness that Jawaharlal wanted 
the people to be relieved of their poverty and whether the Congress and the 
Muslim League, having the same ideal of achievement of independence, could not 
reach their goal pursuing their different paths. 
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do not challenge the right of the Muslim League or any other organisa- 
tion to work. We do claim that we have an equal right to spread our 
political ideology and methods of work and to appeal to people to sup- 
port this ideology. 

As for the Bande Mataram song, you will see that there is not a word 
in that part of it which has been accepted by the Congress, which has 
any reference to any religion or. religious idea. The song has become 
exceedingly popular all over India during the last thirty years or more 
as a political song and the British Government has tried to suppress it 
as such. It has been associated with innumerable instances of sacrifice 
and suffering and as such it has become part of our national movement. 
It may in future become less important, but it would be wrong for the 
Congress to suppress a thing which has this background and which does 
not offend against any principle. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. To M. A. Jinnah 1 


Bombay 
February 25, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter 2 of the 17th February reached me at Haripura. I had no 
intention of flinging any complaints and grievances at you. In my at- 
tempt to find out what your complaints were I read your speeches as 
reported in the newspapers (usually by a news agency) and noted down 
some of the points on which you had laid stress. I am glad to know 
that you have been misreported but you have not pointed out where 
the misrepresentation comes in, nor, so far as I know, have you issued 
any statement to the press correcting the misrepresentation. May I 
suggest that it will be worthwhile to correct these errors so that the 

1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence , (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah wrote: “You have now flung at me more complaints and grievances of 
a trifling character. Evidently you rely on that section of the press which is 

bent on misrepresenting and vilifying me As regards my Calcutta speech, the 

word challenge is obviously due to the imagination of the reporter for the very 
context shows clearly that it was an invitation. However, the discussion of all 
these matters in correspondence will lead us nowhere..." 
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public might not be misled? A clear and authoritative statement from 
you will help us also in understanding what you stand for and what you 
object to. 

I note that you do not wish me to introduce in our correspondence 
any matters which we may have discussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or 
Chowdhry Khaliquzzaman. I did not know that they represented any 
different viewpoint from yours. I thought it necessary to draw your 
attention to the repeated attempts I have been making to find out what 
the political and communal policy of the Muslim League is and wherein 
it differs from that of the Congress. You will remember saying last 
year that the Muslim League had an entirely different policy even on 
political matters from that of the Congress. Since then the League has 
changed its objective and its economic outlook and has thus approach- 
ed nearer to the Congress. I am anxious to find out what the real 
meaning of these changes is. Without this clarification it is difficult 
for us to understand the present position. 

You say that you do not believe in the doctrine that I lay down, 
namely: “Are we not entitled to ask you to substantiate all these criti- 
cisms in private at least, if not in public?” Further you say that for 
your part you make no such distinction and are prepared to substantiate 
anything that you have said publicly, provided it is correctly reported. 
If you will read my sentence again you will no doubt observe that I 
have nowhere laid down any such doctrine as you imagine. I would 
indeed welcome a public treatment by you of the criticisms made by 
you. But if you yourself were unwilling to write to the press on the 
subject, as you indicated in your letter, I put it to you that we were at 
least entitled to request you to substantiate the criticism in private. 

If you have made no criticisms of the Congress, and the press reports 
are entirely wrong, then of course no question of substantiation arises. 
All that need be done is to contradict the press reports. But if critic- 
isms have been made, as presumably they have been, then I would re- 
quest you to justify them publicly or privately as you might choose. 
Personally I would prefer the former method. 

I am afraid I must confess that I do not yet know what the funda- 
mental points of dispute are. It is for this reason that I have been re- 
questing you to clarify them. So far I have not received any help in 
this direction. Of course we shall willingly meet you whenever oppor- 
tunity arises. Our President, Subhas Chandra Bose, or Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad or I or any other member of the Working Committee can 
meet you at a suitable opportunity. 

But when we meet what are we to discuss? Responsible people with 
organisations behind them can hardly discuss anything in the air. Some 
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clarification of the issues, some clear statement of what is wanted and 
what is objected to, is always desirable, otherwise we may not come to 
grips with the subject. You will remember the argument about what 
transpired at Delhi in 1935 between you and Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
There has even been a difference of opinion about the facts. It would 
be unfortunate if we repeated this performance and then argued about 
it later. 

It is thus highly desirable for us to define the issues first. This is also 
necessary as we have always to consult many colleagues in regard to any 
matter affecting the Congress policy. There is surely nothing undesir- 
able or inappropriate about this defining of issues by correspondence. 8 
It is the usual method adopted between individuals and organisations. 
May I therefore beg of you to enlighten me? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. In the same letter Jinnah also wrote: 44 . . .you want me to note down 4 the points 
of difference’ and discuss them through and by means of correspondence — a 
method which I made it clear in my last letter is highly undesirable and most 
inappropriate. I welcome your suggestion when you say 'whenever necessity 
arose everyone of us would willingly welcome a talk’. If you think that necessity 
has arisen and anyone of you is willing, I shall be glad to see you and equally 
welcome a talk. The thing is that you prefer talking at each other whereas I 
prefer talking to each other. Surely you know and you ought to know what are 
the fundamental points in dispute.” 


68. To M. A. Jinnah 1 


Allahabad 
March 8, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Thank you for your letter of March 3rd. 2 I am afraid our letters to 
each other repeat themselves. I go on requesting you to tell us what 

1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence , (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah stated: "...You wind up your letter by insisting upon the course that I 
should formulate the points in dispute and submit to you for your consideration 
and then carry on correspondence with you. This method I have already stated 
in my considered opinion is undesirable and inappropriate. The method you in- 
sist upon may be appropriate between two litigants and that is followed by solici- 
tors on behalf of their clients but national issues cannot be settled like that.” 
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exactly are the points in dispute which have to be discussed and you go 
on insisting that this should not be done by correspondence. At the 
same time you have pointed out that the main points in dispute have 
been constantly, and very recently, discussed in the press and public 
platform. I have carefully followed press statements and your public 
speeches. In my effort to discover these points of dispute I enumerated 
some of the criticisms which you were reported to have made in public 
speeches. In your reply you stated that you were misreported, but you 
did not say what the correct report should have been. Further you said 
that these were minor and trifling matters, but again you did not point 
out what the major matters were. You will perceive my difficulty. I 
hope I am not making any insinuations or innuendoes, as you suggest 
in your last letter. Certainly it is not my intention to do so, nor to 
raise trifling matters which are not germane to the present subject. But 
what are these matters which are germane? It may be that I am dense 
or not sufficiently acquainted with the intricacies of the problem. If so, 
l deserve to be enlightened. If you will refer me to any recent state- 
ment made in the press or platform which will help me in understand- 
ing, I shall be grateful . 3 

It is not my desire, may I repeat, to carry on a controversy by corres- 
pondence, but only to find out what the main points of discussion and 
dispute are. It is surely usual for national issues to be formulated and 
clarified in this way to facilitate discussion. Both in national and inter- 
national matters we are frequently adopting this course. 

You are perfectly right in saying that this matter has been tackled 
since 1925 repeatedly. 4 Do you not think that this very history warns 
us not to approach it in a vague manner without clear ideas as to what 
we object to and what we want? Apart from this, much has happened 
during these past few years which has altered the position. For instance, 
the Communal Award Do you want this discussed with a view to some 
settlement being arrived at on another basis? 


3. Jinnah in reply wrote on 17 March 1938: “Perhaps you have heard of the 
Fourteen Points.” 

4 Jinnah had stated: “When you say that ‘I am afraid I must confess that I do 
not blow what the fundamental points in dispute are’ I am only amazed at your 
ignorance. This matter has been tackled since 1925 right up to 1935 by the 
most prominent leaders in the country and so far no solution has been found. 
I would beg of you to study it and not to take up a self-complacent attitude and 
if you are earnest I don't think you will find much difficulty in realizing what 
the main points in dispute are because they have been constantly mentioned 
both in the press and public platform even very recently.” 
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It is obvious that the Congress is exceedingly anxious to remove all 
causes of misunderstanding and friction. Apart from wider national issues, 
it would like to do so because such misunderstanding comes in the way 
of its work. It has frequently considered the problem and passed such 
resolutions and put forward such proposals as it considered right. I 
do not wish to discuss as to whether these were right or not. That may 
be a matter for argument. But according to our lights we tried to do 
our best. If we did not succeed to the extent we hoped to do that is 
our misfortune and we shall gladly consider suggestions which might 
lead to better results. 5 

What are the various aspects of this matter? May I enumerate them? 

(1) The Communal Award, which includes separate electorates and 
reservation of seats. 

(2) Religious guarantees. 

(3) Cultural protection and guarantees. 

Presumably these are the three main heads. There may be some 
minor matters but I do not refer to them as you wish to concentrate 
on the main issues. 

As regards the Communal Award, the position of the Congress has 
been clarified. If it is your desire to discuss this matter, I should like 
to know it. 

As regards religious and cultural guarantees, the Congress has given 
as full assurances and guarantees as is possible. If, however, any other 
guarantees are considered necessary, they should be mentioned. About 
one of the questions which you have referred to in your speeches, the 
language question, . I have written to \uu previously and sent you my 
brochure. I trust that you agreed with its main conclusions. 

Are we going to discuss these matters or some others which I have 
not mentioned above? Then again the background of all such discus- 
sions must necessarilv be a certain political and economic one our strug- 
gle for independence, our anti-imperialism, our methods of direct action 

5. Jinnah in the same letter, inviting Jawaharlal’s attention to the articles on Mus- 
lim views and demands published in The Statesman of 12 February 1938 and 
New Times of 1 March 1938, wrote: "...But if you desire that I should col- 
lect all these suggestions and submit to you as a petitioner for you and your 
colleagues to consider, I afti afraid I can’t do it nor can I do it for the purpose 
of carrying on further correspondence with regard to those various points with 
you. But if you still insist upon that as you seem to do so... in that case I 
would request you to ask the Congress officially to communicate with me to 
that effect and I shall place the matter before the Council of the All India 
Muslim League../* 
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whenever necessary, our anti-war policy, our attempt to remove the ex- 
ploitation of the masses, agrarian and labour problems, and the like. I 
take it that with the re-orientation of the Muslim League's policy there 
will not be any great difference regarding this anti-imperialist background. 

You will forgive me for repeating myself in these letters and for 
saying the same things over and over again. I do so because I am 
keenly desirous of your appreciating my viewpoint, which I believe is 
also the viewpoint of my colleagues in the Congress. I have no desire 
to take up your time and to spend my time in writing long letters. 
But my mind demands clarity before it can function effectively or think 
in terms of any action. Vagueness or an avoidance of real issues cannot 
lead to satisfactory results. It does seem strange to me that in spite 
of my repeated requests I am not told what issues have to be discussed. 

I understand that Gandhiji has already written to you expressing his 
readiness to have a talk with you. I am not now the Congress President 
and thus have not the same representative capacity, but if I can be of 
any help in this matter my services are at the disposal of the Congress 
and I shall gladly meet you and discuss these matters with you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. To C. Khaliquzzaman 1 


Khali 

March 22, 1938 


My dear Khaliq, 

I have received your letter of the 15th March together with a copy of 
your letter to Gandhiji. 2 I do not quite agree with the account of 
past history that you have given, and Pantji, I understand, has also 
carried away different impressions. However, it is no good discussing 
the past. 

1. C. Khaliquzzaman, Pathway to Pakistan , (Lahore, 1961), pp. 182-183. A copy 
of this letter is not available among Jawaharlal’s papers kept in the N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 15 March 1938 to Mahatma Gandhi, referring to the forma- 
tion of a coalition ministry in U.P., he wrote: “I would have been humiliated 
in my own eyes and would have been unworthy of any trust in future by any 
group of men, if I had yielded to the demands that were made to me...” 
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In your letter to Gandhi ji you mention the threat and danger from 
“undisciplined forces within our own ranks which aim at the destruc- 
tion of our social structure and spiritual background.” I do not know 
exactly to what group you refer. Personally I should have said that 
the greatest danger in India is from the undisciplined forces which 
communal organizations let loose and which they feed and which are 
likely to put an end to any spiritual background that we may have 
in this country. During the last few months I have watched with 
astonishment the progressive deterioration of the communal situation 
and I have wondered that sensible and intelligent persons should be 
parties to this. 

I shall of course meet Mr. Jinnah whenever he cares to meet me 
but it passes my comprehension what language we can talk with each 
other which is understood by both of us . 3 

I am not worried very much either by the end of Austria 4 or by a 
few communal riots. I think in bigger terms and play for higher stakes. 
It is quite possible that I may prove an utter failure in my attempts. 
If so, I shall make my exit gracefully without shouting or complaining, 
I hope. But I see no reason why I should give up the ideals which 
have moved me and driven me to action. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

3. Khaliquzzaman wrote: “I have carefully perused the correspondence between 

you and Mr. Jinnah and I am glad to find that in spite of some stiffness run- 
ning through it the door for a talk between you and him has not been banged. 
... I hope you will see it through in spite of irritation and the annoyance 
which you may have to suffer at times during the course of the negotiations...” 

4. Germany annexed Austria in March 1938. 


70. On the Communal Riots in Allahabad 1 * 


I do not understand how the people get so much affected, become 
panicky by rumours and are completely upset merely by the acts of a 
few goondas or misguided people. This is disgraceful. 

1. Speech at a public meeting in Allahabad, 31 March 1938. The Leader , 2 April 

1938. 
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If all the rumours that are spread at Allahabad during the period of 
the communal disturbances are compiled, it would give an impression 
that Allahabad is undergoing the same turmoil as China or Spain. But 
if one examines those rumours they would prove to be cent per cent 
false. Those responsible for the mischief might be ten, twenty or 
twenty five people, and I fail to understand why the whole city is 
shaken by a handful of people; why mere pattering of lathis by a few 
people leads to the suspension of the entire business in the city. There 
might be some instigators behind those handful of people; yet I fail 
to understand why the entire population should lose their balance by the 
acts of a few people. We talk of big problems like achievement of 
freedom, removal of the poverty of the people and similar things. Only 
those mentally strong can achieve these objectives, and if there are fif- 
teen or twenty men of strong will in a mohalla, they can control the 
situation. 

In Spain, for instance, war is going on for over a year. Bombs are 
thrown from the air from time to time killing not one or two people but 
wiping out the population of an entire street at a time. Yet people are 
busy in their avocations as in normal times. There is never any sus- 
pension of business on account of fear. They don’t lose their heart, 
while here mere pattering of lathis causes suspension of the entire busi- 
ness. I have heard that there is so much panic here during the period 
of rioting that everybody wants a guard. Even people in Civil Lines, 
where nothing has happened, make frequent telephone calls, asking for 
police guards. It is very painful to see such a state of affairs. Stray 
assaults on innocent people are really deplorable. I have visited the 
Colvin hospital and there I saw an old woman among the injured. I 
do not understand the motive behind such cowardly acts. Surely, the 
assailant has not done a great religious deed by injuring that old woman. 

No doubt, some happenings in Allahabad recently are responsible 
for stirring up communal feelings but it is not proper for the people to 
say that they are not responsible for the outbreak of rioting as the com- 
munal feelings have been roused. I am prepared, even on behalf of the 
Congress, to say that they are certainly responsible for such deplorable 
happenings because it is their duty to ensure that such things do not 
occur. Every citizen is responsible for what has happened. 

I feel that the Congressmen in the city like Mr. Muzaffar Husain, pre- 
sident, Mrs. Pumima Banerji, and Messrs. Radhey Shvam Pathak 2 and 

2. A Congressman of Allahabad; imprisoned in 1932 and 1942; secretary, Allaha- 
bad D.C.C., 1937-41; joined Congress Socialist Party and later the Praja Socia- 
list Party; died 1973. 
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Sajjad Zaheer, secretaries of the city Congress committee, rose to the oc- 
casion and I congratulate them. If there were 200 or 400 people who 
could work like them, the riots would have been brought under control 
in two hours. 

Hundreds of complaints relating to arson and assault have been received 
at the Congress office and requests were made to get them recorded at 
the kotwali. This is not our method though there may be some sitting in a 
secure place like kotwali who would like to get these reports recorded there. 
Other people might be doing so but the Congress should not follow that 
method. I do not mean to say that Congressmen should never make 
reports to the police but on occasions like these they cannot turn their 
office into a police station forgetting their own work in moments of ex- 
citement. Therefore, although sometimes even correct ^formation is 
brought to us, we do not get any report recorded at a police station. That 
causes displeasure to some people, but I am sure that even they would 
appreciate the attitude of the Congress when they think over the matter 
coolly. 

I have visited some mohallas today. I still noticed signs of panic in 
some quarters. Some people told me that a section of the people was 
storing grain, which shows that there is a preparation for a disturbance 
again. I want to put an end to such rumours and I hope that the public 
would not be affected by such actions. A limit of absurdity was reached 
when I found that a lawyer who was reported to have been killed during 
the riots was found arguing in a court. Do not therefore be led away by 
rumours. It is also not proper for anyone to leave his house in panic. 
It would generally be seen that during such disturbances the mohallas 
are never attacked by neighbours. Therefore, there is no point in 
leaving the mohallas. Such conduct only added to the confusion. 

I do not wish to speak of bigger problems on this occasion. Behind 
the communal disturbances there is a political background. What 
could be the cause of communal riots? M uharram and Holi festivities 
were celebrated in the past also without untoward occurrences. The 
special thing this year is that there is the Congress ministry- which wants 
to do something for the people in general. They want to tackle intri- 
cate problems intended to ameliorate the condition of thevkfcans and 
the masses. This is not liked by some people whose interest is to create 
tensions in order to distract the government’s attention from the major 
problems. 

At present, I would only request the people to realise that it is their 
responsibility to keep peace and order without the help of the police 
or the military and in spite of the goondas. They should try to con- 
tradict baseless rumours, allay panic, call back the people who have 
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left their homes and find ways and means to restore peace in their 
own mohallas . 

The period of the national week from April 6 to 13 should be devoted 
to making efforts to allay panic and fear and to establish permanent 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims for maintaining peace in each 
mohalla. 


71. To P. D. Tandon 1 


Camp Calcutta 
April 4, 1938 

Dear Tandon, 2 

Your letter. The way students and young men can help, if a serious 
communal situation arises, is this: a group of them should volunteer and 
their names should be taken down. They should be ready to come out 
at a moment's notice. In case there is any excitement or trouble they 
should gather and go to the Congress office and from there to the area 
affected. In these areas as well as in the central part of the city, like 
Chowk, small groups of five should stand at important places and cros- 
sings and patrol in the neighbourhood. Their very presence will inspire 
confidence in the shopkeepers and residents. Individuals should not do 
this work but small groups of five or six. It must be remembered that 
under no circumstances must these volunteers indulge in any violence. 

The first thing to do is to enrol names for this purpose and to give 
a list to the city Congress committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1915); a journalist and Congressman of Allahabad; Minister of State, U.P. 
Government, 1971-72; wrote several books on Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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72. To M. A. Jinnah 1 


Calcutta 
April 6, 1938 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter 2 of the 17th March reached me in the Kumaun hills where 
I had gone for a brief holiday. From there I have come to Calcutta. I 
propose to return to Allahabad today and I shall probably be there for 
the greater part of April. If it is convenient for you to come there we 
could meet. Or if it suits you better to go to Lucknow I shall try to 
go there. 

I am glad that you have indicated in your last letter a number of 
points which you have in mind. The enclosures you have sent mention 
these and I take it that they represent your viewpoint. 3 I was some- 
what surprised to see this list as I had no idea that you wanted to dis- 
cuss many of these matters with us. Some of these are wholly covered 
by previous decisions of the Congress, some others are hardly capable 
of discussion. 

As far as I can make out from your letter and the enclosures you have 
sent, you wish to discuss the following matters: 

(1) The Fourteen Points formulated by the Muslim League in 1929. 

(2) The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the Communal 
Award and should not describe it as a negation of nationalism. 

(3) The share of the Muslims in the state services should be de- 
finitely fixed in the constitution by statutory enactment. 

(4) Muslim personal law and culture should be guaranteed by 
statute. 

(5) The Congress should take in hand the agitation in connection 
with the Shahidganj mosque and should use its moral pressure 
to enable the Muslims to gain possession of the mosque. 

(6) The Muslims' right to call A xan and perform their religious 
ceremonies should not be fettered in any way. 

(7) Muslims should have freedom to perform cow-slaughter. 

(8) Muslim majorities in the provinces, where such majorities exist 


1. Nehru Jinnah Correspondence , (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Referring to Jawaharlal’s letter of 8 March, Jinnah wrote: “I am surprised 
when you say in your letter under reply, ‘but what are these matters which are 
germane? . . Perhaps you have heard of the Fourteen Points." 

3. The articles in The Statesman of 12 February and New Times of 1 March 1938. 
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at present, must not be affected by any territorial redistribution 
or adjustments. 

(9) The Bande Mataram song should be given up. 

(10) Muslims want Urdu to be the national language of India and 
they desire to have statutory guarantees that the use of Urdu 
shall not be curtailed or damaged. 

(11) Muslim representation in local bodies should be governed by 
the principles underlying the Communal Award, that is, separate 
electorates and population strength. 

(12) The tricolour flag should be changed or, alternatively, the flag 
of the Muslim League should be given equal importance. 

(13) Recognition of the Muslim League as the one authoritative 
and representative organisation of Indian Muslims. 

(14) Coalition ministries. 

It is further stated that the formula evolved by you and Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in 1935 does not satisfy the Muslims now and nothing on those 
lines will satisfy them. 

It is added that the list given above is not a complete list and that 
it can be augmented by the addition of further ‘demands’. Not know- 
ing these possible and unlimited additions I can say nothing about them. 
But I should like to deal with the various matters specifically mentioned 
and to indicate what the Congress attitude has been in regard to them. 

But before considering them, the political and economic background 
of the free India we are working for has to be kept in mind, for ultimate- 
ly that is the controlling factor. Some of these matters do not arise in 
considering an independent India or take a particular shape or have little 
importance. We can discuss them in terms of Indian independence or 
in terms of the British dominance of India continuing. The Congress 
naturally thinks in terms of independence, though it adjusts itself occas- 
sionally to the present transitional and temporary phases. It is thus not 
interested in amendments to the present constitution, but aims at its 
complete removal and its substitution by a constitution framed by the 
Indian people through a constituent assembly. 

Another matter has assumed an urgent and vital significance and this 
is the exceedingly critical international situation and the possibility of 
war. This must concern India greatly and affect her struggle for free- 
dom. This must therefore be considered the governing factor of the 
situation and almost everything else becomes of secondary importance, 
for all our efforts and petty arguments will be of little avail if the very 
foundation is upset. The Congress has clearly and repeatedly laid down 
its policy in the event of such a crisis and stated that it will be no party 
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to imperialist war. Peace, therefore, and Indian independence is its 
basic policy. The Congress will very gladly and willingly cooperate with 
the Muslim League and all other organisations and individuals in the 
furtherance of this policy. 

I have carefully looked through the various matters to which you have 
drawn attention in your letter and its enclosures and I find that there is 
nothing in them which refers to or touches the economic demands of 
the masses or affects the all-important questions of poverty and unem- 
ployment. For all of us in India these are the vital issues and unless 
some solution is found for them, we function in vain. The question 
of state services, howsoever important and worthy of consideration it 
might be, affects a very small number of people. The peasantry, indus- 
trial workers, artisans and petty shopkeepers form the vast majority of 
the population and they are not improved in any way by any of the 
demands listed above. Their interests should be paramount. 

Many of the 'demands' involve changes of the constitution which we 
are not in a position to bring about. Even if some such changes are 
desirable in themselves, it is not our policy to press for minor constitu- 
tional changes. We want to do away completely with the present con- 
stitution and replace it by another for a free India. 

In the same way the desire for statutory guarantees involves constitu- 
tional changes which we cannot give effect to. All we can do is to state 
that in a future constitution for a free India we want certain guarantees 
to be incorporated. We have done this in regard to religious, cultural, 
linguistic and other rights of minorities in the Karachi resolution on 
fundamental rights. We would like these fundamental rights to be 
made a part of the constitution. 

I now deal with the various matters listed above. 

(1) The Fourteen Points, I had thought, were somewhat out of date. 

Many of their provisions have been given effect to by the Communal 
Award and in other ways; some others are entirely acceptable to the 
Congress; yet others require constitutional changes which, as I have 
mentioned above, are beyond our present competence. Apart from the 
matters covered by the Communal Award and those involving a change 
in the constitution, one or two matters remain which gave rise to dif- 
ferences of opinion and which are still likely to lead to considerable 
argument. » 

(2) The Congress has clearly stated its attitude towards the Com- 
munal Award, and it comes td this that it seeks alterations only on 
the basis of mutual consent of the parties concerned. I do not under- 
stand how anyone can take objection to this attitude and policy. If 
we are asked to describe the Award as not being anti-national, that 
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would be patently false. Even apart from what it gives to various 
groups, its whole basis and structure are anti-national and come in the 
way of the development of national unity. As you know it giyes #n 
overwhelming and wholly undeserving weightage to the European ele- 
ments in certain parts of India. If we think in terms of an indepen- 
dent India we cannot possibly fit in this Award with it It is true 
that under stress of circumstances we have sometimes! to accept as a 
temporary measure something that is on the face of it anti-national. 
It is also true that in the matters governed by the Communal Award, 
we can only find a satisfactory and abiding solution by the consent and 
goodwill of the parties concerned. That is the Congress policy. 

(3) The fixing of the Muslims' share in the state services by statutory 
enactment necessarily involves the fixing of the shares of other groups 
and communities similarly. This would mean a rigid and compart- 
mental state structure which will impede progress and development. 
At the same time it is generally admitted that state appointments should 
be fairly and adequately distributed and no community should have 
cause to complain. It is far better to do this by convention and agree- 
ment. The Congress is fully alive to this issue and desires to meet the 
wishes of various groups in the fullest measure, so as to give to all mino- 
rity communities, as stated in No. 11 of the Fourteen Points, “an ade- 
quate share in all the services of the state and in local self-governing 
bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency." The state 
today is becoming more and more technical and demands expert know- 
ledge in its various departments. It is right that, if a community is 
backward in this technical and expert knowledge, special efforts should 
be made to give it this education to bring it up to a higher level. 

I understand that at the Unity Conference held at Allahabad in 1933 
or thereabouts, a mutually satisfactory solution of this question of state 
services was arrived at. 4 

(4) As regards protection of culture, the Congress has declared its 
willingness to embody this in the fundamental laws of the constitution. 
It has also declared that it does not wish to interfere in any way with 
the personal law of any community. 

(5) I am considerably surprised at the suggestion that the Congress 
should take in hand the agitation in connection with the Shahidganj 


4. At the conference held towards the end of 1932 it was agreed that all appoint- 
ments should be made by non-party public service commissions comprising all 
important communities, consistent with the principle of ensuring fair representa- 
tion to the various communities; and no person should be disabled by reason of 
community, caste, creed, race or sex. 
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mosque. That is a matter to be decided either legally or by mutual agree- 
ment. The Congress prefers in all such matters the way of mutual 
agreement and its services can always be utilised for this purpose where 
there is an opening for them and a desire to this effect on the part of 
the parties concerned. I am glad that the Premier of the Punjab has 
suggested that this is the only satisfactory way to a solution of the 
problem. 

(6) The right to perform religious ceremonies should certainly be 
guaranteed to all communities. The Congress resolution about this is 
quite clear. I know nothing about the particular incident relating to 
a Punjab village which has been referred to. No doubt, many instances 
can be gathered together from various parts of India w! ?re petty in- 
terferences take place with Hindu, Muslim or Sikh ceremonies. These 
have to be tactfully dealt with wherever they arise. But the principle 
is quite clear and should be agreed to. 

(7) As regards cow-slaughter, there has been a great deal of entirely 
false and unfounded propaganda against the Congress suggesting that 
the Congress was going to stop it forcibly by legislation. The Con- 
gress does not wish to undertake any legislative action in this matter 
to restrict the established rights of the Muslims. 

(8) The question of territorial redistribution has not arisen in any 
way. If and when it arises it must be dealt with on the basis of mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned. 

(9) Regarding the Bande Mataram song, the Working Committee 
issued a long statement in October last to which I would invite your 
attention. 5 First of all it has to be remembered that no formal national 
anthem has been adopted by the Congress at any time. It is true, 
however, that the Bar. e Mataram song has been intimately associated 
with Indian nationalism for more than thirty years and numerous asso- 
ciations of sentiment and sacrifice have gathered round it. Popular 
songs are not made to order, nor can they be successfully imposed. 
They grow out of public sentiment. During all these thirty or more 
years the Bande Mataram song was never considered as having any 
religious significance and was treated as a national song in praise of 
India. Nor, to my knowledge, was any objection taken to it except on 

5. The Working Committee meeting in Calcutta from 26 October to 1 Novem- 
ber 1937, while recognising the validity of the objection raised by Muslims to 
certain parts of the Bande Mataram song, pointed out that the evolution of the 
use of the song as part of national life was of infinitely greater importance 
than its setting in a historical novel written before the national movement had 
taken shape. It therefore recommended that at the national gatherings the first 
two stanzas only of the song should be sung. 
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political grounds by the government. When, however, some objections 
were raised, the Working Committee carefully considered the matter 
and ultimately decided to recommend that certain stanzas, which con- 
tained certain allegorical references, might not be used on national plat- 
forms or occasions. The two stanzas that have been recommended by the 
Working Committee for use as a national song have not a word or a 
phrase which can offend anybody from any point of view and I am sur- 
prised that anyone can object to them. They may appeal to some more 
than to others. Some may prefer another national song; they have full 
freedom to do so. But to compel large numbers of people to give up what 
they have long valued and grown attached to is to cause needless hurt 
to them and injure the national movement itself. It would be impro- 
per for a national organisation to do this. 

(10) About Urdu and Hindi I have previously written to you and 
have also sent you my pamphlet on “The Question of Language”. The 
Congress has declared in favour of guarantees for languages and culture. 
It wants to encourage all the great provincial languages of India and 
at the same time to make Hindustani, as written both in the Nagri 
and Urdu scripts, the national language. Both scripts should be offi- 
cially recognised and the choice should be left to the people concerned. 
In fact, this policy is being pursued by the Congress ministries. 

(11) The Congress has long been of opinion that joint electorates 
are preferable to separate electorates from the point of view of national 
unity and harmonious cooperation between the different communities. 
But joint electorates, in order to have real value, must not be imposed 
on unwilling groups. Hence the Congress is quite clear that their in- 
troduction should depend on their acceptance by the people concerned, 
lliis is the policy that is being pursued by the Congress ministries in 
regard to local bodies. Recently in a bill dealing with local bodies 
introduced in the Bombay Assembly separate electorates were main- 
tained but an option was given to the people concerned to adopt a 
joint electorate, if they so chose. The principle seems to be in exact 
accordance with No. 5 of the Fourteen Points, which lays down that 
“representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of 
separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
community, at any time to abandon its separate electorate in favour of 
joint electorate.” It surprises me that the Muslim League group in the 
Bombay Assembly should have opposed the bill with its optional clause 
although this carried out the very policy of the Muslim League. 

May I also point out that in the resolution passed by the Muslim 
League in 1929, at the time it adopted the Fourteen Points, it was 
stated that “the Mussalmans will not consent to join electorates unless 
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Sind is actually constituted into a separate province and reforms in fact 
are introduced in the N.W.F. Province and Baluchistan on the same 
footing as in other provinces’? Since then Sind has been separated 
and the N.W.F. Province has been placed on a level with other pro- 
vinces. So far as Baluchistan is concerned the Congress is committed 
to a levelling up of this area in the same way. 

(12) The national tricolour flag was adopted originally in 1920 by 
the Congress after full and careful consultation with eminent Muslim, 
Sikh and other leaders. Obviously a country and a national movement 
must have a national flag representing the nation and all communities 
in it. No communal flag can represent the nation. If we did not 
possess a national flag now we would have to evolve one. The present 
national flag had its colours originally selected in order to represent the 
various communities, but we did not like to lay stress on this communal 
aspect of the colours. Artistically I think the combination of orange, white 
and green has resulted in a flag which is probably the most beautiful of 
the national flags. For these many years our flag has been used and 
it has spread to the remotest village and brought hope and courage and 
a sense of all India unity to our masses. It has been associated with 
great sacrifices on the part of our people, including Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs, and many have suffered lathi blows and imprisonment and 
even death in defending it from insult or injury. Thus a powerful senti- 
ment has grown up in its favour. On innumerable occasions Maulana 
Mohamed Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali and many leaders of the Muslim 
League today have associated themselves with this flag and emphasised 
its virtues and significance as a symbol of Indian unity. It has spread 
outside the Congress ranks and been generally recognised as the flag of 
the nation. It is difficult to understand how anyone can reasonably 
object to it now. 

Communal flags cannot obviously take its place for that can only mean 
a host of flags of various communities being used together and thus em- 
phasising our disunity and separateness. Communal flags might be used 
for religious functions but they have no place at any national function 
or over any public building meant for various communities. 

May I add that during the past few months, on several occasions, the 
national flag has been insulted by some members or volunteers of the 
Muslim League? This has pained us greatly but we have deliberately 
avoided anything in the nature of conflict in order not to add to com- 
munal bitterness. We have also issued strict orders, and they have been 
obeyed, that no interference should take place with the Muslim League 
flag, even though it might be inappropriately displayed. 
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(13) I do not understand what is meant by our recognition of the 
Muslim League as the one and only organisation of Indian Muslims. 
Obviously the Muslim League is an important communal organisation 
and we deal with it as such. But we have to deal with all organisations 
and individuals that come within our ken. We do not determine the 
measure of importance or distinction they possess. There are a large 
number, about a hundred thousand, of Muslims on the Congress rolls, 
many of whom have been our close companions, in prisons and outside, 
for many years and we value their comradeship highly. There are many 
organisations which contain Muslims and non-Muslims alike, such as 
trade unions, peasant unions, kisan sabhas, debt committees, zamindar 
associations, chambers of commerce, employers associations, etc., and we 
have contacts with them. There are special Muslim organisations such 
as the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the Praja Party, the Ahrars and others, which 
claim attention. Inevitably, the more important the organisation the 
more the attention paid to it, but this importance does not come from 
outside recognition but from inherent strength. And the other organi- 
sations, even though they might be younger and smaller, cannot be 
ignored. 

(14) I should like to know what is meant by coalition ministries. A 
ministry must have a definite political and economic programme and 
policy. Any other kind of ministry would be a disjointed and ineffec- 
tive body, with no clear mind or direction. Given a common political 
and economic programme and policy, cooperation is easy. You know 
probably that some such cooperation was sought for and obtained by 
the Congress in the Frontier Province. In Bombay also repeated attempts 
were made on behalf of the Congress to obtain this cooperation on the 
basis of a common programme. The Congress has gone to the assem- 
blies with a definite programme and in furtherance of a clear policy. 
It will always gladly cooperate with other groups, whether it is in a 
majority or a minority in an assembly, in furtherance of that programme 
and policy. On that basis I conceive of even coalition ministries being 
formed. Without that basis the Congress has no interest in a ministry 
or in an assembly. 

I have dealt, I am afraid at exceeding length, with the various points 
raised in your letter and its enclosures. I am glad that I have had a 
glimpse into your mind through this correspondence as this enables 
me to understand a little better the problems that are before you and 
perhaps others. I agree entirely that it is the duty of every Indian to 
bring about harmonious joint effort of all of us for the achievement of 
India’s freedom and the ending of the poverty of her people. For me, 
wtd I take it for most of us, the Congress has been a means to that 
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end and not an end in itself. It has been a high privilege for us to 
work through the Congress because it has drawn to itself the love of 
millions of our countrymen and, through their sacrifice and united effort, 
taken us a long way to our goal. But much remains to be done and 
we have all to pull together to that end. 

Personally, the idea of pacts and the like does not appeal to me, though 
perhaps they might be necessary occasionally. What seems to me far more 
important is a more basic understanding of each other, bringing with 
it the desire and ability to cooperate together. That larger cooperation, 
if it is to include our millions, must necessarily be in the interests of 
these millions. My mind therefore is continually occupied with the pro- 
blems of these unhappy masses of this country and I view all other 
problems in this light. I should like to view the communal problem 
also in this perspective for otherwise it has no great significance for me. 

You seem to imagine that I wanted you to put forward suggestions as 
a petitioner, and then you propose that the Congress should officially 
communicate with you. Surely you have misunderstood me and done 
yourself and me an injustice. There is no question of petitioning either 
by you or by me, but a desire to understand each other and the problem 
that we have been discussing. I do not understand the significance of 
your wanting an official intimation from the Congress. I did not ask 
you for an official reply on behalf of the Muslim League. Organisations 
do not function in this way. It is not a question of prestige for the 
Congress or for any of us, for we are keener on reaching the goal we 
have set before us than on small matters of prestige. The Congress is 
a great enough organisation to ignore such petty matters, and if some 
of us have gained a measure of influence and popularity, we have done 
so in the shadow of the Congress. 

You will remember that I took the intiative in writing to you and 
requesting you to enlighten me as to what your objections were to the 
Congress policy and what, according to you, were the points in dispute. 
I had read many of your speeches, as reported in the press, and I found 
to my regret that they were full of strong attacks on the Congress which, 
according to my way of thinking, were not justified. I wanted to re- 
move any misunderstandings, where such existed, and to clear the air. 

I have found, chiefly in the Urdu press, the most astounding false- 
hoods about the Congress. I refer to facts, not to opinions, and to 
facts within my knowledge. Two days ago, here in Calcutta, I saw a 
circular letter or notice issued by a secretary of the Muslim League. This 
contained a list of the so-called misdeeds of the U.P. Government. I 
read this with amazement for there was not an atom of truth in most 
of the charges. I suppose they were garnered from the Urdu press. 
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Through the press and the platform such charges have been repeated 
on numerous occasions and communal passions have thus been roused 
and bitterness created. This has grieved me and I have sought by writ- 
ing to you and to Nawab Ismail Khan to find a way of checking this 
deplorable deterioration of our public life, as well as a surer basis for co- 
operation. That problem still faces us and I hope we shall solve it. 

I have mentioned earlier in this letter the critical international situa- 
tion and the terrible sense of impending catastrophe that hangs over the 
world. My mind is obsessed with this and I want India to realise it 
and be ready for all consequences, good or ill, that may flow from it. 
In this period of world crisis, all of us, to whatever party or group we 
might belong and whatever our differences might be, have the primary 
duty of holding together to protect our people from the perils that might 
encompass them. 

Our differences and arguments seem trivial when the future of the 
world and of India hangs in the balance. It is in the hope that all of 
us will succeed in building up this larger unity in our country that I 
have written to you and others repeatedly and at length. 

There is one small matter I should like to mention. The report of 
my speech at Haripura, as given in your letter and the newspaper article, 
is not correct. 

We have been corresponding tor some time and many vague rumours 
float about as to what we have been saying to each other. Anxious 
inquiries come to me and I have no doubt that similar inquiries are ad- 
dressed to you also. I think that we might take the public into our 
confidence now for this is a public matter in which many are interested. 
I suggest therefore that our correspondence might be released to the 
press. I presume you will have no objection. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


73. On the Exaggerated Accounts of the Riots 1 


I have refrained from saying anything about the communal situation in 
Allahabad, partly because I did not think it necessary to do so and part- 
ly because I was fully occupied. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 13 April 1938. The Hindustan Times , 
14 April 1938. 
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I find from newspapers, however, that exaggerated and coloured ac- 
counts have been published with scare headlines and these are apt to 
mislead the public. There are newspapers and newspapers. Some spe- 
cialise in communal propaganda and make it their business to spread 
hatred and prejudice, and do not hesitate to give publicity to falsehoods. 
Unfortunately, we have some such in Allahabad and Delhi and other 
places. Other newspapers are more restrained and give more Or less 
truthful and objective accounts, but even these are sometimes led away 
by excited correspondents and by their desire to give striking and colour- 
ful accounts of the incidents. 

The incidents that occurred on April 11 have thus been exaggerated 
out of all proportion. Headlines declare that there was a pitched battle 
in Allahabad, that the army was called out, that panic reigns, and so on 
and so forth. I have some knowledge of what has taken place here 
during the last few days, and I have walked repeatedly up and down 
almost every lane in Allahabad city and visited every mohalla, Hindu or 
Muslim. The so-called pitched battle consisted of exchange of brick- 
bats in a narrow lane for about three minutes and about a dozen per- 
sons were injured. r 

As for the army being summoned, I was not aware of this, and I have 
not seen a single soldier in any part of Allahabad on Monday when 
there was undoubtedly some tension. Most of the shops in the centre 
of Allahabad city remained closed, but then some big shops opened in 
the Chowk itself for a while, and in other parts many shops were open 
and vehicular traffic continued. On Tuesday most of the shops 
opened. - 

Today normal business is being carried on in the shops and markets. 
Almost all the incidents that occurred took place on the morning of 
Monday, April 11. Since then nothing of note has happened. 

As for panic, no doubt some people were panicky and perhaps some 
correspondents of newspapers and news agencies were of their number, 
but even on Monday morning conditions were far better and more 
cheerful than one might imagine from newspaper reports. 

I personally must confess that I did not lose my appetite or sleep 
because of anything that had occurred. 

Regrettable as these incidents are, we must not lose our balance, or 
our sense of perspective because of them, or exaggerate them or their 
consequences. Throughout these days we have been holding small 
mohdla meetings and even the authorities did not consider it necessary 
to prevent gatherings. 

May I beg the newspapers — their editors and correspondents — not to 
permit any exaggeration in their columns? Something has happened; 
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that was unfortunate and deplorable, but that something was not so big 
as to upset us or worry us much. 

Indeed, it is obvious that trouble-makers are few and they can be 
controlled and checked without much difficulty if men and women of 
goodwill of all communities work to this end. 


74. To M A. Jinnah 1 

Allahabad 
April 16, 1938 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Your letter of April 12th has just reached me. 

I am exceedingly sorry that anything that I have written to you 
should have caused you pain. It seems to be true that we approach 
public problems from different standpoints and inevitably I try to place 
my viewpoint before you and seek to gain your appreciation of it. To 
say anything that might pain you would defeat my own purpose, even 
apart from its impropriety. At the same time I owe it to you and to 
myself to endeavour to place frankly before you how my mind works 
and what my views are on the subject-matter under discussion. Our 
viewpoints might differ, but I do believe that the margin of difference 
can be lessened by a frank approach on either side. I have sought to 
make this approach in all sincerity and with every desire on my part 
not to say anything that might come in the way. 

In my last letter I dealt with the various points mentioned in the ex- 
tracts you had sent me as I presumed that, as you had drawn my atten- 
tion to them, they might to a large extent represent what you had in 
mind. 2 As you know, I have been trying to get at these points of 

1. Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence , (Allahabad, 1938). 

2. Jinnah wrote: “...you have formulated certain points in your letter which you 
father upon me to begin with as my proposals. .. . Those are some of the mat- 
ters which are undoubtedly agitating Muslim India, but the question how to 
meet them . . . whether constitutional changes are necessary, whether we should 
do it by agreement or conventions, and so forth, are matters, I thought, for 
discussion, but I am extremely sorry to find that you have in your letter already 
pronounced your judgement and given your decisions on a good many of them 
with a preamble which negatives any suggestion of discussion which may lead 
to a settlement...” 
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difference and when I saw something concrete I wanted to give my re- 
action to it. I tried to state what the Congress opinion has been in re- 
gard to them. There is no finality in day to day politics, although cer- 
tain principles are supposed to govern policies. It is for the Congress, 
if it so chooses, to vary any policy. All I can do is to state what the 
past and present policy is. 

I regret that you think that I write in an arrogant and militant spirit 
and as if I considered the Congress as the sovereign power. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that the Congress is not a sovereign 
power and that it is limited and circumscribed in a hundred ways and 
further that it may have to go through the wilderness many a time 
again before it achieves its objective. You have referred to my obsession 
with the international situation and the sense of impending catastrophe 
that possesses me . 3 If I feel that way, as I do, I can hardly grow com- 
placent or imagine that the Congress is sovereign. But when I dis- 
cuss Congress policies, as a Congressman, I can only repeat what these 
are and not bring in my own particular views on the subject, if these 
happen to be at variance with Congress resolutions. 

You point out to me that the Congress press has contained numerous 
falsehoods in regard to the Muslim League and some of its leaders, as 
well as the provincial governments of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam. 
I entirely agree with you that falsehoods, misrepresentations and insi- 
nuations are to be deprecated and countered wherever they might occur, 
in the Urdu, Hindi or English press, or whatever the political comple- 
xion of the newspaper. There is no such thing as the Congress press 
over which the Congress has control, but it is true that many news- 
papers generally support the Congress. But whether we can influence 
them or not, we certainly want to stop all such false and misleading 
statements and to express our disapproval of them. In this matter I 
can only beg of you to point out specific instances so that we might take 
necessary action. 

I note what you say about the publication of our correspondence. I 
have not got with me copies of your correspondence with Mahatma 


3. Jinnah referring to this opinion of Jawaharlal had written: “It seems to me that 
you cannot even accurately interpret my letter . . . you are thinking in terms 
entirely divorced from realities which face us in India. I can only express my 
great regret at your turning and twisting what I wrote to you and putting en- 
tirely a wrong complexion upon the position I have placed before you at your 
request. . .” 
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Gandhi.* I am therefore writing to him to seek his permission as sug- 
gested by you. 

I am afraid it will hardly be possible for me to visit Bombay in April 
or May. Early in June I intend sailing for Europe. In case I go to 
Bombay earlier I shall inform you so that we might have the opportu- 
nity of meeting. I understand that you will be meeting Mahatma Gan- 
dhi in the near future. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. He had replied that he would have no objection provided the correspondence 
between him and Mahatma Gandhi was also published simultaneously. Ulti- 
mately the entire correspondence between Jinnah and Jawaharlal from 18 Janu- 
ary to 16 April 1938, as well as that with Mahatma Gandhi from 19 October 
1937 to 20 April 1938, was released to the press by Jinnah on 15 June 1938. 


75. The Real Causes of the Riots 1 


An indissoluble bond of unity exists between the workers and the peas- 
ants of the world. The struggle of the Indian workers is the struggle of 
the workers of the world. I have given much anxious thought to the 
recent communal riots and have come to the conclusion that the root 
cause of these riots is political and not religious. There are people who 
want to stop the onward march of India to its destined goal. They 
know that they cannot do that. But it is possible for them temporarily 
to deflect and divert the course of national endeavour. It is these per- 
sons who are interested in communal disorders. It is curious that these 
gentlemen studiously refrain from the discussion of economic problems 
facing the masses at their meetings. At a recent meeting of the Mus- 
lim Leaguers at Allahabad, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore indulged 
in personal attacks on me. Such attacks are, of course, not going to 
affect me. The question is not whether I am competent or incompetent. 
That is a personal issue. But the Muslim speakers at that very meeting 
had nothing to say about the problem of hunger of the Muslim mas- 
ses. That shows their real motive. These gentlemen only want to put 

1. Speech on May Day, Allahabad, 1938. The Tribune , 3 May 1938. 
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obstacles in the way of the Congress governments. They want to stand 
for the old order. They are mortally afraid of democratic changes. No 
religious principle is involved in these riots but religion is being used as 
a smokescreen for selfish designs of some persons. I know that the 
Congress governments are up against heavy odds. There are old ser- 
vices, specially the police, which are still addicted to the old anti-demo- 
cratic habits. There are serious limitations of the constitution itself. 
At the top of it, mischief-mongers try to excite communal passions. I 
have to warn you that nothing of great or permanent value can be 
achieved unless you clear your path of these obstacles. You should 
clear your minds of these futile controversies. You must not be swept 
off your feet by exaggerated and false accounts of the * communal riots. 
You should keep your minds cook The main problem of India is the 
problem of the workers and peasants. The Congress governments are 
doing their best for them. Neither I nor the Congress Working Com- 
mittee is responsible for every single act of the ministers. There are 
several acts of the ministers with which I do not agree. The ministers 
have a certain freedom of action despite the control of the Congress 
High Command. 
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MINORITY MINISTRIES 


1. On the Ban on the Kottapatam Summer School 1 


While I was in Malaya I lead a brief report in the papers of the Madras 
Government's ban on the summer school at Kottapatam and the sub- 
sequent lathi charge on the students. Such a step would have been 
surprising and reprehensible even during the course of the civil disobe- 
dience movement. At the present moment it came as a shock to me. 
Since my return I have looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. This incident has illuminat- 
ed, as by a flash of lightning, the real nature of the new constitution 
and the way the Madras ministry is functioning, for it is this ministry 
that is obviously responsible for the steps taken. We see that this mi- 
nistry is as much a police ministry suppressing elementary rights of free 
speech and association as the previous government was. We see what 
the new Act means to the people. The same intolerable state of affairs 
continues and all the soft words thrown out at us cannot stop the aggres- 
sive suppression of civil liberty or the use of the lathi on the bodies of 
our youth. The lathi remains still under the new ministers, as it was 
before, the true symbol of the government. 

Some other important considerations arise. The police reporters tried 
to force entry into the summer school. Very rightly this was objected 
to. We have been giving facilities to police reporters at our public 
meetings but this does not mean that we admit their right to attend 
our committee meetings and summer schools and the like. This cannot 
be agreed to. Summer schools for the study of political and economic 
problems have been held in many places in India. This is a healthy 
development which I trust will continue, for only by study and discus- 
sions can we understand our problems and find the way to their solution. 

Another question that arises is the right of an individual or group to 
refuse to obey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent 
that, civil disobedience having been suspended, disobedience of orders 
is not desirable. Where such objectionable orders are made reference 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 17 June 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 18 
June 1937. 
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should immediately be made to superior committees fdr advice. But 
sometimes cases arise when immediate decisions have to be made and 
the burden of such decisions must lie on the individual or group con- 
cerned and cannot commit the organisation. I can conceive of instances 
of orders which are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of 
the Congress that the individual prefers to disobey them on his own 
responsibility. This has nothing to do with civil disobedience. It is 
the inherent right of an individual. This right, however, must be ex- 
ercised with every care so as not to injure the larger purposes we have 
in view, and the individual must take the risk of being judged by the 
organisation. 


2. On the Viceroy's Speech 1 


The recent speech 2 3 * * * of Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, is pitched in a 
somewhat lower key than most of the previous utterances on behalf of 
the British Government. It is softer in tone and prima facie is conci- 
liatory in approach. During the last three months there has been a 
marked change in these utterances. The Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Zetland, adopted a minatory and pompous attitude 8 some time 
back and his subordinates in India faithfully reflected that attitude. 
Very soon they realised that the attempt to bully the people of India 
would not pay; it had the reverse effect. So the tone changed and soft 
words took the place of harsh language. But the substance remained 
much the same and it is the substance that counts. 

The objective and policy of the National Congress have been clearly 
laid down. We aim at the independence of India and a constitution 
that has been framed by a constituent assembly elected by adult fran- 
chise. We aim, in other words, at the capture of power by the Indian 
people as a whole. Only then shall we be in a position to tackle and 

1. Allahabad, 24 June 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. This statement does not 
seem to have been printed. 

2. In his speech on 21 June 1937, the Viceroy appealed for cooperation and 
said that in regard to special responsibilities, a Governor would, at all times, 
be concerned to carry his ministers with him. 

3. Lord Zetland, in his statement in the House of Lords on 8 April 1937, had de- 

clared that the king’s government must be carried on and if the representa- 

tives of the majority party refused to accept office, it was open to the Gov- 

ernor to invite other persons to form a council of ministers. 
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solve the vast social and economic problems that face India— the appal- 
ling poverty and unemployment, the terribly low standard of living of 
our people. For this purpose, great changes in the social structure will 
be necessary and a vast planned system affecting our agriculture and in- 
dustry and social services. These social and economic changes cannot 
take place under British imperialism. Political independence is an essen- 
tial preliminary step before social problems can be successfully tackled 
and the burdens that crush our millions removed. Therefore we con- 
centrate on this political issue, but we have in mind always that the 
real problem is how to end poverty and unemployment. 

Meanwhile a reactionary constitution has been imposed upon us by 
British imperialism, meant to protect and perpetuate all the tremendous 
vested interestSr-British and Indian, imperialist and feudal— that exploit 
and impoverish our people. We have rejected that constitution utterly 
and we want to put an end to it and all our policy is directed to that 
end. We cannot and will not cooperate in accepting and working that 
constitution. It was on this basis that we went to the electorate and 
were supported by them in an overwhelming measure. This fact must be 
remembered for it is the basic fact of the situation, and superficial 
changes in our tactics must not delude anyone into imagining that we 
are giving up by an iota our policy of fighting and ending the new con- 
stitution. That constitution will have to go and imperialism will have 
to go from India. 

The Viceroy has spoken softly but the meaning of his utterance is 
hard as British imperialism is hard. More revealing still are the activi- 
ties of the government. We are told by the Prime Minister that we 
have already got provincial autonomy. This provincial autonomy is a 
strange and ugly beast which functions just as British imperialism has 
functioned in India. Indeed, it is the same thing in a slightly different 
garb. Puppet ministers have been appointed who do not have the sup 
port of even fifteen or twenty per cent of the legislature; in some cases 
ministers are not even members of the legislature, having been defeated 
in the elections. And for fear of being kicked out by an overwhelming 
majority of that legislature, the legislature is not summoned. In Europe 
this is called the fascist way of doing things; in India the British Go- 
vernment calls it democracy. 

These puppet ministers, with the Governor at their back and the high 
officials of the civil service to put courage into them, are carrying on 
the old tradition of repression and suppressing civil liberties. Within 
the last few weeks some remarkable instances of “democracy" and “pro- 
vincial autonomy” have occurred in India under the new dispensation. 

In Madras province a summer school of socialistically-inclined young 
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men and women, carrying on its work peacefully and quietly inside a 
house, was declared illegal by the government of the puppet ministers 
and, soon after, the police came and indulged in lathi play, breaking 
many heads and injuring many people and then arresting the lot. A 
bunch of them has now been awarded six months’ imprisonment. 

Newspapers are being penalised and their securities forfeited for criti- 
cising the ministers. Leading Congressmen are extemed or interned from 
particular places. Arrests for speeches are frequent, sometimes for spee- 
ches delivered two years ago or during the last election. In the United 
Provinces, a planned campaign to prevent Congress work has recently 
come to light. It appears that early in May a secret meeting was held 
at which the puppet ministers and high officials of the civil service were 
present. At this meeting it was decided to proceed on an extensive 
scale against leading Congressmen chiefly under the security sections of 
the Criminal Procedure Code-sections 107, 108, 109. Some of these 
are meant for bad characters and habitual criminals. Already more than 
a score of such cases are pending all over the province and fresh arrests 
are being made. The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, at a recent 
meeting, drew attention to this planned campaign of repression as a 
flagrant example of the working of what is called provincial autonomy. 
It has directed all Congressmen, against whom such proceedings are 
taken, to refuse to give security for so-called good behaviour, which 
means an abstention from political activity, and to prefer going to pri- 
son. A large number of organisations continue to be banned under the 
existing law. 

Strikes are frequent. There was an extensive jute strike near Calcutta 
two months ago in which two hundred and twenty thousand workers 
were involved. 4 5 The police and the military were used against them 
and firing took place. The strike was ultimately called off on certain 
assurances from the ministers. Those assurances have so far not been 
fulfilled. 

A great strike of railway workers on the Bengal Nagpur Railway took 
place some time back. 6 It was well organised and entirely peaceful 
and all the efforts of the officials of the railway and the government to 
break it failed. Thereupon promises were made on behalf of the go- 
vernment conceding certain demands and the strike was called off. The 

4. The Calcutta jute mill workers went on strike in February 1937 for securing 
their elementary right to form a union and for the redress of their legitimate 
grievances. 

5. There was a strike in the Bengal Nagpur Railway from 13 December 1936 to 

10 February 1937 due to the demotion of a number of workers. 
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subsequent steps taken by the government have been such as to make 
the railwaymen feel that they have been betrayed and there is at present 
strong resentment among them. 

In Dhubri in Assam, in a match factory owned by the Swedish Match 
Trust, a strike has been in progress for the last six months and in spite 
of extreme hardship and starvation the workers are still carrying on.® 

In the rural areas the condition of the peasantry is appalling. In recent 
years over a hundred large factories for manufacturing sugar grew up in 
the United Provinces and Bihar and vast tracts were given over to sugar- 
cane cultivation. The peasant, despairing of wheat cultivation owing 
to the fall in agricultural prices, turned to sugarcane. For a short period 
he did just slightly better by this change-over, while the factory owners 
made large profits. There was over-production and the price of sugar- 
cane fell. Lately the government has imposed an excise duty on sugar 
by certification and this has been passed on almost completely to the 
sugarcane grower. The condition of the peasantry in these areas is pite- 
ous in the extreme and there is great ferment among them. 

This is the background of the Viceregal utterance. This is the reality 
in India and those who claim to think and act in terms of reality must 
face this. An Act and a constitution which protect and safeguard im- 
perialism and all other vested interests must petrify this misery of India's 
millions. Therefore we will have none of them and that remains our 
fundamental policy. 

Soft words and gestures do not solve hard problems or fill empty 
stomachs. 

6. See post , item 5. 


3. To the Chief Commissioner, Delhi 1 

Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

I am informed that some time ago a notification was issued by the 
Delhi Government declaring forfeit any copy of the independence pledge 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 175, N.M.M.L. 
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of 1930 of the Indian National Congress. This pledge has been and 
is widely in use in the whole of India and I am not aware of any other 
government taking such action against it now. In seven provinces of 
India the provincial governments are themselves committed to that pledge 
and have accepted office on the basis of it. It seems rather anomalous 
therefore that in the province of Delhi the same thing should be con- 
sidered an offence which is not only permitted elsewhere in India but 
is actively encouraged by various provincial governments. I would there- 
fore request you to consider the withdrawal of the notification in question. 

This independence pledge appears in various books which give a his- 
torical record of recent political events in India. I do not know how 
far these books also come within the ban, but I am informed that some 
of these books have also been seized by the police. This suppression of 
historical and current literature seems to be extraordinary. History, if 
it is to teach anything, must deal with the facts as they are and not 
with distorted versions of it. As some of our official Congress publica- 
tions give this independence pledge, I shall be grateful to you if you 
will let me know what your present policy is in regard to them. 

Yours faithfully, 
lawaharlal Nehru 
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NON-CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


4. The Repression in Chittagong 1 


I had heard the call of Chittagong and felt drawn towards it in many 
ways. Of course, the voice of Chittagong was silenced in a way, but 
it had been heard loudly . 2 The whole of India had shuddered at what 
had happened at Chittagong and in Bengal. 

The indignities hurled at men and women of Chittagong were the 
indignities hurled at men and women of India. Though Chittagong 
was silenced, her silence sent a louder message all over India and also 
outside the great land of ours. 

I have been very much impressed by the display of patience by the 
people of Chittagong who have been living with a ticket-like identity 
card which is an intolerable degradation for youth. I however want the 
people to put up a brave fight for the freedom of the country and put 
an end to such intolerable conditions. 

Whenever any government takes recourse to such extraordinary mea- 
sures, it betrays its own incompetence. 

The fundamental problems of the country today are the hunger, poverty 
and unemployment of the masses. The more serious they grow, the 
harder would be the political struggle for freedom. When big pro- 
blems arise, they make the existence of a government impossible if it 
fails to solve them. 

The national crisis is like an earthquake and it shakes both the timid 
and the brave. A few more seats in the legislatures or a few more 
jobs under the government do not count as strength. I therefore urge 
upon you not to indulge in communal bickerings. 

The appalling poverty and unemployment are the only problems of 
India as every Hindu and Mussalman suffers from them. Keeping in 
view these big problems, how absurd and ridiculous the communal 
bickerings really appear! How do such absurdities help millions of 

1. Speech at Chittagong, 13 June 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 16 June 1937. 

2. Since the armoury raid of 1930 the Bengal Government had been pursuing a 
policy of repression in Chittagong. 
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peasantry in Bengal and the United Provinces? So, I would urge upon 
all to shape our policy from the point of view of the masses. 

The Congress makes no distinction between the followers of different 
religions. It works on democratic lines. I would like all those who want 
the Congress to work for the masses, to join it and work for their 
amelioration. 

Terrorism impedes national progress. It is not a peaceful mass orga- 
nisation, for the masses cannot be organised by secret means. 

If we look at the world around us, we shall see that imperialism, like 
fascism, operates as an engine of exploitation. The Congress is fighting 
both the form and the system by which it operates because it is really 
crushing us under its weight. The Congress is however dealing with im- 
perialism not as a racial question. 

The present constitutional deadlock in the country is nothing but a 
reflex of the real nature of British imperialism. It can be solved only 
by the ultimate triumph of Indian nationalism. 

The great ovation that I received in Burma and Malaya 3 was a homage 
paid by the Indians of Burma and Malaya to the great national organi- 
sation fighting for the freedom of this country. 

In the end, I wish to thank all organisations which presented me the 
addresses, though I regret my inability to reply to each one of them 
separately. 

3. Jawaharlal visited Burma and Malaya in May-June 1937. See post, section 12. 


5. On Strikes in Bengal and Assam 1 * 


It may be recalled that two months ago the jute industry in Bengal was 
convulsed by a gigantic strike of jute workers. This strike developed till 
it involved more than 2,00,000 men and the Government of Bengal tried 
in various ways to suppress the strikers. There was firing and orders 
were issued under the Criminal Procedure Code to prevent entry of 
labour leaders in the strike areas. Still the strike grew and for many 
weeks the workers carried on in spite of much suffering. There was 
great public sympathy for the strikers for their demands were reasonable 
and it was notorious that their working and living conditions were 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 1 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 

2 July 1937. 
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thoroughly bad, while enormous dividends had been paid by the indus- 
try in the past. Ultimately in May last the strike was called off on the 
assurance of the Bengal ministry that relief would be given. I under- 
stand that nothing has been done so far to give relief and sufferings of 
the workers continue. There is continuous ferment among them and 
it is right that the public should support them now as before and insist 
on the promises made to them being kept. Hundreds of thousands of 
poor workers are involved. We may not ignore their appeal for help. 

There is another strike to which I would like to call public attention. 
This is in the Dhubri Match Factory in Assam. Many will remember the 
strike last year at the Ambernath Match Factory near Bombay and the 
heroic struggle of workers there. 2 Both these factories belong to the 
great Swedish Match Trust and it is scandalous that our workers should 
be crushed by these foreign trusts which are supported in this action by 
the government. The Dhubri strike arose out of a lock-out and it began 
as early as December 1936. 

A remarkable feature of this strike is the action taken by the govern- 
ment officials. They have issued orders under section 17, Act V of 1861, 
and appointed many strikers as special constables who have to work as 
such without pay and against their will. Legality of this action is doubt- 
ful, but whether it is legal or not it is a monstrous procedure to attempt 
to crush the strike in this way. The strike concerns only 350 workers, 
but in its way it is a typical one in which the respective roles of the 
workers, a foreign trust and the government are clearly brought out. 

The prolonged nature of the strike has brought much suffering to the 
workers and I trust that they will receive every sympathy and support 
from the public and from the Congressmen in particular. 

2. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, p. 612. 


6. On the Non-release of Political Prisoners in the Punjab 1 


I welcome the proposal to have a widespread agitation for the release 
of political prisoners in the Punjab. While such prisoners are being 
released in many other provinces, the Punjab, under its reactionary 

1. Message to the Punjab Political Prisoners Release Committee, Allahabad, 20 

July 1937. The Tribune , 25 July 1937. 
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ministry , 2 lags behind. I hope that full public pressure will be brought 
to bear on the Punjab Government to do something which should be 
the first step of any government which claims to represent the people. 
If it does not do so it is clear that it is the old government continuing 
with a slightly different garb. 

In particular, it seems to me most objectionable that Sardar Teja Singh 
Swatantra, duly elected member of the Punjab legislature, should be 
detained in prison; This is an insult to his constituency and to the 
people of the Punjab. If one elected member can be so detained there 
is no reason why every elected member with whom the government does 
not agree should not also be detained in prison. This is the essence of 
fascism and the Punjab Government in this matter is acting in a true 
fascist Spirit. 

I trust therefore that there will be a sustained and vigorous agitation 
in the Punjab for the release of Sardar Teja Singh as well as other poli- 
tical prisoners. 

2. In the elections of 1937 to the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party under 
Sikandar Hayat Khan won 96 out of 175 seats and formed, in February 1937, 
a ministry. 


7. To Mohammad Yamin Dar 1 


Allahabad 

30.8.1937 

Dear Friend , 2 

I regret the delay in answering your letter. Ordinarily it is not desir- 
able for Congressmen to interview the ministers in the provinces like 
the Punjab where anti-Congress ministries are functioning. If, however, 
a minister sends for a Congressman in connection with some Congress 
activity or speech there is no harm in his going to the minister for this 
purpose. Congressmen are not expected to give undertakings of any 
kind for future behaviour. At the same time Congressmen must re- 
member that in their acts and speeches they should avoid anything that 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-76/1937, p. 425, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Congressman of Ludhiana. 
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savours of falseness, violence or vulgarity. They can and should criticise 
the British Government as a system and the present Punjab ministry as 
a kind of off-shoot of that government, but criticism of individuals 
should be avoided. We must deal with principles and not with perso- 
nalities. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To the Secretary, Bengal P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 

2.9.37 


Dear Comrade, 

It is proposed to hold a conference on civil liberties in India in London 
on October 17th. This will be an important function and it is desir- 
able that we should take full advantage of it by supplying full facts and 
figures. Bengal, at the present moment, is suffering most from depri- 
vation of civil liberties. Therefore it is desirable that the fullest parti- 
culars about Bengal should be sent for the conference. May I request 
you to send a complete note on this subject in regard to detenus, Anda- 
man prisoners and all other forms of suppression of civil liberties in 
Bengal? This should be sent to the secretary, Indian Civil Liberties 
Union, Bombay Mutual Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay, 
who will forward them to London. Kindly send this information at an 

early date. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Maharashtra Government records. Police Commissioner’s Office File No. 
3590/H/II. 
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9, To Lala Hansraj 1 


Allahabad 

28.9.1937 


My dear Lalaji, 

I have just received a copy of your letter sent to Gandhiji about the 
unity conference. 2 I had already seen some of the statements issued 
in regard to it. The position is a difficult one and it is doubtful if our 
association with the conference is good for us or not. This association 
having started, it becomes a little difficult for us to break it without obvi- 
ous and sufficient cause. On the one hand we do not want to coope- 
rate in any way with the present Punjab Government and the less our 
people have to do with the ministers the better; on the other hand we 
cannot keep away from any real effort at a solution of the communal 
problem. I suppose that Sikandar Hayat’s principal reason for pushing 
this on is to gain credit for his ministry. We can hardly cooperate with 
him in this desire. The Punjab Government has been acting in such 
a manner in political field as to make Congressmen disgusted with it 
and I think we might well adopt a general attitude of noncooperation. 
I think our attitude in regard to the unity conference should be influ- 
enced by the repression of the government. There has been far too little 
protest against this continuing repression. If anything fresh occurs we 
may well have to revise our attitude to the unity conference. I am 
going to attend the political conference in Hoshiarpur district on the 
11th October and I hope to confer with you and others there. 

In your letter to Gandhiji you refer to Dr. Satyapal having written to 
me about the unity conference. I do not think your information is quite 
correct. He did write to me on the subject and generally asked for my 
views. I do not think that it can be said that he ignored any particular 
direction of mine except that there seems to be a habit in the Punjab 
to rush to the press. I have requested Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Gopichand 
and others not to make any statements in the press criticising each 
other. If they have any grievance they should discuss it among them- 
selves and later, if necessary, refer it to us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P 17/1937, pp. 357-358, N.M.M.L. 

2 . The unity conference was sponsored by Sikandar Hayat Khan. 
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10. Message to the Indian Civil Liberties Conference 1 


I send my greetings to this conference which is being held in far London 
to consider the plight of the people of India. Everyone knows that for 
many years past civil and personal liberties have been crushed in India, 
but many people imagine that with the coming of the new constitution 
a new era has dawned in India and civil liberties flourish here now. It 
is necessary therefore to realise what the present state of affairs in 
India is. 

The new constitution came to us not only unwanted and unasked for, 
but fiercely objected to by the people of India. We saw in it no mark- 
ed advance to freedom, but an attempt to hold us in check and bind us 
down to British imperialism and its satellites in India. What was call- 
ed provincial autonomy was bad enough, but far worse was the propos- 
ed federation. The Congress won overwhelmingly in the elections and, 
after prolonged debate, we decided to accept office and form ministries 
in a number of provinces. We did so in order to strengthen ourselves 
to fight the new constitution and, in particular, to resist the federal part 
of it. Before we accepted office we made it clear that we could not put 
up with the interference of Governors in regard to the so-called safe- 
guards. Although no clear and definite assurances were given to us in 
this behalf, the controversy on this issue and the reluctance of the Con- 
gress to accept office under these limitations, have made it difficult for 
the Governors to exercise all the powers that the Act gives them. They 
realise that to do so would be to invite conflict which will result in the 
suspension of the constitution. Thus the Congress ministries have had 
a freer hand than they might otherwise have had. But it must be re- 
membered that the safeguards and special powers are there and they 
hinder the work of the Congress ministries in numerous ways. This 
hindrance is very real though it has not so far taken the shape of open 
conflict. 

The acceptance of ministerial office by Congressmen in six provinces, 
and later in one more province, brought about a rapid and marked 
change in all these provinces . 2 The change was especially noticeable 

1. Allahabad, 4 October 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 17 October 1937. 

2. In July 1937, Congress ministries were formed in the six provinces. Later, in 
September 1937, the Congress formed a ministry in the North West Frontier 
Province. 
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in regard to civil liberties. The bans imposed by the government on 
hundreds of organisations were removed, a large number of political pri- 
soners were released, securities taken from newspapers were returned, 
the continuous shadowing of and spying on the people engaged in public 
work became less obvious. Public meetings and demonstrations were 
not interfered with. It seemed as if a heavy burden had been taken 
away, and people in towns and villages alike breathed more freely. They 
felt to some extent as if they had woken up from a nightmare. The 
change was marked and could be observed and felt everywhere in these 
seven provinces. And yet it was far from complete and numerous 
hindrances on the ordinary rights of citizenship remained. The new 
provincial governments could not go as far as they v, mted to because 
of the difficulties raised by the Governors and the Go.crnor General, 
as well as by the permanent services, which had been bred up in the old 
tradition. Red tape and numerous references to various authorities 
delayed progress. On either side there was a desire to avoid conflicts 
if they could be avoided. 

In the past, encroachments on civil liberties had been of various kinds. 
Those due to the provincial governments could be largely removed by 
the new Congress governments in the provinces. But the provincial 
ministries were powerless in the face of the central government's en- 
croachments. These continue in full measure, as well as many others 
which, though provincial, were intimately connected with the central 
government's policy. This applies to the banning of the Communist 
Party and all other organisations and trade unions which were supposed 
to have a red colour. It applies to books which are banned or refused 
entry under the Sea Customs Act. This banning and stoppage of books 
has been the public scandal in India. The scandal continues. The 
censoring of correspondence seems to continue still in the same old 
way even in the provinces where Congress ministries are functioning. 
There have even been instances of the correspondence of a provincial 
Prime Minister being watched and censored. A question was recently 
asked in the Central Assembly at Simla about the censoring of minis- 
ters' correspondence . 8 No answer was given. 

It will thus be seen that even in the provinces where Congress minis- 
tries are functioning much remains to be done. But it is true that a 
great step forward has been taken in these seven provinces in so far as 
civil liberties are concerned. The difference between these provinces and 
the rest of India is already tremendous. In Bengal and in the Punjab, 

3. To a question in the Central Assembly on 27 September 1937, the government 

stated that it was not in the public interest to give a reply. 
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the two principal non-Congress provinces at present, all the old suppres- 
sions and restrictions continue. While political prisoners are being re- 
leased in the U.P., Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces, Orissa, 
and the Frontier, in the Punjab and Bengal fresh arrests and convic- 
tions are taking place. Organisations are banned and the press is terro- 
rised and suppressed by the demand of heavy securities and, in Bengal, 
by a strict censorship. Punjab is in many ways politically the most 
backward major province of India and its present government does not 
differ in the least from its predecessor. British imperialism finds more 
pliant tools there than elsewhere. 

But Bengal, as in the past, so today, keeps the lead in repression and 
suppression of civil liberties. Even now hundreds of organisations are 
banned there, especially in the districts of Midnapore and Chittagong. 
It takes one’s breath away to learn that in Chittagong district alone 
about 23,000 persons (official figure) are interned or restricted in their 
activities by government orders. Large numbers of detenus are still there 
in Bengal, untried and unconvicted, but kept in concentration camps for 
years. The full weight of the British raj continues to be felt by the 
unhappy people of this province. 

Outside what is called British India, there lie the Indian states where 
even to talk of civil liberty is a joke. Two of the most advanced states 
are supposed to be Travancore and Mysore. In the former the Con- 
gress is still illegal and not even Congress members can be enrolled. And 
yet adjoining it is the province of Madras which is supposed to be 
governed by a Congress ministry and legislature. In Mysore innumera- 
ble restraint orders have been passed in recent months to prevent the 
mildest type of Congress activity. 4 The state of Hyderabad, the largest 
in India, still rejoices in a feudal regime, and the very idea of holding 
a public meeting, even for religious or social purposes, is foreign to its 
traditions and practices. If the great states function in this way, what 
of the innumerable small ones? 

India, it is not always remembered, still comprises small patches of 
territory ruled by France and Portugal. Chandernagore and Pondicherry 
have not yet profited much by the front pofmlaire government of France, 
and are backward areas where civil liberties are suppressed. In Goa, 
Portuguese fascism flourishes unchecked. 

Far from India live numerous Indian exiles, many of whom have 
not seen their homeland for a quarter of a century or more. Yet they 
are not permitted to return home because of what they are said to 
have done long years ago. 

4. In July 1937 many Congressmen were prohibited from making speeches. 
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This is the state of India and the Indian people now under the 
new constitution, and across our north west frontier squadrons of 
aeroplanes fly past to bomb and kill our neighbours and cousins. 5 It 
is well therefore that lovers of freedom and civil liberty in England 
should think of us and, in spite of the terrible problems that confront 
the world today, endeavour to help us in removing these innumerable 
restrictions on our liberties. That is an essential pre-requisite of all 
progress, and our problem is after all a part of the great world pro- 
blem which faces us all over the world. 

5. See post, section 6. 


11. To Gopichand Bhargava 1 


Allahabad 

5.10.1937 


My dear Dr. Gopichand, 

I am greatly distressed at the continuous and intensive repression that 
is going on in the Punjab. I do not see how we can offer any coopera- 
tion whatever to a government which is carrying on in this way. I do 
not want to come to any decision before examining all the facts and 
consulting our colleagues in the Punjab. I am reaching Garhdiwala 
for the conference 2 on the 11th morning. I hope I shall meet you 
there. On the 13th I shall be in Lahore. 

I was surprised to see a statement issued by Chaman Lai the other 
day in fulsome congratulation of Sikandar Hayat. 3 There was not a 
mention in this of the repression going on. The Congress cannot act 
in this way. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, p. 267, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the succeeding item. 

3. Dewan Chaman Lai congratulated Sikandar Hayat Khan for adopting a helpful 
attitude in regard to the proposed unity conference , and hoped that Satyapal, 
the president of the. Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, would join it. 
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12. On the Unionist Ministry in the Punjab 1 


I wish the volunteers will learn how to manage the crowds instead of 
creating noise themselves. Nobody among the audience should try to 
speak for maintaining order. 

I have read the statement 2 of the Punjab Premier asking me to per- 
suade the Punjab Congressmen to desist from making violent speeches. 
The advice given by him seems to be extraordinary, judging by his present 
attitude and actions in arresting the Congress workers and proscribing 
books and papers. The present government in the Punjab which has 
adopted a policy of repression is as reactionary as was the government 
which functioned here before April this year. It is impossible for me to 
conceive that any government which pays its ministers such fat salaries, 
the money for which comes from the pockets of the poor, can ever claim 
to be a friend of the poor peasantry. 

It is all tall talk that the Unionist Government in the Punjab wants 
to serve the masses. How can such a government, whose only occu- 
pation is to glorify the British rule, help the poor in solving their pro- 
blems of poverty, hunger and unemployment? Holding of a Viceregal 
durbar is just but a part of their occupation. Nobody can expect them 
to give up their occupation. 

I am sorry to say that the Punjab Premier had been led to believe the 
reports of the C.I.D. when he gave orders for the prosecution of the 
Congressmen in this province. I refuse to believe that any Congress- 
man would preach violence. It is by observing nonviolence in word 
and deed that the Congress has taken rapid strides and developed into 
a living force. Our strength lies in our organisation which has spread 
throughout the country from the Frontier down to Ceylon. I am al- 
ways prepared to take good advice from anybody, be he my friend or 
an enemy, and I am always willing to make the best use of that advice. 
But in view of the methods- that Sir Sikandar Hayat has adopted, it 
becomes impossible for anyone to give any weight to his opinion or 
desires. How can anyone respect his opinion in such circumstances? 

1. Speech at the Punjab Political Conference, Carhdiwala, 11 October 1937. 

From The Tribune, 12 October 1937. 

2. Issued on 2 October 1937. 
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Whenever I see such big crowds, I feel encouraged because I can at 
once visualise what great potentialities they possess for doing good to 
the country. At the same time, I also feel distressed on becoming con- 
scious of their helplessness. I feel tormented by the thought that such 
fine human material cannot be used for the right purposes. I know 
that when people turn up in such large numbers at these gatherings, 
they do so not merely to see my face. They feel urged to do so because 
they are hopeful that some solution of their problems will be found by 
the Congress whose representative I am. However, that solution can 
be found not by simply passing a few resolutions, but by creating a 
right type of force. What we need to do most urgently is to bring about 
a change in the mentality of the people. I must say that the people 
here, during the recent elections, have shown how unmindful they 
have been of their true interests. By being lethargic and divided among 
themselves, they have not paid enough attention towards the strength- 
ening of the Congress organisation in the province. I appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to remove your differences and always sub- 
mit to a majority decision, establish a network of Congress committees, 
fight every election and take a broom and clear your adversaries in your 
province. 

Things have changed in the seven provinces where Congress ministries 
are functioning and the people living there are feeling some sort of 
relief. There is an upsurge of new energy in them. It is a matter of 
surprise that things have remained very much the same in the Punjab. 
The people living in this province should not believe that Swaraj has 
been won in the provinces where the Congress has secured a majority. 
Nothing of that sort has happened because the real power, that is the 
power of possessing and spending money, has remained where it was 
before. Still, it must be said that a new wave of enthusiasm and energy 
has swept the Congress provinces, and the people living there have 
shaken their fears off. 

In the U.P. we have decided to create a new force by reorganising our- 
selves because we believe that sooner or later we shall succeed in wrest- 
ing the full powers from the hands of the present government. 

If one looks at the situation in the Punjab, one finds that repression 
is in full swing here. In the other provinces, the atmosphere has very 
much changed for the better. While other provinces are releasing the 
prisoners and lifting all other curbs on the sale and circulation of books 
and newspapers, in this province more and more restrictions are being 
imposed and proscription orders passed and securities demanded. 

It will serve no useful purpose if you merely passed a resolution con- 
demning the harsh nature of the regime imposed on the people of this 
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province by the Unionist ministry. What is desired is that the people 
of the Punjab must resolve to remove the ministry whose members have 
launched a tirade against the Congress. The ministry under whose re- 
gime the chairman of the reception committee of this conference has 
been arrested must be made to go . 3 I must however put the blame on 
the people of this province for the present state of affairs as it is they 
who have voted in favour of the Unionist candidates. Of course, the 
Congress organisation of this province cannot also escape being blamed. 
They did not put up sufficient number of candidates to fight the elec- 
tions. I am surprised that the Congress in the Punjab did not contest 
the bye-elections to the provincial assembly. The need of the hour is 
that we acquire more strength. This fact is however not being grasped 
by the Congressmen in the Punjab. 

In such vast gatherings a slogan like “uncrowned king Jawaharlal 
Zindabad” is commonly heard. I hate being associated with the word 
‘king’, be he crowned or uncrowned, because the very system of kingship 
is intrinsically wrong and it repels me. The country can make real 
progress only when there is a widespread awakening among the masses. 
A few leaders, however good and capable they may be, cannot do much. 

The chosen few— these rajas and nawabs— have now bossed over us 
for long and they should now be removed Or kept in some safe cup- 
boards. I am happy to see that in the Punjab the number of primary 
members enrolled by the Congress organisation is larger than the quota 
fixed for this province. I, however, wish that you should have a net- 
work of Congress committees, and the number of primary members in 
this province should also be more. 

I want to make an appeal to the Congressmen in the Punjab to sink 
their differences and work in closest harmony. I also have differences 
with my colleagues in the Working Committee on several crucial matters; 
still, I always abide by the decision of the majority after giving my 
most thoughtful consideration to all such matters. I hope the people 
of this province will develop a militant spirit and learn to work with 
discipline and in a spirit of cooperation with each other. 


3. Balwant Singh ‘Dukhia’ was arrested on 12 September 1937 for a speech deli- 
vered on the Andaman Day. 
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13. To the Editor, The Tribune 1 


In train 
17/10/37 


Sir, 

As I was wandering about the Frontier Province, I read hurriedly a 
report of a speech of mine in The Tribune and your criticism 2 of it in 
the issue of October 14th. In this and other reports many errors have 
crept in. Perhaps that is inevitable when long speeches in Hindustani 
are rendered briefly in English. It is a weariness of the flesh to have 
to correct all these but one or two points which have misled you deserve 
notice. 

I am reported to have said that this Unionist Government in the 
Punjab was in one respect worse than the previous government as the 
latter did not at least carry on an open campaign of propaganda against 
the Congress as the Unionist Government did. While I hold that the 
Unionist Government is in one respect worse even than the previous 
government, I never made the other remark attributed to me. It would 
be manifestly untrue and absurd to say that the previous government 
did not carry on open propaganda against the Congress. Everyone knows 
that both in word and deed not only the previous Punjab Government 
but all provincial governments as well as the central government did 
carry on a fierce propaganda against the Congress. Indeed, they did 
much more than propaganda. 

What I said in my speech was that the present Punjab Government 
was functioning in the same reactionary imperialist way as its predeces- 
sor, with this difference that the latter was frankly and openly an organ 
of British imperialism while the former had a different cloak which hid 
its real nature. This made the position somewhat worse as some peo- 
ple might be misled by this cloak and might ignore the real thing behind 
it, which is British imperialism. 

I think that definitely the present Punjab Government is the most re- 
actionary of all the provincial governments in India. It is pursuing this 
reactionary policy both in the political and the economic spheres, and 
its aggressive policy of repression and suppression of civil liberty has 

1. The Tribune, 19 October 1937. 

2. The Tribune was critical of certain remarks in Jawaharlal’s address to the Pun- 
jab Political Conference on 11 October 1937 and felt that as long as the Con- 
gress was unable to secure the allegiance of the Muslim community. Congressmen 
could not hope to dislodge the Unionists who were mainly dependent on the 
Muslim communal vote. 
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given it an unenviable prominence in India. For anyone to ask for 
the cooperation of the progressive elements in this policy or with this 
government displays an extraordinary ignorance of principles and of 
democratic public life. r 

I might add that I am not at all against criticism of the Congress by 
the opponents of the Congress or even by its friends. I believe in the 
fullest criticism and discussion of public issues. But the leaders of the 
Unionist Party have indulged often in abuse of the Congress and its 
eaders a practice which is not usually looked upon with favour by 
responsible public men. J 

Another point that you have discussed has been my regret at the fact 
that more Congress candidates were not put up at the time of the gene- 
ra! election. I fully realise the difficulties of the Congress organisation 
m the Punjab but I am quite sure that the real strength of the Con- 
gress m the Punjab is not reflected in the present provincial assembly. 
My tours in the Punjab have given me an opportunity to judge of the 
views and temper of the people, and I am convinced that the mass of 
the people here, as elsewhere, stand by the Congress. If another gene- 
ral election was held and Congress candidates were put up for every 

seat, is there any doubt that the Congress would meet with signal 
success? 6 


Yours &c., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Saroj Kumar Ghose 1 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 

Dear Sir , 2 

I am in receipt of the representation which you and a number of others 
have sent . 3 I regret the delay in acknowledging it owing to my absence 
from Allahabad. I am grieved to learn of the incidents to which you 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 179, N.M.M.L. 

2. A resident of Nator in Rajshahi district, now in Bangladesh. 

3. The representation referred to the disabilities suffered by the Hindu minority 
in north and east Bengal. It also stressed that the Congress should be strength- 
ened m Bengal to protect the Hindu minority as they would not like to 
enter into any dishonourable pact with the Muslims out of a sense of fear. 
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have referred. But you are entirely mistaken in thinking that the Con- 
gress in Bengal or elsewhere ignores the claims of any group. There 
is no question of our entering into dishonourable pacts with anybody. 
As you say, the only way out of this difficulty is for the Congress to 
have a mass basis, both Hindus and Muslims joining it in large numbers 
and paying attention to their economic demands. Thus only can we 
conquer the spirit of communalism. We are fully aware that the pre- 
sent government in Bengal is acting in a communal way. As you know, 
we are not responsible for that government’s actions. The way to meet 
this however is not in a communal spirit but on broad national lines 
and with the strength of the masses behind our demands. You can 
rest assured that the situation in Bengal is receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


IS. To Mohamed Yakub 1 


Allahabad 

20.10.1937 


Dear Comrade , 2 

I have received a representation from you and from others regarding 
the attitude taken by the Congress Party in the assembly on the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Bill. I have gone somewhat deeply into this matter and 
I find that there is a great deal of misapprehension. The Bengal Con- 
gress Party right through the debates tried to go much further than the 
government bill. If the Congress amendments had been accepted \ht 
bill would have been a real boon to the tenants . 3 Most of these amend- 
ments were rejected by the votes of the ministerialist party. As a pro- 
test against this the Congress members decided not to take part in the 
division on the third reading. This was because the bill did not go far 
enough in favour of the tenants. You will thus see that the propa- 
ganda that is carried on against the Congress Party is wholly misguided. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 199, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Congressman of Comilla, now in Bangladesh. 

3. The amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Bill related to the suspension of the 
enhancement of rent and the rate of interest payable to the landlords by the 
tenants. These amendments were lost. 
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You refer to the Congress Nationalist group in your letter. May I 
point out that much has happened in Bengal and in India during the 
last two years and, some individuals apart, this group has ceased to exist? 
Many members of the group itself have been acting quite differently 
and therefore you should not carry a bias against them. You should 
judge them on the merits of a particular case and not by anything that 
may have happened in the past. 

Congress policy in regard to the tenants has been clarly laid down 
m the Faizpur Congress resolutions. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 


16. The Agitation for the Release of the Detenus 1 


Ever since I heard that a meeting regarding the detenus and political 
prisoners was going to be held I have been thinking what I should say 
in my address. I have consulted my colleagues about that and what 
they were going to say in the meeting. I ordinarily feel no great diffi- 
culty in addressing meetings at great length, but on the present occa- 
sion I am experiencing a certain amount of difficulty. It would have 
been easy for me to come here and to condemn this government or that 
government, the Government of India and the Bengal Government for 
their policy of oppression, repression and suppression and demand in 
strong language that this sort of thing should be put an end to. We 
have done that often enough and we shall do that often enough in 
future. It is an easy thing to condemn people, it is an easy thing to 
protest against their action. But what we are after is to do something 
for the release of political prisoners and detenus. In spite of our tall 
talk about the strength of the Congress, how weak we are that we have 
not been able to do what we wanted! In spite of our bragging about 
the Congress strength, we have to confess that this matter is beyond 
our power. 

I have not the faintest notion as I stand before you what we are 
going to do in this matter regarding detenus and political prisoners. 

1. Speech at Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, 28 October 1937. From Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, 29 October 1937. 
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Frankly speaking, I do not know anything about it. That does not 
mean, of course, that we should remain silent spectators of this tragedy. 
This is a thing which none of us who is sensitive can ever forget. It 
is however a reminder of our own weakness, and to he reminded of our 
weaknesses is not a pleasant thing. 

In any event, there is a very great responsibility in this matter and 
both the people and I have a common responsibility. The people 
have to bear it in greater proportion because it is largely due to their 
efforts that their comrades in the Andamans stopped their hunger strike 
in the hope that their release would not be delayed long. They have 
got to remember that Mahatma Gandhi himself pleaded for their re- 
lease and the Congress Working Committee also pleaded for the same. 
So far as I can gather, there are various hints and suggestions thrown 
out by the authorities that the release of the prisoners is a matter that 
might be effected very soon. So those prisoners took a step, namely, 
putting an end to their hunger strike, relying on that hope. By this 
thought of approaching release, the even tenor of the prisoners’ lives 
has been disturbed. The feeling that a great change in their lives is 
going to be wrought at an early date upset their mental equilibrium, 
preventing them from doing anything physical and mental that makes 
life worth living. By the agitation that has been started for their re- 
lease, their countrymen have raised hopes in the minds of these prisoners 
and until they succeed in getting the release of their comrades from 
behind the prison bars, they shoulder a great responsibility. 

I feel that responsibility and the Working Committee feels it; all of 
us feel it. No doubt, we shall do as much as we can in this matter. 
Yet I cannot promise to you that immediate release would be obtain- 
ed because, as I confessed in the beginning, I feel powerless. I do not 
talk tall and I do not want you to talk tall. Still, I hope that the 
growing strength of the nation will certainly succeed in having its way. 
Therefore you and I have to concentrate our efforts not only in Bengal 
but in the whole of India. 

In the provinces, where the Congress has accepted office, there has 
been, to a large extent, a different atmosphere. There is the Congress 
outlook in the government, but at the same time they have to carry on 
the same old burden in the same old atmosphere suffocating as before. 
It must not be forgotten that Congress ministry or no ministry, it is 
the British Government that rules India. It is the British army that 
occupies India and it is the British will that prevails in India. Still, it 
is perfectly true that in those Congress provinces one would find an 
enormous difference, may be by a few declarations and by a few execu- 
tive actions. But even then one would find in the villages and in the 
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remotest comer of those provinces that the humblest of the peasants 
realises that he is in a different atmosphere and he knows that in case 
he is oppressed by the police or a petty official he would be able to ap- 
proach even the man at the top. But in spite of this, no Indian must 
forget that it is the British people, the British imperialism that is domi- 
nating India. That is one side of the shield. The other side of the 
shield is that in spite of the old atmosphere there is entirely a new 
atmosphere in those provinces where Congress ministries are function- 
ing. There is among the people a sense of exhilaration on account of 
this and therefore a new sense of confidence as a consequence. I do 
not want to discourage that spirit of exhilaration but there should be a 
certain discipline in that spirit. 

Bengal has been carrying on the same old burden for so many years 
past. Her people are still living under the shadow of that tragedy but 
I want to tell you that the whole of India realises that fully. The 
whole of India, I would not use the word simply because it is patroni- 
zing, but the fact is that the whole of India feels with great anxiety 
about the conditions prevailing in Bengal. Because quite apart from 
the feeling of comradely affection it is sheer self-interest that makes us 
feel like this. 

Whether it is a Congress province or a non-Congress province, ours 
is a common interest. We want the freedom of India. Our interests are 
so linked together that we cannot go ahead when one part of ours lags 
behind. I should like to tell you that I feel that you are going to 
have a very big change— may not be in the coming months— but in the 
near future. 

The city of Calcutta is a great city. It has a high record of public 
life not only in Bengal but in the whole of India. But politics today 
has shifted its centre of gravity, and the strength of tlje natioq has cer- 
tainly been transferred from the cities to the rural areas, to the villages, 
to the mud huts and factories. Therefore Bengal would be moving 
and it is already moving towards the villages. While people in cities like 
Calcutta may protest and hold demonstrations, the rest of Bengal will 
no longer remain unmoved. 

The Congress has begun talking about Muslim mass contact, although 
there is nothing special in that programme. It has been the objective 
of the Congress for a long time past to cultivate mass contacts with the 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs and in fact with all the communities. The 
Congress, as a political organisation, thinks in terms of India and not 
in terms of communities. It, therefore, pursues a policy of mass con- 
tact which is going on in the villages, in the huts, in the shops and 
among the humblest of men. 
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Among the Muslims in all parts of India the Congress ideals have 
rapidly spread. I hope that the Congress candidate would achieve an 
overwhelming victory over his rival sponsored by the Muslim League in 
the Bijnor election. It is the question of bread which appeals most to 
the masses whether they are Hindus or Mohammedans. The economic 
issue is the most important factor. I have not the slightest shadow of 
doubt that in Bengal, too, if the Muslim masses are approached with a 
clear-cut economic programme, they would transfer their loyalty to the 
Congress. 


17. The Hunger Strike of the Prisoners in the Punjab 1 


I am greatly worried about the hunger strike of the political prisoners in 
the Punjab jails but I am helpless . 2 I have a mind to go and see the 
hunger strikers but I feel that it is no use my seeing them, since I have 
nothing else but to advise them to give up the hunger strike. I am of 
the opinion that the weapon of hunger strike should be used only in 
extraordinary circumstances. Some injustice has been done to the pri- 
soners. They are bound to feel disappointed and those who have been 
prisoners themselves can very well appreciate their feelings. 

The political prisoners have made some mistake in their judgment on 
the state of affairs in the country after the introduction of the new 
constitution. If we had the power, we would release all the political 
prisoners at once. And therefore a strong and consistent agitation may 
have to be carried on for their release as it is time now that they are 
released. 

When the question of release comes, all political prisoners should be 
released and there should be no differentiation between the political pri- 
soners. Civil disobedience in no form should be resorted to at present 
in connection with the agitation for the release of political prisoners. 
If that is done, the real issue would be blurred. 

1. Speech at Lahore, 20 January 1938. The Tribune, 22 January 1938. 

2. As the political prisoners in the Punjab jails, including those repatriated from 

the Andamans, were not released by the authorities on the ground that they 
gave no undertaking not to take part in subversive activities, they went on a 
hunger strike and appealed to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress to take up 
their cause. r 
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I am laying down the reins of office after two years. I am feeling 
tired now after having carried that heavy burden so long. I am not, 
however, physically tired. None in the Congress can sit at ease. All of 
us have to carry on the work. 

The whole of Europe is in a state of insecurity. The League of 
Nations has not fulfilled its object and the balance of power has now 
changed. With the birth of a new Italy and a new Germany the whole 
face of Europe has been changed. The League of Nations does not 
represent the real Europe. The only work of the League of Nations, 
like the Liberals, is to pass pious and nicely-worded resolutions. With 
what has happened in Europe, the position of England has become 
weak. England’s supremacy lay in her naval power and that country 
is even today building many ships. But the aeroplanes, as a weapon of 
war, have taken away that supremacy. Englishmen will do their utmost 
to save and strengthen their country. They are a brave people. But 
the victory is bound to be his who possesses new weapons. 

Today countries are fighting undeclared wars which the legal heads 
refuse to recognise in spite of the havoc created by those wars in Spain, 
in Abyssinia and in China. The new method of war is to take a lead 
in the attack; for whosoever attacks first is bound to succeed. 

I visualise a world war within one or two years. Japan, in spite of 
her brave people, is bound to have a crashing fall soon because of its 
ever-increasing imperialist lust. 

What happens to England affects us in India also. We in India were 
never so strong as we are today and I am sure that no outside power can 
prevent us from achieving our independence. 

I confess that I feel the weight of the promises and assurances given 
to the teeming millions when I and others went from village to village 
because we have not been able to do much to redeem our promises. 
There are two ways of making progress. One is that of agitation and 
the other way is that of doing constructive work. There is bound to 
arise a conflict between the two and I do not know when that conflict 
may arise. 

As a practical politician, my present worry is not how to get freedom 
—because I believe that we are going to be free— but how to keep that 
freedom intact. 

Though the Punjab is a brave province and there are very large num- 
bers of good workers here, the Congress does not hold the position that 
it ought to, because of the differences among Congressmen which are 
rather personal. With the increase in power of the Congress, undesi- 
rable persons who were never with us are entering the Congress. They 
may prove a source of weakness to it. I am anxious to strengthen 
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the organisation of the Congress, lest we fall from the high position 
which we have attained. I am glad to say that the Punjab has during 
the last year increased its membership and I hope that a still greater 
progress will be made. I appeal to Congressmen to sink their differ- 
ences, of which I am, however, not afraid because that shows that there 
is life in them. I suggest that, like the U.P. Congress, they may make 
a rule that no Congressman will go to the press with his quarrels. By 
that I do not mean that a fair and just criticism should not be made 
or truth be suppressed but what I would suggest is that their quarrels 
should be referred to the Congress committee first for settlement. 

Some of the Punjab non-English papers, which claimed to be friends 
of the Congress, wrote awful things about me and the Congress. I 
condemn that tendency. 

No circulars should be issued or posters or articles published for malign- 
ing Congressmen. Every Congressman who has served the Congress 
should be given an unrestricted opportunity to continue to do the work, 
if he so desires. 


18. The Need for Peaceful Agitation 1 


When I was passing through Lahore a few days back, I spoke about 
the political prisoners on hunger strike. Since then certain events have 
happened here and my name has been used in this connection and I 
find I have been misinterpreted. 

I should like to make it clear that while I deplore a resort to hunger 
strike, all my sympathies arc with the political prisoners. Every sensi- 
tive Indian and lover of liberty must feel for them and desire that all 
of them should be released. I wish I had the power to help them, for 
if I had it, I would use it unhesitatingly and gladly in their favour.' I 
am distressed exceedingly by their continued imprisonment and their act 
of self-immolation. 2 

1. Statement to the press, Lahore, 28 January 1938. The Hindu, 29 January 1938. 

2. Amulya Charan Chowdhury, a detenu under order of release, committed 
suicide in Chittagong. 
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Though we have not the power to do that, we are not entirely powei- 
less if public opinion moves in the matter. It is our duty, therefore, to 
carry on a ceaseless propaganda and agitation for this purpose. I stated 
last time that there should be no civil disobedience or breaking of 
laws as this was against the present policy of the Congress, but apart 
from this, peaceful agitation is certainly desirable. 

I am sorry to learn that on the occasion of the procession in Lahore 
on January 24 some damage was done and offensive epithets were used. 3 
I am assured that the processionists were not responsible for this, but 
certain irresponsible persons, who had followed the procession, mis- 
behaved. Such acts are not only undesirable but hinder our work and 
injure the very cause we have at heart. 

To the political prisoners, I send my deepest sympathy in their trial. 


3. The Prisoners' Release Committee organized a procession in Lahore on 24 Ja- 
nuary 1938 to press for the release of the political prisoners who were on 
hunger strike in the Punjab. 
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CONGRESS MINISTRIES 


19. Election of the Leader of the Bombay Congress 
Assembly Party 1 


The Working Committee issued a statement from Dell '- in connection 
with the controversy which had arisen about the election of the leader 
of the Congress assembly party for Bombay Presidency . 2 That state- 
ment should put an end to this controversy. I feel however that I 
should issue a personal statement also as I have received a number of 
telegrams and representations on this subject which it is not possible 
for me to deal with separately. 

Together with my colleagues of the Working Committee, I went into 
this matter carefully and consulted such persons as could throw light on 
it. I write therefore with some knowledge of the facts. It is clear that 
a large number of our friends and colleagues in Bombay city have been 
grieved at what they consider a deliberate attempt to keep out Mr. 
Nariman from the leadership. Mr. Nariman is popular in Bombay 
and deserves his popularity. But the agitation that arose seems to me 
to have little relation to facts and to have become almost a personal 
vendetta against Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. I have been astonished and 
grieved at the virulence of this agitation and at the way principles were 
forgotten and facts twisted to run down the Sardar. I am sure that 
most of the persons who took part in this agitation will regret it when 
they consider the facts coolly. In particular, the communal turn which 
was sought to be given was most deplorable. 

I am quite convinced that Sardar Vallabhbhai had very little to do 
with the election. Even previous to the election he had told me that 
he proposed to keep out of it, except in so far as he did not want a 
Gujarati to contest the leadership. He stuck to this resolve and all the 
agitation against him is thus entirely without foundation. Bombay 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 28 March 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 
29 March 1937. There was also considerable correspondence with Nariman 
on this subject. This correspondence has not been printed. 

2. The Working Committee confirmed the election of B. G. Kher as the leader 
of the Congress Party in the Bombay legislature. 
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triends must remember that the assembly party consists of elected repre- 
sentatives from all over the Presidency. Bombay city is important but 
in point of numbers it is overshadowed by Gujarat, Karnataka, and 
Maharashtra. Maharashtra sends the largest contingent and so, inevita- 
bly, the views of Maharashtra count for most. The Presidency being a 
composite province from the Congress point of view, the position was a 
difficult one and members could honestly hold divergent views as to the 
way out of the difficult)’. Sardar Vallabhbhai, to some extent, lessened 
this difficulty by keeping Gujarat out of the contest for leadership. 

The responsibility for election lay on the elected members and they, 
after mutual consultation and reference to other colleagues, came to a 
certain conclusion with remarkable unanimity. In these consulations 
Sardar Vallabhbhai had very little share, though it would only have 
been in the fitness of things if he had taken a greater share. The 
whole procedure adopted was proper and democratic and undoub- 
tedly the result was in accordance with the wishes of the great majority 
of the elected members. 

Why then this outcry and vituperation and highly improper personal 
attacks? Surely some people in Bombay, however earnest or numerous 
they might be, wished to impose their will on the elected mem- 
bers from Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnataka. That is not demo- 
cracy. There have been frequent references to autocracy and fascist 
methods but the methods adopted by the leaders of the agitation savour 
more of fascism than of democracy and I am sure they will realise this 
when the excitement of the moment passes. If there had been the least 
doubt in our minds that the will of the majority of the elected represen- 
tatives had not prevailed in the election of the leader, we would willing- 
ly and gladly have asked for a fresh election. But the majority of these 
members have made it clear that they stand by that election. 

Elections to offices in the Congress are not the distribution of prizes 
or spoils. Congressmen are not out for such prizes or spoils. We try 
to adopt the democratic method and choose those best fitted for a par- 
ticular office, having regard to a variety of circumstances. Sometimes 
this method may not give the best results but we accept it none the less. 

This agitation has been grossly unfair to Sardar Vallabhbhai. It has 
been unfair to Mr. Nariman. It has cast a heavy burden on Mr. Kher 3 
who has already to face a difficult enough situation and who deserves 
all our sympathy and cooperation. Everybody knows that Mr. Kher 


3. B. G. Kher (1888-1957); a solicitor of Bombay; Chief Minister, Bombay, 
1937-39 and 1946-52; high commissioner of India in Britain, 1952-54; chair- 
man, Official Language Commission, 1955 and Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 1956. 
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never asked for any office and he was reluctant to have the leadership 
thrust on him. I earnestly hdpe that friends in Bombay will consider 
the situation coolly and put an end to an agitation which started on a 
false basis and which must injure our cause. 


20. To Leaders of Congress Parties in Provincial Assemblies 1 

Allahabad 
My 16, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

In view of the acceptance of office by Congressmen in some provinces 
and the formation of Congress cabinets, may I draw your special atten- 
tion to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha on 
February 28, 1937 laying down the policy to be pursued by Congressmen 
in the legislatures? 2 This resolution was subsequently endorsed by the 
A.I.C.C., and the recent permission given by the Working Committee 
to accept office must be interpreted in terms of that resolution. The 
burden of acting up to the specific Congress directions contained in this 
resolution now devolves on all Congress parties in the provincial as- 
semblies, and more specially on the Congress cabinets where such exist. 

The full resolution, referred to above, must be carefully read and kept 
in mind, so that the basic policy of the Congress in regard to the new 
constitution might colour and direct all our activities in the legislatures. 
You will also, I tru:’, keep in mind the election manifesto that was 
issued On our behalf. 

This basic policy of combating the Act and the new constitution will 
soon have to come into operation if an attempt is made to inaugurate 
the federation. The proposed federation is far the worst part of the Act 
and it is utterly bad. It has to be resisted in every way and with every 
weapon at our disposal. May I suggest to you to consider this question 
carefully, so that when the time comes your cabinet and party may be 
fully prepared to offer effective resistance? 

I must also remind you of the Congress direction to Congress members 
of the legislatures to take the earliest steps to press the demand for a 
constituent assembly to frame the constitution of a free India. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1936, p. 3, N.M.M.L. 

2. See p. 52. 
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Apart from this basic policy, Congress cabinets and parties have to 
carry out the programmes outlined in the election manifesto and in Con- 
gress resolutions. Release of political prisoners, internees and detenus 
must inevitably be an early step. So also the return of securities taken 
from newspapers and presses. A repeal of all repressive laws must follow. 

On the constructive side, the land question and rural debt have to be 
tackled. These questions are complicated and if an attempt is made to 
deal with them thoroughly, some delay is inevitable. Such an attempt 
should, of course, be made on the lines indicated by Congress resolu- 
tions, especially the agrarian resolution of the Faizpur Congress . 3 But it 
is very necessary that some relief should be given to the peasantry almost 
immediately. This will be an earnest of the better land system that we 
aim at, and the masses will realise by this, as by nothing else, that a new 
spirit moves the new cabinets and provincial governments. 

What these immediate steps are to be will depend on the land system 
in the province concerned and on its own peculiar problems. But relief 
from suits for arrears of rent and debt could be given without delay by a 
moratorium. A reduction in rent and revenue could follow and this 
should be accompanied by the imposition of income-tax, on a progressive 
scale, on agricultural incomes. 

For industrial workers an eight hours' day is a reform that has been 
long overdue. 

These are some of the points for your early consideration. I trust that 
by your prompt and decisive action you will enhance the prestige and 
strength of the Congress and give relief to the masses who look to the 
Congress for a lightening of their many burdens. 

In provinces where the Congress Party is not in a majority, you will of 
course not be in a position to do much. But even there the same line 
of action should be followed, in so far as it is possible. 

We shall be happy to send you Congress resolutions or other Congress 
literature, if you so desire. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Pending the framing of an all-India agrarian programme, the resolution sug- 
gested: (1) readjustment of rent and revenue demands, (2) exemption from 
rent of uneconomic holdings, (3) levying of agricultural income-tax on a pro- 
gressive scale, (4) reduction of canal and other irrigation rates, (5) abolition 
of forced labour and feudal dues and levies, (5) fixity of tenure with heritable 
rights, (7) introduction of cooperative farming, (8) cancellation of rural debt 
and arrears of rent, (9) statutory provision for a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for agriculture, and (10) recognition of peasant unions. 
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21. To Agatha Harrison 1 


Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 


Dear Agatha, 

Thank you for your letters of the 24th June and 10th July. 2 During 
the last few days many things have happened, which seems rather strange. 
How far this means a change one cannot say. Anyhow the next few 
months will show whether it is possible to do much under present condi- 
tions .... 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. She had written about the negotiations leading to the decision of the Congress to 
accept office and added: “some of us who are following things closely at this 
end glimpse — perhaps dimly — what you have gone through." 


22. To Secretary, Maharashtra P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 

20.7.1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Your letter. I appreciate the idea behind your proposal to celebrate the 
fact that the Congress has taken office in various provinces but I think 
the proposal is premature. It is deluding people to say that Congress 
raj has been established. When freedom comes to us in real measure it 
will be time enough for us to celebrate it. There is great danger of the 
public being led to believe that the struggle for freedom is over if we 
celebrate in this fashion. 

I am issuing a statement 2 to the press today more or less on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-14(i)/1937-38, p. Ill, N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 106-110. 
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23. To Gopinath Bardoloi 1 


Allahabad 

21.7.1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

I thank you for your letter of the 4th July explaining to me what the 
line system is. 3 I appreciate your difficulties but I am not in a position 
to give a definite opinion as to what should be done. In this matter 
you should consult your provincial Congress committee. 

As I have told you, I should welcome the opportunity of visiting 
Assam. But I am afraid I cannot say when this wish will be realised. 

About the Speaker's salary, you must know that it should not exceed 
Rs. 500. Apart from this he may have house allowance and conveyance 
allowance. A Speaker is to some extent cut off from day to day politics. 
But we are not prepared to accept the dictum that in a country like 
India at present a Speaker must cut himself adrift from the Congress 
and have no relation to it. A Speaker has to be impartial in his rulings 
and his conduct. But he must always bear in mind the Congress goal 
and the Congress policy and he must, to the best of his ability, help 
this. I do not think it will be desirable for a Speaker to belong to the 
executive of the Congress, that is, to the executive committee of the 
P.C.C. But perhaps it may be possible for him to continue as an 
ordinary member of the P.C.C. if he happens to be such. This matter 
is not clear yet. 

A Speaker cannot formally belong to the parliamentary party. But 
he can certainly confer with the leader of that party whenever occasion 
arises. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L. 12/1937-39, p. 151, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1950); joined noncooperation movement, 1921; leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assam Assembly, 1937; formed the coalitidn ministry in Assam in 
1938; Chief Minister, 1946-1950. 

3. The system whereby, within an area determined by a line in the neighbourhood 
of or inside a non immigrant village, immigrants were not allowed to acquire any 
land. 
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24. Salaries of Public Servants' 


J he advent of Congress ministries has made the question of reducing 
salaries of public servants a live issue. We see, on the one hand, Con- 
gress ministers taking only a fraction of the salaries of their predeces- 
sors and, on the other hand, most other public servants in high offices 
drawing enormous salaries. Even professors and vice-chancellors and 
other academic folk measure their love of learning and service to the 
community by the exorbitant salaries they get. In the Punjab we have 
seen the remarkable spectacle of the new legislators increasing their 
daily allowance to a record figure. 1 2 The two pictures are striking enough 
and yet perhaps few persons appreciate the real difference. This differ- 
ence is big enough in degree but it is bigger still in kind. 

The Karachi resolution on fundamental rights laid down that: “Ex- 
penditure and salaries of civil departments shall be largely reduced. No 
servant of the state, other than specially employed experts and the like, 
shall be paid above a certain figure, which should not ordinarily exceed 
Rs. 500 a month.” 

It will be noted that Rs. 500 is more or less the maximum salary. 
'Phis does not necessarily mean that ministers or other high officers 
should invariably get the maximum. The principles underlying the Con- 
gress resolution are two: (1) salaries should be in keeping with the 
poverty of the country and they should therefore be as low as is com- 
patible with efficiency; (2) salaries should not be a measure of the dig- 
nity or importance of the office an individual holds but should be based 
on his needs. 

The first of these principles is generally recognised but the second, I 
am afraid, is not yet sufficiently appreciated. Sensitive people feel that 
there is a certain indecency in drawing large salaries out of a poverty- 
stricken people, as in drawing large dividends out of the labour of ill- 
paid workers. The real fault and indecency lies in a system which per- 
mits and encourages this kind of thing. We have got so used to think- 
ing in terms of measuring our importance and our progress in life in 

1. Allahabad, 24 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 27 July 1937. Reprinted 
in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 241-244. 

2. The Congress resolved that the allowance of a member should not exceed Ks. 10 
a day or Rs. 75 a month if a salary was to be paid plus Rs. 2/8/- as daily 
allowance for the days of attendance. The Unionist ministry in the Punjab, 
however, fixed Rs. 20 per day as allowance and Rs. 2/8/- per day for conveyance. 
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terms of income that it is difficult to think of other terms. And yet this 
is a false and pernicious standard and where money values prevail too 
much, men decay. But even in our money age we all know that the 
social and cultural value of a poor scientist or writer is often far greater 
than that of a rich businessman or a high official drawing a big salary. 
A taluqdar or big zamindar has a large income but it is a little difficult 
to find where his social value comes in; some people doubt if he has 
the slightest social value. 

We must, therefore, get rid of this idea of measuring people by their 
incomes and salaries. Probably this standard of measurement, if invert- 
ed, would be a safer guide for us. The question involves big issues and 
a refashioning of our social order. As a socialist I would confidently 
point to the socialist solution of this as of other difficulties. But for 
the moment we are concerned with the salaries of public servants only. 

The Congress wants, in so far as it can, to apply this principle to 
public salaries. That is to say, it wants to reduce them to reasonable 
limits, more in keeping with Indian conditions, so as to lessen the tre- 
mendous gap between the official and the man in the field, and to give 
back, as much as possible, of the revenue of the country to the masses 
in the form of social and other services. It wants to end the practice 
of paying progressively more to the higher officials. The office they 
hold should not determine the salary but the needs of the individual 
who holds it. An ideal system would require more or less the same 
payment for all services and all offices. But under present conditions 
this is not possible and variations must creep in. Still there is no obvi- 
ous reason why a minister should be paid more than his secretary, simply 
because of his office. To some extent this may be occasionally necessary 
as the minister might have to shoulder additional responsibilities. But 
the principle we wish to adhere to is that a minister has no business to 
be paid more than his secretary simply because of his office. This would 
apply to other offices also. This does not mean that other salaries should 
also approximate to the maximum fixed, but rather that all salaries should 
be on lower scale, the maximum being touched only when obviously 
necessary. 

But there are patent difficulties in the way in suddenly upsetting the 
present system from top to bottom. Apart from the evil inheritance 
from the British Government, the social system, the habits of people and 
many other things come in the way. And we have to face suddenly so 
many complex problems which demand immediate consideration. We 
can therefore only set certain examples before the public to begin with, 
but this question has a basic importance and must be dealt with fully 
before long. For the present we have provisionally fixed ministerial and 
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other salaries roughly* in accordance with the Karachi resolution. That is 
the maximum allowed, but this maximum need not be drawn as a matter 
of course. 

The question of allowance is intimately connected with salaries. Cer- 
tain offices necessitate some appurtenances for the sake of efficiency and 
rapidity of work. But allowances must not become additions to the 
salaries, else the whole purpose of having low salaries will be defeated. 

While on the one side we want to reduce salaries of the higher officers, 
we want also to provide for a living wage for all and to raise the standard 
of living of the masses. How far that is possible under the present system 
is another matter. The ideal we aim at is not to perpetuate poverty but 
to abolish it, and to raise the general standard as high as possible so that 
everyone may participate in the culture of the age. For this, great poli- 
tical and social changes will be necessary. Meanwhile we shall at least 
try to reduce the gap between the favoured few and the unfavoured mil- 
lions. 

As soon as opportunity offers itself we shall consider the question of 
salaries and allowances, in consultation with the Congress ministers, so 
that we might give effect to the real spirit of the Karachi resolution and 
put an end to the notion that the worth of a man or his work is mea- 
sured by the salary he gets. 


25. Address to the U.P. Congress Legislators 1 


W e are ready to help you, but we will certainly strongly criticise you if 
an occasion arises. You have not been selected to run the government for 
the Governor but for the people. The power behind you is that of the 
Congress from which you have received your strength and inspiration. 
I would remind you of the resolutions passed by the Congress Working 
Committee for your guidance. You have been sent to the legislature to 
remedy defects and you should not betray your cause. I want you to 
take immediate action for the fire of starvation is aflame and you cannot 
pass time in consultations. Millions of eyes are watching you and if 
nothing is done they would be turned against you. 

1. Lucknow, 27 July 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 28 July 1937. 
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26. To Leaders of the Congress Majority Provinces 1 


Allahabad 

30.7.1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your attention to the resolution of the Faizpur 
Congress calling upon Congress members of the legislatures to take the 
earliest opportunity to put forward in the new assemblies the demand for 
a constituent assembly, elected by adult suffrage. After the general elec- 
tions the Working Committee at its Wardha meeting dated February 
27th and 28th again referred to this as follows: 

The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to 
fight the new constitution, to resist the introduction and working of 
the federal part of the Act and to lay stress on the nation’s demand 
for a constituent assembly. Congress members of the legislatures 
have been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the earliest op- 
portunity to put forward in the new assemblies this demand for a 
constituent assembly, and to support it by mass agitation outside. 

This resolution of the Working Committee was endorsed by the All 
India Congress Committee on the 18th March. 

On the 20th March the All India Convention passed a long resolu- 
tion, the last part of which ran as follows: 

This Convention therefore calls upon all Congress parliamentary par- 
ties to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, in the name of 
the nation, a demand in their respective legislatures that the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn, so that the people of India 
may frame their own constitution. 

You will thus see that great stress has been laid throughout on behalf 
of the Congress on this demand for the withdrawal of thef present consti- 
tution and the framing of another constitution by a constituent assembly, 
being made at the earliest possible stage in the new assemblies. As Con- 
gress ministries have come into existence in six provinces this duty devolves 
upon them now. 

Sessions of the provincial assemblies have taken place in all these pro- 
vinces. But so far as I am aware no step has been taken by the Con- 
gress Party or the Congress ministry to bring such a resolution before 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-72/1937, pp. 35-36, N.M.M.L. 
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the House. 2 May I know why this has not been done so far? It is 
obvious that the value of unequivocal denunciation of the present Act 
is far less if it is made at a later stage after we have more or less accept- 
ed the position as it is. In any event, the explicit directions of the Con- 
gress cannot be ignored. Will you kindly let me know what you pro- 
pose to do in this matter, so that I might place it before the Working 
Committee which is likely to meet in the course of two or three weeks? 

In this connection may I also beg of you to keep in mind this funda- 
mental policy of the Congress in all your activities inside or outside the 
legislature? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. The Congress ministries in the six provinces subsequently secured the passage 
of the resolution. 


27. The Responsibilities of the Ministers 1 


The acceptance of office by Congressmen has led some people to 
think that they have got Swaraj, while others apprehend that that might 
put them away from their goal of independence. The resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee on the subject will make the whole posi- 
tion clear. It clearly shows that our goal remains as it was; and though 
the Congress accepted office, we are continuing our pilgrimage, namely, 
the achievement of independence. Today is the Lokmanya Tilak Day 
and we should derive courage by remembering him. A great event had 
also taken place on August 1, seventeen years ago. The noncooperation 
movement was started for the first time on that date. The Congress 
has now decided to accept office but its ultimate objective remains un- 
changed. It is possible that the Congress ministers might be able to do 
a little for the good of the peasants but if anybody thinks that we have 
attained Congress raj he would be deceiving himself. We should re- 
member that we do not desire Congress raj but want the raj of the peo- 
ple. I warn you against false ideas of Congress raj or Swaraj having 
been established in India; it is a snare and a delusion. Some may think 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 1 August 1937. From The Leader , 3 August 1937. 
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that those Congressmen who have been appointed ministers have be- 
come great and the appointments might also have excited jealousy, 
but the ministers are laden with the burden of great responsibilities. 
The discipline taught by the Congress is that they should work accord- 
ing to the wishes of the people and I hope that whatever decisions are 
taken they would be based on the opinion of the people. The Con- 
gress has not changed its goal and the methods pursued for the last 
seventeen years; the charge that it has done so is not correct. The Con- 
gress still adheres to the goal of independence and its principles of 
struggle remain the same. Owing to certain circumstances it has decided 
to accept ministerships but it has not changed the basic principles of 
struggle. It is still committed to the achievement of independence and 
the removal of people's poverty. The ministers have limited powers 
and the people should not have high hopes of them. I sympathise 
with the difficult position of the Congress ministers for the heavy res- 
ponsibility that has been placed on them, and on their decisions depends 
the fate of millions. If they stumble, lakhs of people would stumble 
with them. 

I want the people to think for themselves and express their opinions 
regarding the Congress ministers' actions. Lack of thought and criti- 
cism make the people weak, but I also want them to work in unity 
and maintain their discipline. This is the lesson that the Congress has 
taught us. 

People must not forget that the ministers are no longer the creation 
of Governors but of the people. They can be asked to vacate office and 
be replaced by others. The power of the ministers depends on the 
people's power. The ministries are small things before bigger events 
which we have to face and for which we must be forewarned and 
remain prepared. 

Though some political prisoners have been released in some provin- 
ces, many of them are still in jail and, therefore, it is necessary that we 
should demand their release as early as possible. Many prisoners are in 
the Andamans where politicals are said to be on hunger strike . 2 Con- 
finement of prisoners outside India is not proper as it deprives them 
of the opportunities of meeting their relations. Sardar Teja Singh had 
been elected to the Punjab Legislative Assembly by the people, and yet 
he is detained without trial and that shows our helplessness. 

I do not want Congress raj but people's raj. If the Congress minis- 
ters cannot satisfy the people's demands even to a limited extent, their 

2. 187 political prisoners demanded the release of all political prisoners and detenus 
and repeal of all repressive laws and went on hunger strike on 24 July 1937. 
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acceptance of office would be a thoroughly worthless affair and sheer 
waste of time. 


28. To Gopinath Bardoloi 1 


Allahabad 

4.8.1937 

Dear Comrade, 

You wrote to me some time ago about the line system and I sent you 
a brief reply. I have since received a letter from Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan 2 on this subject and I have given some further thought to the 
matter. As you have pointed out, Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan has little to 
do with the Congress. But I have tried to consider this question apart 
from individuals. It is obvious that in theory any such ban put on the 
population of a province is undesirable. We are at the present moment 
pressing for the removal of the Criminal Tribes Act . 3 The ban is not 
only undesirable in point of theory, but in practice it often results in 
an aggravation of the evils to prevent which the ban was imposed. For 
it results in separatism and a continuous feeling of conflict between the 
groups. The problem is not solved in this way but is checked to some 
extent and aggravated in some other respects. I cannot, with the mate- 
rial at my disposal and being ignorant of the local conditions, presume 
to give a definite opinion. That is for you and your party to decide 
or, if necessary, the matter might be referred to the Working Committee 
in so far as the principle is concerned. But I would like you and your 
party to consider this matter in its larger aspects and not to infringe the 
principles of civil liberty for which we stand. Perhaps the best way to 
deal with it would be to consider it as a part of the larger agrarian pro- 
blem. I do not know if you intend tackling this problem at all in 
Assam. But it should be tackled. It may be possible to lay down cer- 
tain rules of general application limiting transfers of land to some extent 
in order to prevent formation of large holdings in single hands. There 
may be other ways of dealing with this. But to isolate a group that is 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L. 12/1937-39, pp. 149-150, N.M.M.L. 

2. A member of the Assam Assembly; requested that the Assam Congress Party 
should support his move in the assembly for the annulment of the line system. 

3. The Criminal Tribes Act of 1871, which was intended to prevent the anti social 
activities of the criminal tribes, was amended several times, and finally repealed 
on 28 February 1952. 
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backward and perhaps criminally inclined is to confirm it in its back- 
wardness and criminality. That is a fundamental rule of sociology and 
it should not be ignored. 

You should also consider the political effect of any decision of yours 
on the province and on India. Your local conditions may not be known 
everywhere but you will be open to criticism nevertheless for having 
infringed an elementary principle. I write all this to you to invite your 
serious consideration to every aspect of the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. On the Congress Policy in the Provinces 1 


Question: What are your views on the recent Gandhi-Viceroy 

meeting ? 2 

Jawaharlal Nehru : I do not know if there is any precise significance to 
be attached to this meeting. 

Q: The Congress Party likes flying its flag on public buildings. 
What is your view? 

JN : Our flag is more than a party flag. Some of our opponents even 
used our flag during the general elections. As far as I know there is no 
legal enactment for the use of the Union Jack in India. The Congress 
does not wish to employ the Congress flag in a hostile spirit towards the 
Union Jack because we fully recognise that the Union Jack is Britain's 
flag. But inevitably the Union Jack has become a symbol, although 
the flag itself is not resented. It is the national flag that should be in 
evidence everywhere in India. 

1. Interview to the press, Allahabad, 7 August 1937. From Hitavada, 8 August 
1937. 

2 In response to an invitation from’ the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi met him on * 
August 1937. They discussed the problems of rural uplift and peasants' condi- 
tions. Mahatma Gandhi also conveyed to the Viceroy his views on his pro- 
posed visit to the N.W.F.P. and the ban on the entry of Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

into that province. 
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Q : What is your opinion about the Congress ministers being 
members of the Working Committee also? 

JN: The Working Committee would like a convention to grow whereby 
the Congress ministers would not be members of the Working Com- 
mittee. The ministers, however, are liable to be called in for consultation. 

Q: What is the Congress policy in the provinces where the party 
has formed ministries? 

JN: The policy will vary slightly in certain provinces but fundamentally 
it will be uniform. Different problems will be tackled keeping in view 
their urgency in particular provinces. In the United Provinces, as in 
most other provinces, the agrarian problem is the principal one. 

The U.P.P.C.C. has studied the agrarian question very closely for 
the last seven years. Its ultimate objective is the abolition of the 
zamindari system. Opinions differ as to how this system can be abo- 
lished. Tiny holdings must be done away with and large cooperative 
holdings should take their place. That entails a complete change in 
the present situation. Many zamindars having a modem outlook believe 
that the present system will have to go, but they will want full com- 
pensation. The question of full compensation, in equity, does not arise, 
nor is it possible to think, in practice, of full compensation, as that 
would mean retaining the present burden on the tenantry in another 
form. But it is always desirable to avoid major conflicts and the cost 
thereof by giving some compensation. The Congress cannot easily deal 
with this basic problem. So now its immediate problem will be to 
lessen the burden on both the tenantry and petty zamindars. 

The agrarian question is, of course, linked up with the industrial pro- 
blem, that is to say, with the development of both machines and cot- 
tage industries so as to absorb the unemployed and increase the wealth 
of the country. That again is linked up with the question of social 
services, thereby becoming in fact a many-sided problem, each part of 
which is interlocked with the other, thus necessitating joint considera- 
tion and planned action on the part of those concerned. This obvious- 
ly cannot take place unless the people at the back of it have complete 
political and economic power, and are not obstructed by big vested inter- 
ests, foreign or Indian. 

Putting up customs barriers against Japanese goods does not neces- 
sarily redound to India's benefit unless you push on the policy of indus- 
trial development in India which will profit by tariff measures. Such 
measures must not now be allowed to help the monopoly interests in 
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India. An increased tax on Japanese goods, which will benefit 
British goods, does not help Indians. If however there is a big indus- 
trial development, then even though the imports would not decrease, 
their nature would change. Ultimately the imports would decrease as 
India would possess heavy machines which would enable her to manu- 
facture her own machinery. 

In so far as finance is concerned, the Congress intends to introduce a 
progressive tax on agricultural incomes above a certain minimum. 


30. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
August 7, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I have not written to you much lately and I owe you several letters. 
But I doubt if I can repay my debt today . . . 

I am sorry to learn that you are having personal difficulties. Nothing 
interferes with one's activities so much, public or private, as the diffi- 
culties which make one live under a continuous strain. However, one 
cannot permit oneself to be pushed down by circumstances and it is 
seldom worthwhile worrying much about them. 

I have read Stafford Cripps’ opinion. This has confirmed me in my 
opinion that I should not risk a legal contest. 2 Therefore I leave it at 
that. Whatever other steps you consider desirable, apart from going to 
a court of law, you might take. I do not understand one thing. There 
must be numerous authors, more or less in the same legal position as I 
am in regard to John Lane. Have they all resigned themselves to a loss 
of their old royalties and is no one of them raising the question him- 
self? However that may be, I think definitely that invoking the law 
would mean great trouble for me and you, and might mean throwing 
good money after bad. Then again there are political consequences 
which are not desirable... 

In one of your letters you give a list of various movements 3 like peace 
movement, cultural cooperation, civil liberties, youth and students, 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. Javvaharlal’s publishers, John Lane, went into liquidation and there was a tem- 
porary cessation of royalty payments. 

3. In his letter of 21 July 1937, Krishna Menon referred to these various move- 
ments in England functioning as separate entities and hoped to draw them 
together. 
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socialists, labour and peasant— a formidable list. We have all these in 
varying degrees but a handful of people have to carry on with them, 
usually the same people. The socialist movement is suffering at the 
present moment with all manner of growing pains and slightly disrup- 
tive tendencies. 

For the moment the work for us here has become exceedingly heavy 
and all manner of main problems arise. It is a curious position and it 
is a little difficult to prophesy what will happen in the future. One 
thing is certain: that the Congress ministers will have a very hard and 
unenviable time. You mention contradictory statements from Congress- 
men. That is not surprising because those contradictory tendencies are 
present in the country. And yet the unifying tendency are also pre- 
sent. On the one side there is a desire to sit down and peg away at 
administrative and legislative work, on the other, there is the ever-pre- 
sent idea of conflict in the future and preparation for it. Most people, 
I think, including those whom I might call centrists in the Congress, 
realise that conflict is inevitable. It is inherent in the scheme of things 
and not all the goodwill in the world can avoid it. The approach to 
this probable conflict is different of course. Probably few persons are 
haunted quite so much by this sense of conflict to come as Gandhiji, 
and one can see this peeping out of some of his recent articles . 4 But 
mostly people get put off by his approach and his language. In the last 
issue of the Congress Socialist there are two articles condemning and 
criticising a recent utterance of his . 5 Both these articles are quite sin- 
gularly stupid and have failed to understand the real significance of 
what he has been writing. It is obvious that he is not writing as a 
socialist nor does he use socialist phraseology, but thinking and writing 
on the nationalist pk ^e he has taken up a strong enough attitude. 

You mentioned some time ago that you feared that the federation 
scheme might not be objected to strongly enough. I think your fears 
are unjustified, though you have valid grounds for them. There are 
people in the Congress who might, with a gesture of resignation, accom- 
modate themselves to the federation. But I think that the general 
sense of the Congress is bitterly hostile to it, and the only question is 

4. Writing in the Harijan of 17 July 1937 on the Congress ministries, Mahatma 
Gandhi stated: “Office acceptance was not intended to work the Act anyhow. . . 
In the prosecution by the Congress of its goal of complete independence, it is 
a serious attefhpt on the one hand to avoid a bloody revolution and on the 
other to avoid mass civil disobedience on a scale hitherto not attempted/' 

5. Two articles entitled “Non-Violent Approach" and “The Mahatma Misleads", 
which appeared in the Congress Socialist of 24 July 1937, criticised Mahatma 
Gandhi's views on the Act of 1935 and office acceptance by the Congress. 
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how best to fight it. There is a possibility, however, of the contest 
coming before the federation appears on the scene. 

We have got extraordinarily complicated and difficult problems to 
face from day to day and Gandhiji’s somewhat unusual notions of what 
to do and how to do it sometimes increase the difficulties of the minis- 
ters. Then there are some people in our own ranks who create difficul- 
ties enough on the other side. 

But why should I give you a catalogue of these complications and 
difficulties? We all have to face them everywhere and when I think 
of Spain and what is happening between China and Japan, and what 
might happen all over the world, all this sobers me, and, curiously 
enough, the burden seems to be a little lighter. 

You mentioned in one of your letters that I might attend a peace 
gathering on the 16th and 17th of October. I should like to do so but 
I fear I cannot leave India at this stage. I think my presence here does 
make a difference. The rumour that I am going to Europe in the 
autumn or winter is almost entirely without foundation. But certainly 
we shall give full cooperation to this gathering and to the committee 
formed for the purpose. I should like you to keep in touch with them 
and represent us whenever the necessity arises. 

You want my authority to represent India on some kind ot an execu- 
tive dealing with this Spanish affair. I do not quite understand what 
this central committee is, but certainly you can join it on our behalf 
and represent us there. Exactly whom you will represent, I do not 
quite know. But that is immaterial and we need not go into it. If 
necessary, I could get a formal Congress authorisation for you but I 
think for the moment you can act on my authority as Congress 
President. 

There is a kind of a Spain-India committee in India but it is a paper 
committee doing nothing. Indeed it has not got going. If you think 
that you would like a formal resolution of the Congress, you can send 
me more particulars of the committee and I shall put the matter before 
the Working Committee.... 

You seem to imagine that the coming of Congress ministries might 
release me to some extent. As a matter of fact the very opposite is 
happening 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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31. The Problems before the Congress Ministries 1 


It is after eight months that I am visiting Bombay. During this period 
many things have happened in India and in the world. After the Faiz- 
pur session of the Congress, the Delhi Convention and the A.I.C.C. meet- 
ings were held where the question of office was decided. Before that 
the Congress had come out triumphantly in the elections, and after the 
elections the decision on the question of office could not be postponed, 
and conditional acceptance was decided upon. It res- 'ted in a constitu- 
tional controversy on the question of assurances. The p«_ :f ion was clear- 
ed to a great extent, and the Congress decided upon acceptance of office. 
Following that decision. Congressmen formed ministries in six provinces. 
This was a new line of action so far as the Congress is concerned. 

After the acceptance of office many began to doubt whether the Con- 
gress fight for achieving Indian freedom was over or was to continue. 
When some of the Congressmen themselves began to feel like that, it is 
not at all surprising if the others also felt so. Yet, the fundamental 
policy of the Congress remains the same. Independence cannot be 
achieved through the councils. We can win it only by a greater struggle 
than what we had waged and we must prepare for it. 

World events are moving fast. Though it is called a civil war, the war 
that is in progress in Spain is a conflict between two forces, namely, demo- 
cracy and fascism. Indians sympathise with those who are fighting for 
democracy and have helped them to the extent a poor country like India 
can. Japan has been slicing China off bit by bit for her own benefit. 
Her latest act is re„. .ited by the Chinese people, possibly because they 
have gained in strength, or it might be because they became desperate 
and could not tolerate Japanese aggression any further. The Indian pro- 
blem is part of the world problem and it would be difficult to get a clear 
conception of the Indian problem unless one understands the world pro- 
blem properly. 

The Indian provinces are as big as the countries in Europe, each province 
having a problem of its own. The British Government is the same in 
all the Indian provinces, following a uniform policy. The Congress 
should also follow the same policy in all the provinces; if not, it might 
weaken its strength, as each province would begin to look at things from 
its provincial point of view. That forebodes danger. 

1. Speech at Bombay, 9 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 10 August 
1937. 
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Acceptance of office by the Congress does not mean that Indians have 
got Swaraj, and it would be foolish to say that there is Congress raj in 
provinces where the Congress has accepted office. If that is so, why 
should there have been so much agitation regarding the Government of 
India Act during the last three years? 'Hie Government of India Act has 
been given to India not because the British suddenly fell in love with 
Indians and their aspirations. The Act is a clever and subtle move on the 
part of the British who have experience of ruling over oppressed nations 
during the past 200 years. It is a clever move to divide Indians. The 
Government of India Act consists of two parts. The first one is the 
provincial autonomy part and the second is the federation part. The 
federal part of it is a slavish thing seeking to introduce a similar regime 
as is prevalent in any Indian state. If the federal part of the Act came 
into force it would be difficult to carry on the fight for Indian freedom, 
and so every man and woman should resist it and prevent its coming. 

Under the provincial autonomy scheme nothing big can be achieved. 
The big questions like poverty, unemployment, etc., cannot be solved 
till Indians are completely free. The Congress ministers now have to 
face difficulties at every turn. Offices were accepted by Congressmen, 
not because they thought that Swaraj could be won through ministries 
but because they believed that the strength of the masses could be in- 
creased and the Congress organisation could be strengthened. The biggest 
problem in India today is the kisan problem and the ministers will try 
to lessen the burden of the kisans as far as they can. Both those who 
were for acceptance of office and those who were against had the same 
objective in view, namely, strengthening the Congress and preparing for 
the fight for complete independence. 

There are different views within the Congress. The doors of the 
Congress are open to everyone who subscribes to the objective that India 
should have Purna Swaraj. The doors are shut against those who do 
not subscribe to that objective. When decision on acceptance of office 
was taken everyone knew the dangers of such a course. It was possible 
that there might be fighting on smaller questions and the bigger ques- 
tions might be forgotten. After consideration of the pros and cons, the 
decision was taken by the Congress. As to what might happen a few 
days hence, it is difficult to say at present. To believe that the Con- 
gress ministers will do wonders is to expect too much of them. What 
can the poor ministers do with their limited powers? Their hands and 
feet are tied. 

I deprecate unnecessary attacks on the Congress ministers for not do- 
ing this or that. Undue pressure ought not to be brought on them. 
It is for the people to strengthen the hands of the Congress ministers 
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instead of playing into the hands of the imperialists by attacking the 
Congress ministers. If the people do not like a minister or his actions, 
they have every right to remove him. But it would not be proper to 
attack him and still want him to retain his position as a minister. Weaken- 
ing the ministers would mean weakening themselves and the Congress. 
Individuals within the Congress ministries do not count. They are there 
because they are Congressmen. Anything that they may or may not do 
is the responsibility of the Congress. They are elected representatives of 
the people and any attack on them would be an attack on the Congress 
and the people themselves. The British are a clever people. The Act 
that they have introduced is to divide Indians and make them look at 
things from a provincial point of view. That is bound to happen as that 
is the objective of the first part of the Act. Hence it is essential to have 
a uniform policy for all the provinces so that the people might not fall 
into the trap placed for them. The people might attack the Congress 
ministers for not doing this or that and that is what is wanted by the 
British. For not doing a certain thing the people would get dissatisfied 
with the Congress ministers and the British would take advantage of that 
position to crush the Congress. 

Till now the work that the Congress carried on was quite different from 
the work that has now been undertaken by some Congressmen. The 
Congress has laid stress on organisation and discipline. It fought 
with the British Government and succeeded in its fight to a great ex- 
tent because of its discipline. But now the Congress has undertaken 
to follow some other method of work side by side with its usual activities. 

We are fighting to establish democracy and the Congress is a democra- 
tic organisation. Every Congressman has a right to express his view. I 
do not, for a minute, suggest that the people should give up making their 
just demands but I want to warn them against the pitfalls of bringing 
undue pressure and making uncalled-for attacks on the Congress minis- 
ters. The responsibility of the Congress ministers is the responsibility 
of every Congressman. If the ministers spend sleepless hours trying to 
solve difficult problems, I myself have spent sleepless hours to solve the 
self-same problems. Congressmen should place the demands of the 
workers and peasants before the people and popularise them. The 
ministers are after all the servants of the people and will have to come 
out of their offices if the people so desire. The attitude of the people 
towards the Congress ministers should be one of sympathetic watch- 
fulness and their actions should help the Congress ministries and not 
force them to take a certain course of action. 

I want everyone to understand the real meaning of democracy. The 
decision of the majority should be binding on everyone. That decision 
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should be accepted and carried out in a disciplined manner. There is 
pleasure in doing so. Democracy does not mean forcing the opinion 
of a particular city on the representatives of a whole province. 

I am honoured by the people for they have elected me as the Congress 
President twice continuously. There are but six months and a little 
more left for me to complete my tenure of office. I am anxiously look- 
ing forward to that day when I could transfer my burden. It is a 
heavy burden. The work of a Congress President is not an easy one. 
I have to attend to several things, enquire into many matters, issue suit- 
able instructions, etc. There is a possibility of mistakes being commit- 
ted. It is likely that I might break down before the tenure of office is 
over. Not that I would not have any responsibility after I transfer the 
burden of presidentship to some other shoulders, but it would certainly 
be a lesser burden. 

The Congress has demonstrated to the world what it can do with or- 
ganisation and discipline. It has been proved beyond doubt that the 
only organisation in the whole of India which can put up a fight is the 
Indian National Congress. 

The demarcation between the Congress and the non-Congress pro- 
ving in the country is evident and the difference would be more 
evident if the people help and cooperate with the Congress ministries. 
The Bengal ministry's attitude regarding the Andaman prisoners is curi- 
ous. The present ministry has stated, like its predecessor, that they 
will not consider the question of the Andaman prisoners until they give 
up hunger strike. It only shows the weakness of that ministry. The 
question of the Andaman prisoners is a question which has been agitating 
the whole country for a long time. When the hunger strike was start- 
ed, it is stated, the officers there passed insulting remarks against the 
prisoners. The question of the Andaman prisoners is not a question 
affecting the province of Bengal only but the whole country. It has 
therefore been decided to observe the Andaman Day on August 14 and 
I hope that everyone would join in celebrating that day. 


32. The Congress and the Federation 1 


I can say on behalf of the Congress that there cannot be any negotia- 
tion with the Viceroy or the British Government for the inauguration of 

1. Address to Congressmen at Bombay, 11 August 1937. From The Hindustan 
Times , 12 August 1937. 
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the federation. Mahatma Gandhi did not discuss the question with the 
Viceroy and will never discuss it. Anybody, even if he be a Congress 
minister, will be a traitor to the country if he, in any way, facilitates the 
inauguration of the federation. 

The Congress ministers and Congressmen in general want to break 
the front of the federation, the back of the federation and the left and 
right of the federation, and throw it at the face of those who framed it; 
because the federation means handing over of the destiny of India to 
British capitalists and vested interests. 

The question of the election of the leader of the Congress Party in 
the Bombay Assembly had been decided at the Congress Working Com- 
mittee meeting at Delhi. When called upon, Mr. K.F. Nariman did not 
place before the Working Committee any proof that Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel interfered in the election. So the Working Committee's decision 
should be taken as final. As a matter of fact, I had written to Mr. 
Nariman inquiring whether he wanted some members of the Working 
Committee to inquire into the affair, but Mr. Nariman did not reply. 

A strong volunteer organisation for the mass contact programme is 
very necessary. ITiough Congressmen have entered the legislatures, the 
real field of struggle is outside. 


33. The Congress and Mass Contact 1 


Our aim has always been the attainment of complete independence for 
India. The formation of Congress ministries does not alter our aim. 
It does not in any way change our policy of wrecking the constitution. 

The establishment of Congress ministries has not brought Congress 
raj. But it is wrong to say that they are utterly useless. If the minis- 
ters could achieve nothing then What was the need for having such a 
long controversy that had preceded the acceptance of office by the 
Congress? 

If the Congress ministers can achieve anything at all, they can do so 
only with the full support of the people. To weaken the ministries is to 
weaken the Congress. 

1. Speech at Bombay, 11 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 12 August 
1937. 
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Mass organisation is the only weapon with which we can face the 
British Government and it is to mass organisation that we must give our 
increased attention. 

Several things have happened since I last addressed a meeting at this 
very place. But the chief event has been the assumption of office by 
the Congress. Since 1919 the Congress has been following a policy of 
noncooperation with the government. Even when we were not engag- 
ed in active civil disobedience, our attitude had been one of non- 
cooperation. 

We have to support fully the Congress ministries because they are 
appointed by the people themselves. The only strength behind the 
ministries is the strength of the Congress, the strength of the people; 
and to weaken the ministries is to weaken the Congress. 

The British Government have not suddenly fallen in love with India 
and conferred a great privilege on her. Their only wish is to weaken 
the Congress. They thought that we would be involved in the little 
problems of the ministries. They hope to break our unity by the lure 
of power. Our aim is to consolidate and enhance our strength. The 
ministries are posed with problems every day. There are snares waiting 
for them at every step, and without the wholehearted support of the 
Congress and the people, they cannot carry on. 

I therefore appeal to you to strengthen the Congress by enrolling your- 
selves as Congress members in large numbers. The Muslim mass contact 
drive does not mean any separate programme for the Muslims. There can 
be no such separate programme. A political organization fighting for inde- 
pendence cannot think in terms of communities or communal interests. 
The doors of the Congress are open to all, and those who want full 
freedom for their motherland and bread for her starving millions should 
join the Congress. 


34. Political Consciousness among the People 1 


Our national work no longer consists in merely making speeches. New 
difficulties and problems have arisen which demand our attention and 

1. Speech at Bombay, 12 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 13 August 
1937. 
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energy. But public meetings and speeches are not yet entirely super- 
fluous. 

Why do I come here to address you? I come to place before you 
the various problems that face the country so that you could consider 
and think over them, hold discussions and then give your opinion 
through your ward, district and provincial Congress committees. It is 
thus alone, after a process of sifting and crystallization, that we can 
obtain the verdict of the whole country on important issues of national 
policy. That is the basis of democracy and we want to make that the 
basis of the Congress organization. I, therefore, appeal to you to use 
your powers of judgment and not follow anyone blindly, for that may 
kill your initiative. 

The only basis of Swaraj is the will of the masses. There should be 
Congress committees in every village and in every street where peo- 
ple should frequently meet to discuss various local and national problems. 
They would thus not only strengthen the national movement but also 
develop political consciousness among the people without which attain- 
ment of Swaraj would not be possible. 

The greatest problem is that of national freedom. Its solution requires 
the conscious effort on the part of the vast mass of the people. A new 
problem has been created by the acceptance of office. Do not be 
under the illusion that we have got any real power. The exigencies of 
the international situation have induced the British to make a show 
of transfer of some power to Indians but the British have reserved the 
real power for themselves. We have accepted office to strengthen 
the movement and to give what little relief we can to the people. But 
we should never forget that it involves no compromise with the funda- 
mental demands and that we should always be ready for the final struggle. 

Even now we must prepare to resist the poisonous scheme of federa- 
tion which would soon be inflicted on India. In the same way we 
should be ready to resist any attempt to involve us in any imperialist 
war. That can be done only by strengthening the Congress organization. 

We want our country to be a living country, where every man and 
woman should, by his or her conscious will, contribute to the general 
well-being and happiness of our people. 
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35. On the Policy ofthe Congress Ministries 1 


Question: Why is the ban on labour leaders not lifted by the Con- 
gress ministries? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Congress ministries have their own difficulties 
to face; the all-India contacts of the labour leaders of the Presidency are 
responsible for the delay in the removal of the restrictions against them. 

Q: What is your opinion about the Madras Government's recent 
communique ? 2 

JN: The communique is vague and might have been misconstrued. Not 
merely the Congress ministry, but any ministry should give the fullest 
freedom and liberty, as the common law in England, for expression of 
opinion and ideas. But no government can tolerate open preaching of 
violence. I would be extremely sorry if any government placed restric- 
tions against freedom of speech and spread of ideas so long as violence 
was not preached. 

Q: What shall be the Congress attitude towards the Coronation 
durbar? 

JN: The Congress ministers will have to carry out the Congress decision 
regarding the Coronation durbar, and if the British Government wants to 
avoid a conflict between the Congress ministers and the Governors, they 
should keep the King in England. 

Q: What is the best solution of the Palestine question? 

JN : The best solution of the Palestine question is to arrive at an ami- 
cable settlement through discussion between the Arabs and the Jews them- 
selves by keeping the British out of Palestine. I have the support of the 
leaders of both sides when I express this view. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 12 August 1937. From The Bombay 
Chronicle , 13 August 1937. 

2. The communique stated that the government's decision to release political pri- 
soners should not be interpreted as a licence for any form of subversive activities 
and warned the people against the spread of class hatred. 
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Q: What steps will be taken by the Congress to prevent the in- 
auguration of the federation? 

JN: That will depend on what tactics would have to be adopted at 
the particular time and I do not want to reveal at this stage what I 
think should be done. 

Q: What will be the policy of the Congress ministries? 

JN: The Working Committee meeting at Wardha will consider several 
questions arising out of the acceptance of office by Congressmen in six 
provinces. The whole question will be dealt with from an all-India 
point of view and a uniform policy will have to be evolved, though 
special provincial problems will be left for the consideration of the 
provincial parties concerned. 

The Working Committee might also consider the question of salaries 
of the ministers as also of the parliamentary secretaries and leave the details 
to be settled by the provincial parties. The problem of salaries is fun- 
damentally a difficult one. While during the old regime the authorities 
decided upcfn 10 or 15 per cent cut in the salaries, the Congress was 
looking at the reduction in salaries from an absolutely different stand- 
point. We have to take into consideration the general poverty of the 
country. It is not a question of abler the man higher the salary. The 
salary has to be fixed at a level beyond which it cannot be reduced fur- 
ther while keeping efficiency in view. 

Q: Do you think constructive criticism of the Congress ministries 
is desirable? 

JN: It is difficult to draw a line regarding criticism, constructive or 

destructive. Hostile criticism which leads to the weakening of the mi- 
nistries should be avoided. I do not mean that the Congress ministries 
should not be criticised. It is a matter of psychological approach to the 
problems. 

It is one thing to draw attention to certain things and pull up the 
ministers towards their duty and make criticisms which would strengthen 
the hands of the ministers, and quite another if it were hostile criticism. 
T o imagine that the Congress ministers can do everything is a false im- 
pression, and it would be wrong to proceed further on such a false im- 
pression and criticise the ministers. If a hostile mentality is prevailing, 
then it would only make the Congress ministers despair and do nothing. 
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Q: Will the question of Kakori prisoners and others result in a 
deadlock in the United Provinces? 

JN: The Indian Penal Code is a comprehensive thing under which 
anything and everything can be brought. The Code may require to be 
overhauled, but since it is an all-India measure it cannot be overhauled 
now. In regard to the special legislation which was meant to be used 
against the politicals, the position of the Congress is quite different and 
clear. There are several prisoners in the United Provinces who have 
been convicted for totally non-political offences. As a matter of fact, I 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment On charges of criminal intimi- 
dation and extortion. 3 That did not come under political offences. As, 
however, people knew me it was all right. Similarly there are several 
unknown persons who have been imprisoned on those charges. Then 
there arc several who have been sentenced on charges of bad antecedents. 
I consider the provisions relating to this as bad but I do not know how 
many share my views. Surely the ministry could not say that all those 
who have been sentenced on charges of bad antecedents or criminal 
intimidation and extortion should be released. It would have to go 
through individual cases and decide whether they were political or non- 
political cases. 

Q: Do you like the suggestion that there should be a Muslim Con- 
gress President in the coming year? 

JN: I welcome the suggestion but I am against the choice being made 
on purely communal grounds. It would be inadvisable and foolish for 
the Congress Working Committee to make suggestions as to who should 
be the President of the Congress next year. 

The job of the Congress President has become rather a heavy one and 
one cannot have communal considerations in mind in selecting the Con- 
gress President. Ordinarily speaking that would be an excellent thing 
and we would welcome it. But I am not prepared to consider the ques- 
tion solely from the point of view that it should be a gesture of goodwill 
towards a particular community. If the delegates to the Congress think 
that it would be a wise course, they are at liberty to do so. 

Q: What shall be the function of the army, the police and the 
jails under the Congress regime? 


3. See Selected 'Works, Vol. 1, pp. 252-257. 
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JN: The Congress after due consideration had decided to accept non- 
violence as its technique and policy. But even a pacifist government, re- 
quired to resist foreign invasion, cannot say that it will not use force to 
resist foreign aggression. Suppose there is a counter-revolution and there 
are attempts made to upset the government of the day, then even a paci- 
fist government which fails to convince the other party with arguments, 
will have to put down the counter-revolution through force of arms. 
Government is the coercive part of the state. Even a pacifist government 
has to maintain an army. There may be occasions when people, whether 
strikers or not, indulge in violence. No government can tolerate it be- 
cause such an outbreak of violence has dangerous potentialities and will 
have to be put down and brought under control. For example, in the 
city of Bombay, such an outbreak of violence would become a minor civil 
war and would upset the civic life of the city. The trouble might have 
been started with the best of motives, but later hooligans, who care a 
hoot for the rights of this or that side, join in the trouble just to loot. It 
would be the duty of the state to put the trouble down. The Congress 
ministers will have to instruct and see that the police do not take any 
peremptory action. They will have to judge each case on its merits before 
opening fire. 

Violence is vulgar and the use of it coarsens a nation. Violence always 
leads to further violence and never solves a problem. Even if it did solve 
one problem, it creates half a dozen more problems. It is a barbarous way 
of settling questions. But force cannot be entirely eliminated in the 
present conditions. For example, if I were to be in Spain today, my 
duty would be to take up a gun, fight for the Spanish Government and 
not sit quiet and see women and children slaughtered. The other alter- 
native left for me would be to do nothing at all and run away from the 
country. When I see violence being committed it shocks me because I 
am a civilised human being, and not because I am afraid. 

Q: In view of your recent speeches, would it be correct to say that 

you have changed your views regarding the Government of India Act? 

JN: To think so would be to show lack of intelligence. 

Q: Do you think that reduction of salaries will partly solve India’s 

poverty? 

JN: 'Hie real way to remove poverty from our land lies through 
changing the entire social structure. The lowered salaries that are being 
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received by the Congress ministers will in no way solve the problem of 
Indian poverty. This only serves as an example for others in the govern- 
ment to follow. So long as there is no check on the enormous profits 
made by the industrialists and others, the problem cannot be effectively 
solved. The salaries that the officials receive are monstrous. In Japan, 
which is one of the richest countries in the world, the salaries of half a 
dozen high officials may not exceed the salary received by a single high- 
salaried man in India. The chief of police there receives something be- 
tween rupees four hundred to five hundred and the ordinary constable 
between rupees forty to fifty, while in India the police chief receives 
about twenty five hundred and the ordinary constable about rupees 
twenty seven only. One can very well see the enormous differences that 
exist in the salaries of the high and the low. 

I am personally against giving up of wants deliberately. If there are 
a large number of people receiving small salaries, and a few receive very 
high salaries, it is vulgar and improper for the high officials to receive 
high salaries. The general level of living in India should be raised. I 
do not mind however high it may go. 


36. To Sajjad Zaheer 1 


Allahabad 
August 25, 1937 


My dear Banne, 

I understand that some kind of a demonstration took place a few days 
back in front of the kutcliery in which a considerable number of kisans 
were involved. These kisans apparently came with some grievances against 
their zamindars. 2 In the course of this demonstration slogans and cries 
were raised against the Congress and the Congress ministry. I have 
not been able to find out yet in detail as to what actually happened. I 
happened to see Lai Bahadur yesterday and I asked him about it. He 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. On 17 August 1937, a number of tenants, wlio had been forcibly ejected from 
their lands in Allahabad district, marched in procession shouting slogans against 
the zamindars. 
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told me something but that was not enough and I asked him to get 
further particulars from you. 

Some important questions of principle are involved in this matter, 
such as the desirability of Congressmen demonstrating against and con- 
demning the Congress ministries and the Congress. Further, the use of the 
red flags in such functions. It is desirable that we should consider these 
fully. It may be necessary to have a meeting of the town Congress 
committee for the purpose. But before we call that I should like to 
know all the facts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. To A. B. Tribhuwan 1 


Allahabad 
August 26, 1937 


Dear Mr. Tribhuwan, 2 

I am in receipt of your letter of August 12th together with the appeal. 3 
You must know that it has been repeatedly stated on behalf of the Con- 
gress that the Indian Christian community has an honoured place in our 
political and social life. But I do not think it is right for you or for any- 
one else to think of ministries in connection with communal and religious 
groups. That seems to me to lead to dangerous consequences. The 
Congress is pledged to protect and encourage minorities. But it would 
become an absurdity if cabinets are formed on a communal basis. The 
first consideration in the Congress is the political consideration. You 
yourself say that up to now Indian Christians have maintained an attitude 
of strict neutrality so far as the Congress and the British Government 
are concerned. Do you not feel that this very neutral position makes it 
a little difficult for them to be considered as Congressmen? I know, of 
course, that there are good Congressmen among the Christians. But for 
the moment, I am referring to the community as a whole. I imagine 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-76/1937, p. 463, N.M.M.L. 

2. A pleader in Ahmednagar. 

3. He had appealed for representation of the Indian Christian community in the 
provincial ministries formed by the Congress. 
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that the Indian Christians, if they took a lead in the nationalist move- 
ment, would take a much larger share in it than their numbers warrant, 
because generally speaking their educational standards are higher. 

As you know, the cabinets in the various provinces have already been 
formed and the question of changing them does not arise at present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38. To B’ Pattabhi Sitaramayya 1 


Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I understand that your P.C.C. executive passed a resolution on the 17th 
August regarding the attitude of Congressmen towards the Congress 
ministry. This resolution rightly lays down that Congressmen should 
not condemn the conduct of the ministry in the press or on the plat- 
form. Further it goes on to say that no Congress committee, other 
than the Andhra P.C.C., should discuss the conduct of the ministry at 
its meeting and that doubts, if any, should be intimated to the Andhra 
P.C.C. 

I do not quite understand what is meant by the latter part of this 
resolution. But it may mean that practically all discussion on public 
issues is not to take place in Congress committees or in the public, 
except by opponents of the Congress. This seems to me an unsafe policy. 
The position we have to face today is undoubtedly peculiar and full of 
difficulty. We are on the one hand an agitational organisation; on the 
other hand, we are indirectly responsible for some provincial governments. 
If we disapprove of those provincial governments, it is in our power, as 
the Congress, to remove them. If so, it is a little absurd for us to criticise 
our own creations. And yet if we suppress the public consideration of the 
problems before the ministries, we suppress all initiative in our local com-, 
mittees and primary members and this would lead to the winding up of 
a great deal of our mass activity. We have to build up our strength on 
the initiative of primary members and local committees. It is a little 
difficult to draw the line but I would like the fullest discussion on such 

1. A.l.C.C. File No. P-3(i) /1937-38, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 
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matters. But the discussion is to take place in a friendly and construc- 
tive way and to be in the nature of recommendations. If that background 
is kept, no harm can be done. I should like you and your committee to 
consider this aspect of the question. I fear that any tendency to sup- 
press frank discussion will lead to undesirable consequences and bitter- 
ness. It might even lead to the very thing that we desire to avoid, that 
is a condemnation of ministries. We have to proceed on democratic 
lines and to develop both the freedom and the discipline of a democracy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Juvvaharlal Nehru 


39. The Right Perspective 1 


The formation of Congress ministries in six provinces has brought a 
breath of fresh air in the turgid and authoritarian atmosphere of India. 
New hopes have arisen, new visions full of promise float before the eyes 
of the masses. We breathe more freely for the moment at least. And 
yet our task is infinitely harder, more complex, and dangers and difficul- 
ties beset us at every step. We are apt to be misled by the illusion that 
we possess power, when the reality of power is not within our grasp. But 
the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people and if we cannot dis- 
charge this to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfulfilled and visions un- 
realised, the burden or disillusion will also be ours. The difficulty lies 
in the inherent contradiction of the situation, in the vastness of India s 
problems demanding a far-reaching and radical remedy, which it is not 
in our power to give under present conditions. We have to keep the 
right perspective always before us, the objectives for which the Congress 
stands, the independence of India and the ending of the poverty of the 
people. We have at the same time to labour for smaller ends which 
bring some immediate relief to the masses. We have to act simultaneous- 
ly on this double front. 

If we are to achieve any success in this great enterprise, we must keep 
faith with our people, be frank with them, take them into our confidence, 
and tell them our difficulties and what we can hope to achieve and what 

1. Allahabad, 30 August 1037. The Leader, 4-6 September 1937. Reprinted in 
Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 283-300. 
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we cannot, till greater power comes to us. We must examine the prin- 
ciples on which we stand, the anchor which holds us, for to forget them 
is to cast ourselves on a sea of pettiness and trivial detail, with no light- 
house to guide us on our path. We dare not grow complacent. 

All our activities must therefore be guided by the objective of Indian 
independence. No Congressman, whether he is a minister or a village 
worker, can afford to forget this for then he will lose the right perspec- 
tive which is essential for all of us. To achieve this independence we 
have to get rid of the new constitution, and so the minister, who func- 
tions under this very constitution, will always think in terms of replacing 
this by another, framed by the Indian people, through a constituent 
assembly. That thought, though it might not materialise in action for 
some time, should govern his outlook. The next major step in that 
direction will come when the attempt is made to thrust federation on us 
against our declared will. That attempt has to be combated, in the as- 
semblies as well as outside, and we shall use all our strength to prevent 
this federation from functioning. 

Those of us, who have to shoulder the burden of directing national 
policy and giving a lead to our people, have to think in even wider 
terms and to look often beyond the frontiers of India. Our own pro- 
blems have to be seen in relation to international problems, the possibili- 
ties of great crises or wars. The Congress has laid down our policy in 
the event of such crisis developing, and if we are to abide by that policy, 
as we must, we must ever keep it in mind. The recent despatch of 
Indian troops to Shanghai is a reminder of how our resources are utilised 
for protecting imperialist interests. This exploitation of India will con- 
tinue and grow unless we are vigilant. It might land us, almost unawares, 
in a war, not of our seeking, but in the interests of the very imperialism 
which we seek to remove from India. Congressmen must therefore not 
allow themselves to forget the international implications of what happens 
in India. Our ministries are not directly concerned with those larger 
events, but indirectly they may also come in contact with them and 
might be able to influence them. 

The Congress has laid repeated stress on civil liberty and on the right 
of free expression of opinion, free association and combination, a free 
press, and freedom of conscience and religion. We have condemned 
the use of emergency powers and ordinance and special legislation to 
oppress the Indian people, and have declared in our programme that we 
shall take all possible steps to end these powers and legislation. The 
acceptance of office in the provinces does not vary this policy, and in- 
deed much has already been done to give effect to it. Political prisoners 
have been released, the ban on numerous organisations removed, and 
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press securities have been returned. It is true that something still 
remains to be done in this respect, but this is not because of any lack 
of desire to take further steps on the part of Congress ministries, but 
because of extraneous difficulties. I trust that it will soon be possible 
to complete this task and to redeem our pledge in full by the repeal 
of all repressive and abnormal provincial legislation. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic should remember the peculiar difficulties under which the Congress 
ministers have to function, and not be overeager to cast the blame on 
them for something for which they are not responsible. 

Civil liberty is not for us merely an airy doctrine or a pious wish but 
something which we consider essential for the orderly development and 
progress of a nation. It is the civilized approach to a problem about 
which people differ, the nonviolent way of dealing with it. To crush 
a contrary opinion forcibly and allow it no expression, because we dis- 
like it, is essentially of the same genus as cracking the skull of an opponent 
because we disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtue of 
success. The man with the cracked skull might collapse and die, but 
the suppressed opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives 
and prospers the more it is sought to be crushed with force. History 
is full of such examples. Long experience has taught us that it is dan- 
gerous in the interest of truth to suppress opinions and ideas; it has 
further taught us that it is foolish to imagine that we can do so. It is 
far easier to meet an evil in the open and defeat it in fair combat in 
people’s minds, than to drive it underground and have no hold on it or 
proper approach to it. Evil flourishes far more in the shadows than in 
the light of day. 

But what is good and what is evil may itself be a doubtful matter, and 
who is then to deci 1 :? Governments all over the world are not known 
to be particularly competent in giving such decisions, and official censors 
are not an attractive crowd. Yet governments have to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility and they cannot discuss the philosophy of a question when 
action is demanded. In our imperfect world we have often to prefer a 
lesser evil to a greater one. 

For us it is not merely a matter of giving effect to a programme to 
which we have given adherence. Our entire approach to the question 
must be psychologically different. It cannot be the policeman’s approach 
which has been so characteristic of the British Government in India, the 
method of force and violence and coercion. Congress ministries should 
avoid, as far as possible, all coercive processes and should try to win over 
their critics by their actions and, where possible, by personal contacts. 
Even if they fail in converting the critic or the opponent, they will make 
him innocuous, and the public sympathy, which almost invariably goes 
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to a victim of official action, will no longer be his. They will win the 
public to their side and thus create an atmosphere which is not favourable 
to wrong action. 

But in spite of this approach and this desire to avoid coercive action, 
occasions may arise when Congress ministries cannot avoid taking some 
such action. No government can tolerate the preaching of violence 
and communal strife, and if this unfortunately takes place, it has to be 
curbed by having recourse to the coercive processes of the ordinary law. 
We believe that there should be no police censorship or banning of 
books and newspapers and the largest freedom should be given to the 
expression of opinions and ideas. The way we have been cut off from 
progressive literature from abroad by the policy of the British Govern- 
ment is a public scandal. We must get rid of these bans and censor- 
ships and nurture the free soil from which the life of the intellect can 
grow and the creative faculties can take shape. But still, it must be 
remembered that there may be exceptional cases of books and news- 
papers which are so manifestly of an obscene character or promote vio- 
lence or communal hatred and conflict that some action to check them 
has to be taken. 

A number of political prisoners, convicted for violent activities, have 
recently been released by the Congress ministries after long terms in 
prison. They have been welcomed by the public and by Congressmen, 
and we have been asked if this welcome did not signify an approval 
of violence. That question reveals an ignorance of public psychology 
and of the minds of Congressmen. The public and Congressmen alike 
welcomed them because of the mantle of long suffering that they bore. 
How many of them had spent their entire youth in prison, how many 
had faced death without flinching? 

They had erred and pursued a wrong path, they had followed a policy 
injurious to the very cause they sought to serve, but they had paid for 
it in pain and torment and by long years in solitary cells. They had 
come to realise that the old policy of theirs was utterly wrong. And 
so the public welcomed them and friendly faces greeted them wherever 
they went. Has this not got a lesson for governments who imagine 
that by suppressing a number of individuals they solve a problem? 
They succeed thereby in intensifying that very problem, and public sym- 
pathy, which might well have been against the individual's deeds, turns 
to him because of his suffering. 

The problem of the political prisoners in the Andamans is with us to- 
day and we see the amazing folly of the government in pursuing a 
policy which is creating a frenzy of excitement among the public. Thus 
they intensify the very atmosphere which they seek to remove. 
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The Congress ministries have rightly followed a contrary policy be- 
cause they try to move with public approval, and seek to win over these 
brave young men, and create an atmosphere favourable to the working 
of the Congress programme. In that favourable atmosphere even wrong 
tendencies will wilt and wither away. Everybody of any consequence in 
Indian politics knows that terrorism is a thing of the past in India. It 
would have vanished even earlier but for the policy of the British Go- 
vernment in Bengal. Violence is not killed by violence, but by a dif- 
ferent approach and by removing the causes which lead to it. 

On these comrades of ours, who have been released after one or two 
decades of prison life, rests a special responsibility to be loyal to the 
Congress policy and to work for the fulfilment of the Congress pro- 
gramme. The foundation of that policy is nonviolence and the noble struc- 
ture of the Congress has been built on that firm foundation. It is neces- 
sary that this should be remembered by all Congressmen, for it is even 
more important today than it has so far been. Loose talk encouraging 
violence and communal conflict is especially harmful at the present junc- 
ture and it might do grave injury to the Congress cause, as well as 
embarrass the Congress ministries. We are no longer children in poli- 
tics; we have grown to man’s estate and we have big work ahead, big 
conflicts to face, difficulties to overcome. Let us face them like men 
with courage and dignity and discipline. Only through a great organi- 
sation deriving its sanctions from the masses can we face our 
problems, and great mass organisations are built up through peaceful 
methods. 

The basic problems of India relate to the peasantry and the industrial 
workers, and of the two, the agrarian problem is far the most important. 
The Congress ministries have already begun to tackle this, and execu- 
tive orders have been passed to bring some temporary relief to the mas- 
ses. Even this little thing has brought joy and hope to our peasants 
and they are looking forward eagerly to the greater change to come. 
There is some danger in this eager expectation of the paradise to come, 
for there is no immediate paradise in prospect. The Congress minis- 
tries, with the best will in the world, are incapable of changing the 
social order and the present economic system. They are bound down 
and restricted in a hundred ways and have to move in a narrow orbit. 
That indeed was, and is, a principal reason for our opposition to this 
new constitution. We must therefore be perfectly frank with our peo- 
ple and tell them what we can do and what we cannot do under present 
conditions. That very inability of ours becomes a powerful argument 
in favour of the vital change which will give us real power. 
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But meanwhile we have to go as far as we possibly can to give relief to 
them. We must face this task courageously and not be afraid of vested 
interests and those who would obstruct us. The real measure of the 
success of Congress ministries will be the change in the agrarian laws 
that they bring about and the relief they give to the peasantry. This 
change in the laws will come from the legislature, but the value of that 
change will be enhanced if the Congress members of the legislatures 
keep in close touch with their constituencies and inform the peasantry 
of their policies. 

Congress parties in the legislatures should also keep in touch with 
Congress committees and with public opinion generally. By this frank 
approach they will get the friendly cooperation of the public and will 
be in touch with the realities of the situation. The masses will thus 
also be trained and disciplined in the democratic method. 

A change in the land laws will bring some relief to our peasantry, but 
our objective is a much bigger one and for that the pre-requisite is the 
development of the organised strength of the peasantry. Only by their 
own strength can they ultimately progress or resist the inroads that vest- 
ed interests might make on them. A boon given from above to a weak 
peasantry may be taken away later, and even a good law may have 
little value because it cannot be enforced. The proper organisation of 
the peasants in Congress committees in villages thus becomes essential. 

In regard to the industrial workers, the Congress has not so far deve- 
loped a detailed programme because the agrarian situation dominates 
the Indian scene. Some important principles have, however, been laid 
down in the Karachi resolution and in the election manifesto. Labour's 
right to form unions and to strike has been recognised and the principle 
of the living wage approved of. The policy recently outlined by the 
Bombay Government in respect of industrial workers has the general 
approval of the Working Committee. This policy is by no means a 
final policy or an ideal one. But it represents what can be attempted 
and done under present conditions and within a relatively short period 
of time. I have no doubt that if this programme is given 
effect to, it will bring relief to labour and, what is even more 
important, give it organisational strength. The very basis of 
this programme and policy is the strengthening of workers' 

organisations. The Bombay Government declare, in their state- 
ment of labour policy, that “they are convinced that no legislative 
programme can be a substitute for the organised strength of the work- 
ing class, and till organizations of workers, run on genuine trade union 
lines, grow up v in the various fields of employment, no lasting good can 
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accrue. Government are therefore anxious to assist in removing real 
hindrances in the way of the growth of the organisation and to promote 
collective bargaining between the employers and the employees. Means 
will be devised to discourage victimisation of workers for connection 
with a labour organisation and participation in legitimate trade union 
activity/' 

With regard to trade disputes, the Bombay Government propose 
legislation to ensure that no reduction in wages or other change in the 
conditions of employment to the disadvantage of the workers should 
take place till they have had sufficient time and opportunity for having 
the facts and merits of the proposed change examined and all avenues 
of peaceful settlement of the dispute explored, either through the chan- 
nel of voluntary negotiation, conciliation or arbitration, or by the machi- 
nery of the law. A corresponding obligation would rest on the workers 
in respect of demands on their behalf. This means that before a trade 
dispute develops into open conflict there must be an intermediate stage 
of negotiation or arbitration. It does not mean that there is compul- 
sory arbitration ending in an award which is finally binding on all 
parties whether they accept it or not. 

Compulsory arbitration of this latter kind has always been opposed by 
labour for it strikes at the root of one of their most cherished rights— 
the right to strike. They also fear with considerable justification that 
in such a compulsory proceeding in a capitalist country, the weight of 
the state is likely to be cast on the side of the employers. And so they 
would be tied hand and foot, unable to use the only weapon which they 
possess and which a century of hard struggle has given them. That is 
not the present proposal for that would be contrary to the Congress 
policy of recognising the workers' right to strike. That right to strike 
is fully maintained, but an intermediate stage is provided for to explore 
avenues of settlement of the dispute. This policy, I am convinced, will 
be highly to the advantage of all concerned, and especially of labour. 
Our labour is weak and disorganized and unable to stand up for its 
rights. The long record of sporadic strikes is a record of almost conti- 
nuous failure. It is true that even unsuccessful strikes sometimes streng- 
then the labour movement, but the reverse is still more true, and the 
present feeble state of our labour movement bears witness to this. For 
years past labour has been fighting a constant rearguard action against 
wage-cuts, almost helpless to prevent them. If some such legislation, 
as is proposed in Bombay, had been in existence, it would have been 
far more difficult to reduce wages and labour would have been in a much 
better position to bargain on equal terms with the employers, with pro- 
bably a friendly public opinion to back it. 
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The strike is a powerful weapon, the only real weapon of labour. It has 
to be cherished and preserved and used in an organised and disciplined 
way with effect when necessity arises. To use it casually and spo- 
radically is to blunt it and thus weaken labour itself. Behind the strike 
there must be a strong organization and public opinion. This organiza- 
tion seldom develops if there are frequent partial and sporadic strikes 
which fail. 

Organization therefore is the primary need of labour, and all who 
wish well for labour must help in the building up of strong trade unions. 
They must remember that any form of violence, whether during a strike 
or at other times, is injurious to labour's interests. It drives the state 
into the opposing ranks and provokes far greater violence on the part of 
the states. It disorganises labour and irritates public opinion. In India 
it sometimes leads to communal violence which diverts attention im- 
mediately from labour's demands. Labour, above everything, cannot 
afford to be communal or to encourage communalism. 

The recent strike 2 in Cawnpore had many lessons to teach us. Much 
was made in the newspapers of the firing that took place there and I 
was even misrepojted as having said that I approved of this firing. As 
a matter of fact I knew nothing of this firing at the time and I said so. 
Subsequently I found that this firing was a trivial and individual affair 
of little significance. An individual had fired in a moment of excite- 
ment but had fortunately caused no great injury to anyone. But what 
is worth noting is that occasional stone-throwing from the crowd was 
indulged in largely by communal elements who were out for trouble. 
They did not want a settlement. Even when a settlement was arrived 
at, these communal elements tried their utmost to upset it and prevent 
the workers from returning to the mills. Fortunately their influence 
was not great and the workers' leaders succeeded, after a hard night's 
work, in explaining the situation to the workers and getting them to re- 
sume work. This difficulty would not have arisen if the workers had 
been properly organised in a trade union. 

The lesson, therefore, is: strengthen the organisation and beware of 
communalism and violence. 

The workers and their leaders know well that the Congress ministries 
are friendly to them and wish to help them in every possible way. Cir- 
cumstances beyond their control may prevent them today from going as 
far as they would like to. But, for the first time in its history, the 

2. The strike, which had commenced in July 1937, was called off on 9 August 
following the appointment of a labour enquiry committee under the chairman- 
ship of Rajendra Prasad. 
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workers' movement has friendly provincial governments in six provinces, 
and the chance of remedying some of its ills and developing its strength 
and organisation. They will injure their own cause by embarrassing 
these governments and withholding their cooperation from them. 

Questions have arisen as to the attitude of Congress committees and 
Congressmen generally towards Congress ministries and the provincial 
governments where they function. Are they to criticise publicly or only 
privately or say nothing at all? What should our public activities be 
now in these six provinces? 

It is manifest that the Congress is more important than any ministry. 
Ministries may come or go, but the Congress goes on till it fulfils its 
historic mission of achieving national independence for India. That 
achievement will come, not through ministries, but through the orga- 
nised strength of the Indian people acting through the Congress. When 
that achievement comes in full measure the Congress might well cease 
to exist. Its task will be done. But till then it is the emblem of our 
strength and unity and national purposes, and we must strengthen it 
in every way. That strength comes from day to day service of the mas- 
ses and by developing their initiative and habits of democratic discussion. 

It is patent that for a Congress committee to condemn a Congress 
ministry is both improper and absurd. It is as if one Congress com- 
mittee condemned another. r rhe ministries, being the creation of the 
Congress, can be ended at any time by the Congress. If they are not 
good enough, let us end them or mend them. If we are not prepared 
to do so, then let us put up with them. Therefore condemnation is 
out of the question. If we think at any time that they ought to go, 
then we should take the proper steps under our constitution to bring 
this about. 

On the other hand, for Congress committees and Congressmen to 
become silent and tongue-tied spectators of the doings of a Congress 
government would be equally absurd. Vital subjects, like the agrarian 
problem, will be considered by the legislatures, and all of us are, or 
should be, interested in these. Congress committees have every right to 
discuss them and send their suggestions and recommendations and popu- 
lar demands to the provincial Congress committee concerned. That 
course should prove helpful both to the legislature and the P.C.C. 
Friendly criticism or suggestions should always be welcome; it is the 
friendliness and mode of approach that matter. Any attempt to 
embarrass the Congress ministries and put difficulties in their way will 
end in embarrassing ourselves. We are all soldiers in the same cause, 
comrades in the same great enterprise, and whether we are ministers or 
village workers, we should deal with each other in a spirit of cooperation 
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with a desire to help and not to hinder. But we have to be vigilant also 
and ever alert, and not permit complacency to creep in, deadening our 
public activities and gradually crushing the spirit of our movement. It 
is that spirit that counts and the public activity that results from it, for 
only that can supply the driving force to carry us forward to our goal, 
and only on that can we base a structure of democratic freedom. The 
small gains that may come to us will be of little consequence if they 
come at the cost of that spirit. 

We aim at national independence and a democratic state. Demo- 
cracy is freedom but it is also discipline, and we must therefore develop 
both the freedom and the discipline of democracy among our people. 


40. To S. M. Joshi 1 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

Your letter of the 27th. I do not know the details of the scheme of 
village panchayat that the Bombay Government has put forward. 3 So 
I cannot give an opinion. It is true, as you say, that an official pancha- 
yat may come in the way of the development of wider Congress pancha- 
yats. There is that risk and yet that risk has to be taken, I think. If 
we do not take it, somebody else does and he starts village panchayats 
on an utterly wrong basis. I should like these panchayats to be elected 
on as wide a basis as possible, possibly adult suffrage, and to be given 
some criminal and civil powers. Probably they will abuse this and there 
will be rival parties and the like. That cannot be helped. We have 
to pass through a stage like that. If these panchayats are formed on 
a more limited basis, then the Congress panchayat plays an important 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-37/1937, p. 401, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); joined the freedom struggle, 1930; founder-member of Congress Socia- 
list Party, 1934; in detention, 1943-46; chief organiser, Rashtra Seva Dal, 
which was banned 1941-42 and 1947; general secretary, Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti, 1956-61; member, Bombay Assembly, 1952-62; chairman, Praja Socialist 
Party, 1963-64 and of Samyukta Socialist Party, 1964; member, Lok Sabha, 
1967-71. 

3. The scheme proposed that every viliage with a population of 2,000 or more 
should have a village panchayat of elected representatives. 
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role as representing the popular masses. It will probably capture the 
official panchayat. I agree with you that we must do nothing to weaken 
the Congress in the villages or elsewhere. And whether there are offi- 
cial panchayats or not we must have strong village Congress committees, 
because it is these that will have to function as our organs of struggle. 
It should be possible for us to keep these going on a mass basis even with 
the official panchayats. The whole thing depends so much on how it 
is worked out and what the outlook of the organiser is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To M. G. Nat es a Chettiar 1 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 

Dear Sir, 2 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th August sending me a copy of 
a bill for the abolition of the Partible Permanently Settled Estates in 
Madras. I am unable to send you any detailed opinion on this subject 
without a closer study of the problem in Madras. I have no doubt that 
these big estates in Madras or elsewhere have to be abolished. But 
the exact manner of doing so deserves careful consideration. Not being 
conversant with the details of the land system in Madras, I cannot make 
any specific suggestion at present. Much will depend on the amount to 
be paid as compensation. It is desirable in any event that these matters 
should be considered fully. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-76/1937, p. 411, N.M.M.L. 

2. Member, Madras Assembly. His bill sought the abolition of partible zamindaris 
in the Madras Presidency, as they were small holdings. 
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42. To Prime Minister, U. P. Government 1 


Allahabad 
September 6, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I am addressing you on the subject of the postal censorship of letters. 
If it is considered desirable or inevitable to continue this, I have no 
particular objection. I do not know how far this is a provincial matter 
or an all-India matter. It is quite possible that this postal censorship 
is controlled by all-India authorities. For the moment I am not 
writing to you about the principle of the thing. 

My purpose in addressing you is a much more limited and smaller 
one. If letters have to be opened and regummed, I suggest that at least 
this should be done efficiently and with the least trouble to the addres- 
see. At the present moment this opening and regumming is carried out 
in a stupid and clumsy way which almost invariably ends in attaching the 
letter to the envelope. It is difficult to get it out. Most of my letters, 
both private and official, come in this way and my colleagues have the 
same complaint. The postal censors have specialised in a particular 
kind of dark gum which spoils the envelope and the letter and by itself 
is not a thing of beauty. If it is possible to introduce a little efficiency 
and neatness about this unsavoury business, many of us would feel 
grateful. 

I might add that it is a fairly common complaint that letters are not 
delivered at all and disappear in the post. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Home Department (Political) File No. 32/8/37, National Archives of India. 


43. The Congress and the Labour Problem 1 


I have been anxious to meet and address the workers of Bombay be- 
cause in this city the problem of workers is the most important one and 

1. Speech at Bombay, 11 September 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 12 
September 1937. 
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their conditions are fairly bad. The labour question of the city inva- 
riably assumes an all-India character. 

I have dealings all over the country and the problem of the workers 
is not as important as the problem of the kisans, if one were to look 
at it from an all-India point of view. The kisans form the majority 
of the thirty five crores in India. So long as the problem of the kisans 
is not solved, it would be difficult to solve the other problems. If there 
are thousands of unemployed among the workers, there are lakhs among 
the kisans. In the interest of the workers themselves it is necessary that 
the kisan problem should be immediately tackled. If that is not solved, 
it would be like a heavy stone hanging round the neck of the workers. ’ 

I come from an agricultural province, where, except in Cawnpore, the 
acute problem is that of the kisans. There are several difficulties 
and impediments in political work, but since the acceptance of 
office by the Congress the difficulties of some Congress leaders have 
only increased. The Congress stands for Swaraj. It wants a democra- 
tic form of government. The power so far in India is in the hands of 
a few. That was so even before the British came to India. But 
since the last few years things have begun to change. There are very 
few countries in the world where the power is in the hands of a few. 
In Europe the monarchs have been removed but in India, with the 
advent of the British, the old rajas and maharajas flourish. 

For the last several years an agitation has been going on for com- 
plete freedom for the country both through the Congress and otherwise. 
The common people always suffer if the political power is in the hands 
of a few, whether they are British or Indian. But if there is a real 
democratic system of government, no one suffers as the power is in the 
hands of the people in general. That is real Swaraj. Hence India can 
be said to have attained Swaraj only when the British control is remov- 
ed from India. For that it is necessary to struggle, and for carrying on 
that struggle strength is a necessity which cannot be had by sitting 
quiet. For example, strike is a weapon of the workers against the 
oppression of the employers. If the strike is an organised and united 
one, the workers would succeed; if not, it might end in failure. The 
question now is that the people should have both strength and organi- 
sation. That is not an easy thing to achieve. If it is difficult to orga- 
nise and unite all the workers of Bombay, then one can imagine the 
difficulty in organising and uniting thirty five crores of Indians. The 
Indian National Congress, which was at first in the hands of a few in 
the upper strata of society, has slowly spread its organisation and has 
today reached the masses of the country. After the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the kisans began to take interest in the Congress and the 
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Congress through their strength is able to fight British imperialism 
which is feared by many nations. This is no small achievement. This 
conflict may not have brought any result but it has most certainly 
increased the strength and organisation of the people of the country. 

One cannot achieve freedom in instalments. What is got by instal- 
ments cannot be called Swaraj. In a country there cannot be two 
powers ruling at the same time. It is either one power or the other 
that is ruling and not both. One might be fighting for the country's 
freedom, one might have reached the very foot of the fort that is to be 
captured, yet one cannot say that the fort has been captured. As a matter 
of fact, the heaviest and the most intense fighting takes place just then. 

The Congress has decided to accept office and Congress ministries are 
functioning in some provinces. But the British rule in India continues 
to be there. For example, the Congress ministers cannot issue any 
orders to the army which is still under the control of the British and the 
army is everything for a country. Then, again, there is the civil service 
over which the ministry has no control. The salaries of the civil servants 
cannot be touched. What the Congress ministries can do are odd bits 
here and there. The problem of poverty and attainment of freedom 
is still there. The Government of India is. such that the real power is 
still in the hands of the foreigners. The Congress has decided to resist 
the federal part of the Government of India Act as it is worse than the 
provincial part of the scheme. 

For the common people it is a bit difficult to understand the position 
of the Congress after its acceptance of office. I am not surprised at the 
difficulty as I myself have been feeling the peculiarity of the situation. 
I do not know how all this is going to end. The Congress is in a way 
responsible for the Congress ministries in seven provinces and has to face 
accusations of not having done this or that. This is the reason why my- 
self and some others were opposed to acceptance of office. But it was 
thought that the Congress ministers might help the people and do some 
odd bits here and there and strengthen the organisation. Congress 
ministers can remain in their present position only so long as they are 
able to do at least a little towards the betterment of the conditions of 
the people. The moment it is found that they can do nothing useful 
they will have to vacate those places. But the question of how long 
they should remain and when they should come out is not an easy one. 
They have been there for the last two months and I think many things 
that we wished for have not been done. 

But one fact has to be recognised. The whole atmosphere has 
changed, the people have gained strength and the organisational work 
also has increased since the Congress ministries came into existence. For 
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example, in the United Provinces the Congress ministry, which pro- 
posed to bring in some legislation to relieve the burden of taxation and 
indebtedness of the kisans, has issued orders that no prosecutions should 
be launched against the kisans till the legislation is passed. This does 
not mean that all their difficulties have been removed, but they certain- 
ly have been lessened. Who knows what will happen to the ministers? 
They were in jail some time ago and they might again be there some 
time later. They have accepted office under the orders of the Congress 
so that the people may gain strength for a bigger conffict with British 
imperialism. 

I think that either the ministers would have to tolerate the interfer- 
ence for some time or break off immediately. If on a really big issue 
there is a conflict between the ministers and the Governor, then they 
will have to resign and go back to their old field of work. But, if in 
the meantime something can be done for the people, it should not be 
missed. Ministers cannot be expected to come and explain to the pub- 
lic what happens in the secretariat or between them and the Governor. 
It is a peculiar situation. Some people think that the Congress ministers 
are not making the necessary efforts to get this or that done. The 
ministers and a few others might be aware that attempts are being made, 
but they cannot come out and say what is happening till it is decided' 
one way or the other. 

I am the President of the Congress. I receive several complaints 
about the working of the Congress committees. Immediately I come 
to know about such things, I do not mention anything to the public, 
but I write to them first, then meet and discuss with them. The Con- 
gress ministers are there because the Congress has asked them to accept 
office. They will come out when they are asked to do so. For exam- 
ple, none of them accepted office till the Congress decided to accept 
office, though they were invited to form the ministries. I understand 
the difficulties in the way of the ministers. After all, they have to work 
with the same old machinery. The system is the same though the 
ministers are different. If the whole outlook has to be changed, it is 
essential to change the whole system and that can be done only when 
there is Swaraj. The Congress is the only organisation in the country 
which can fight the British Government. It contains men and groups 
who differ in ideas. The conditions of the workers cannot be changed 
to a desirable extent till the whole system of society undergoes a change. 
It is therefore necessary that the workers themselves should make efforts 
and strengthen their own organisational power. 

The communique issued by the Bombay Government on the policy 
that they intend to follow regarding labour disputes shows that it is a 
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good one and there should be no objection to it. It after all retains the 
right of the workers to strike. The government only wants that a settle- 
ment, if possible, should be arrived at before any drastic action is taken 
by either side and the medium proposed is arbitration. As a matter 
of fact, the labour policy of the Government of Bombay will make the 
employers think many times before they decide upon a wage cut. 

The Congress has declared that it will release all political prisoners, 
remove all restrictions and bans. It looks bad that it should not have 
done so even after two months of the assumption of office. It looks as 
if it has not kept up the promises it has given. The matter is small 
but the principle involved is really big. The Congress has not for 
gotten the promises it has made. Let it be clearly understood that the 
promises have not been fulfilled so far not for want of anxiety on the 
part of the Congress ministers but because there are difficulties in the 
way. There are three ways out of the difficulty. Either they try and 
get the things done or resign or come before the Working Committee 
or the All India Congress Committee and place all the facts and ask 
for advice. I am confident that one of the three things will be done 
very soon. But one cannot expect things to be made public during the 
negotiation stage as it would make matters worse. The constitution 
and the rules of the government are such that it takes a considerably 
long time before anything can be done. 

There should be some legislation to restrict the hours of work of the 
workers and clerks in mercantile organisations. I have also explained the 
position of the Congress ministry in regard to non-removal of bans and 
restrictions. The B.P.C.C. had unanimously decided upon a resolution 
asking for the removal of all bans and restrictions on labour organisations 
and their leaders. There should be no restriction on expression of views, 
though no government can tolerate preaching of violence. In my view, 
preaching of Marxist views also should not be restricted. There should 
be freedom of thought and speech. 


44. The Need for Public Cooperation 1 


Today we have Congress ministries in most of the provinces, and if the 
ministries are there, it is not due to any individual effort on anyone's part, 

1. Speech at Bombay, 12 September 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 13 Sep- 
tember 1937. 
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but it is the result of the strength and organisation of the Indian peo- 
ple. It is for them, therefore, to see that the work of the Congress 
ministries is directed towards the furtherance of their main objective. 
Ministry or no ministry, the goal of the Congress is the achievement of 
self-government and all Congress work should be directed towards the 
furtherance of that goal. 

If the Congress ministries acquit themselves creditably, it would be 
on account of the people’s strength behind them. If they fail to achi- 
eve anything it would not be their fault but that of the people, for the 
ministries have the backing and strength of the organisation of the 
Congress behind them and they speak and act with that strength and 
support.. The success or failure of their work depends how far they 
have helped in building up and strengthening the vast Congress organi- 
sation and how far they have led it towards the goal of independence. 

I have moved during the last election among millions of people and 
addressed hundreds of meetings, and I have done it with the sole objec- 
tive of delivering the message of the Congress to thousands of 
homes. The election campaign was only a part of the Congress pro- 
gramme. The strength of the Congress lies in its work among the mas- 
ses, and in so far as it can reflect the mind of the masses, it is the re- 
presentative body it has become today. If the Congress Working Com- 
mittee speaks with authority and asks them to do certain things, it is 
doing so with the awareness that it is reflecting the mind of the people. 

How has the Congress developed that strength and prestige? The 
claim of the Congress to be. the only representative body in India is 
based on solid work. During the two decades of constant and frequent 
trials of strength against the mightiest power of the world, the Congress 
has removed the iry.ua of the people, roused their conscience and 
made them imbibe the spirit of service and sacrifice which alone can 
take them nearer to the goal of independence. A hundred and fifty 
years of foreign domination has eaten up their vitals and it is no small 
measure of achievement to awaken the political consciousness among 
them. Today the whole of India is politically alert and has stood the 
trials of the struggle against the government. That is why the Con- 
gress can today claim to talk in the name of the people of India. We 
cannot afford to lose this. We must keep the organisation and training 
intact whatever line of action we may adopt. 

If the Congress has formed ministries in the provinces, it is with the 
definite object of ending that objectionable feature of the new constitu- 
tion, the federation, which gives the princes a very prominent place in 
shaping the destinies of the nation. These feudal overlords, with their 
strong position in the new federation, can in no way be of any help to 
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India's ultimate objective. With a proper perspective and clear ideo- 
logy we are sure to succeed in our efforts at putting an end to the 
scheme of federation. 

The Congress ministers have a very difficult task ahead of them. 
There are so many schemes which have to be implemented and 
which require finance. Yet, the major part of the provincial and 
central finances is being taken away by the military and the services. 
However, we have to ensure that this new move of office acceptance 
leads us towards our goal and also helps us in strengthening our organi- 
sation. In the circumstances, we should realise that it serves no useful 
purpose to criticise the ministers. We should remember that the Con- 
gress ministries have undertaken a heavy responsibility and with the 
cooperation of the public will acquit themselves creditably and justify 
the trust reposed in them. The demands and grievances of the public 
should be placed before them in a friendly way and the Congress com- 
mittees would be willing to do their part in the matter. 

Outside India we find a different trend altogether. Bombs and can- 
nons are today busy suppressing the revolutionary urge in different parts 
of the world. In the Far East, Japan is out to crush China. We 
cannot keep our eyes shut to these incidents as these have a lesson for 
us also. Besides, we should see that our country is not made a party 
in any way in this struggle. Against our own desire, India's men and 
materials should not be used abroad in the name of the people of India 
as has been done recently under the pretext of safeguarding Indian inte- 
rests in China. All these problems demand constant vigilance backed 
by the strength of organised public opinion. This the Congress alone 
can do and that is why our efforts should be directed towards the 
strengthening of this great body which can legitimately speak in the 
name of the people. 


45. Interview to Congress Workers at Ahmedabad 1 


Question: Why did you send your daughter to a foreign country 

for education? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is advantageous to study the world from outside 

at present. Other countries like Britain, France, Germany, Russia are 

1. 19 September 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 21 September 1937. 
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sending their students to foreign countries. If India becomes free I 
will send students to foreign countries at national cost. 

Q: Do you not think there is a need for changing the Bombay 
ministry as it has been unable to release political prisoners? 

JN: It is impossible to expect the Congress ministers to carry out the 
Congress programme immediately. We should cooperate with the Con- 
gress ministries and strengthen their hands; we shall recall the ministers 
if they cannot do anything, but they are our men, and we should not 
weaken them by publicly criticising them. 

There are difficulties about the release of political prisoners as men 
forget their political object while committing a crime and subsequently 
declare themselves political prisoners. 

When the ministers are negotiating with the Governor in this matter 
we should also have patience. The ministers will make a public declara- 
tion if they fail in these negotiations. 

Q: Is it in order to form the Socialist Party within the Congress? 

JN: I am a believer in socialism and an admirer of the new world 

which Russia has created, but our present aim is political freedom with- 
out which we cannot do anything. As to the forming of the Congress 
Socialist Party, I think any party can be established within the Congress 

and it can propagate its principles; but we should not fight among 

ourselves. 

I earnestly appeal to the people of Gujarat to make the next Congress 
session a success an 1 establish Congress committees in every village. 


46. To the Mill Workers of Kanpur 1 


Dear Comrades, 

For some time past there has been considerable excitement in Cawn- 
pore. Sometimes there is a strike, sometimes the millowners close the 

1. This was a letter written in Hindi and was first published in Pratap, a Hindi 
newspaper of Kanpur. Its English rendering was published in The Leader of 
27 September 1937 under the dateline, Kanpur, 23 September. The Hindi 
text is not available. 
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mills and at other times some workers are dismissed which leads to 
trouble. This question, however, is not one which affects Cawnpore 
alone; its impact is being felt all over the province. And this is right 
because the problem of the workers and the question of their welfare 
is one which should affect everybody. I regret I could not come myself 
and take part in it. I have been touring about all over India as part 
of the heavy responsibility that lies on the country falls on me; and 
questions relating to the workers and peasants are cropping up every- 
where. But wherever 1 went, Cawnpore was always in my mind and I 
was always anxious to get news about the labour trouble. I hope to be 
present among you soon and whatever help I can give you I shall give. 

The problem of Cawnpore workers is a difficult one. But we should 
not forget that Cawnpore labourers number only 50,000 out of a total 
population of 50 millions in this province; and then millions of people 
form the peasantry. Therefore unless the problem of the peasantry 
is solved, we cannot drive out poverty and distress from the country. 
It is true that there is a close affinity between the problems of 
the peasants and the workers. If the former are in a sad plight, it 
would be difficult for the latter to improve their lot. After all, it is 
from the peasantry that most of the workers come, and a very large 
number among the peasants remain idle. That is why whenever there 
is a strike there are any number of peasants available to take the place 
of the strikers and the strike falls through. However strong may be the 
workers' organization, poverty and unemployment among the peasants 
are bound to act as a deadweight. Therefore it is essential to improve 
the lot of both as otherwise neither would be able to benefit much. 
‘This is the basic truth about the whole country and specially about our 
province which is predominantly agricultural. Only Cawnpdre, which 
is an industrial centre, has a large labour population. 

All these factors will have to be kept in mind by the provincial go- 
vernment. The workers should also remember them or they would fail 
to grasp the real significance of the situation and would never realize 
their weakness or their strength. It is only recently that the Congress 
ministries have come into power. 'ITiey are trying to serve the people as 
much as they can by working along the lines of the Congress principles. 
You should not, however, forget that the real power is not in the hands 
of the ministries, and in many matters they are greatly fettered. The 
British Government is still functioning in our country and Swaraj is as 
yet a long way off. You must have noticed that the Congress ministry 
has full sympathy for you and has also tried to help you. But you 
should not forget its limitations. It cannot do things beyond its power, 
and if you try that it should do so, it might result in harm. 
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There is a sort of a tussle always going on between the workers and 
the millowners. Both see to their own advantage and it may be that 
their interests clash. Whichever is the stronger party will pull the wea- 
ker. Ultimately, we think that this tussle will end only when the 
workers get full compensation for their labour and when all the large 
concerns in the country are owned by the people. But this is a thing 
which cannot take place in a single city. It must take place in the 
whole country. Before this could happen it is essential that the govern- 
ment of the country must pass into the hands of the people. This is 
what is known as Swaraj. It is for this that the Congress has been 
fighting for so many years and has now been able to achieve some suc- 
cess. When we achieve Swaraj the way will be open to us and we 
shall manage our mills and factories and our land just as we want. But 
not till then. 

I have referred to the constant tussle between the workers and the 
millowners. I am convinced that the greater the strength of the workers 
the better would they be able to improve their lot. But in what does 
this strength lie? It lies in organization. The first thing, therefore, 
that the workers should do is to organize a mazdur sabha or a trade 
union. Without this they will always remain weak. You all know that 
for long the Cawnpore mazdur sabha remained a weak body. As a 
result the workers also lacked strength. Today, the mazdur sabha is 
strong and it does not insist on swelling the membership. But many 
other things are necessary for it and if it lacks strength, as it often 
happens, it may lose in a fight and suffer loss. Perhaps you have all 
heard that ten years ago there was a large organization of workers in 
Bombay . 2 Due to frequent strikes that organization grew weak and 
has not been able to recover completely. If it had not supported those 
frequent strikes, it would have consolidated itself and would have been 
today a most powerful organization. What is true of Bombay is also 
true elsewhere. The difficulty is that the workers are so impatient that 
if they acquire a little strength they think they can achieve everything 
They forget that powerful forces are operating against them which they 
cannot successfully fight. The result is that they lose, and then they 
get discouraged, grow weak, and all their enthusiasm ebbs away. We 
should always measure our strength and go only as far as we can. There 
we should stop and gather more strength and then again march forward. 

I am stressing these basic things so that you should all ponder over 
them seriously and then decide. I find that you have gained in strength 

2. The large membership which the Mumbai Gimi Kamgar Union had in 1929 

had fallen considerably by 1930. 
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and are full of enthusiasm. But I am afraid you may do certain things 
which may weaken you and all enthusiasm may then cool down. There 
is a danger of being involved in trivialities and forgetting the essential 
matters. 

After all, how is it that you have gained strength? There is a new 
feeling in the air due to the Congress success and the coming into power 
of the Congress ministry. Since then a change has taken place in the 
relations between the people and the government. This has also been 
realized by the millowners and their attitude towards you has changed. 
Many of your demands were conceded by them and to consider your 
basic demands a committee of inquiry was set up. All these things 
naturally helped in increasing your strength and you got an opportunity 
to improve your condition. You have now to seize this moment and 
get the maximum out of it. A single false step on your part might 
mean that you may lose the opportunity and then who knows when it 
may come again? Do not forget that if you adopt wrong tactics then 
even the provincial government will not be able to help you. 

The first thing that you have to do now is to strengthen the mazdur 
sabha and organize yourselves. Secondly, you must make all necessary 
preparations for the inquiry committee. If you get yourself entangled 
in small matters and are not fully equipped, the committee will not be 
able to give a proper decision. The millowners will be ready with all 
the material and will argue their case very well but you will not be 
able to do so. And if you continue to be involved in side-issues and 
the inquiry committee, as a consequence, is not able to function, then 
there is the risk of your spoiling the case. 

It is said that the millowners did not observe the terms of the settle- 
ment. I am, of course, not aware of the situation at Cawnpore but 
this is likely. Even then the question arises: what are you going to 
do? Should you, in a moment of excitement, stray away from the right 
path and forget it? If you do so, it would not be wisdom and you will 
suffer. Of course this will please your enemies. 

After a hundred years' constant struggle, at last the workers have 
achieved two of their objectives. One is the right to form a trade union 
and the other is the right to strike. The workers cannot forego these 
two rights, as without them they would be powerless and weak. But 
the weapon of strike is such that it should be used only on special 
occasions. It loses its edge if it is resorted to too frequently. Workers 
should have recourse to strike only when all other avenues have been 
exhausted, and the mazdur sabha, after much deliberation, decides to 
do so. If the strike is to take place at the instance of one single 
individual or a group, how can you have any organization? And if 
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this were to happen every day what effect would it produce? Either it 
would result in the millowncrs declaring a lock-out making the workers 
to starve after some time, or the millowners, finding that no settlement 
was possible, might put up a stubborn resistance. How long would the 
workers in that case be able to continue the strike? In such a case it 
is also likely that the workers may forfeit public sympathy without which 
they cannot expect to succeed. You all know to what extent the Con- 
gress and the Cawnpore public have helped you, and without that help 
you could not have done much. 

It is often complained that the millowners try to rid themselves of 
such workers who take particular interest in the mazdur sabhas. This 
complaint is probably true and the millowners resort to such practices 
in every country. The workers have also been opposing it everywhere 
because if this practice is not checked the workers cannot organize them- 
selves. But at the same time the right to dismiss a worker who does not 
do his work well should be conceded to the mill manager. No one 
should question this right. No institution or mill can function properly 
without discipline. Wherever the trade unions are well organized, 
whether it is in Russia or in England, this holds good. It is not desir- 
able for everyone to interfere in a matter relating to the retention in 
service of any particular worker. But where the mazdur sabha feels 
that injustice has been done to a particular worker, it should have the 
right to bring the case to the notice of the public, and, if necessary, 
hold an inquiry. In such matters, if some principle is involved, recourse 
may even be had to a strike. This should, however, be done after giving 
due notice and where there is no other way open for redress. Any show 
of impatience can only make matters worse and the workers may be invol- 
ved in unnecessary strikes and difficulties. Therefore when such incidents 
happen there should be a protest, followed by an inquiry, and whatever 
is possible under the circumstances should be done, and then, if need be, 
the mazdur sabha should meet and deliberate what to do next. Gene- 
rally, this is how the workers should act. But at Cawnpore, in the 
present circumstances nothing should be done to precipitate matters 
as it might prove harmful. Perhaps the inquiry committee itself will 
decide about the steps to be taken if a worker has been illegally dis- 
missed. Some solution, legal or otherwise, of this question must be 
found out. It is necessary for the workers to collect all relevant mate- 
rial on this point to be laid before the inquiry committee. 

The workers should not forget that, after all, their wages are paid out 
of the profits made by the mills and factories. If the work in a mill 
is bad, production is less, then the margin of profit is also proportion- 
ately reduced. In such circumstances either the mill will have to close 
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down or much of its burden will fall on the workers. Whatever, there- 
fore, is injurious to the working of a mill ultimately proves detrimental 
to the interests of the workers. In England the workers get much 
higher wages than in India because they work more and their output 
is also much better. Therefore, it becomes easier to pay them higher 
wages and to provide them with many other amenities. You should 
not do anything which might interfere with the smooth working of the 
mill or cause any obstruction. When you are compelled to go on a 
strike then all should join it, but before that all efforts should be made 
to solve the issue and other interests should not be allowed to interfere. 

I would like to draw the attention of the workers particularly to one 
thing because I feel that without it they cannot make much progress. 
In our work and in our organization we can achieve better results if we 
are nonviolent and peaceful. There are people who believe that they 
can terrorise and browbeat others and force them to concede their 
demands by threats or by violence. Such people are living in a fool's 
paradise and are completely deluded. If violence is resorted to, it can- 
not be expected that the government will not interfere and the army 
or the police will not be called. The workers should remember that 
the government is very powerful and will put down violence by viol- 
ence and that the workers will be subdued in no time. This will have 
a very bad effect on the workers' organization as a whole. It will be- 
come weak and the attention of the public 'will be diverted from the 
reasonable demands of the workers to their quarrels. 

You all know the nature of the fight the Congress had to wage against 
the government during the last seventeen years, and how a strong orga- 
nization has been built up in the country. From the Himalayas to 
the Cape Comorin, in every village and town, the power and influence 
of the Congress have been felt. All this has been achieved by non- 
violent methods and. not through brickbats, lathis or guns. Without 
overlooking the principles, you should see what can be done in the 
present circumstances to strengthen your power. All sensible people in 
India know that we can fight our battle of freedom only in this non- 
violent and peaceful manner and it is in this way that we can organize 
and make ourselves strong. All other methods are childish and betray 
ignorance of our present circumstances and world conditions. You 
cannot organize the masses except through peaceful means and a strike 
which is accompanied by violence can never succeed. You must grasp 
all these things well because your success or failure will depend on them. 
The Congress has always helped you and will continue to help you, but 
the Congress cannot cooperate with you if violence is resorted to. This 
will lead to a parting of ways. 
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I have addressed to you a very long letter. Most of the night was 
passed in writing and now the day is about to dawn. I wanted to give 
expression to my feelings. My feelings about Cawnpore are mixed 
ones. I rejoice to think that you have gained in strength, but at the 
same time I grow anxious lest you should take a false step, and all this 
enthusiasm might die down and whatever little you have gained might 
also disappear. If you follow the right path and stick to it, then you 
will gain in strength and the condition of Cawnpore workers will also 
improve. Everything, therefore, depends on you. All that we can do 
is to give you advice or help, but it is for you to do the work, and the 
success or failure depends on you. I have deliberately avoided men- 
tioning the millowners and their shortcomings at length. I am ad- 
dressing this letter only to you, and it is to you, therefore, that I ap- 
peal. It is not the mistakes or faults of others that harm us but we 
suffer due to our own faults and mistakes. I have told you to organize 
yourself for therein lies jour strength. You should not forget that only 
recently the millowners, after seeing jour organized strength, have form- 
ed an employers’ association. You have yet to encounter great difficul- 
ties and you have a long way to go. Do not allow yourself to be 
deluded into the belief that you have already reached the goal. 

Your brother, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


47. To Vallabhbhai Patel 1 


Lucknow 
September 23, 1937 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your telegram has conic here as I have been delajed in Lucknow. I 
shall wire to jou in reph from Allahabad tomorrow after consulting 
Kripalani. But I want to put before jou how very difficult it is for me to 
go back to Gujarat carlj' in October. The Cawnpore situation 2 is very 
grave and it may lead to serious consequences. The agrarian situation 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. IM0(i)/1937, p. 67, N.M.M.L. 

2. In Kanpur labour troubles continued in the mills, some of which resorted to 
lock-outs. 
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here is also serious. 3 Our province is in a state of ferment for various 
reasons and all manner of difficulties are arising which have to be hand- 
led quickly. Then so much accumulation of work here. I feel awfully 
tired and repeated long journeys by train are exhausting. However I 
shall consult Kripalani and wire to you from Allahabad tomorrow. 

I have your letter of the 19th. I note the rough figures you mention 
about collections. As for the general collections for Congress purposes, 
certainly you should keep the major portion in Gujarat. But it is cus- 
tomary for a proportion of my tour collections to go to the A.I.C.C. 
funds. I hope you will agree to this. What this proportion should be 
I should like to have your advice about. 25% seems to me fair. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. On 1 September 1937, observed as kisan day, a resolution was passed in hun- 
dreds of villages in U.P. demanding the abolition of the zamindari system. This 
led to the harassment of Congress workers by the zamindars. 


48. The Peasant Problem 1 * 


The outstanding problem of India is the peasant problem. All else are 
secondary. Unless we can give substantial relief to the peasantry and 
remove their burdens all our other activities are of little avail. The com- 
ing of the Congress ministries has given new hope and new life to our 
peasantry. On the other hand, the big zamindars and taluqdars, special- 
ly in Bihar and the United Provinces, are organising to resist this long 
deferred justice to the peasantry. We see here the class struggle in 
action not on the side of the peasantry so much but on the part of 
the big zamindars. But we must not be diverted from our path. We 
must remain true to our pledges and give satisfaction and fulfilment to 
the hopes of the peasantry. 

1. Message sent on 27 September 1937 to Arjun, a Hindi newspaper published 

from Delhi. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 201, N.M.M.L. 
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49. To Srikrishna Sinha 1 


Allahabad 
September 28, 1937 

Dear Srikrishna Babu, 

Some time back I sent you a telegram from Wardha expressing my sur- 
prise at the amendments to the constituent assembly resolution accept- 
ed in Bihar. 2 I requested you to send me some details. I have not 
received any so far. I shall be glad if you will let me know exactly 
what happened. The Bihar resolution has made it difficult for us in 
other provinces and it is undesirable to have differing resolutions passed 
in the various legislatures. 

Newspapers report tearing down of the national flag in a college at 
Muzaffarpur. This kind of thing has happened, I believe, previously 
also. I do not know what the exact facts are. But Congressmen are 
put out by this kind of thing and I shall be grateful if you will take 
some action in the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-72/1937, p. 11, N.M.M.L. 

2. While debating the constituent assembly resolution, the Bihar Government ac- 
cepted an amendment for protecting the minority communities whose represen- 
tation in the constituent assembly would be on a separate electorate basis. 


50. To C. Rajagopalachari 1 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 


My dear Rajagopalachari, 

I have been astonished to learn that a circular letter has been issued, 
under your direction, by the secretary of the Madras legislature Congress 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (Pt. II), p. 279, N.M.M.L. 
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Party . 2 rhis circular raises important issues of principle and prac- 
tice and I have therefore written on the subject to the secretary of that 
party as well as to the provincial Congress committee. I enclose a copy 
of the letter 3 sent to the party secretary. 

Apart from the intrinsic importance of this matter we have to con- 
sider it in another aspect. Is the Congress organisation going to be- 
come a camp follower of the government carrying out directions issued 
by the local government, or is it to retain its independence? Obviously 
there must be the fullest cooperation between a Congress ministry and 
the government and a provincial Congress committee. But it seems to 
me that not only the P.C.C. must continue to function independently 
but should also take the initiative in Congress matters. It is open to 
the P.C.C. to make recommendations to the government and to carry 
on such agitational or other activities as it thinks desirable. The gov- 
ernment as such should not interfere with the activities of the P.C.C., 
though of course individual members of it have every right, as members 
of the P.C.C., to give advice and help in shaping policy. Congressmen 
should feel that the provincial Congress committee is a more vital organ 
of theirs than the provincial government. The provincial government 
may have to resign but the P.C.C. goes on . 4 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. A circular letter of the Congress Party in the Madras Assembly directed the 
Congress committees in the Madras Presidency not to enrol employees of local 
bodies as Congress members as that would constitute a violation of official rules. 

3. Not printed. 

4. C. Rajagopalachari in his reply wrote: “The fight here is between the lustice 
Party and the Congress. It would lead to utter demoralisation if the services 
under local bodies took sides. It was impossible conscientiously to permit 
the employees of the local boards, therefore, to become members of the Con- 
gress Party simply because we were in office. It would be a scandal....” 
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51* On the Working of the Congress Ministries 1 


The last meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held in Delhi six or seven months 
ago. At that meeting, among other important subjects, the most impor- 
tant was the one which related to office acceptance. The country had 
been agitated over that issue for long. There were different points of 
view. Eventually it was decided by the Working Committee to accept 
office provided we were assured that the Governors would not interfere 
with the constitutional activities of the ministers. Then we did not get 
all we wanted. After some exchange of views through press statements 
between the Congress leaders and the authorities concerned, both in 
England and India, the Working Committee decided to authorise the 
Congress representatives to accept the responsibilities of office in the six 
provinces in which the Congress Party was in majority. Since then the 
Congress has also formed the ministry in the North West Frontier 
Province. This decision of the Working Committee was not in full 
consonance with the Delhi formula put forward by the A.I.C.C ., 2 and 
as such it will be placed before you for ratification. 

My personal view was against office acceptance and so with your per- 
mission I want to give my views on the new experiment after it has been 
worked for the last few months. In my opinion, office acceptance has 
benefited us. The country is pulsating with a new life and new vision. 
As Congress President I go about in different parts of the country, and 
as such have ample opportunities of seeing and feeling how the kisans, 
peasants, labourers and traders are feeling as a result of the new expe- 
riment. Wherever Congress governments have been established, people 
are heaving a sigh of relief. But we have to see how far we have 
advanced towards our real objective or whether some weaknesses have 
entered into our scheme of things. As regards the work of the Con- 
gress ministers, my own idea is that they have done a lot of good. In 
doing a lot of little good things they might forget the bigger objective. 
Good work is good in itself and interests us. But sometimes it also 
diverts our attention from the really big issues. I do not say that this 


1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. session- in Calcutta, 29 October 1937. From Amrita 
Bazar Patrika , 30 October 1937, and The Hindustan Times , 30 October 1937. 

2. See pp. 69 and 103. 
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has been the case. But there is always the danger. It is up to this 
House to be vigilant and save us from that danger. 

The Congress ministers are in very great difficulty. So far our life 
has been a life of struggle against the British raj and as such it has been 
an agitational life. That struggle is still with us, and will continue till 
complete independence is achieved. But with new changes, new 
responsibilities have devolved upon us. Ministers are our own men and 
are members of the A.I.C.C. 

I want to tell you what I feel in my heart of hearts. May be you 
also feel like me, with the only difference that I have opportunities of 
knowing more things than you have. We are all anxious and restless 
to get out of slavery and to be free. Unfortunately, in our country 
so many problems have got to be solved, due to the folly and indifference 
of our rulers who have allowed most essential problems to be accumulat- 
ed. At times, I feel upset that our pace in the matter of improving 
the lot of the masses has been slow so far. I do not criticise our minis- 
ters. I feel sympathy for them in the uphill task that confronts them. 
But this does not mean that people who still find their lot not improv- 
ed appreciably should not voice their grievances. Our masses have 
been oppressed, suppressed and downtrodden for ages past. They 
could not speak about or discuss the matters which affected their 
interests adversely. It is the Congress which created and fostered the 
democratic spirit in them with the result that they have now started to 
feel and agitate about their grievances. This is a necessary concomit- 
ant of the spirit of democracy which has been inculcated by the Con- 
gress. That spirit has to be encouraged, strengthened and used on the 
right lines. That being so, it would be wrong to suggest that the Con- 
gress ministers should not be criticised and that the people should keep 
tongue-tied. If that were so, why did we assemble here? But having 
said all this, I feel that there should be a proper appreciation of the 
handicaps that our Congress ministers have got to labour under in the 
initial stages and that every criticism should be based on weighty reasons 
and must be of a constructive nature. Criticise the Congress minis- 
ters you must whenever there is sufficient justification for it. They are 
your creatures. Today, if you so desire, they will come out. They are 
there not at the sweet will and pleasure of the Governor. They owe 
allegiance to you and the Congress organisation. If this view is taken, 
then your criticism should prove helpful and friendly because it would 
be done with the desire to strengthen their hands and not to weaken 
them. 

Our workers have been talking a lot about the Muslim mass contact 
move on the part of the Congress. There is a lot of misconception 
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about it. We do not, in our calculations and scheme of things, discri- 
minate between Hindus and Muslims as such. Our mass contact move 
has succeeded beyond the most optimistic calculations, so much so that 
today the Congress claims a far larger number of Muslims in its fold 
than the Muslim League can do. Only recently a vigorous attack was 
launched on the Congress by Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League at Lucknow. 
But we need not worry about such baseless insinuations. A few days ago 
at Bijnor, there had been a straight contest between the Congress and 
the League, and you will hear shortly that the Congress nominee has 
succeeded with a thumping majority. 

Fortunately, we meet here in this province of Bengal which lias got 
a tremendous record in our political life, a record of great sacrifice, a 
province which has been in the forefront of our national struggle for all 
these generations. Yet it is our misfortune that you are not sharers in 
the freer atmosphere and feeling of exhilaration that the Congress minis- 
tries have brought in other provinces. You have yet to put up with the 
old ways of repression. You have the same old heavy atmosphere. 
You have yet to think of problems, which in other provinces are past 
problems, where they can now face newer problems. But you have to 
spend yet so much of your energy on the problems of repression, of 
detenus and political prisoners, banning of Congress organisations in 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and so many things. You are oppressed 
and naturally your major problem is still how to get out of these. 

I wish to assure you that in those provinces where the Congress minis- 
tries are functioning there is no forgetting of what is happening in 
Bengal. There is anxious realisation of this state of affairs and a 
deep-seated desire to do something which might be of help to you be- 
cause obviously we hang together. 

It may be that the British Government, while introducing provincial 
autonomy, sought to increase provincialism, to introduce differences be- 
tween various provinces, so that they may not engage themselves so 
much in the problems of all India. Be that as it may, we have certainly 
based our national movement on the fullest and completest free- 
dom of India, and it is inconceivable that we would think of half a 
dozen provinces and forget the rest. It is impossible. If Bengal is pul- 
led down, the whole of India is pulled down, the rest of India is pulled 
down for the time being. One affects the other. We cannot consi- 
der these problems in isolation and, therefore, the problems that are 
worrying Bengal are not the problems of Bengal but the problems of 
India, in which the whole of India has not merely an academic interest 
but a live interest. I hope that desire will bear fruit. 
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I hope you have seen in today’s paper a statement issued by the 
Working Committee in regard to the Bande Mataram song. 8 You must 
have seen, in some of the newspapers, big headlines expressing resent- 
ment at the Working Committee’s statement. I want to tell you, first 
of all, that this statement was drawn up by the Working Committee 
after most anxious and prolonged thought and after consultation with 
a large number of people that we could get into touch with. 

I want to tell you that we did not consider this matter in Calcutta 
only but for weeks past we had been considering this matter by corres- 
pondence and otherwise, by consultation specially with leading friends 
in Bengal and elsewhere. 

Why did we consider it? Not because objection was taken to it by 
some— the Congress is strong enough to fight that objection— but be- 
cause having carefully examined it we felt that in regard to one or two 
matters, legitimate objections might be taken. We have to consider it 
from an all-India point of view, because we are the All India Congress. 
We cannot think in terms of provincial groups or religious sections. 
We have to look at it from an all-India point of view. There are certain 
words in it which certainly can be taken objection to by some. If so, 
we have no sufficient answer to give to those who object. We do not 
very much mind the objections of some people who do it just for the 
sake of it. But we wanted to consider this problem purely rationally. 

Therefore the first thing I wish you to' reahse is that this was done 
after most careful consideration— and in a small way after months of 
consideration— and certainly after some days of intensive thought and 
consideration. Nothing was done rapidly or in a hurry. Of course long 
consideration does not justify a false or wrong act. 

But I want you to read carefully the statement that the Working 
Committee has issued and I beg of the editors and leader-writers of 
newspapers to read it very carefully, because I feel that the statement 
reached many of the - newspapers in the small hours of this morning. 
When they got it probably they did not have much time to read 
it carefully, and I do say— not in a spirit of challenge— that there is 
not a single word in the statement to which anybody can take any 
objection. 

You will see that the major part of the statement is meant to be placed 
before the public— and we are thinking in terms of all India, not merely 
the public of Calcutta or of Bengal, but thirty five crores of India. We 
have to deal with a large number of people who do not know the back- 
ground of the Bande Mataram song. They have heard it and they 

3. See p. 236. 
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have liked it and a sentiment has grown round it. Few know how it 
arose and when it arose. Because of this ignorance of the background 
many honest misconceptions have arisen about it. 

You will see that three-fourths or more than half of the statement 
shows the tremendous significance of the Bande Mataram song in the 
national movement and national life of India. We have tried to show 
how it has become a part of our national life which it is impossible for 
any resolution of anybody to take out. For the first time in the Con- 
gress history we have dealt with this song more or less officially. It 
had never been done before— in spite of the tremendous sentiment and 
reverence that have grown up— so far as I know, by the A.I.C.C. and 
much less by the Congress; so that for the first time we have recognised 
officially the place of the Bande Matarani song, which has been used 
so often. The Bande Mataram song, really speaking, has now be- 
come a far greater part of our national movement than it was at any 
time before. At the same time we have tried to point out that a part 
of the song, the first two stanzas, are such that it is impossible for any- 
one to take objection to, unless he is maliciously inclined. We have 
recognised that in the rest of the song there is ideology, imagery, alle- 
gory, etc., which people of various groups cannot put up with. Re- 
member, we are thinking in terms of a national song for all India. 
Therefore if there is an ideology which various groups in India cannot 
honestly and sincerely accept, then, it is an improper ideology for a 
national song. 

I, for myself, cannot really enthuse over an ideology, Hindu or Muslim. 
As soon as the ideology comes, I forget Bande Mataram . People's mind 
is diverted to other thoughts and it introduces a sense of confusion in 
their minds, since their attention is diverted to allegories, phraseologies 
and ideologies which do not suit other people. The latter part of the song 
is seldom used in the rest of India. We have in our statement recognised 
the existing practice and at the same time removed certain misapprehen- 
sions which were justified. I think the Working Committee's statement 
is a good statement and a right statement. To all our. friends, who 
have seen some danger in it, I say that there is no danger in it and it 
is not disparagement of the song that has grown up in our national 
movement. 
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52. On the Congress Attitude to Sedition 1 


Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code has been referred to, and it has 
been said that the repeal of the sedition section has been the objective 
of the Congress. Many of us have taken some pride in stating before 
the courts of law that we are seditious, that we intend to be seditious, 
and that we shall be seditious. So it would be perfectly absurd for any- 
one connected with the Congress to take any action for sedition as 
Such. But I do not think that this House, however much it may desire, 
can say or lay down that under no possible circumstances can a Con- 
gress ministry or any other ministry refuse to take action against any 
individual. We can easily imagine circumstances in which the state, 
constituted as at present, is forced to take action in the case of viol- 
ence against the state or in the case of communal violence which some- 
times occurs in this country. So we should be clear about this when 
we say that no Congress ministry has any business to launch prosecution 
for sedition. We cannot say straightway that even when the question 
of violence is involved, even when the whole policy of the Congress 
should be to avoid prosecution, even though a person has offended 
against the law, the right approach to this problem for the Congress 
ministry should be a nonviolent approach. 

We are wedded to nonviolence and we have to carry that approach 
into our state actions. Therefore our approach, even when a wrong 

appears to be done, should be a nonviolent one. Yet there may be 

circumstances when it may be inevitable that, for fear of a greater 
wrong, the state might have to take action. We cannot, I submit, lay 
down that no action can ever be taken. We cannot conceive of a free 
India, when it is invaded by foreign aggression, not meeting it with all 
the strength it commands. Similarly, internal commotions may take 
place. When the day comes when force is eliminated, I hope the 
state will also eliminate it because the people will then be so advanced 

that they will be able to cooperate with each other and do without the 

help of the state. We have been actuated by high ideals. We can 
take pride in that we, as an organization, have built them up. We want 
to show to others that our idea of functioning as a government is 
different from the idea of other people. 

1. Speech at the A.I.C.C. session, Calcutta. 30 October 1937, during the discussion 
on the policy which the Congress ministries should adopt in meeting sedition 
and violence. From Amnia Bazar Patrika, 31 October 1937. 
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53. The A.I.C.C. and the Congress Ministries 1 


The recent meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Calcutta was the first meeting 
held since the formation of Congress ministries in various provinces. 
Inevitably, the work of these ministries came up for discussion and re- 
view. Such a review is, in the nature of things, beset with difficulties. 
These difficulties increase because we have no rules or conventions for 
the purpose. We are on new ground, and though we might adjust our- 
selves to it in course of time, we may not pitch our tents on it, for our 
resting place is yet afar and we must ever keep movi.:? towards our 
objective. It is clear that Congress ministers have to follow Congress 
principles and to govern themselves by the general directions issued by 
the Congress or the All India Congress Committee or the Working 
Committee. It is also clear that it is not possible or desirable to inter- 
fere in the day to day work of the ministries, or to call for explanations 
from them for administrative acts, unless some important principle is 
involved. Even when such explanations are necessary, it is not always 
easy to discuss them in a public forum like that of the All India Con- 
gress Committee. We have thus to strike a mean to keep the control 
of the policy in the hands of the A.I.C.C. and not to interfere too 
much in administrative matters. Where such intervention is consider- 
ed desirable, the Working Committee should make inquiries and, if 
necessary, report to the A.I.C.C. 

Our past history has been agitational history and we have developed 
as a semi-revolutionary organisation. By our day to day activities and 
especially through th' great mass movements that the Congress has 
undertaken, we have released an enormous amount of energy among 
our people. That energy represents the strength of the nation, provid- 
ed it is not frittered away but is directed in a disciplined way to cons- 
ciously held objectives. To sdme extent it was directed in the past 
to constructive activity but the background was largely agitational. That 
background has still to remain as our struggle for freedom is likely to 
bring in the future severe conflicts with British imperialism. Nevertheless, 
the acceptance of office and responsibility and the formation of Congress 
ministries have changed considerably the aspect of our work. Our gene- 
ral attitude to these ministries cannot be agitational in the old sense of 
the word; we cannot agitate against ourselves. We may and should, 

1. Allahabad, 4 November 1937. The leader, 8 November 1937. Reprinted in 
The Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 78-85. 
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when necessity arises, criticise them or press them to further the Con- 
gress programme, but that criticism must be friendly and cooperative 
criticism. Any unfriendly or hostile attitude to them must inevitably 
react on the Congress organization and weaken it. Hostile criticism 
must logically lead to the changing or the ending of the ministry. Cir- 
cumstances might arise when this is necessary, and when this happens 
we shall take the step deliberately and after full consideration, realizing 
the consequences which will flow from our action. To indulge in any 
action on the spur of sentiment and without thought of the conse- 
quences is likely to lead us to trouble, out of which it may be difflcult 
to extricate ourselves. 

It is not an easy matter for the Congress organisation, with its vast 
membership and past traditions, to adapt itself to new conditions. Con- 
tradictions and conflicts are inherent in the situation, yet perhaps we 
may tone them down to some extent with some more experience and 
adjust ourselves to the new scheme of things. But that scheme has no 
permanence in it for our very acceptance of office is limited and cir- 
cumscribed by our pledge to combat and end the new constitution, and 
to produce the conditions and the strength in the nation for a consti- 
tuent assembly to meet and frame the constitution for an independent 
India. 

Our primary objective is thus, and must remain, to increase the 
strength of the Congress and through it of the nation. In this task, 
unless there is the fullest cooperation between the Congress organisa- 
tion and the Congress ministries, difficulties will continually crop up 
and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts. 

The ministries are in an unenviable position. They are tied up in 
many ways by the constitution and their resources are limited and large- 
ly mortgaged in favour of British imperialist and other interests. They 
have to function through permanent services which cannot be expected 
to get out of their old ruts and traditions and get in tune with the new 
order, however much they might loyally carry out the directions issued 
to them. With all these and other handicaps, the ministers have to 
face tremendous tasks, the legacy of a long period of inaction or wrong 
action on the part of previous provincial governments. Urgent and 
vital problems shout for solution and the very spirit we have evoked in 
the masses demands such a solution. Delay on our part in effectively 
dealing with these problems irritates many of our own people who have 
no clear conception of the difficulties and obstructions in our path, but 
who are naturally eager to get things done. Demands also come from 
a host of individuals for petty personal attention or to remove indivi- 
dual grievances and they cannot always be ignored. Administrative 
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work absorbs a great deal of time. And so the big things are thrust into 
the background, and this again gives rise to complaints. 

It is an embarrassing position for our ministers. On the one hand, 
they have to face the inherent contradictions and obstructions which 
flow from the present constitution; on the other, they are responsible to 
and have to satisfy all manner of people and committees. They are res- 
ponsible to their electorates, to their party in the legislature, to the pro- 
vincial Congress committee and its executive, to the Working Commit- 
tee, and to the All India Congress Committee. Even local Congress 
committees think it their function to have their say in the work of the 
provincial government. All this sounds very complicated and confus- 
ing, yet in reality it is not so. What is the responsibility to the elec- 
torate? That electorate plumped for the Congress candidates not be- 
cause of their individual merits, but because they represented the Con- 
gress and its programme. Nothing could be clearer than this. The 
vote was for the Congress. Every single Congress member of the legis- 
lature today, if he was unwise enough to backslide and seek election 
again in opposition to the Congress, would be defeated by a Congress 
candidate, whoever he might be. It is to the Congress as a whole that 
the electorate gave allegiance, and it is the Congress that is responsible 
to the electorate. The ministers and the Congress parties in the legisla- 
tures are in their turn responsible to the Congress and only through it 
to the electorate. The Congress, though it functions through a host 
of committees, is essentially one and has one basic policy. There are 
thus no conflicting allegiances for Congress ministers or Congress parties 
in the legislatures. That basic policy is laid down by the annual session, 
and it is interpreted and implemented by the A.I.C.C. The Working 
Committee, as the executive of the Congress, is charged with the carry- 
ing out of this policy. 

The A.I.C.C. should therefore consider the broad lines of policy and 
discuss questions of principle. The Working Committee can, when- 
ever necessity arises, go into greater detail and review the work of the 
ministries. For the A.I.C.C. to discuss the details of administrative action 
is obviously not possible, for the A.I.C.C. is a public forum and such 
acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public by large committees. 
It would be unfair to the ministers to ask them to make public state- 
ments about all the details of their administrative work. 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the provincial Congress 
committees also. It is necessary and desirable that the ministers should 
keep in the closest touch with the provincial committees, for these com- 
mittees are the channels through which they reach the electorate. If 
they lose touch with the P.C.Cs, they lose touch with the Congress 
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organisation and with the electorate. But the P.C.C. is too big a com- 
mittee for any detailed discussion, or for any criticism of the ministers 
to be effectively met by it. The executive of the P.C.C. however 
is a small, compact body and the ministers should take this more into 
their confidence. We have been directed to coordinate our activities 
outside the legislatures with those inside. This can only be done effec- 
tively if the P.C.C. executive is in close touch with the ministries. The 
P.C.C. should also give publicity to the achievements of the ministries 
and to their future programme. 

Local Congress committees have every right to make suggestions to 
and even friendly criticisms of ministers, but anything savouring of hos- 
tile criticism by them should be avoided. Such local committees are 
seldom in possession of all the facts, and it would make the position 
of the ministers intolerable if we were to require them to appear before 
local committees and furnish explanations to them. If a local com- 
mittee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial exe- 
cutive, which, in its turn, in important matters, might make a reference 
to the Working Committee. But ministers should of course get into 
touch with local committees wherever they go and through them with 
the views of Congressmen in general and the public. 

The ministries have especially to face two sets of problems: those re- 
lating to civil liberty, and those appertaining to agrarian and labour con- 
ditions. The latter have obviously the larger mass significance, and yet 
the former have importance as civil liberty is the basis of all progress. 
For us the long deprivation of many forms of civil and personal liberty 
has given it a special importance, and to remove the obstructions to it 
is our first objective. There is strong feeling in the country on this 
point and the Calcutta meeting of the A.I.C.C. gave expression to it. 
The strangling of Bengal, with her detenus and internments and extern 
ments, and bans on organizations, and ticket-of-leave persons and hosts 
of political prisoners, oppresses the whole of India. Perhaps one of the 
most potent methods of helping our comrades in Bengal is to have a 
clean sheet in regard to civil liberty in the provinces controlled by Con- 
gress ministries. Already the contrast between the two is great. The 
wider the gap, the more we demonstrate the futility and incompetence 
of the policy of repression. 

We have stood for civil liberty and made it one of our fundamental 
rights. As a people claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do 
so as this is the only correct policy. But we have another important 
reason for doing so— our policy of nonviolence. That policy was deli- 
berately adopted by us in our struggle for freedom and we have stuck to 
it through all these years. Equally so must we adhere to it and apply 
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it to those who may be opposed to us or critical of us when we con- 
trol the provincial government. Even the wrong-doers must be ap- 
proached nonviolently, for a violent suppression of wrong-doing does 
not end it. Thus a Congress ministry must avoid, as far as it possibly 
can, the use of the coercive apparatus of the state. It should approach 
the wrong-doer and try to win him over and point out the evil conse- 
quences of his act. Even if this approach is not successful, coercive 
action should be avoided, unless dangerous consequences are feared. 

It is clear that, in spite of every desire to avoid it, coercive action 
may become necessary in particular cases. This will not be for sedition 
as such, for sedition is no crime for a Congressman, and all of us may be 
considered guilty of it in varying degrees. Violence or dangerous incite- 
ment to violence and communal strife cannot, however, be tolerated by 
any state. Even in such cases the personal approach should be a pre- ' 
requisite, and our constant endeavour should be to create an atmosphere 
which does not encourage the violent approach to problems. Violent 
suppression of individuals or groups or ideas militates against this atmos- 
phere and so, though it might be momentarily successful, it adds to the 
difficulties. Thus not only our policy and pledges but also expediency 
tell us that the widest extension of civil liberty is desirable. Congress 
ministries will have to go to the furthest limit possible in removing pre- 
sent restrictions and the laws which impose them. 


54. To the Prime Ministers of the Congress Majority Provinces 1 

Allahabad 
November 4, 1937 

Dear Prime Minister, 

You have no doubt followed the proceedings of the recent meeting of 
the A.I.C.C held in Calcutta. The Committee was appreciative of the 
work already done by the Congress ministries but it felt, at the same 
time, that much remained to be done to establish a full measure of 
civil liberty. Great importance was attached to this and wherever any 
coercive action had been taken, considerable resentment was displayed. 
Many of the criticisms were based on ignorance of the real state of 
affairs. Nevertheless it is true that the A.I.C.C. is very sensitive in 

1. N.B. Khare Papers, National Archives of India. 
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regard to any suppression of civil liberty. It feels that the Congress 
provinces should show a clean slate. 

Objection was especially taken to the non-release of political prison- 
ers, to books continuing to be banned, to the use of the C.I.D. for the 
purposes of shadowing political workers, to the demand of securities 
from newspapers, and to the non-repeal thus far of special repressive 
legislation. 

I am sending you herewith copies of such resolutions as are of special 
interest for you. The federation resolution is of particular importance 
and you will notice that the provincial governments are requested to 
intimate to the British Government that they do not desire to be in- 
cluded in the proposed federation. I trust that some such resolution 
will be placed by your government before the assembly at an early date. 

It will be desirable if the assembly also passes a resolution of sympathy 
with the Indian struggle in Zanzibar . 2 3 This resolution should request 
the central government to impose an embargo on cloves from abroad. 

The resolution on Indian exiles is sent for your information so that 
your government might take such steps in regard to them as you con- 
sider feasible . 8 

The fourth resolution relates to the ban on books . 4 As you know, a 
very large number of books have been banned by previous governments. 
It is desirable that these bans on political literature be lifted as soon as 
possible. 

The fifth resolution was referred to the Working Committee for 
necessary action. It raises the question of civil liberty and draws the 
attention of Congress ministries to the necessity of implementing the 
Congress manifesto in this respect . 5 * * 

The S’xth resolution relates to titles and decorations. Congress minis- 
tries cannot associate themselves with these titles, etc., but, if any titles 
are given while they are in power, the responsibility for these will partly 
rest on them. It is desirable therefore that no titles be given in the 
provinces where Congress ministries are functioning. The procedure 
adopted in Canada some years back might well be followed by the 
Congress ministries and a resolution passed by assemblies asking that no 
further titles be given. 

2. See post, section 13, items 17 and 19. 

3. The resolution urged upon the Government of India "to remove all restraints 
and restrictions on the entry into India of all political exiles.” 

4. The Congress ministries were asked to lift the ban on several proscribed books. 

5. The resolution called upon the Congress ministries to release political prisoners 

and "to repeal repressive laws, even those which authorise detention without 

trial.” 
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The seventh resolution relates to linguistic provinces . 6 This is in ac- 
cordance with well-established Congress policy. 

Apart from these resolutions, I should like to draw your attention to 
the strong feeling among Congressmen on the question of the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. Practical considerations might 
delay this separation for a while but the old Congress policy continues. 

I am enclosing for your consideration a copy of an article 7 I am 
sending to the press today. I would beg your special attention to the 
question of civil liberty which is agitating the minds of so many Con- 
gressmen today. 

I would add that the repeal of repressive legislation, in accordance 
with Congress policy as repeatedly laid down, is considered a matter 
which should be taken in hand at the earliest possible date. Delay in 
taking action injures our prestige and gives an opportunity to non- 
Congress provinces to justify their repressive policy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. It reaffirmed the Congress policy of redistribution of the provinces on a linguis- 
tic basis. 

7. See the preceding item. 


55. On the Advantages of Office Acceptance 1 


I have heard with the greatest attention the distinguished speakers who 
spoke earlier. I have carefully thought about their reasons for suggest- 
ing that office acceptance was an error. 

For a correct estimate of the position we must have a balance and 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of accepting office. We have 
to look ahead for the major fight. Minor operations between two sides 
do not matter much. It is the major fight that will decide the big issues. 
Till such a major fight is brought about, the forces on both sides have 
to be manoeuvred to take up suitable positions. 

We have no ready-made army. Our methods of warfare are different. 
The greatest effect of office acceptance is the remarkable change it has 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 5 November 1937, From The Bombay Chronicle, 6 
November 1937. 
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brought about in the psychology of the people and the atmosphere in 
the country. There are certain things which cannot be weighed accu- 
rately in any scale. They are courage, sorrow and such feelings. One 
great advantage has been that the burden of the common people has 
been lightened to some extent. Some relief has been extended to the 
peasants and labourers. It was a great consideration that weighed in 
favour of office acceptance. 

A great deal still remains to be done for the masses. A great dis- 
advantage, however, is the risk of being lulled into a false belief that 
we have done our duty and can afford to carry on in this manner for 
long. We must not forget our goal of independence. We have not 
retraced our steps yet and gone back upon our vow to wreck the Act. 
If the Governors at any time try to pick a quarrel, they might force the 
Congress to embark upon other methods of struggle including satya- 
graha. That would mean inviting a fight with the people of India. If, 
therefore, we did our work properly to strengthen the masses, we could 
rightly claim that we are preparing for the final wreckage of the Act. 
If our ministers go wrong, we can always call them back. 

Furushottamdas Tandon has been a member of the Congress for a 
long time. He was elected to the provincial legislature as a Congress 
candidate. He continues to be a member of the Congress as long as 
he wishes to be so and does not go against the Congress discipline. By 
consenting to be the Speaker, he does not cease to be a Congressman. 
I think his decision not to resign from the party on his election as the 
Speaker is therefore quite proper. 


56. On the Kanpur Strike 1 


I abandoned my visit to Assam when I heard of a recrudescence of 
strikes at Cawnpore. I cannot lighten the burden of the workers. You 
have to remove it yourselves. And you should not think that you alone 
are faced with difficulties. We are all confronted with great problems. 
I visited the mill areas and I was surprised to see how people lived in 
those places. 

There is a good deal of talk about vested interests. I am convinced 
they will have to give place to socialism. It is a pity that you cannot 

1. Speech at Kanpur, 9 November 1937. From The Leader , 12 November 1937. 
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apply yourselves wholeheartedly to your work. Slight obstacles or dif- 
ficulties make you go off the track or discourage you. Only those who 
have patience and perseverance know how to work. You should not 
forget that for many years the Congress has been fighting for the freedom 
of the country. Congressmen had to go to jails and suffer in many other 
ways. But the fight has not ceased. There were moments when the fight 
slackened, and then again the thread was picked up with firm hand. 
The forces of imperialism could not suppress it; and even now that fight 
is going on. It is for this purpose that the Congress has accepted 
office. The ministers have always the question of their country’s 
freedom before them, and they, therefore, want to solve the problems 
of the workers and the peasants and to increase their power. So long 
as they do not get power, it is impossible to get rid of capitalism and 
vested interests. There is however no doubt that forces of capitalism, 
widely scattered all over the world, are gradually weakening. Every- 
where there is trouble. If there are strikes in one place, there are other 
troubles in another. I do not question the benefits that capitalism and 
proprietorship might have brought. But they are old and outworn 
things now. In order to shake off capitalism you should increase your 
strength, and for that you need the support of millions of men. No one 
leader is enough to make socialism prevail in the world. For that, the 
reins of the government must be gathered in the hands of the common 
people. 

The millowners are not intrinsically bad people. The difficulty is that 
there is a clash of interests between the workers and the employers. The 
same is true about the landlords and the kisans. You must all under- 
stand this basic problem. During the last four or five months’ struggle 
that you have been waging, there is no doubt you have gained in 
strength, but at the same time you have increased your anxieties also. 
The millowners, seeing that the workers are gaining in power, began to 
attack them. The workers ought not to forget that in every fight they 
must first assess the strength of their antagonists and their own strength. 
I believe that you are deceived in two ways. You over-estimate the 
strength of your employers and underrate your own. That is perhaps 
true, but you must remember that if you work together, vour strength is 
not less than that of your employers. The second danger which besets 
you is that in a fit of temporary enthusiasm you think that you have 
triumphed and thus lose sight of the enemy’s power. I am afraid the 
workers do not consider these basic, matters in all their bearings. 

The workers have always been in the forefront in the fight for free- 
dom. For example, in Russia when the revolution took place the workers 
took a leading part. Coming nearer home, the workers at first were 
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very weak, they had no organisation and submitted meekly to all the 
hardships to which they were subjected by the millowners. It is true 
that you now have the weapon of strike, and by wielding it you can 
cause loss to the employers. But you should not forget that being men 
of resources the employers can bear such losses, while it often reduces 
you to starvation. The question, therefore, resolves itself into one of 
patience and perseverance. In such a struggle the workers are naturally 
faced with anxiety. 

In the present strike, the workers at first were weak, but after the 
general strike you acquired strength. You became over-enthusiastic and 
overrated your strength. That inevitably led to trouble as the employ- 
ers, seeing this increase in the workers’ strength, wanted to check it. At 
this time when each party was engaged in a trial of strength, the enquiry 
committee appointed by the government was to commence its labours 
for which the millowners had made ample preparations. You, on the 
other hand, had not been able to get ready on account of your other 
preoccupations. In Bombay, the millowners have to supply certain 
information to the government, but in our province there is no such 
practice. I believe that the millowners did not like the idea of the 
enquiry committee. They were not eager to explain everything to it. 
They wanted that the tussle between the workers and themselves should 
go on, because in doing so the workers often committed mistakes. Last 
time when I addressed you, I advised you to do two things— to organise 
yourselves and to prepare your case for the enquiry committee. I did 
not ask you to submit to the hardships to which you were subjected by 
the employers. I wanted that you should leave that question to the 
inazdur sabha which would look into the matter and concentrate its 
attention on the preparation of your case alone for the enquiry com- 
mittee. 

I came to Cawnpore on account of the two strikes which are still 
going on. While I admit that it is an inherent right of the workers to 
go on strike when necessity demands it, I would advise you not to pre- 
cipitate it where it is harmful. The millowners allege that they receiv- 
ed no notice of the strikes. They say they cannot recognise the mazdur 
sabha which has no proper control over the workers. Therefore the work- 
ers should consult the sabha and discuss among themselves before they 
decide to strike. I am of the opinion that the workers have been impa- 
tient in resorting to strike in the cases of the Elgin and the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills. You should terminate the strike as quickly as possible. 
Communalism among the workers is not at all desirable. If you allow 
it to invade you, then your movement would grow weak. 
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57. To Edward Thompson 1 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 


Dear Thompson, 2 

I have delayed in answering your letter 3 of July 25th which came long 
ago. This acceptance of office business has not lightened the burden 
of most of us. It is all very well to prevent one’s enemies getting dug 
in, but the alternative of getting buried oneself is equally unpleasant. 

I am sorry to say that nothing has been done so far about giving sta- 
tus to our wild animals. I agree with you that we should move in the 
matter and I shall remind the great ones who are Prime Ministers in the 
provinces today. But the human problems we have to face are suffi- 
ciently overwhelming, and it is difficult to think of much else. Besides, 
there is no public opinion on the subject and in this democratic age 
public opinion counts. And so we have to think much more of music 
before mosques and the like than of the slaughter of wild animals. 

I am rather vague as to what should be done about these animals. 
There might be large reserves created but this is an expensive matter 
which our present governments will be afraid of touching. Can you 
suggest any inexpensive steps which might be taken soOn? 

I was greatly interested to read of the recent activities of the India 
Office in London which displeased you. But I think you are unjust to 
them. They have been brought up in a particular way and you can- 
not expect them to get out of the habits of a lifetime. I am afraid 
they will stick to them to the bitter end. 

Indira wrote to me a little while back that she was going to meet you 
and your wife. So now I can legitimately claim a copy of your 
Metcalfe. 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1886-1946); friend of Jawaharlal and supporter of the cause of Indian freedom; 
novelist, historian and writer on public affairs; his writings include The Recon- 
struction of India, Enlist India for Freedom! and Life of Charles, Lord Metcalfe. 

3. He had referred to the need for protecting wild life in India and" for reforming 
the India Office in London. 
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58. To C. Rajagopalachari 1 


Allahabad 
November 13, 1937 


My dear Rajagopalachari, 

I have your letter of the 9th. 2 I am sorry you are still unwell and 
weak. 

I am very sorry that you feel that I have not treated you fairly. I do 
not know if this refers to my conduct in Calcutta 3 or to what I have 
written to you recently. 4 Howsoever we might differ in any matter, we 
have no business to be unfair to each other, and it pains me to think 
that you think me guilty of this offence. It is possible, of course, that 
one cannot be wholly fair in matters on which one has a definite 
opinion, but I tried hard in Calcutta and afterwards not to allow my 
personal opinion to colour my conduct. Even in the expression of my 
views I tried to be as non-committal as I could, though in my own mind 
there was not much doubt. I have been distressed by many things that 
have taken place recently but I have kept the distress to myself or, at 
any rate, have not expressed it in public. Consistently I have tried to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness towards the Congress ministries. 
For this I have been sufficiently criticised by the Congress and others. In 
Bengal and the Punjab I am referred to as a person with two faces and 
two voices-one for the Bengal and the Punjab ministries and the other 
for the Congress ministries. 

As for what happened in Calcutta, I do not know how far you think 
me responsible for it. I do not see myself how I could have forcibly 
suppressed the views of many of the members of the A.I.C.C. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (Pt. Ill), p. 389, N.M.M.L. 

2. Rajagopalachari had felt that the criticism at the A.I.C.C. and Working Com- 
mittee meetings at Calcutta in October 1937 of his attitude to^ certain matters 
of provincial administration “was most unthinking and unfair. 

3. Jawaharlal had said that certain policies adopted by the Madras Government were 
contrary to the ideals of the Congress. 

4. See pp. 336-337. 
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59. ToN.B. Khare 1 

Allahabad 
November 14, 1937 

My dear Dr. Khare, 2 

Thank you for your brief personal letter. 

I have received the copy of Pandit Dwarka Prasad's letter of the 8th 
November which you have sent me. I shall put up this letter for the 
consideration of the Working Committee. May I point out, however, 
that the Working Committee has all along been of opinion that there 
should be a coordination between the activities of the various Congress 
ministries? Also that the Committee has been stressing all the time 
that the Governor should not preside over cabinet meetings. In fact, 
we have stated that the Prime Minister should protest and have his pro- 
test recorded on every occasion that the Governor presides. There is no 
question of meekly allowing the Governor to preside. We did not want 
to break on this issue right at the beginning but, if this practice con- 
tinues, in spite of repeated protests, we shall have to consider what action 
is to be taken. 

The business rules referred to should certainly be revised. In this 
matter we cannot do anything as we do not know what these rules are. 
It is for a Congress ministry to take the initiative and we shall gladly 
inform the other ministries of the action taken. 

Probably you have received the memorandum 3 on I.M.S. officers sent 
by some doctors to Dr. Gilder, 4 the Minister for Health, in Bombay. 
On this question also it is for a ministry to take the initiative in con- 
sultation with other ministries. We shall gladly help in this process 
of consultation. 

The questions of a cut in the salaries and the abolition of commis- 
sionerships are also important. But here also I do not know what you 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. (1882*1969); joined the Congress in 1919; member of the C.P. and Berar As- 
sembly, 1923-29; member. Central Assembly, 1935-37; Chief Minister of C.P. 
and Berar, 1937-38; expelled from the Congress, 1938; member, Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council, 1943-46; Prime Minister, Alwar state, 1947-48; president, Hindu 
Mahasabha, 1949; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-57. 

3. The memorandum stated that provincial ministers would have no voice in the 
appointments under the Government of India scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Indian Medical Service. 

4. M.D.D. Gilder (b. 1882); an eminent physician of Bombay; Minister for 
Public Health, Government of Bombay, 1937-39 and 1946-52. 
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would like the Woiking Committee to do. Obviously we want a cut 
in the salaries. How to bring it about should be suggested by you. 

I am interested to leam of your proposal to make the 26th of Janu- 
ary a national holiday. I think this would be excellent. 

I can assure you that our office is prepared to help you in every way 
that we can. We hope soon to start a special department in charge 
of a competent economist to deal with problems which the Congress 
ministries have to face. We can also consult experts on any specific 
problem referred to us by you. 

I hope you will inform Pandit Dvvarka Prasad of this reply of mine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


60. Ths Reasons for Office Acceptance 1 


The new constitution is a mere trap. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was a 
prisoner till yesterday. No doubt, he is a minister today, but has not 
much power. We have accepted office to give the masses the little 
relief that we could give and also an opportunity to develop the neces- 
sary strength for wresting real power. Personally, I would like to shatter 
the existing economic order of India to bits; but I alone am not the 
Congress. 

1. Speech at the political conference held in Bara Banki on 15 November 1937. 

From The Leader, 22 November 1937. 


61. On ths Communal Disturbances* 


Since I returned from Lucknow this morning people have been running 
to me and asking me to tell the police to arrest the badmashes. I do 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 18 November 1937. From The Leader, 21 November 
1937. 
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not consider myself an adviser to the police; while riff-raffs should cer- 
tainly be arrested, I do not consider it proper that I should say that 
arrests should be made indiscriminately, because in the past, such com- 
plaints have led to the arrests of even innocent people. There are com- 
plaints against the police almost everywhere, but such complaints are 
very common in India where the government is foreign and therefore 
relies not on the goodwill of the people but on the help of the police. 
The administration cannot displease the police in this country by taking 
action on complaints against them, and therefore the police administra- 
tion has deteriorated. 

Who constitute the police? Our own kisans and our own country- 
men are in it. Therefore it is a wrong policy to say u 't every one in 
the police is bad. Both good and bad people are in the police; and it 
is not proper to entertain the belief that the police is inimical to the 
people. Police officers are appointed by our own ministry, and there- 
fore they should be under the control of the public. An attempt should 
be made to improve the police and secure its cooperation in maintaining 
peace. It is the duty of the police to preserve peace and the public 
also should cooperate with it in this and prevent the occurrence of 
incidents like those which took place in Allahabad. If the people find 
any defect in the police administration, attempts should be made to 
remove it but they should not always curse the police as a whole. 

How can we preserve communal peace in the town? Firstly, the 
people should refuse to be disturbed or worried by reports of quarrels; 
secondly, they should not believe rumours, 90% of which are exaggerated; 
thirdly, if goondas provoke quarrels, efforts should be made to check 
them, irrespective of communal considerations. It is undoubtedly the 
primary duty of the police to preserve peace, but the people are also 
not free from responsioility in the matter. 

People of all communities should form common organizations in every 
mohalla , the function of which should be to provide protection to the 
citizens, and with that end in view it is intended to form a corps of 
volunteers on behalf of the Congress, who would be trained during 
their spare hours in the work of public service. I wish that the admi- 
nistration of the town should be improved and such organisations of 
volunteers should work in cooperation with the police, and not as rival 
organizations, to preserve peace and order in the town. It is not neces- 
sary that only Congressmen should be enrolled as volunteers but any- 
one who wants to serve the town can be enrolled. 

I hope that the people will not be upset by petty individual quarrels, 
and that the Hindus and Muslims will join to work together for 
the protection of the mohallas. Those who want to be enrolled as 
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volunteers can give their names either at the city Congress committee 
office or at the mohalla Congress committee office. 


62. To P. Subbarayan 1 

Camp Amroha 
November 21, 1937 

My dear Subbarayan, 2 

Your letter of the 17th November came yesterday. I am sending you 
this answer from Moradabad district where I have just come for a 
Muslim bye-election. 

There is one sentence in your letter which has surprised me greatly. 
You say: “It is so difficult for the government if those who were not in 
favour of acceptance of office are to take advantage of the situation and 
press home their view.” This seems to me a strange doctrine. The 
acceptance or otherwise of office was not and is not an end in itself. It 
was a means to an end. Opinions differed as to the means. Ultimately 
a certain opinion prevailed. Is it your view that those who did not 
agree with this opinion should retire gracefully from the Congress or 
should play the part of lookers-on? I am unable to appreciate this view- 
point. Apart from this, the acceptance of office was made for a parti- 
cular purpose and subject to certain Congress principles and programmes. 
If these principles are flouted and the programmes ignored, do you expect 
Congressmen who attach value to those principles and programmes to 
remain silent? I think I have probably done more to help the Con- 
gress ministries than any other person in India. I have done so because 
I thought it the right thing and I wanted them to function in as good 
an atmosphere as possible. Also because I have a sense of discipline. 
But I want to tell you frankly that many things that the Madras Govern- 
ment have done have seemed to me a negation and a reversal of fun- 
damental Congress principles and policy. It is not a question of my 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3/1937 (Pt. Ill), pp. 403-404, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1889-1962); Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 1926-30; joined the Con- 
gress in 1937; Minister for Law, 1937-39 and Minister for Home and Legal 
Affairs, Madras Government, 1947-49; Minister for Transport and Communi- 
cations, Government of India, 1959-62; Governor of Maharashtra, 1962. 
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being happy or not happy. These moods come and go. But we have 
not devoted our lives to certain causes without feeling some deep urge 
within us and without believing in certain principles. It may be that 
opinions differ as to the principle. If so, we accommodate each other 
or we go different ways. It depends on the extent of differences and on 
various other factors. 

I am in fairly close touch with the Congress organisation in India and 
with the opinion of the rank and file Congressmen. Few things have 
happened during the last few months which have shocked the Congress 
conscience quite so much as the Batliwala prosecution. 3 This is becom- 
ing a bye-word for us wherever we go and in the Punjab and in Bengal 
a standing justification for every repressive activity of the government 
there. Only a tremendous sense of discipline has kept the average Con- 
gressman quiet under this heavy strain. 

I am writing to you frankly as you would no doubt like me to. Un- 
fortunately Rajagopalachari is unwell still and I still await his answer 
to the letter I sent him after the Calcutta A.I.C.C. meeting. It is not 
enough for the Madras Congress legislative party to approve of the 
action taken by your government. The A.I.C.C. and the Congress have 
to be satisfied. 

I shall be leaving for Assam from Allahabad on the 25th. I expect 
to return about the 10th of December when I shall go immediately to 
Saharanpur and Bulandshahr for two Muslim bye-elections. After that 
I shall be in Allahabad for a few days. 

Indira is quite happy at Oxford. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. S.S. Batliwala (b. 1905); a socialist leader of Bombay; arrested at Tellicherry on 
2 October 1937 for an alleged seditious speech and sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment. On 21 March 1938 the Madras Government remitted 
the unexpired portion of the sentence and released him. 
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63. To the Members of the Working Committee 1 


Allahabad 
November 24, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

It is now clear that the A.I.C.C. meeting will not be held in December 
or January. The great majority of the members are against such a meet- 
ing. But a meeting of the Working Committee is very necessary to 
consider the fast developing situation in the country. I am afraid it is 
difficult to fix a meeting in December. I am going to Assam tomorrow 
and shall not be back till the middle of December. Muslim bye-elec- 
tions in the U.P., provincial conferences and other important engage- 
ments will keep some of us busy in the latter half of December. Other 
members of the Working Committee are also likely to be busy then. 
Thus the nearest available date seems to be in the first week of January. 

Then about the venue. Ordinarily we would have chosen Wardha 
to suit the convenience of Gandhiji. But in view of his weak health 
and the doctors’ imperative orders, it seems inadvisable to put this bur- 
den on him. I would therefore suggest some other place. If you agree, 
I would propose Allahabad for the venue. This would have certain 
obvious advantages. 

You are no doubt following with interest, and perhaps with a measure 
of anxiety, the rapid growth of a situation in the country which seems 
to be leading to a crisis. There is the possibility of a political crisis on 
the federation issue. There is the communal situation which, owing to 
the efforts of some members of the Muslim League, is taking an ugly 
turn. There is the increasing agitation in the Indian states from Kashmir 
to the south, comprising all manner of states, both big and small. 
There is the unusual ferment among students. But most important of 
all is the state of the industrial labour and peasantry. The labour situa- 
tion is serious and is causing some anxiety in many places. And yet 
the vital problem continues to be that of the peasantry. If one is to 
judge from the newspapers, not much is happening in the rural areas. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is a tremendous awakening and ferment 
among them, and I am inclined to think that this will take the shape 
of some form of aggressive action unless satisfaction comes to them. 

All these happenings, unconnected as they seem, can hardly be un- 
related. What is the underlying cause? Not surely a few agitators, 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. This letter was also sent to C. Rajagopalachari and 
G.B. Pant. 
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although agitators may give point to an urge or a struggle. There is 
obviously a deeper cause. All these indications point to a pre-revolu- 
tionary stage of a struggle. The immediate cause may be the formation 
of Congress ministries, which has released the long-suppressed emotions 
of the masses, and given rise to the hope of an early deliverance. The 
real cause is the delay in solving the problems of the masses, and the 
repression that kept them down having been lifted, the problems and 
the urgent demand for their solution jump to the forefront. 

We have rightly tried to curb all this indiscipline and to direct this 
fresh energy into right channels. We have not wholly succeeded, but 
it must be said that on the whole the discipline of the Congress has 
been a powerful factor in the country. Will this discipline hold? 

The Congress organisation today has grown vaster than ever and our 
apparatus to control it and work it— our offices and the like— are not 
big enough for the task. But this is only the mechanical part of it, 
important though it is. 

The real question before us is a more vital one. What should be our 
basic policy in view of this countrywide development, a development 
which we must welcome, except for the indiscipline involved in it? 
Ignoring it does not help. There are only two ways of dealing with it: 
the way of repression, and the way of solving some at least of the pro- 
blems which affect the masses and thus controlling and disciplining the 
new forces that are growing everywhere. 

Obviously the way of repression is not open to us, though we may 
indulge in it to some extent for specific purposes. We are not experts 
in this business and we have no taste for it In any event, we are bound 
to fail as we are not likely to carry the sympathy of the people with us, 
and without that we are powerless. 

The only other way is to press hard, and rapidly, for substantial relief 
for the masses, notably for the peasantry and secondly industrial workers. 
Failure to do so wall overwhelm us. 

I am endeavouring to give my personal reactions in this letter. I can- 
not discuss the whole complex situation in any detail but I think it my 
duty to place before my colleagues of the Working Committee the gen- 
eral trend of my thought. I am anxious to do so because I see a crisis 
of considerable magnitude approaching and we must analyse it and pre- 
pare ourselves for it. I also feel that some of our provincial governments 
are too engrossed in their day to day problems to give adequate consi- 
deration to the basic issues. A recent development in which the Con- 
gress governments have taken to the use of the Special Powers Act and 
of the sedition section of the Penal Code, and the demanding of 
securities from newspapers, even prior to publication, fill me with 
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apprehension. Nobody can doubt that repressive activity must be 
indulged in by a state on occasion. But that activity fails in its purpose 
if it results in encouraging the very tendencies it seeks to check. Re- 
pression by a Congress government can never succeed except on rare 
occasions when it is obviously directed to open violence. In other cases 
it will only fan the flames of discontent. 

The use of special powers by a Congress government on any occasion 
gives the final justification for their imposition by the British Govern- 
ment during the civil disobedience movement. It is an invitation to 
them to use them again when the time for conflict comes, and when 
they are so used, as they are bound to be, our mouths will be shut and 
all criticism hushed. 

The Batliwala case may or may not have been justified on the merits. 
But the fact remains that it has shocked large numbers of Congressmen 
and has given the fullest justification to non-Congress governments to 
indulge in repression. So also the demand for pre-publication security. 
What is there to distinguish our governments from the non-Congress 
governments? Not much, so far as civil liberties are concerned. 

If we follow this path— and we cannot remain stationary— we must 
either march ahead along it or choose another path, or we shall have to 
copy the methods of the British Government. We shall slowly become 
their replica, doing their work and preserving them from the odium 
of doing it. There is no middle path. So this is a vital question for 
us. Are we gradually to line ourselves with the forces behind the Bri- 
tish Government? 

More important still is our agrarian and labour policy, and specially 
the former. There is a tendency to tone this down for fear of estranging 
the big landlord elements. We do not want to estrange anybody but 
when vital issues are at stake and there is conflict between the masses 
and small groups, we must choose the interests of the former. And this 
not only because we are committed to this policy, but because there is 
no other way. Any attempt to choose half-way houses will please nobody 

and will discredit us with the masses. 

I have come to think more and more that a brave approach to the 
agrarian problem is the only way to solve the communal problem. During 
my tours in connection with the Muslim bye-elections in the U.P., I have 
realised that the only thing that counts with the Muslim rural voters 
is the U.P. Government’s orders staying arrears of rent suits and pro- 
cesses for debt. They are eagerly expecting big things to follow. If 
these big things fail to materialise, there will be a reaction, and a com- 
munal reaction. Apart from the other big things, if it is eventually 
decided to ask them to pay the old arrears of rent, there will be a roar 
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of protest, and I am sure that in effect the arrears will not be realised. 
Thus it seems to me that all these arrears must be wiped out completely. 
So also old debts. This in itself will not be enough. 

This letter is already very long and I cannot go on. But I hope I 
have sufficiently indicated what I have in my mind, and I would like my 
colleagues to give consideration to it. We are overwhelmed with pro- 
blems. That is all the more reason why we should see them in proper 
perspective and spot the real issues. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To K. Bhashyam 1 


Allahabad 

November 25, 1937 

My dear Bhashyam, 2 

Your letter of the 18th Nov. I am surprised to read it. There can be 
no question whatever of the Congress councillors giving an address of 
welcome to the Viceroy. This would be entirely against the Congress 
policy. In fact, Congressmen should not join in any function of welcome 
to him. The release of some of the detenus in Bengal or any other deve- 
lopment has nothing to do with our fundamental policy which is one of 
consistent opposition to British imperialism of which the Viceroy is the 
representative in India. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-19(ii)/1937, p. 27, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1882-1959); a leading Congressman of Madras; joined the freedom movement 
and was imprisoned in 1931 and 1942; president, Madras District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1936; member, Madras Assembly, 1937-39; Minister for Law in Madras 
Congress ministry, 1946-47; went to Malaya for I.N.A. trials, 1946. 
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65. ToG.B. Pant 1 


Allahabad 
November 25, 1937 

My dear Pantji, 

I am leaving for Assam today and am not likely to be back before the 
middle of December. Before I go, I want to write to you and tell you 
that I am greatly distressed at the turn events are taking all over 
India, in so far as the Congress ministries are concerned. In my letter 2 
sent to the members of the Working Committee, a copy of which was 
sent to you, I gave expression to my feelings. That opinion was restrain- 
ed in expression, but behind that restraint there was an intensity of 
conviction. If I may put it in technical language, the Congress minis- 
tries are tending to become counter-revolutionary. This is of course not 
a conscious development, but when a choice has to be made the incli- 
nation is in this direction. Apart from this the general attitude is static. 
We dare not be static for that means that we are merely carrying on 
the tradition (with minor variations) of the previous governments. In- 
deed, we cannot remain static for long for the world is not static. Inevita- 
bly the choice has to be made and I fear the choice too often is of the 
wrong kind. 

I am quite sure that the advent of Congress ministries has resulted in 
a great accession of strength to us. Partly this has no doubt been due 
to certain initial measures taken by them, but very largely the change 
was a psychological one which was inevitable. But we cannot live on 
psychology, or on the reputation of a few good deeds. We have been 
carrying on for many months now and we have to show greater results, 
and now that the time for going forward comes we show a marked ten- 
dency to go back. Of course we cannot go back because the movement 
is too strong to permit us to go back. But in trying to do so we weaken 
that movement greatly and do exactly what the British Government 
has been trying to make us do these many years— -create a split and get 
the Congress or part of the Congress to adopt what is essentially a pro- 
imperialist policy. If this is a likely contingency, then the sooner we 
are out of office the better. I am quite clear that we are better out 
than in, unless we can go ahead much faster than we have been doing. 
Indeed for the present, especially in Madras and Bombay, the question 
is of not going back. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 361*364. 
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It may be that I have got the wrong perspective, but I can only think 
and act according to my own hghts. And the issues are too serious to 
be slurred over. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


66. On the Role of Congress Workers 1 


The Congress ministries are certainly working under the constitution, 
but a time may come when their hands may be tied down by the 
rigours of the constitution, and a conflict with the British Government 
may become inevitable, and the Congress may be forced to embark again 
on a campaign of civil disobedience. But I think our strength is now 
sufficiently great and we cannot be suppressed even in civil disobedience. 

If we are fully organised and the whole nation follows the Congress 
decisions, then the British Government would hesitate in provoking a 
conflict. The whole question before us is how to further strengthen 
our sangathan. I am sure that there is no organisation except the Con- 
gress which can take the country to its goal. There are some orga- 
nisations which can render assistance in that direction, but none except 
the Congress can carry on that work. 

I cannot approve of the spirit of rivalry between the Congress bodies 
and the organisations like kisan sabhas. I have received reports from some 
districts that the people of kisan sabhas create disputes with Congress 
mandals, which are also composed of kisans. On account of rivalries, 
disputes have arisen at meetings about red and national flags. Such 
quarrels only tend to weaken the strength of the Congress. The red 
flag is a symbol of labour and to some extent also of kisans, and there- 
fore it should be respected; but it* should not cause conflict with the 
national flag. The kisans cannot understand the minute differences bet- 
ween the two and consequently a spirit of rivalry in regard to the two 
flags might upset them. The national flag is recognised by the villagers all 
over the country, and therefore an attempt to remove it and replace it 
by a red or any other flag would be disgraceful. The national flag at 

1. Inaugural address at the Congress workers educational camp held at Allahabad 
on 26 November 1937. From The Leader , 29 November 1937. 
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present stands against the British flag, and therefore any attempt to 
weaken the national flag would amount to increasing the strength of the 
other flag. Consequently they should respect the red flag also, because 
it stands for noble objects, but they should all combine to increase the 
strength of the national flag. 

Ten days are not enough to understand the problems that face the 
country, but the object of the camp is to draw the attention of the 
workers to those problems, while they should always consider themselves 
to be students and continue the study of those problems. 

Congress mandds are very useful. They are in direct touch with the 
people. The need for preparing swayam sewaks of the right type in 
every gram or mandal is very great, and I suggest that batches of 
villagers should learn the work of swayam sewaks in their own villages 
and then teach others, as the holding of educational camps at distant 
places is an expensive job, and also because it would take many years 
to train the people of the whole district by that method. We want to 
prepare the right type of swayam sewaks , and to create a spirit of service 
and military discipline in them. 

People should understand that Swaraj is not attained merely by the 
acceptance of office by the Congress. There are thousands of obstacles 
in the way of the attainment of Swaraj, and we do not accept the new 
constitution because it does not give us Swaraj. At the same time the 
Congress ministries can strengthen the hands of the people in their 
struggle for Swaraj. Moreover, during the period of the last four or 
five months when the Congress ministries have been functioning, the 
strength of the masses has considerably increased and a new spirit in- 
stilled in them. That new life should be put to the best use and should 
not be allowed to fritter away. 

Officials of the mandals should realise their responsibilities. I have 
recently seen a notice issued on behalf of a certain mandal calling upon 
a person to appear before it in order to answer a charge made against 
him. It was worded like a court summons. That is certainly a sign of 
enthusiasm but if Congress mandds involve themselves in such matters 
as the award of punishments, there is the danger of their breaking up 
on account of party factions as happened in the case of panchayats in 
the past. An effort should certainly be made to check quarrels but they 
should not act like criminal courts. A time would come when they 
would be able to settle disputes among themselves, but it has not yet 
come. 

In this connection, the necessity of cooperation between the public 
and the police comes to the forefront. The attitude of the public should 
not invariably be one of hostility towards the police. 
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There is a proposal to amend tenancy laws. I hope that the new 
legislation will provide sufficient relief to the tenantry, though it may 
not be to the extent we desire because of many obstacles. The Con- 
gress mandals and committees should send, from time to time, the 
kisans’ grievances to the ministers, but not by way of agitation. The 
zamindars are organising an agitation, and therefore it is necessary that 
the kisans’ grievances also should reach the government formally from 
time to time. 

I hope that the workers will follow the lectures that will be delivered 
at the camp and understand the problems that will be put before them. 
How to strengthen their sangathan is the one important problem before 
them. Indians have a sufficiently bad reputation for quarrelling among 
themselves, but within the Congress organization there should be no 
dissensions. We should give expression to our respective views with the 
greatest freedom but should learn to abide by the decisions arrived at 
in a panchavati manner. 


67. To C. Rajagopalachari 1 


Camp Saharanpur 
December 11, 1937 


My dear Rajagopalachari, 

Your letter 2 of the 30th November has managed to reach me during 
my tour. I realise that it is difficult to deal with such matters by cor- 
respondence. And yet delay is also harmful. There is a strong feeling 
in Congress circles and there have been marked repercussions in many 
odd places. Something in the nature of a crisis is arising in other pro- 
vinces and the example of Madras is cited. 

The A.I.C.C. is not meeting till Haripura but the Working Com- 
mittee is likely to meet at the beginning of January. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Rajagopalachari stated that in so far as the charges against him were concern- 
ed, rather than try to deal with them by correspondence he should prefer to 
speak in person to the Working Committee. 
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68. To Srikrishna Sinha 1 


Camp Saharanpur 
December 11, 1937 


Dear Srikrishna Babu, 

I have read in the newspapers with great astonishment the circular 2 
issued by the Bihar chief secretary to the commissioners and district 
officers. Anything more impertinent and insulting I can hardly conceive 
of. I take it that this circular could not have been issued without the 
consent of the Governor. In any event, this shows a spirit in the secre- 
tariat which is absolutely undesirable. I think that a speedy and effec- 
tive action should be taken. The nature of this action will have to be 
decided upon by you. But it should be a public condemnation by you 
of the chief secretary's action. The Governor should also be informed 
that you take the strongest exception to what the chief secretary has 
done, and this raises vital questions which may precipitate a crisis. The 
circular must be withdrawn and the chief secretary should apologise to 
the ministers for it. Indeed, I think that you should inform the Gover- 
nor that a chief secretary who behaves in this manner is not fit for his 
post. He must be given some other job. I am quite convinced that in 
this matter the strongest line must be taken by your ministry. 

Apart from the contents of the circular, I think that no important 
circular should be issued at all by the chief secretary without the know- 
ledge and permission of the minister concerned. That, I am told, is the 
practice in the U.P. 

Yours sincerely, 
lawaharlal Nehru 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. The chief secretary to the Bihar Government issued a confidential circular to 
commissioners of divisions stating that an order not signed by either a secretary, 
an under secretary or an assistant secretary to government should not be acted 
upon. 
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69. The Problems of the Provincial Ministries 1 


Conditions in the world are undergoing a rapid change; they are not 
what they were ten years ago. The forces of power are practically drift- 
ing towards war, and the aeroplanes and other scientific methods of war- 
fare will make a present-day war very dangerous. I think that the 
British power is weakening. Though Nanking has fallen, China would 
not be easily suppressed by Japan. The greatest country in the world 
is the United States of America and I doubt if it would be able to keep 
itself aloof from a world war, in spite of its intentions to the contrary. 
A talk about the international situation might sound extraordinary in 
the Purushottam Das Park, yet I want to draw the attention of the 
people to those problems, as a time might come when they might eclipse 
the questions that we are faced with at present. 

There is hardly anyone who deserves more sympathy than the minis- 
ters. People think that they have attained a great honour by their 
appointment as ministers but the fact is that a very great burden of 
responsibility has been put on them. In the first place, they are bound 
by the rigours of the constitution. In the second place, the public, the 
kisans particularly, expect that as Congressmen are in the ministry, their 
miseries would be completely wiped out. Their miseries cannot be 
removed until Indians attain full power and complete freedom and the 
entire system is changed. There are great obstacles in the way of the 
ministers doing any substantial good and, therefore, they deserve the 
greatest sympathy. I, therefore, desire that the public should express 
opinions on their work after giving a careful consideration to the sub- 
ject. I, no doubt, want intelligent people to examine the problems and 
offer criticism, but at the same time, one principle of democracy is that 
there should be discipline; otherwise chaos would be the result. 

The great achievement of the last sixteen or seventeen years’ struggle 
is the awakening in the masses of the desire to act and the wish to 
work unitedly. There is a great need for ending domestic disputes as 
the world is threatened with a serious crisis which can be faced only 
through united organization. The only power which can face the com- 
ing crisis is the Congress and therefore it becomes necessary that we 
should enhance the strength of the Congress and maintain discipline in 
it. Every Congressman should understand that if, at the time of the 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 17 December 1937. From The Leader , 19 December 
1937. 
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crisis, he committed any act to weaken the Congress, he would be doing 
something unworthy of him. 

It has been declared that the Congress will not accept federation. 
But the question arises as to what we would do if it is forced upon the 
country. The All India Congress Committee passed a resolution stating 
that it would not accept federation. The resolution was criticised and 
described as a weak one. Fromerly, we used strong language while 
making any request to the government. Now the power of the Congress 
has increased and as its position has become stronger, it would be un- 
dignified for the Congress to use strong language. There is always a 
form of language which is adopted in correspondence between two 
governments, and though the form may be mild the force behind it can 
be felt. 

What are we going to do with the federation? We have got to create a 
mass psychology that would not accept the federation and would fight 
against it. We have now sufficient strength, much more than what we 
had during the noncooperation and civil disobedience days, and we 
should take full advantage of it. 


70. To N.B. Khare 1 


Allahabad 
December 22, 1937 

My dear Dr. Khare, 

I have your letter of the 19th December. I am glad to learn that you 
are taking action about January 26th being declared a public holiday. 
I entirely agree with you that such action should be uniform in all the 
Congress provinces. I am writing to the other Prime Ministers accord- 
ingly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. N.B. Khare Papers, National Archives of India. 
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71. To Mahadeva Desai 1 

Allahabad 
December 26, 1937 


My dear Mahadeva, 

During my Assam tour I received your telegram informing me that you 
had written fully to me and had sent the letter to Gauhati. That letter 
never reached me. I do not know what has become of it. 

I expect to reach Bombay on the 2nd morning and stay there till the 
5th evening. I shall try to see Bapu as early as I can, though I have 
no intention of discussing politics with him. I do not wish to put any 
strain on him in his present state of health. I also feel that it is not 
very profitable for us to discuss such matters. 

I have not expressed my opinion on many vital matters which have 
occurred during the past two months. But I have felt about them very 
deeply, and one of these days I shall have my say. I notice that the 
Harijan is indulging more and more in controversial politics, Does the 
Harijan try to find out the facts before pronouncing its opinions? 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


72. The Continuing Struggle 1 


I have not come to Aligarh and Harduaganj merely to pat the ministry 
or anybody else. There are other and much more vital questions requir- 
ing our attention. We have to see how much good has come as a result 
of the formation of the ministries. I know that popular enthusiasm has 
increased a lot during the last four or five months but the ministries 
alone are not responsible for the same. 

I feel somewhat concerned that such praise often misleads us. We 
sometimes praise our men too much by presenting addresses and doing 

1. Speech at the U.P. Political Conference, Harduaganj, 31 December 1937. The 
Hindustan Times , 1 January 1938. 
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such things. So many cabinets may come and go but we have to keep 
the other bigger problems before us. These addresses make us believe 
that we have reached our goal and that we should stop there. But we 
cannot stop anywhere on the way even though we may be occupying 
ministerial chairs. And therefore we should not forget our pledges. 

What is our condition today? The British Government has establish- 
ed an organisation which keeps us as slaves. It is not so much the 
military force as its organisation that is keeping us down. From the 
Viceroy down to the patwari in the village, its organisation is full and 
complete and with that it rules over us. 

If we have to fight it, then we must also make our organisation strong 
all over India. We are trying to reach the people. We have succeeded 
in creating a great organisation to oppose this force of the British Govern- 
ment. 

But where do these ministers of ours stand today in this structure? 
The Viceroy continues, the Governors are also there and everybody else 
is there as ever before. Even the red-turbaned policeman has not 
changed but only six of our men are today in their midst trying to run 
the government. Is this Swaraj? 

All we have gained is a little strength to do something and these 
ministries are only temporary arrangements. Because we have before 
us bigger issues, any praise for small achievements is likely to mislead us. 

In 1918, twenty years back, a new life was infused by the noncoopera- 
tion movement. People heard the names of Swaraj and of the Congress 
and they began to feel that the end of their miseries was near. People 
realized that our slavery was not a thing of fate but one that could be 
ended. They tried to rise and by and by they rose. The path was a 
long one. It was a long pilgrimage. Millions of India's men and wo- 
men began to dream of the day when their shackles would be removed. 
So many of our leaders passed away but our struggle did not stop, 
because it was not confined to any particular individual. 

But remember that by merely carrying aloft the national flag we are not 
working for Swaraj. Don't think that our work has become easier. We 
are all soldiers in a great army, an army of liberation. This has created 
new relationships among us. These attachments are closer than those 
among brothers. We have created a new urge in our young and old, 
men and women of all castes and creeds, which makes us forget our 
differences. 

We have been fighting and it has not been a small fight against a 
mighty empire. We have been very successful despite all kinds of re- 
pression. We could not be suppressed. However, our dreams remain 
unfulfilled and yet we know we are proceeding on the right lines. 
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Let us, therefore, not be misled by the formation of the Congress 
ministries. We must not think that we have got Swaraj. If we do so, 
our movement will suffer. 

The ministers do not represent the real strength of the Congress. 
That lies in our mandats in rural areas. They are the backbone of our 
organisation. They are its very foundation and have to be made strong. 
Otherwise, the whole structure will collapse. Our ministries may not 
be there tomorrow but that does not matter. 

Our problem is mainly related to the hungry, unemployed and 
homeless people of India. But we are fighting for petty things among 
ourselves. In other countries even the poorer classes live much better. 

I want our movement to march ahead but when hcumstances pre- 
vent that I cannot bear it. I cannot tolerate any comrade of mine 
being behind the bars. I can bear lakhs of my brethren staking their 
lives in the fight for freedom but this thing I cannot bear. When I 
find the ministers whispering into my ears their inability to do this and 
that, I am reminded of the old government. I cannot bear it. We 
made promises and solemn promises that we would do this and we would 
do that, but today when I find we cannot fulfil them despite our 
men being ministers, I cannot bear it. We have to go in a particular 
direction. If we cannot do so, it is better we were not there at all. 

Our country today is in a strange condition. Those who are in charge 
of administration do not have power and those who have power are 
not the administrators. These difficulties are there but we do not be- 
come despondent. We have to march ahead. Nothing but our weak- 
ness can keep us back. 

Some of our Muslim friends say that the Congress is doing this and 
the Congress is doir<* that. For the last eighteen years we have been 
fighting and have suitered numerous difficulties. Lakhs of our brethren 
began to look up to the stars and showed remarkable courage. In this 
tremendous work of raising the spirits of millions of our brethren, we 
forgot petty things. The more we tried to do big things, the more did 
we rise and become stronger. How did these Jawaharlals and other 
leaders rise? They tried to do things. The bigger the things we under- 
took, the bigger we became. Those on whom you bestowed your love 
and confidence became bigger and bigger. 

That raised us to our present position. This position is nothing like 
that of the Viceroy and Governors of today. When I go out, I go not 
as Jawaharlal, but as a representative of a great organisation of the peo- 
ple, and I feel strong. Whoever took part in this struggle rose and, as 
a result, thousands of leaders all over the country came up. You can 
learn the lesson that the bigger the things you do, the bigger you 
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become. Still, there are some who are trying to create differences. I 
am ashamed when I hear of fights over elections of Congress delegates. 
Mahatmaji told us that we could not win without honest methods. We 
had high ideals before us and so we have succeeded so far. We should 
therefore give up the habits of fighting among ourselves because they 
are not in keeping with our ideals. We decided not to deceive even 
our enemies. That gave us strength and raised us in the eyes of the 
whole world. Where then comes in this party politics? 

Our Swaraj won't be either Hindu raj or Muslim raj. If there is 
here anyone who thinks in terms of a Hindu or a Muslim raj, he is 
my enemy and I will fight him. 

The real strength for Swaraj lies in you, the people, not in Jawaharlals 
and Mohanlals. You have to strengthen yourselves, enrol as Congress 
volunteers, become Congress members, form Congress committees of all 
communities. We have to unite and carry out our work with honesty. 
Much bigger questions than those of relations between zamindars and 
tenants and other things will come up, but you must remember that 
you have to become united and strong. 


73. To Edward Thompson 1 2 


Allahabad 
January 30, 1938 


Dear Thompson, 

I returned today and received your letter of January 2nd. There is one 
matter I should like to correct immediately. This is about the salaries 
of Congress ministers.? These salaries are definitely fixed at Rs. 500 
a month. Besides this there are two allowances, house allowance and 
motor allowance. Both these together cannot exceed Rs. 250 a month. 
That is, a minister can in no event get more than Rs. 750 a month. 
Some ministers are not charging these allowances. Some other ministers 
are occupying government buildings especially meant for ministers 
which have a higher rental value. As the buildings were there, they 
were occupied although they would not have been taken if heavy rent 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Thompson had written: “I have been made very unhappy to hear that this 
sacrifice is largely bogus since they are taking the rest in ‘allowances' ... I hope 
you can tell me it is a lie." 
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had to be paid for them. In no case is a minister getting more than 
Rs. 750 for salary plus allowances. 

As for travelling, he is supposed to travel as far as possible third 
class, though he is permitted to travel in higher class whenever neces- 
sity arises. The use of saloons by the ministers has been completely 
given up. Nor do they ever travel first class. But occasionally they 
take a second class berth, not the whole compartment. 

As for the members of the assemblies, we have also laid down that 
they should be paid at the rate of double third class fare. 

I am writing in haste as I am in Allahabad only for a short while. 
I am leaving again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


74. On the Speaker's Position in the Legislature 1 


Some controversy has taken place as to the position of the Speaker in 
the legislature. Some people are inclined to the view that the 
practice of the British House of Commons should be followed here. 
Others are inclined to the different practice which prevails in the 
United States of America and elsewhere. The question is whether the 
Speaker should abstain from participation in politics outside the legis- 
lature. Personally, I agree with the position taken up by Shri Purashot- 
tamdas Tandon, Speaker of the U.P. Assembly. 2 It is obvious that 
the Speaker must be absolutely impartial in his dealings as Speaker. 
He must protect the rights of the minorities. If that is conceded, as 
it must be, then I see no reason why he should not participate in 
activities outside the legislature. This becomes all the more important 
in a country situated as India is at present, that is, a country under 
alien domination struggling to be free. Every Indian feels, or ought 
to feel, strongly in this matter and should try to throw his weight on 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 1 February 1938. The Tribune, 2 February 
1938. 

2. He stated that he would participate in politics, thereby following the French 
and American conventions and not the British convention. 
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the right side, the only side so far as he is concerned. Every Congress- 
man is bound to do so by his convictions and temperament. For him 
to say that by virtue of election to the speakership he has suddenly 
become a neutral element in politics is to delude himself as well as 
others. We cannot become neutrals. A speakership or any office or 
position is a minor matter— the real thing is the struggle for freedom 
to which we are dedicated. It is from the latter point of view that 
everything has to be judged. 

There is another aspect of this matter. We are apt to follow almost 
blindly British practice and procedure whether they fit in with our 
requirements or not. There is no reason why we should do so, and 
we must shake off these shackles. It is open to us, of course, to accept 
this practice where we choose to do so, but it must not be thrust down 
on us either by law or convention or, what is worst of all, by a slavish 
habit of mind which is unable to think in other terms. 


75. On Differences between Governors and Ministers 1 


In the event of differences between a Governor and the ministers, 
the latter should not resign but take the constitutional crisis on to a 
higher plane, making it an issue between the Governor and the assembly 
as in England where the issue is treated as a conflict between the Crown 
and the Parliament. In case the Governor dissolves the assembly, and 
dismisses the cabinet, they should refuse to resign and continue to func- 
tion, thus developing a first-class crisis. This is, of course, my personal 
view. 

Subsequent developments will depend on the strength of the masses. 
The federation will not come if the nation demonstrates its strength. 
But if it is ushered in, it should be combated constitutionally. 

The Working Committee has not discussed the possibility of coalition 
governments in Bengal and Assam. The news appearing in the press 
about this is a piece of conjecture, having no foundation whatsoever. 

1. Address to the Congress workers, Jhansi, 7 February 1938. From The Hindu , 
8 February 1938. 
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76. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
March 5, 1938 


My dear Krishna, 

I have come back to Allahabad after a long absence. A number of 
letters have come from you, some reached me at Haripura, the others 
met me here. These letters are dated the 9th February (four), the 
16th and the 19th February. 

I do not want to deal with the matters, you have touched upon 2 now 
at any length, partly because I am tired out and have not been keeping 
very well, though there is nothing physically wrong with me, and partly 
because I am not quite sure how things will shape themselves in the 
A.I.C.C. office. My own connection with it will not be so intimate as it 
has been. 3 I was pressed hard to become the General Secretary this year. 
But I could not tolerate the idea of having to deal with a tremendous 
amount of routine work which would have left me no leisure. It was 
as much as I could do to consent to remain a member of the Working 
Committee. But for Subhas and the ministerial crisis 4 , I had almost 
decided to keep out of the Working Committee. 

R.U.P.- About this I doubt that much can be done at this end but 
I shall think about it later. 

Federation— I think you have attached too much importance to the 
visits of Lothian and Samuel. 5 They have made no real difference to 
the Congress. Whatever people may think in England, it may be said 
with confidence that the federation, as proposed, will meet with the 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letters Krishna Menon referred to the proposed meeting of Rassemble- 
ment Universel pour la Paix, the visit of Lord Lothian to India and the need 
to fight the federation, and developments in world politics and their effect on 
India. 

3. At the Haripura session of the Congress in February 1938, Subhas Bose succeed- 
ed Jawaharlal as Congress President. 

4. The Congress ministries in the U.P. and Bihar which resigned on 15 February 
1938 on the issue of release of political prisoners resumed office after reaching 
an understanding with the respective Governors. 

5. Herbert Louis Samuel (1870-1963); British statesman and philosopher; chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, 1909-10 and 1915-16; Home Secretary, 1916 and 
1931-32; high commissioner, Palestine, 1920-25; chairman, Liberal Party orga- 
nization, 1927-29; leader of the Liberal Parliamentary Party, 1931-35; attended 
Haripura Congress in February 1938; author of several books including 
Philosophy and the Ordinary Man (1933) and In Search of Reality (1957). 
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most determined opposition on the part of the Congress. Indeed I am 
not all sure that it will ever materialise. The resolution of the Haripura 
Congress on the federation 6 laid particular stress on the Indian states 
being changed out of recognition before we could combine with them. 
I think this stress was desirable as it brought up the problem of the 
states and their internal conditions to the forefront. 

Ministerial Crisis— r rhis crisis has been resolved almost entirely in 
favour of the Congress and all the prisoners concerned have either been 
released or will be released in the course of a week or so. The language 
used by the Congress was moderate and restrained. But the intention 
was definitely to make this a major issue, if necessary. We did not want 
to have a major conflict on this particular issue if we could avoid it with 
dignity. We wanted to get through our tenancy legislation, 7 if possi- 
ble. Also to concentrate on the federation issue. But having taken this 
step we were prepared for all the consequences, which meant inevitably 
a crisis in the other provinces also and all-India action by the Congress. 
In U.P. the agrarian problem would have assumed big dimensions 
immediately. 

In this crisis Gandhiji played an important part. He was quite clear 
that we could not submit to Viceregal interference. In fact, he felt that 
we had delayed this matter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. The Haripura Congress resolution on federation said that a real federation 
should consist of free units, and the Indian states participating in the federa- 
tion should have representative institutions and civil liberties and responsible 
governments, as in the provinces. 

7. The United Provinces Tenancy Bill introduced in April 1938 was passed in De- 
cember 1939 after heated debates. It ensured permanent tenure for the kisans, 
abolished sir land above 30 acres and provided for an assured return to the 
kisan by lowering the rent. 

77 To Agatha Harrison 1 

Allahabad 
March 5, 1938 


Dear Agatha, 

Your letter of February 16th. The ministerial crisis has ended, as you 
know, in a more or less satisfactoiy manner. There will probably be 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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some quiet sailing for a while. But the whole position is one full of 
difficulty and such crises might arise at any time. 

I have not been keeping very fit during the last fortnight and I am 
going off to my sister’s house in the hills — a remote place above Almora 
where letters and telegrams come twice a week. I shall stay there for 
about two weeks. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. To Arabinda Sen 1 


Almora 
March 11, 1938 

Dear Friend, 2 

I have your letter. 3 I am afraid I cannot discuss at any length the 
question that you have raised. But I want to tell you that the Congress 
has not changed its policy in the least regarding the new constitution. 
It cannot act in an adventurist manner and it must choose its ground 
for a big conflict. In the ministerial crisis that arose we were perfectly 
prepared for a conflict, but the British Government climbed down com- 
pletely. It would have been absurd for us to have the conflict under 
the circumstances. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (Pt. III)/1938, p. 429, N.M.M.L. 

2. A resident of Calcutta. 

3. He wanted to know why the Congress did not take advantage of the minis- 
terial discs in Bihar and U.P. in order to wreck the constitution. 
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79. To P. Subbarayan 1 


Almora 
March 11, 1938 


My dear Subbarayan, 

Thank you for your letter. 2 It is difficult to discuss big matters of policy 
in the course of a letter. But I agree with you that it is highly desir- 
able for Prime Ministers to meet the members of the Working Com- 
mittee to discuss important matters and for the coordination of their 
general policy. We have always invited the Prime Ministers to the 
Working Committee meetings, but unfortunately they have not always 
been able to come. 

I am afraid I cannot go to Ootacamund. But thank you for the invi- 
tation all the same. I do not like hill stations. When I go to the 
mountains I prefer solitude. I have come here to Khali near Almora 
in search of it. There are no houses near us for miles around, and I 
am getting the rest and refreshment that I want. 

There is some chance of my going to Europe this year round about 
June. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-3(Pt. H)/1937-38, p. 87, N.M.M.L. 

2. He suggested that the Working Committee should keep in touch with the Con- 
gress ministries and lay down broad principles of policy. 


80. To Sampurnanand 1 


Almora 
March 26, 1938 

My dear Sampurnanand, 2 

I wonder if you have seen my little book called Letters From a Father 
to His Daughter in English. This came out about nine years ago, and 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. At this time he was Minister for Education in U.P. 
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was subsequently translated into Hindi and Urdu. The Hindi transla- 
tion was by Prem Chand. 

Some months back I mentioned both to Pantji and Pyarelal Sharma 3 
that this book would be a suitable one for primary and secondary schools 
here. I suggested that if the government were prepared to use the book, 
I would give them all the author's rights in it as well as the publishers', 
so that they could issue it cheaply and directly themselves. Obvious- 
ly there was no question of any profit by the author or a publisher. 
Still I could not very well push one of my own books, although it is 
supposed to be very good for the children. Apparently nothing was 
done. 

Unknown to me, my publishers carried on negotiations with the 
Calcutta University and in Assam through the medium of the Oxford 
University Press and the book has now been prescribed both in Bengal 
and in Assam. I do not personally like this profiteering business on 
text books, but my publishers, Kitabistan, have entered into all manner 
of contracts with the Oxford University Press as well as the authorities 
in Bengal and Assam. It is not possible for me to interfere with them 
now. All this relates to the English edition only. 

I am writing to you about the Hindi and Urdu editions and suggesting 
to you that you might utilise them if you think this worthwhile. There 
are no contracts relating to them and I shall be very glad to give my 
rights in the book to the provincial government if it is prepared to 
issue it for its schools. That is to say, that the provincial government 
will not have to pay anything to me and probably nothing to the pub- 
lishers. They could easily issue the book, on a large scale, at four annas 
a copy. But this should be confined to boys and girls in the schools 
and should not be for public sale. My publishers can bring out an 
edition for public sale separately. 

I am putting this to you as well as to the Bihar education depart- 
ment for your and their consideration. You will let me know what you 
think about it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. (1873-1941); a leading Congressman of Meerut; Minister for Education in the 
Congress ministry in U.P. from July 1937 to 2 March 1938 when he resigned. 
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81. To General Secretary, U.P.P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 
April 14, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 

I see from the newspapers that someone is organising a kisans’ march 
and demonstration 2 before the council chamber on the 20th April. I 
do not know who is doing it. So far as I know the P.C.C. is not con- 
cerned. It seems to me highly undesirable for repeated demonstrations 
to be held before the council chamber. Everybody tries to do so now- 
adays and the whole object of such demonstrations is thus frustrated by 
making them cheap and ludicrous. Besides, I think it very wrong for 
kisans to be asked to march repeatedly to Lucknow. Demonstrations 
of the kisans may be desirable but it is far better to have them locally. 
Even if a demonstration is held in Lucknow it should be held away 
from the council chamber. 

Whoever organises such demonstrations does it with some of the 
prestige of the Congress, and the Congress name is thus inevitably drag- 
ged in. The P.C.C. should therefore consider this matter and give defi- 
nite directions for Congressmen to abide by. It is improper for the 
P.C.C. to be dragged in without consultation or against its will by indi- 
vidual Congressmen or other organisations. Other organisations of 
course are free to do what they like. But Congressmen, even though 
they are connected with other organisations, should only do such things 
as are consistent with the P.C.C.’s policy. Will you therefore kindly 
put this matter up before the next meeting of the council? 

I should also like you to find out who is responsible for this announcer 
ment and to communicate to those concerned my views on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-20(Pt. II)/1938-39, p. 239, N.M.M.L. 

2. The proposed demonstration of kisans before the council chamber on 20 April 
1938 was abandoned after Jawaharlal’s protests. See also post , items 82 and 84. 
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82. On the Proposed Kisan Demonstration 1 


I find from newspapers that a kisan demonstration is being organised 
in front of the council chamber in Lucknow on April 20. I do not 
know definitely who has done so. On enquiry I find that the provin- 
cial Congress office or any local Congress committee have nothing to do 
with this. It seems to me highly undesirable that repeated demonstra- 
tions should be held before the council chamber. TTie very object of 
such demonstrations is frustrated by such repetition and they are made 
cheap and ludicrous. We have recently had several demonstrations of 
this kind organised by odd groups with grievances. 

To demonstrate peacefully is the right which we must protect, but to 
demonstrate so as to interfere frequently with the work of the assembly 
seems to me highly improper. Those who encourage this set a bad 
example, which all kinds of people will follow to public detriment. To 
ask kisans to march long distances and gather before the council cham- 
ber at frequent intervals is no service to kisans. It is grossly unfair to 
them. It is far better for them to demonstrate in their local areas and 
to give expression to their wishes there. 

The provincial Congress committee has called for observance of kisan 
day on April 17 and all of us should make this a success. That is the 
right way. 

Congress committees should make it perfectly clear that the demons- 
tration organised for April 20 has nothing to do with the Congress. 
This is a matter which will have to be considered by the council of the 
provincial Congress committee, for the Congress organisation cannot 
remain a passive spectator when its name and prestige are used for pur- 
poses that are considered undesirable. It is also necessary that no Con- 
gressman should do anything that may be inconsistent with the provin- 
cial Congress committee's policy. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 14 April 1938. The Bombay Chronicle, 
IS April 1938. 
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83. On the Proposed Agrarian Reforms in U.P. 1 


We should all remember why we are celebrating today a special kisan 
day all over the province. It is because for many years the Congress 
in this province has stood for the betterment of the kisans' lot. We 
have worked among the kisans, carried out enquiries and published 
them. There had been no-tax campaigns in the past when the kisans 
were suffering greatly owing to the slump in agricultural prices. On 
many occasions conferences and Congress committees had passed reso- 
lutions about the kisans' grievances and demanded relief. At the time 
of the elections last year, Congressmen went to the peasantry with 
their election manifesto which laid great stress on the agrarian problem. 
Most important of all questions is, of course, the question of Swaraj, 
that is, panchayati raj in which the people should have power to do what 
they choose. That is our objective still, as of old, and without that 
there can be no final relief. 

But meanwhile we cannot delay agrarian reform and we must there- 
fore give relief to the peasantry as far as possible. In order to give effect 
to the promises made in the election manifesto, the Congress ministry 
took immediate steps. The first thing it did was to issue stay orders 
for the arrears of rent suits and debt suits. Soon after, they appointed 
a large representative committee of the assembly to consider the ques- 
tion of agrarian reform. After that committee had submitted its report, 
the government framed its own proposals, and very soon those proposals 
will be incorporated in a bill. 

It is to consider these proposals that we have met here. I am sure 
the kisans will approve of them for they are based on their own demands. 
But I must add that mere approval is not enough. We will have 
to face a stiff opposition from the taluqdars and big zamindars. We 
must, therefore, be wide awake and organised and see to it that no obs- 
truction stops these reforms. It is possible that the upper chamber 
may also be obstructive, but if the kisans are well organised and are 
insistent in their demands we will have our way. 

I therefore appeal to you to strengthen the Congress organization in 
every village and to follow carefully the proceedings of the agrarian bill 


1. Speech on the occasion of the kisan day celebrations, Allahabad, 17 April 1938. 
From The Leader, 20 April 1938. 
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and give your opinions whenever necessary. For the present, we must 
concentrate on the agrarian measure already before us and get it passed. 
That will bring considerable relief to a large number of people who have 
suffered for long, but it will not solve the problem of land for there are 
many persons without land and money and are unemployed. All the 
other problems will also have to be tackled, and it may be that in future 
we may have to consider the whole question of abolishing the zamin- 
dari system. The problem of debt is also going to be tackled soon. 2 

2. The United Provinces Agriculturists Debt Redemption Bill of 1939 proposed 
to reduce considerably the debts of small agriculturists. The bill laid down 
that the creditor should not be entitled to receive a sum higher than twice the 
amount of the principal of the loan minus all payments that he may have 
received. 


84. On the Need for Kisan Demonstrations 1 


Some days ago I issued a statement about the proposed kisan demons- 
tration before the council chamber in Lucknow'. I learn that in res- 
ponse to my request this demonstration has been abandoned by the 
organisers. I am very grateful to them for this and at the same time I 
must apologise to them for certain statements of mine which were based 
on ignorance. I have subsequently discovered that this demonstration 
was decided upon early in April at a kisan workers conference held in 
Lucknow under the distinguished presidentship of Acharya Narendra 
Deva. At that time no announcement had been made on behalf of the 
provincial Congress for the celebration of a kisan day on April 17th. 
It was rightly felt that the kisans should give organised expression to 
their general approval of the agrarian proposals of the U.P. Government. 
In view of the attempts being made by some groups hostile to the 
kisans to organise opposition to these proposals, it is obviously desirable 
and important that the kisans should have their voice heard effectively 
and repeatedly. After all, it is the good of these millions of peasants 
that must be the final criterion. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 20 April 1938. The Tribune , 22 April 

1938. 
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Kisan meetings and demonstrations, to enable them to follow deve- 
lopments and to bring the weight of their opinion to bear on them, are 
thus to be encouraged, and I trust that the Congress organisation will 
keep alert in this matter. But I still think that demonstrations before 
the council chamber should only take place on rare and very special 
occasions and should not otherwise be encouraged. The principal ques- 
tion in the U.P. during the next few months is agrarian reform, and I 
hope that all of us, whatever our other differences might be, will co- 
operate fully in this long overdue endeavour to ease the burden on the 
peasantry. 


85. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 
April 28, 1938 


My dear Bapu, 

I returned to Allahabad this morning from Lucknow and received your 
letter 2 together with a copy of Mahadeva’s note on his visit to the 
Frontier. I have read this note and I shall write to Khan Sahib and 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. I am not surprised at anything that Mahadeva 
has written. It is a natural development of what I myself saw. I had 
hoped, however, that some check might be imposed on the tendencies 
that were visible then. The only person who can do this effectively, 
apart from you, is Maulana Abul Kalam. I think it is highly necessary 
that he should go to the Frontier. Meanwhile I do hope that both the 
Khan brothers will come for the ministers’ meeting and the Working 
Committee. 

As you know, I have been greatly distressed at the turn events have 
taken in Congress politics during the last six months. Among the 
matters that have disturbed me is the new orientation of the Gandhi 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Also printed in A Bunch of Old Letters, 
(Bombay, 1960), pp. 283-284. 

2. In his letter of 25 April 1938, Mahatma Gandhi stated: “It hurts me that, 
at this very critical juncture in our history we don’t seem to see eye to eye in 
important matters. I can’t tell you how positively lonely I feel to know that 
nowadays I can’t carry you with me. I know that you would do much for 
affection. But in matters of state, there can be no surrender to affection when 
the intellect rebels. My regard for you is deeper for your revolt. But that 
only intensifies the grief of loneliness.” 
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Seva Sangh . 3 We are developing very rapidly on Tammany Hall lines 
and it is distressing to find that even the Gandhi Seva Sangh, which 
might have set a standard to others and refused to become just a party 
organisation intent on winning elections by hook or crook, has descend- 
ed to the common level . 4 I feel strongly that the Congress ministries 
are working inefficiently and not doing much that they could do. They 
are adapting themselves far too much to the old order and trying to 
justify it. But all this, bad as it is, might be tolerated. What is far 
worse is that we are losing the high position that we have built up, 
with so much labour, in the hearts of the people. We are sinking to 
the level of ordinary politicians who have no principles to stand by and 
whose work is governed by a day to day opportunism. 

Partly of course this is due to a general deterioration all over the 
world, partly to the transition period through which we are passing. 
Nevertheless, it does show up our failings and the sight is painful. I 
think there are enough men of goodwill in the Congress to cope with 
the situation if they set about it the right way. But their minds are 
full of party conflicts and the desire to crush this individual or that 
group. Obviously bad men are preferred to good men because the for- 
mer promise to tow the party line. When this happens there is bound 
to be deterioration. 

For months past I have felt that I could not function effectively in 
India as things were going. I have carried on of course as one can 
always carry on. But I have felt out of place and a misfit. 
This was one reason (though there were others also) why I 
decided to go to Europe. I felt I could be more useful there and in 
any event I would freshen up my tired and puzzled mind. I have found 
it difficult to discuss any matter at length with you because I do not 
wish to tire and worry you in your present state of health. And then 

3. It was formed in 1923 but its policy and programme continued to evolve till 
1934 when they became more defined. Broadly, its aims were, the removal of 
untouchability and promotion of village reconstruction work and village in- 
dustries. At the meeting of the Sangh in April 1937, when asked whether 
those who entered the legislatures might be members of the Sangh, Mahatma 
Gandhi said that the members of the Sangh should also enter the legislatures 
as “no political programme can stand without the constructive programme,... 
But there should be no scramble for power. That will be our undoing. Only 
those will go as are asked by the Gandhi Seva Sangh to go .... ” 

4. Later, in his letter of 7 May 1938 to Jawaharlal, Mahatma Gandhi wrote: “What 
is it in the new orientation of the Gandhi Seva Sangh that has disturbed you? 
I must own that I am responsible for it. I should like you to tell me unhesi- 
tatingly what has disturbed you. If I have erred, you know I shall retrace my 
steps as soon as I discover the error/' 
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I have also felt that such discussions do not yield any worthwhile 
results. 

I have decided to sail from Bombay on the 2nd June. How long I 
shall be away I do not know. But probably I shall return in Septem- 
ber towards the end. 

On the 1st of May I am going for a week to Garhwal. Samp will go 
with me and we shall have a short aeroplane flight over Badrinath and 
the snows. On return from Garhwal I shall go to Bombay for the 
ministers’ meeting and the Working Committee. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


86. On the Difficulties of the Congress Ministries' 


The calling of the Prime Ministers’ conference 1 2 has been a beneficial 
move and good results have followed therefrom. They have reviewed 
the work they had done during the last nine or ten months. They had 
also to find out how much of what they intended to do had remained 
incomplete. They also w’anted to find out what were the defects in 
their work and how they could remove those defects so that the 
strength of the Congress was increased. 

The work before the ministers is particularly difficult in this country, 
as there are many obstacles in their way. I am reminded of a cartoon 
in which India was represented as an elephant, one of its legs having 
been secured by means of a rope to a tree. Congressmen sat on the 
elephant and the Viceroy stood by its side egging it on to move forward 
and saying that the rope was elastic. Thus, we have been trying to move 
forward and although we are making progress, the fact remains that 
India is still in bondage. 

I want to draw your attention to a severe handicap which the minis- 
ters are experiencing in carrying out their tasks. There is a veritable 
hierarchy of officials starting from the civil servants downwards. For a 
number of years in the past, these officials had been accustomed to a 

1. Speech at Bombay, 13 May 1938. From The Bombay Chronicle, 14 May 
1938. 

2. A conference of the Congress Prime Ministers of the seven provinces was held 
in Bombay from 12 to 14 May 1938. 
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particular type of administration. Congress ministries have, however, 
completely changed the old system. 

It is, of course, difficult for these officials to learn the new way of 
doing things as intended by the Congress ministries. They can as well 
be asked to go to a school and learn all these things over again. And 
it is equally difficult to have them replaced by men who know how to 
do things in the changed circumstances. Thus, on the one hand, the 
Congress ministers have to carry on their work amidst severe handicaps 
imposed by the new constitution, and on the other, the officials are of 
a different frame of mind. 

Unless these officials develop a missionary spirit they can- 
not succeed in their efforts. It is quite obvious u at unless the 
thousands of officers under government employ show tin same spirit 
with which the ministers are actuated, it would be impossible for them 
to fulfil their task. The Congress ministers are working very hard. For 
them, an eight-hour day has no significance. Each Prime Minister is 
working for sixteen to eighteen hours a day, and has consequently 
suffered in health. 

The ministers have also discussed as to why they are not moving so 
fast as they intended. This might have been due to some defects and 
to the inherent weakness of the people themselves, and now they are 
devising means to get rid of this kind of weakness. At the same time, 
they have also to be careful to see that they are not caught too much in 
this snare of offices, lest they should forget the main objective for which 
the Congress has been striving. 

The national cause will not progress unless we devote equal attention 
to things, both big and small. We cannot afford to neglect the cause 
of freedom, being immersed in the work of running the provin- 
cial administration. Our main task is to strengthen the Congress and 
march towards the goal of freedom. There is also the major problem 
of removing the poverty of the masses. The lot of the peasants is sin- 
gularly hard. I am aware that mere passing of some legislation is not 
going to solve the problem of the peasantry once and for all. But, at 
least, their misery and suffering will be lessened. The final solution of 
their’ troubles can only be found when the bigger problem of India’s 
freedom has been solved. 

If we look around us, we shall see that the shape of the world has 
been changing fast, though we cannot say how the future would change 
the face of the world. We are living in stirring times and in an era of 
revolutionary upheavals. But if the people want to stand united and 
play their part they must get ready. At present, there is a kind of 
panchayat raj in this country. The strength of the Congress ministries 
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depends largely upon the people themselves. They know that the Con- 
gress is the biggest national organisation in this country and they must 
strengthen it. Hitherto, people were afraid of joining the Congress due 
to the attitude and policy it had adopted. But now the situation has 
altered and Congress membership has increased by leaps and bounds. 
But at the same time, the organisation has become weak on account of 
the presence of some self-seekers. We know how the villagers and 
peasants have benefited by the strengthening of the Congress. The vil- 
lager has been able to feel the relief as he has found a reliable friend in 
the Congress. The Congress knows the strength of its real enemies who 
have the army at their command. I want the people to remain on 
guard against the danger posed by such forces. 


87. On the Congress Attitude towards Kisan Sabhas 1 


While as a rule no conflict should occur between the Congress and the 
kisan sabhas, conflicts have occasionally taken place due to local causes 
or personal animosities rather than due to any conflict of principles. 
Some individuals unable to find a place in the district Congress execu- 
tives have sought to organise kisan sabhas locally which might give them 
greater prominence. 

The Congress had to take disciplinary action in the past in a few 
cases and where any Congressman through a kisan sabha or otherwise 
indulged in open activities to condemn or run down the Con- 
gress and bring it into disrepute, disciplinary action had to be taken 
against him. The general attitude of the Congress towards the kisan 
sabhas should be governed by the Haripura resolution . 2 It has been the 

1. This statement drafted by Jawaharlal was issued by the council of the U.P.P.C.C. 
on 23 May 1938. From The Tribune , 25 May 1938. 

2. The resolution stated: “The Congress has already fully recognised the right of 
kisans to organize themselves in peasant unions. Nevertheless it must be re- 
membered that the Congress itself is in the main a kisan organization and as 
contacts with the masses have increased vast numbers of kisans have joined it 
and influenced its policy. While fully recognizing the right of the kisans to 
organize kisan sabhas, the Congress cannot associate itself with any activities 
which are incompatible with the basic principles of the Congress and will not 
countenance any of the activities of those Congressmen who as members of 
kisan sabhas help in creating an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and 
oolicy”. 
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proud privilege of the Congress in these provinces to identify itself with 
the kisans and the masses. They have taken the Congress to their heart 
and made it their very own, and their mud huts, the emblem of misery 
and poverty, proudly bear the national tricolour with its promise of deliver- 
ance. Though our organisation is national and should as such repre- 
sent all groups and interests, it must remain predominantly kisan and 
should place their interests foremost. This is particularly necessary at 
present when an important agrarian bill is before the legislature . 3 The 
whole Congress organisation in the provinces must be mobilised to lend 
its support to the bill. 

If Congressmen keep out of the kisan organisations, they will merely 
allow non-Congressmen or even opponents of the Congress to take 
charge of them and run them in opposition to the Congress. Their 
influence may not be much but they will succeed in sowing the seeds 
of evil and create difficulties for them. The council cannot approve of 
Congressmen joining any and every kisan organisation and in the event 
of their being run in opposition to the Congress it cannot be encouraged. 
It is desirable to have kisan organisations but there should be no dupli- 
cation of them. The Congress is kisan in its outlook and it must re- 
tain its national character and speak the language which is in keeping 
with it. If a kisan sabha is to serve the cause of the kisans, it must 
serve in coordination with the Congress. The desire of individuals to 
figure prominently before the public through kisan sabhas should not be 
encouraged. It is only the cause of the kisans that should be pushed. 
It is obviously undesirable for any kisan organisation to put up its own 
candidates in municipal, local board, or assembly elections in opposition 
to the Congress candidates. 

Any attempt to replace the national flag by another or to lessen its 
significance is not only a disservice to the national movement but also 
to the cause of the kisans. 

3. See p. 379. 


88. On the Working of the Congress Ministries' 


If we attempt a critical analysis of the working of the Congress minis- 
tries, we shall see that on the credit side are the growth of Congress 


1. Speech at Poona, 29 May 1938. From The Hindu , 30 May 1938, 
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power, the increase in Congress prestige, the widening of Congress in- 
fluence and the enactment of beneficent legislation for the masses, thus 
vindicating the Congress claims. 

On the debit side, there have appeared signs which clearly suggest that 
the ministries have not functioned in terms of the ultimate goal of 
Purna Swaraj. Their energies are now slightly deflected from the main 
struggle for Swaraj and in place of singleness of purpose in achiev- 
ing that goal, they have now become immersed in immediate issues. 
The Congress has now attracted into its fold thousands who are not 
eager for achieving Swaraj or to join the fight, but are merely seeking 
personal gains. Above all, there is the fact that the Congress has lost 
the chastening and bracing opportunity of action, of fighting imperial- 
ism directly and thus of deriving more strength. 

With the acceptance of office we have not been able to wipe out 
the evils of economic exploitation by imperialism and the poverty and 
misery of the masses. Success can however be achieved by relying on 
one's own strength. 


89. On the Challenge of the Vested Interests 1 


I have read with interest the speeches delivered at the zamindars' con- 
ference 2 at Lucknow. There seems to be so much hysteria behind them 
that it is difficult to take them seriously. Still, one cannot ignore this 
new move of the zamindars and taluqdars and other vested interests in 
the United Provinces. If they want to challenge the Congress, that 
challenge will be gladly accepted; if they want to challenge their tenants 
in the U.P., the peasantry of my province will also gladly accept the 
challenge. 

The Congress in the U.P., as elsewhere in India, has tried to proceed on 
a national basis, keeping in mind the interests of all groups and classes; 
but, inevitably, it has thought and worked in terms of masses. That 
has been the very basis of its existence and it must continue to function 
as such. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 1 June 1938. The Bombay Chronicle , 2 June 
1938. 

2. The Oudh zamindars' conference held in Lucknow on 29 May 1938 advocated 
closer cooperation between the zamindars and other capitalists “against the 
socialist and communist menace in the country." The U.P. Tenancy Bill was 
described as “unjust and mischievous". 
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In the United Provinces the agrarian problem has occupied the Con- 
gress these many years because of the utter poverty and the wretched- 
ness of the tenantry under the zamindari system. After tremendous 
labours, we have tried to evolve proposals to lighten the burden of the 
peasants while retaining the present system. Even these proposals— 
moderate in many ways as they are— are now being attacked by big 
zamindars and taluqdars. The U.P. Congress is going to stick to those 
proposals, and threats are not going to deflect it from its stand. The 
big zamindars and taluqdars have sided in the past with British impe- 
rialism and they have sought to help in crushing the movement 
for freedom. We have tried to forget that; but if this attitude conti- 
nues and an attack is made on the rights of the peasantry, we shall forget 
neither the past nor the present and we shall see to it that no obstacle 
from whatever source is allowed to come in the way of our chosen path. 

In the approved fascist style they are thinking of raising a volunteer 
corps to protect their vested interests. Do they not realise the dangers 
and risks that attend this path of theirs? At the call of the Congress, a 
million volunteers will rise from the villages of the United Provinces. If 
they invite a conflict on this bill that is before the U.P. Assembly, they 
may have to struggle to retain even a semblance of the zamindari system. 

It is interesting to note that the millowners of Cawnpore are joining 
with these big zamindars and taluqdars. Faced by a general strike 3 in 
Cawnpore, they are joining hands with all the reactionary elements in 
the province and making wild charges of Moscow gold flowing to India . 4 
I should like them to substantiate these charges. The Congress in the 
U.P. is supporting and will continue to support both the workers of 
Cawnpore and the peasant masses of the province. I hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail with the industrial and landed magnates of the 
U.P. and their wild outbursts will not produce any harm. In any event, 
we are prepared for all eventualities. 

I am sorry I am leaving India at this stage, but I shall carry the pic- 
ture of the U.P. peasants and workers in my mind and shall look for- 
ward to the day, not far distant, when I can devote my energies to 
their cause. Meanwhile, I am quite confident that the United Provin- 
ces Congress organisation is quite capable of looking after itself and of 
serving effectively the peasantry and workers in our province. 


3. Since the employers association did not accept the recommendations of the 
labour enquiry committee, the mill workers of Kanpur went on strike from 
16 May 1938 and within a few days the entire textile industry was paralysed. 

4. Jwala Prasad Srivastava said at the conference that Soviet gold was flowing into 
the country and the labourers were pursuing the policy of communists. 
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1. Publicity to Congress Resolutions 1 


Allahabad 
January 2nd, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

The Faizpur Congress is over and now we have to get down to work 
to carry out the directions of the Congress. For the next six weeks or 
so most of us will be busy with the provincial elections, but that does 
not mean that we should postpone activity in regard to the other resolu- 
tions of the Congress. Indeed many of these resolutions lay down the 
Congress policy on important and vital matters and should therefore 
be placed before the electorate and the public. At the numerous pub- 
lic meetings that are being held in connection with the elections atten- 
tion should be drawn to these resolutions of the Congress. The elec- 
tion manifesto should, of course, always be kept in the foreground. 
Particular attention should be invited to the following resolutions: 

(1) Elections and constituent assembly— -This resolution, 2 as embody- 
ing the Congress policy in regard to the elections, should be clearly ex- 
plained and the implications of the constituent assembly to fram^ a 
constitution for a free India pointed out. It should be stated that this 
constituent assembly is very different from an all parties conference. It 
will be a grand panchayat of the nation, elected on an adult franchise, 
meeting when the reality of power has already shifted to the people so 
that they can give effect to their decisions without any interference 
from outside authority. It will be the only proper method of establish- 
ing a free democratic state for which the Congress stands. 

(2) Convention— The idea of this convention 3 should be explained. 
It is not a substitute for the constituent assembly but a preparation for 
it, as well as for a disciplined and effective fight against the federal struc- 
ture and the rest of the new Act. 

(3) Suppression of civil liberties and detenus— This suppression and 
the detenu question must always be emphasized before the public so 
that a strong public opinion against them may be built up. 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, pp. 219-222, N.M.M.L. 

2. The resolution reiterated the “entire rejection of the Government of India Act 
of 1935", described any cooperation with the constitution as a “betrayal of 
India's struggle for freedom", and called upon all the Congress candidates 
t' carry on the election campaign strictly in accordance with the election mani- 
festo issued by the A.I.C.C. 

3. See pp. 60-71. 
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(4) Agrarian programme— Although this is a provisional programme, 
it has great importance and the vast body of our rural electors and 
others will appreciate it. It should therefore find prominent place in our 
election campaign, especially in rural areas. 

(5) War danger and frontier policy— The importance of preparing 
the public mind on the possibility of imperialist war and our resistance 
to it must always be kept in view. This requires widespread and cease- 
less propaganda. As for the frontier policy of the government, there is 
little realization of the injury this has done, and is doing, to India as 
well as her trans-border neighbours. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
public should realise this danger and injury. 

(6) Non-participation in the Coronation and other imperialist func- 
tions 4 — This resolution is important and it is essential that all Congress- 
men should always keep it in mind. No Congressman can take part in 
any official or semi-official functions which go to strengthen British im- 
perialism. In doubtful cases it is better to err on the side of non-parti- 
cipation than on the other side. In such cases reference can be made 
to our office. 

Special attention must be drawn to the possibility of Coronation func- 
tions being held here. Every such function, whatever it may be, must 
be avoided. Probably there will be no Coronation celebrations in India 
for many months, but it is nevertheless desirable to educate public opi- 
nion on this subject from now onwards. 

(7) Hartal on April 1st— The hartal, which the Congress has fixed 
for April 1st, is intimately connected with our agitation against the new 
Act. It should, therefore, be made a part of our election campaign 
and the country should be fully prepared for it. Detailed directions for 
it will probably be issued later, but the general idea of this hartal should 
be popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress resolutions are being sent to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. The Coronation of George VI was to take place on 12 May 1937. The Con- 
gress decided not to participate in the celebrations; this was “in no way intend- 
ed to express any ill will or discourtesy to the King's person." 
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2. Importance of Mass Contacts 1 


Allahabad 
January 2nd, 1937 


Dear Comrade. 

I should like to draw your special attention to the Congress constitution 
and mass contacts resolution 2 passed by the Faizpur Congress. By this 
resolution a committee 3 has been appointed to revise the constitution 
with a view to democratise the Congress still further. This committee 
would like your cooperation in this matter and any suggestions received 
will be carefully considered. It might be desirable for your P.C.C. to 
appoint a small sub committee for the purpose. Reports and suggestions 
should reach us by the 31st March 1937. 

Pending such constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that 
a wider basis should be given to the Congress by making the primary 
unit a village or a mohalla. This can be done even under the existing 
all-India constitution, though it may be necessary to alter some provin- 
cial constitutions for the purpose. If so, I trust you will take early steps 
to make the necessary changes in your provincial constitution. We hope 
that these village and mohalla committees will be functioning by the 
end of June 1937. 

Under the terms of this resolution each P.C.C. has to appoint an 
organising secretary. Such a secretary should preferably be a wholetime 
worker. Kindly let us know soon what you propose to do in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, pp. 217-218, N.M.M.L. 

2. Ill is resolution emphasised the need for “increasing the association of the 
masses with the Congress organization'' and “giving opportunities to the pri- 
mary members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme.” 

3. Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Doulatram and Jayaprakash Narayan were the mem- 
bers of this committee. 
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3. Celebration of Independence Day 1 


Allahabad 
January 2/11, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I write to remind you of the approach of January 26th— Independence 
Day. The fact of elections must not come in the way of this important 
celebration. Indeed the celebration should help us in our election 
work. In the event of polling actually taking place in some places on 
that day, suitable variations in the manner of celebrations should be 
made, but in any event the day must be celebrated. To permit of local 
variations no detailed directions are being sent, and local committees 
can frame their own programmes. The essential part of it is the hold- 
ing of a meeting in the afternoon or evening and the repetition, by 
those attending, of the independence pledge of 1930 with certain inevit- 
able variations. The last paragraph of this pledge relating to civil dis- 
obedience has been left out, and a few lines added at the end. 2 

In the morning, there should be a formal hoisting of the national 
flag, with appropriate ceremony. Householders and shopkeepers should 
also be encouraged to put up or hang national flags. An attempt should 
be made to have these celebrations on an extensive scale, so as to reach 
even remote villages. 

A copy of the pledge 3 is enclosed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. P-I/1937-38, pp. 209-210, N.M.M.L. 

2. The pledge issued on the eve of the salt satyagraha in 1930 had contained 
references to that movement and to the moral and material injury done to 
the country under British imperialism. These references were deleted from 
the pledge and the following lines were added to it: “We recognise that the 
most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. India has 
gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to Swaraj following 
peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these methods that 
our country will attain independence. We pledge ourselves anew to the Inde- 
pendence of India and solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the struggle 
for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained.” 

3. Not printed. 
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4. The Ban on Independence Pledge 1 


I find that some provincial governments have banned the publication of 
the independence pledge. So far as I know, this is the first time that 
this pledge has been banned, although it has been used and repeated 
often during the past seven years. It is evident that the tremendous 
mass enthusiasm for the Congress, which is evident everywhere, has up- 
set the nerves of these governments. For the piesent, it is not our 
policy or desire to commit breaches of such orders, and so where there 
is a ban, it is desirable not to use this particular pledge or form of 
words, but the Independence Day meetings must be held widely and a 
brief pledge reiterating the old pledge should be taken. 

1. Statement to the press, Kanpur, 24 January 1937. The Hindustan Times, 25 
January 1937. 


5. On Understanding Congress Policy* 


Allahabad 
March 3, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your particular attention to the series of resolu- , 
tions passed by the Working Committee at Wardha recently. You must 
have seen these resolutions in the press and they will be sent to you soon 
from our office. These resolutions give a definite and clear lead to the 
Congress organisation and to the country generally in regard to our 
future work and policy both inside the legislatures and outside. Final 
decisions about this policy will no doubt be taken by the A.I.C.C. in 
Delhi but, whatever the decision on the question of ministries might 
be, this general background of our policy is clear and is bound to remain. 
Therefore every newly elected Congress member of the legislatures as 
well as all other Congress workers should be fully acquainted with it and 
should act up to it. You will therefore kindly take immediate steps to 
inform all such persons as well as all Congress committees in your juris- 
diction of these resolutions. At the next meeting of your provincial 
Congress committee these resolutions should be read out. 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. P-I/1936, p. 7, N.M.M.L. 
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In particular, I should like to draw your attention, and through you 
that of all Congressmen in your province, to the immediate necessity 
of our organisational work being carried on in rural and other areas at 
almost the same tempo as during election time. The elected members 
have a special responsibility for this in their own constituencies. They 
should also see to it that the people in their areas are not harassed or 
ill-treated because of their support of the Congress in the elections and 
every such case should be investigated. 

Recently hail and frost have done great damage to crops in north 
India and the peasantry in these areas are alarmed and distressed. In 
all such cases, Congress workers and Congress members of legislatures 
should make personal enquiries and help the peasantry in putting for- 
ward demands for remission and other forms of help to relieve their 
distress. 

Leaders and members of Congress parliamentary parties should re- 
member that we can enter into no alliances with other groups, nor can 
we negotiate with the government or their representatives in regard to 
our future work in the legislatures. So long as the A.I.C.C. has not 
definitely laid down its directions, no such conversations can serve any 
useful purpose. In the event of any particular developments taking 
place, the matter should be referred to us to ensure that an identical 
and uniform policy is followed everywhere. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. To Gopichand Bhargava 1 

Allahabad 
March 5, 1937 

My dear Dr. Gopichand, 

Kripalaniji has shown me your letter 2 to him. I have taken the trouble 
to go into this matter and I must confess that the more I look into it 
the more it disgusts me. Punjab politics seem to have got into such a 
hopeless state of mess that nothing but a major operation is likely to 
put them on right lines. The Congress in the Punjab simply means a 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. E-17(i)/1936, p. 119, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 27 February 1937, he wrote that Ruplal Puri, president of the 
Amritsar Congress Committee, and his followers had worked against the Con- 
gress candidate in the assembly elections and bad been carrying on a “false 
and disgraceful propaganda” against him. 
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handful of persons in a few cities, and that handful quarrelling con- 
tinuously. The last elections showed us where the Congress was strong 
and where it was weak. Nowhere in India have we got such a thing 
as a typical pro-government party like the Unionist Party gaining so 
much support in the province . 3 I must confess that I have not quite 
got over the fact that the key seats in the Punjab were left uncontested 
by us. It is my belief that we could have captured almost every rural 
seat in the Punjab, Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh, if we had approached the 
peasantry on right lines. 

The Congress does not even go near the peasantry in the Punjab and 
in the cities it is busy with personal squabbles. 

In your letter you point out that those who are conspicuous by their 
absence at the time of action come out when the question of holding 
office in the Congress is concerned. This is perfectly true. But in the 
Punjab, do you not think that it applies in equal measure to both rival 
groups? I have been reading posters issued in Amritsar. I find it diffi- 
cult to decide which side has succeeded in issuing the more objection- 
able posters. 

I am writing to the Punjab P.C.C. in regard to these Amritsar matters 
and I shall pursue this question further. Regarding Ruplal Puri it is 
quite possible that the present Punjab P.C.C. is partial to him. But 
I must say that my own efforts to get at solid facts about him have not 
succeeded. It is no good saying vaguely that he has been opposing the 
Congress candidate. It does not even carry me very far if I am told 
that he informed Malaviyaji that Keshoram had better chances. All 
this may be undesirable, but it does not give me solid ground for dis- 
ciplinary action. I am perfectly prepared to take such action if I am 
given the facts. But in spite of every attempt, such facts are not sup- 
plied to me. Thus it is not just the question of the Punjab P.C.C. not 
acting. 

I have today had a long talk with representatives of Dr. Santram’s 
party . 4 'Diey have given me their version. Even according to this 
version they have made any number of mistakes. No doubt the other 
party must have made an equal number or perhaps more mistakes. I 
am asking for an explanation of all these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. It had won 96 out of 175 seats in the Punjab Assembly. The Congress had 
won only 18 of the 29 seats contested by it. 

4. Santram Seth, Sohan Singh Josh and Master Purnanand had formed a rival 
Congress committee in Amritslr opposing the committee headed by Ruplal Puri. 
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7. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 
March 8, 1937 

My dear Bapu, 

I have your letter of the 5th March enquiring about khadi at exhibi- 
tions. 2 This matter has been repeatedly discussed by us in the course 
of the past year ever since my return from Europe. The U.P. Provin- 
cial Congress Committee organised one or two exhibitions two or three 
years back. Since then they have not repeated this. But occasionally 
some of our district committees organise exhibitions. Even this has 
grown rarer now. Exhibitions organised by swadeshi sabhas how- 
ever continue. Last November the Allahabad Swadeshi League had 
their annual exhibition. As usual they exhibited mill cloth. They 
wanted me to open the exhibition. For several months I refused to 
agree because of this khadi matter. Ultimately however I agreed to do 
so for various reasons chiefly local. I felt that my refusal would be mis- 
interpreted and would do us some injury. In my opening speech there 
I dealt largely with this question of khadi. 

The question you have put is not easy to answer. The average khadi 
worker seems to be of the opinion that khadi should not be exhibited if 
mill cloth is allowed there. Other Congress workers are usually of a 
contrary opinion on the ground that at such exhibitions there is usually 
a good sale of khadi. Obviously the opinion of the khadi worker who is 
presumed to be an expert at his job and who is anxious to push khadi 
should be almost final. I would, therefore, hesitate to give my decision 
against him unless I succeed in convincing him. I imagine that from a 
certain long-distance view it is better even to incur some loss now so as 
to avoid producing any confusion in the public mind as to what khadi 
is and what it is not. This can only be done by adherence to the pre- 
sent policy of banning uncertified khadi sales in such exhibitions. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-27/1937, pp. 521-523, N.M.M.L. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi had written: “As you may remember, the policy of the 

A.I.S.A. has invariably been not to exhibit khadi at exhibitions held under the 

aegis of the Congress and accepting Indian mill cloth as exhibits there A 

reference has already been made to khadi workers in other provinces and they 
tell me that lifting the bar will certainly damage khadi because they argue that 
the public will never be able to understand the distinction between khadi and 
mill cloth if both are exhibited at Congress exhibition stalls. I hold this argu- 
ment to be conclusive ” 
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At the same time I find that uncertified khadi is sold at such exhibi- 
tions and plenty of people patronise it. There are quite large numbers 
of people, as you know, who are not particularly keen on buying certi- 
fied khadi, but who are prepared to do so if it comes their way. The 
point is: are we to cater for these people in any special measure or are 
we to concentrate on holding fast to those who desire to use pure khadi 
only? This question has not only its business side but its psychological 
side also. Khadi has, on the one hand, built up a firm foundation for 
itself and there is a body of men in the country who must have pure 
khadi, whatever the cost or the trouble. At the same time, khadi does 
not spread as rapidly as it might among other classes who only occa- 
sionally patronise it. For khadi workers the object should be to develop 
the khadi habit in the latter. That habit comes largely from appeals 
to the mind or heart and partly from sheer habit. Ordinarily speaking, 
it would be a good thing to have as many casual purchasers as possible 
so that they may get used to buying and wearing khadi and thus deve- 
lop the real habit. The present policy, to some extent, keeps away this 
casual purchaser and thus reduces the field from which regular khadi 
buyers might be drawn. 

In regard to these exhibitions there is another difficulty. Often enough 
there is no real supervision over the stuffs that come in and textiles made 
of foreign yarn are taken, or even some stuffs which are largely foreign 
and have just a bit of Indian material and work on them. This may 
perhaps be got over with a more stringent control. But the usual Swa- 
deshi league committee is not frightfully keen over this matter. 

Swadeshi exhibitions often raise other issues also which cannot be 
ignored. For instance, last year I decided to open it because I felt that 
any other decision on my part would have given rise to some trouble 
and bitterness and thus would have come in the way of our work. 

Therefore if you want my final opinion I cannot give it very definitely, 
and because of my not being so definite I must respect the opinions of 
others who are working for khadi. I am however inclined to think that 
it might be preferable to allow khadi to be exhibited and sold in these 
exhibitions under certain conditions which would prevent as far as pos- 
sible (1) something else being mistaken for khadi and the distinction 
between khadi and mill cloth being clearly preserved, (2) the exclusion 
of partly foreign stuffs from the exhibitions. 

I have just this morning returned from Lucknow. I hope to be here 
for the next six days. On the 14th I go to Delhi where I hope to meet 
you on the 15th. In Delhi I shall be staying at Ansari’s house. 

My mother is improving, I think, though the process is so slow it is 
hardly perceptible. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to Shankerlal direct. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


8. To Shahid Suhrawardy 1 


Allahabad 
March 10, 1937 


My dear Shahid, 2 

It was good to hear from you after these many years. 3 't must be nearly 
ten years since we met. When I was in prison I heai 1 vaguely that 
you had come to India. Since then I have occasionally heard of you 
and when I went to Calcutta I wondered if I would be able to meet 
you. But I was so terribly occupied and I suppose your heavy acade- 
mic duties kept you away. 

I was very glad to learn that you were being put up as a candidate 
on behalf of the Congress and I am sorry that you did not succeed. It 
is obvious that this was due to the indiscipline of the Congress people. 
Bengal politics have long been in a terribly muddled state. One might 
almost despair of them. But still one dare not despair at any time about 
anything. 

I like your phrase about me: "One whose unparalleled personal since- 
rity envelops his political doctrines”. 4 This sounds so nice. But what 
exactly does it mean is more than I can say. However I shall feel warm 
and comfortable, wrapped up in this unparalleled ferment. 

With good wishes to you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (i)/1937, p. 389, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1965); professor of Islamic studies, Visvabharati, 1926-32; professor of 
comparative fine arts at Calcutta University, 1932-43; visiting professor at 
Columbia University, U.S.A., 1953; later served as Pakistan’s ambassador to 
Spain and other countries. 

3. He had written that he had been defeated in the election to the Bengal Coun- 
cil “due to the bungling of the leaders and the indiscipline of the Congress 
elected members.” 

4. He wrote: “Like the rest of the world I have been following your extraordinary 
output of talent and energy but Bibi...and I often talk of you as one whose 

unparalleled personal sincerity envelops his political doctrines Please do not 

look upon this as individualistic heresy; it is the foundation of my affection 
and admiration for you.” 
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9. To Subhas Chandra Bose 1 


Allahabad 
April 16, 1937 


My dear Subhas, 

I got your letter 2 of 11th April. I am answering it briefly as I am still 
more or less bed-ridden. 

I am quite sure that the Working Committee will gladly give you full 
support in your attempts to put an end to the long-standing disputes 
and divisions in Bengal Congress politics. Generally speaking it is the 
policy of the Working Committee not to interfere in local disputes but 
leave them entirely to the province. In Bengal specially the Working 
Committee has not had the least desire to interfere. But when big 
groups come into conflict and the P.C.C. itself just holds the balance 
between the two and matters are continually being referred to us by 
both groups, it becomes impossible to remain silent. Even so, I think 
you will find that the attention of the P.C.C. has been drawn to the 
complaints and they have themselves been asked to deal with them. 
During the last few months we have received a large number of com- 
plaints, notably from Tipperah, and all these have been forwarded to 
the B.P.C.C. 

There was one matter about the election of the A.I.C.C. from Bengal 
which priina fcicie seemed to be wrong in so far as the counting of votes 
is concerned. We asked for an explanation from the B.P.C.C. None 
came for a long time. The matter was, therefore, put up before the 
Working Committee and, with Sarat’s concurrence, a recount was sug- 
gested. Later, an explanation came and so we have kept the matter 
pending for further inquiry. 

Last year I issued a circular to all provinces discouraging local com- 
plaints being made to the A.I.C.C. and emphasizing that all such 
matters must be dealt with by the P.C.Cs except in rare instances. You 
will remember another difficulty. The Bengal P.C.C. has in the past 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, pp. 591-595, N.M.M.L. 

2. Bose had written: “You know all about the quarrels in Bengal in recent years: 

Their roots have gone deep. The differences centre round personalities and 
it is difficult to discover any principles underlying them. After my release all 
the groups have offered to work with me 1 can think of handling provin- 

cial affairs only if I feel that I shall have the full support of the Working 
Committee and the different groups will cooperate among themselves— and not 
merely with me — in carrying out future programme .... 
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hardly been a properly constituted body because there were no proper 
elections for many years. That difficulty should not arise now. 

It seems to me that the best approach to the Muslim masses should 
be directly through local Congress committees. Kisan sabhas may be 
organised where necessary. But where this is done by semi-Congress 
people it leads to conflict. Where the same persons function in both 
organisations it makes little difference. But the real point is that you 
should have an effective agrarian programme. If this is good enough 
it will draw the Muslim masses. If the Congress can adopt it, it is 
desirable that it should do so. 

In regard to disciplinary action, I think that flagrant cases of indis- 
cipline should be dealt with. But too much of disciplinary action 
sometimes creates the impression of an inquisition. 

It seems to me undesirable for prominent Congressmen to form a 
regular party with non-Congressmen in the assembly . 3 The question is 
not free from difficulty but I think you should at least point out to 
these persons that their action is not proper and it does not fit in with 
their position in the Congress. I understand that Bankim Mukherjee 4 5 
is the vice-president of the Bengal P.C.C. It is open to them to confer 
with other labour and peasant members but to have a regular party is 
definitely undesirable. It may be necessary to ask them later on to 
resign from office in any executive committees of the Congress. For 
the present do not take any extreme step. 

It is difficult to give a general opinion on this question . 6 Each case 
must be dealt with on its merits. Obviously it will be desirable for you 
to interest yourself personally in these matters. At the same time it 
may be difficult to postpone consideration of all the disputes for many 
months. You and your committee must decide what is best. If com- 
plaints are made to us, we shall refer them back to you but it may be 
that an urgent complaint may require quick decision. Perhaps it will 
facilitate your own work later to have an inquiry committee to go into 
the matter and report to you. 

3. Bankim Mukherjee and Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, elected to the provincial 
assembly as United Front candidates with Congress help, had formed a Parlia- 
mentary Peasant and Labour Party with some non-Congress legislators. Bose 
wrote to Jawaharlal that “they do not accept the Congress whip any longer.” 

4. (1897-1961); one of the founder-members of All India Kisan Sabha in 1936; a 
Communist Party member of the Bengal Council, 1936 and Bengal Assembly, 
1952-57; deputy leader of the opposition in Bengal Assembly, 1957-61. 

5. Bose wanted Jawaharlal to advise him in regard to the large number of dis- 

putes about the constitution of district Congress committees, pending before 
the provincial Congress committee. 
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This again is difficult for me to advise as so much depends on local 
circumstances. 6 Ordinarily it is bad for elections to be postponed and 
yet special cases require special remedies. As a matter of fact, new elec- 
tions will have to take place everywhere in the course of the next six 
months or so. As I have stated above, in this and other matters we 
want to leave the decisions in the hands of the P.C.C. But sometimes 
when reference is made to us we have to abide by the letter of the con- 
stitution. If you yourself take all these matters into consideration and 
then decide or, when necessary, make your own recommendations to 
the Working Committee, there should be little difficulty. 

I might inform you that most of us feel that the present Congress 
constitution requires many alterations in regard to elections, etc. A 
committee has been appointed for the purpose. We want these elec- 
tions to start from the primary village committees. 

I have long felt that a desirable change in Bengal would be to make 
the city of Calcutta a separate province like Bombay. At present Cal- 
cutta politics and sometimes corporation politics overshadow Bengal's 
problems. A separation of the two would help you to develop that 
healthy agrarian problem of the Bengal districts. This separation can 
only take place with the consent of Bengal Congressmen. I spoke to 
Sarat about this and he seemed to be agreeable. I have found most 
people from the Bengal districts to agree to this proposal. Perhaps you 
could circularise your districts about it. 

There is one important matter to which I should like to draw your 
special attention. This is the question of disciplinary action against 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. 7 I am sorry there has been so much delay in this 
matter. This is having a bad effect in other provinces. The case is an 
obvious and flagrant one requiring immediate and strong action. I hope 
that you will see that this is done soon. 

I understand that you might be going to Dalhousie soon. If you go 
there while 1 am in Allahabad, I hope you will break journey here. My 
programme is to remain here till the 24th April when I go to Wardha 
for the Working Committee, returning on the 29th. On the 4th May 
I sail from Calcutta for Rangoon. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. Bose feared that if elections took place in his absence for the remaining dis- 
trict Congress committees, the factional disputes would grow. He therefore 
sought Jawaharlal's advice whether elections should be postponed. 

7. For joining the Bengal ministry formed by the Krishak Party and the Muslim 
League. 
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10. To B. Raja Bhushanarao 1 


Allahabad 
May 5, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 2 

I received some time ago your letter 3 without date in which you have 
drawn my attention to the widening gulf in Andhra between socialists 
and other Congressmen. I am sorry that owing to my illness, and later 
the Working Committee meeting, I could not answer it earlier. 

The general question you have raised is important and deserving of 
our careful attention. While it is inevitable that in a great and wide- 
spread movement like ours, differences of opinion arise and sometimes 
there is a pull in different directions, it is obviously undesirable and 
injurious to our cause if these differences affect our action and promote 
indiscipline in our ranks. To prevent or, at any rate, to mitigate this 
evil we can issue general directions and see that they are obeyed. We 
must also examine specific causes and instances of conflict in action and 
try to lay down a correct course of action in regard to them. 

One of these specific matters has been the use, on occasion, of the 
red flag. On this question I have recently issued a circular letter 4 to all 
provincial Congress committees and this has found publicity in the press. 
So I shall not say anything further about this matter. 

In Andhra, so far as 1 know, there are, quite apart from members of 
the Congress Socialist Party, individual unattached persons calling them- 
selves socialists who frequently act in an indisciplined manner. I believe 
that some months back there was some conflict between these individuals 
and the Socialist Party and the latter took action against them. 

It is difficult to deal with the matter properlv except in the case of 
specific instances which can be investigated and, if necessary, action 
taken. If such instances are brought to our notice, we shall certainly 
enquire into these and take other steps. In your letter you mention 
certain such matters. The reference to the recent assembly elections is 
vague and I am afraid nothing can be done about them now. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-3 (i) /1937-38, PP . 269-271, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, West Godavari District Congress Committee. 

3. He had written that during the elections the socialists had carried on propa- 

ganda for Congress candidates as a different group. On 1 April the socialists 
and non-socialists had taken out two different processions and shouted slogans 
against each other. He added: “Some Congress Socialists seem to develop a 

class mentality from which they want to look upon others as untouchables.” 

4. See post , section 8, item 1. 
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As regards April 1st, I am surprised to learn that the Andhra P.C.C. 
circulated for adoption a resolution other than that issued by me for 
the whole country. 5 6 This seems to me very improper for the P.C.C. 
The resolution I had issued as President was issued to ensure uniformity 
all over India. It was issued after consultation with the Working Com- 
mittee. It was in almost the identical language used by the All India 
Convention in Delhi, and it was the duty of every P.C.C. to adopt it 
in its entirety without any change whatever. In this matter I am en- 
quiring from the Andhra P.C.C., but from what you have written it ap- 
pears that those who objected to the P.C.C. resolution were clearly right. 

As for the red Hag being used in the procession on that day, the use 
of it was improper in a Congress procession. If other groups or orga- 
nisations, such as labour or peasant groups, as such, wanted to carry 
the red flag somewhere in the procession where they were marching, they 
could do so. But this implied that some non-Congress or semi-Congress 
groups were joining and cooperating with a Congress procession. Even 
so, the red flag could not be displayed prominently. The dominant and 
obvious flag in every Congress procession must be the national flag. 
There must be no rivalry between the two and no confusion on this 
issue in the public mind. Those who join a Congress procession must 
agree to treat it as such and not to do anything to it which makes it 
some other kind of procession. 

I do not know why the Andhra P.C.C. prohibited speeches on April 
1st. They were not prohibited elsewhere and I see no reason why there 
should have been such prohibition. But if a P.C.C. definitely issues 
such a direction, it should certainly be obeyed. Not to obey it is to 
promote indiscipline. 

The slogan which you say was used by some socialists on that day was 
objectionable. The fact that two meetings were held and two proces- 
sions taken out was also very objectionable. If this kind of thing con- 
tinues and develops, it is bound to put an end to all possibility of united 
action. 

It is difficult to lay down any general rule about slogans. Some are 
good, some bad, some on the border line. Some latitude may be allow- 
ed to a crowd, indeed it has to be allowed, but this must not mean the 
encouragement of slogans which are in effect an attack on the Congress. 

5. The resolution issued by Jawaharlal read: “In order to demonstrate effectively 

the will of the Indian people to resist the imposition of the unwanted Consti- 
tution and as an earnest of their determination to launch a powerful mass 
movement for its destruction, the Congress issues a call for a nation-wide hartal 
or general strike on April 1, the day on which the new Constitution is to 
be inaugurated.*' 
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As the subject you have raised is important. I am sending a copy of 
this letter to the secretary of the Andhra P.C.C. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Secretary, Madras Provincial Varnashrama Swaraiya 
Sangha 1 


Allahabad 
June 19, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

On my return from Burma and Malaya I received your letter 2 of the 
9th June together with its enclosures. The statement 3 that I issued 
some time back regarding the Congress policy towards religion is a cor- 
rect statement of the Congress position in so far as the Karachi Con- 
gress laid it down. The Congress stands for the free exercise of religion 
and for freedom of conscience subject to public order and morality. 

\ou have however sought to extend this definition so as to prevent 
the Congress from considering questions of untouchability, temple entry 
and the like. You should know that this is a totally unjustified inter- 
pretation of the Congress position, and the removal of untouchability in 
all its forms has been one of the fundamental planks of the Congress 
for many years past. It is obvious that your conception of religion in- 
cludes in it the forcible suppression by law and otherwise of other peo- 
ple to conform to your own opinion in the matter. That is the very 
reverse of what the Congress thinks and lays down in regard to religious 
freedom. The very idea of untouchability is one which offends against 
the Karachi resolution on fundamental rights. It offends against free- 
dom of religion. It is open for an individual, if he objects to mixing 
with any other group, to retire to some place where he may live apart 
from the world. He may go to the Himalayas or to some island in the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-19(ii)/1937, pp. 199-201, N.M.M.L. 

2. He complained that Rajagopalachari, leader of the Congress organisation and 
of the ministry in Madras, was acting against the policy of the Congress by 
supporting the temple entry proclamation and other purely religious issues. 

3. See pp. 125-129. 
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sea. It is not open to him, in order to please himself, to impose his 
will on large numbers of others and prevent them from taking their 
share in social life. If any member of your organisation objects to meet- 
ing untouchables, the Congress does not force him to meet them. He 
can pray in solitude in his own house or wherever else he pleases. But 
if your organisation, on the other hand, seeks to compel others to con- 
form to your way of thinking in the matter of religion, then it goes be- 
yond its function and, according to my way of thinking, beyond public 
order and morality. 

It is obvious that there may be a difference of opinion on this issue 
as there is between you and me. I have not a shadow of doubt that 
you are hopelessly in error and it surprises me that anybody should think 
in terms which are repugnant to me because they are based on the sup- 
pression of human beings by others of their kind. How should these 
questions then be decided? Obviously the democratic way of settling 
these questions is for the majority to decide. I am perfectly prepared 
to accept the verdict of the Hindu majority on this issue when the time 
comes. When we have the power to do so, we shall no doubt consult 
the people concerned and abide by their decision in the matter. Mean- 
while, it is open to all of us to carry on propaganda on behalf of the 
policy we approve of. That policy in so far as I am concerned is one 
of complete and absolute removal of untouchability in all shapes and 
forms. 

In this matter it is evident that we differ, and as I have stated above 
the only way to settle it is democratically. To enable such a settlement 
to take place we must work for a free India, whatever our opinions on 
these questions might be. 

I have therefore to inform you that in this matter I am entirely in 
agreement with Mr. C. Rajagopalachari . 4 


Yours truly, 
fawaharlal Nehru 


4. In his letter of 3 May 1937 to the secretary of Swarajya Sangha, Rajagopala- 
chari maintained that “the Travancore Temple Entry Proclamation is a good 
and noble act. ...Pt. Jawaharlal’s opinion that the Congress is a purely politi- 
cal organisation is quite right and does not affect the situation as regards what 
Hindus should do as Hindus and lovers of Hinduism. Some of us are not only 
Congressmen. We have also other interests in life besides politics. Moreover, 
the contribution that Hindus should make to politics is inextricably mixed with 
their attitude towards a better ordering of Hindu society." 
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12. To Ohabali Khan 1 


Allahabad 
June 19, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

I have just received your letter. I am surprised to learn that the dis- 
trict Congress committee discarded the suggestion to hoist the national 
flag on the day of Deshbandhu's death anniversary. Without enquir- 
ing from them as to why this was so I cannot express any final opinion. 
But it was eminently fit that on such a day the flag should be hoisted. 

As regards the kirtan and sweets distribution, I think you have mis- 
understood their purpose. A kirtan is a singing of music of an entirely 
inoffensive character and people of other faiths often attend it. It is 
true that it is a Bengali Hindu custom which is often given effect to at 
death anniversaries. Personally I am not interested in it. But I think 
there is no harm in it if people wish to have it. I do not think you 
can say that it is an intrusion of religion. I think that it would be 
better on such occasions for individuals, if they so wish it, to arrange 
for such music, and not for Congress committees to arrange the func- 
tion. But this is my personal opinion and I do not think it will be 
right to impose it on others. You are right in raising an objection to 
the inclusion of religious ceremonies in any Congress activity. We have 
to be careful about this. In regard to religion of course we allow per- 
fect freedom. But it is desirable that the Congress as such should not 
organise religious functions. Sometimes, however, especially when pro- 
minent Congressmen die or there are death anniversaries, one cannot 
ignore the sentiment of the people and some such thing as kirtan takes 
place and Congressmen join it. 

As you know, it has long been the custom for both Hindus and Mus- 
lims to join each other's festivals like the Diwali , Dasehra , the Id and 
others. 'Hiey do not join the religious part of it, but for the social part 
of it. It is desirable that there should be this common intercourse to 
promote comradely feelings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, pp. 523-524, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Congressman of Barisal, now in Bangladesh. 
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13. To Suresh Majumdar 1 


Allahabad 
June 20, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Your letter 2 of May 15th met me here on my return from my tour. You 
have raised an interesting question about the ethics and the policy which 
should govern nationalist journals. I can only briefly give you my per- 
sonal opinion on the subject. Every newspaper has an obvious duty to 
its readers to give all kinds of news to enable them to come to right 
conclusions about it. Any deliberate suppression of news for fear of 
government displeasure or for any other reason offends against the prin- 
ciples which should govern the life of a journalist. He should be pre- 
pared to give publicity to anything that is really news even though he 
may not approve of it. 

That is the theory of it and the more it is translated into practice the 
better. But inevitably in practice many other considerations come into 
play and a journalist will judge the value of news from his own stand- 
point and will give such importance to the news in his display as he 
thinks it deserves. It is well known that even by headlines and general 
display the value of a news-item can be increased or decreased. Obviously 
a journalist who holds by a certain policy, for instance Indian national- 
ism and freedom, will like to give publicity to matters which help the 
nationalist caused He should not suppress other matters but his stress 
will be different. 

In regard to the Coronation, everything depends on the stress that a 
newspaper gave to it. To attach too much importance to such an event, 
with all its attendant ceremonies and pomp and circumstance, seems to 
me, quite apart from the Congress attitude in the matter, undesirable as 
this turns the public mind from important questions and policies to shows 
and demonstrations. Personally I have no interest whatever in it and 
I confess that I have not read either in the newspapers here or in the 
newspapers I got from England any full account of the Coronation. The 
subject did not interest me in the slightest. What did interest me was 
the political implication of the Coronation and how it was sought by 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, pp. 509-513, N.M.M.L. 

2. He had drawn Jawaharlal's attention to an editorial in the A mrita Bazar Patrika 
of 15 May 1937, criticising the Ananda Bazar Patrika for not publishing any 
news about the Coronation of George VI. 
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this to raise up the somewhat fading prestige of royalty. There is no 
reason why we should be parties to this organised effort to boom up 
royalty. There seems to me an element of vulgarity about it all. 

What I have written above has hardly anything to do with the Con- 
gress resolution on non-participation in the Coronation activities. So 
that even apart from the Congress attitude, I would have preferred intel- 
ligent newspapers to deal with the Coronation briefly and without indul- 
ging in too much sentiment or sob-stuff. The Congress attitude, how- 
ever, drew pointed attention to the political aspect of all these celebra- 
tions and how capital was made out of them by British imperialism in 
India. That is an important matter and it is the business of the jour- 
nalists in India not to be made tools by British imperialism in this 
respect. While therefore giving important news in their columns they 
should take ever}' care not to boom up this imperialism by the kind of 
news that often comes through. If I had been in charge of newspapers, 

I would have dealt with Coronation news on this basis. That is, impor- 
tant news would have been given but long and futile accounts of the 
pomp and pageantry and of the dresses worn would have been omitted. 

I would have sought to point out to my readers the inner significance of 
all this pomp and show and how every effort was being made by modem 
means of publicity to whip up enthusiasm for monarchy. The recent 
abdication of ex-King Edward was a blow to the monarchy in England . 8 
Because of this it became necessary to shout even more loudly at the 
time of the Coronation. There is no reason whatever why we in India 
should be swept off our feet or lose our sense of proportion because of 
this widespread publicity in England. And newspapers should help the 
public in retaining a correct perspective. 

I gather that the Ananda Bazar Patrika has not given much import- 
ance in its columns to the Coronation celebrations. It deserves to be 
commended for this sound attitude. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. King Edward VIII had abdicated on 11 December 1936 on the issue of his 
marriage to Mrs. Simpson. 
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14. The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 1 

aril 

toiler 


Since my return from Burma and Malaya I have received many letters 
from Congress committees and Congressmen enquiring about the duty' 
of Congressmen towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these 
organisations be encouraged or not? And, if so, what form should they 
take, what relation, if any, should they bear to the Congress? These 
problems have arisen m many provinces and they require our serious 
consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely personal, some- 
times they are mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the 
larger issue. In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must 
inevitably consider these peculiarities and even personalities. But we 
must be clear about the principles and the real issues before we lose 
ourselves in the forest of local detail. 

How has this problem arisen? Not surely just because of a few per- 
sons acting in a particular way, but because of the dynamics of the very 
struggle in which we are engaged. It is a sign of our growth and the 
rising consciousness of the masses. For that growth the National Con- 
gress is mainly responsible and to it therefore must go the credit in a 
large measure for this new mass consciousness. The Congress has work- 
ed for it and if success comes to it, Congressmen must not fight shy of 
this. Therefore this new development is to be welcomed even though 
it might bring some occasional complications with it. 

These complications are to some extent inherent in the situation. The 
Congress is predominantly a political organisation representing the urge 
of all classes of Indians towards national freedom. A labour or peasant 
organisation is essentially a group or class organisation primarily interest- 
ed in the welfare and advancement of that group or class. The Con- 
gress thinks and acts mainly on the political plane, the workers' organi- 
sation on the functional and economic plane. Yet the differences are 
not so great as one would imagine and the development of our struggle 
and of political consciousness brings the two close to each other and they 
overlap to a considerable extent. The Congress, because of its close touch 
with the masses, because indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisa- 
tion in the country, inevitably begins to think and act in terms of the 

1. Article written on 28 June 1937. The Bombay Chronlcle y 2 July 1937. Reprinted 
in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 213*227. 
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economic grievances and disabilities of the masses, that is the workers, 
peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisations are forced 
to the conclusion that economic disabilities cannot be removed to any 
large extent unless political freedom is achieved and power comes to the 

people as a whole. Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imperialist 
front grows up. 

In any country under alien domination the political aspect always over- 
shadows other aspects. This in itself would make the Congress the 
dominant organisation in the country, but this predominance has been 
further intensified by the part that the Congress has played in recent years 
in our struggle for freedom. The Congress is thus today far and away 
the most powerful and the most widespread organisation in India; it 
has tremendous mass appeal and mass support; even the workers and 
peasants look up to it and are influenced by it far more than by their 
own class organisations. Other organisations are not even bad seconds. 
The Congress has obviously not achieved this mass influence and support 
by its political programme only. It has done so by its magnificent record 
of service and sacrifice, and by its direct approach to the masses and its 
increasing economic orientation, which is understood by those masses 
more than the purely political objective. It is interesting to compare the 
organisational and basic strength of the Congress in various parts of 
India. This strength varies directly with this economic orientation and 
mass contacts. 

Thus from the point of view of our freedom struggle, both in its poli- 
tical and economic aspects, it is essential that the Congress should be 
strengthened. Everything that weakens it, weakens that struggle, and 
weakens even the workers’ and peasants’ movements, for neither of these 
is strong enough to make much headway without Congress support. It 
is the realisation of this fact that has brought about the demand all 
over the country, and from all kinds of quarters, for a joint anti-imperia- 
list front under Congress auspices. Indeed the Congress itself is increas- 
ingly considered this joint front. 

But in spite of all this the Congress remains, and has to remain, a 
national organisation and it cannot always represent the functional or 
class interests of the workers and peasants. It cannot function as a 
trade union or kisan sablia. In actual practice, where its contacts with 
the peasantry are considerable, it almost functions as a kisan sabha. 
The general tendency is for the Congress to develop into a predominant- 
ly peasant organisation and this process is likely to continue, but the 
leadership is bound to remain with the middle classes, chiefly the lower 
middle classes, so long as the Congress remains the National Congress 
and does not undergo a sea-change into something entirely different, 
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But these are speculations about the future and it is the present thal 
concerns us. The outstanding facts of the present are: (1) the Congress 
must be strengthened because it is the only organisation which can leac 
us effectively to our goal; and (2) the rising consciousness of and fer 
ment among the masses. If these two facts are correlated then we have 
a powerful movement which grows in strength and leads us to success 
This is the basic reason for and the raison d'etre of the emphasis thal 
is being laid>cn mass contacts. And be it remembered that this applies 
to all-Hindu. Muslim, Sikh and Christian masses. The cleavages oi 
religious faith do not affect this programme at all. We talk loosel) 
sometimes of Muslim mass contacts, but this is not a communal move- 
ment dealing with Muslims only. Our programme is identical in this 
respect for Muslims and Hindus or others; only in order to draw the at- 
tention of our workers to work amongst the Muslim masses have we 
talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Contacts with the masses can be of two kinds: direct contacts by 
means of Congress members and village committees among the workers 
and peasants, and contacts with the workers' and peasants' organisations. 
The first of course is essential and needs no argument. Without it the 
second does not come into the picture at all, for the second can only 
be a corollary to the first. If the Congress has not got direct and wide- 
spread and deep contacts with the masses, it is bound to be influenced 
far more by the middle classes and will thus move away to some extent 
from the mass outlook which it has been its consistent aim to develop. 
It must, therefore, be the aim of every Congressman, and more specially 
those who have the interests of labour and the peasantry at heart, to 
develop these direct contacts by enrolling Congress members from the 
working classes and establishing village committees. 

The second kind of contacts, that is some kind of organisational rela- 
tion of the Congress with working class organisations, involving func- 
tional representation, has been discussed for some time past and is still 
being discussed. It involves a basic change in the Congress constitu- 
tion and I do not know when, if ever, it will be given effect to. Per- 
sonally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and given effect 
to gradually as the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee has recommend- 
ed. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ 
and peasants' unions, which are properly organised and capable of taking 
advantage of the Congress affiliation, are very limited in number; and 
then the conditions for affiliation would be laid down by the Congress. 
But this question does not arise now as the Congress constitution does 
not permit such affiliation or any kind of functional representation. It 
is a debatable question and we need not consider it further here. But 
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this I should like to emphasise again, that those who are in favour of 
this change cannot bring it about from outside pressure; they can only 
do so by having a large enough Congress membership of workers and 
peasants who want such a change. If the outside pressure is at any 
time great enough to compel the Congress to bow to it against its own 
will, that will mean that the outside organisations are more powerful than 
the Congress, and if so why affiliate? But this is a highly unlikely 
contingency. 

While it is true that this question is beyond our purview at present, 
we see something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. 
This is the increasing cooperation in actual work between local Con- 
gress committees and working class organisations. Sometimes even joint 
informal committees have been formed. Often enough the leading 
spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congressmen and so 
there is no difficulty in having this cooperation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link; there is the demand for this coopera- 
tion and a realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers 
and peasants directly into the Congress, let us now consider the desira- 
bility of having separate working class organisations. There can be no 
doubt whatever that both industrial workers and peasants have, or ought 
to have, the inherent right to organise themselves. That is in the nature 
of a fundamental right which the Congress has repeatedly recognised. 
There is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone a step 
further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such unions. 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. 
It seems to me that anyone interested in such labour must come to the 
conclusion that it is the bounden duty of the workers to organise them- 
selves in trade unions, and for others to help them to do so. The trade 
union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modem industry; it 
must grow as industry grows. The Congress with all its mass contacts" 
cannot function as a trade union, and the numerous workers’ problems 
and conflicts that arise can only be dealt with by a trade union. From 
the point of view of our larger freedom movement also the organisation 
of workers in trade unions is essential for such organised workers develop 
strength and momentum and a high degree of political consciousness. 
Therefore Congressmen should help in the organisation of trade unions, 
and help also, in so far as they can, in the day to day struggles of the work- 
ers. There should be cooperation between the local Congress committee 
and the trade union. The trade union is of course in no way within the 
Congress organisation, nor is it subject to official Congress control. But 
it must recognise that in political matters the lead of the Congress has 
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to be followed and any other course will prove injurious to the freedom 
struggle and even to the workers’ movement. In economic matters and 
those relating to workers 1 grievances, the union can have whatever pro- 
gramme it chooses, even though this may be in advance of the Congress 
programme. Congressmen, in their individual capacities, can and should 
be members or friends of the union and as such will of course give it 
their advice. But a Congress committee as such should not try to con- 
trol a trade union. Recently a case came to my notice when the Con- 
gress committee tried to interfere with the elections to the executive 
committee of a labour union. This seems to me highly undesirable. It 
is unbecoming for a Congress committee to do so and unfair to the 
union. It is bound to lead to conflict or to the conversion of the union 
into something which is not essentially a labour union. Congressmen, 
of course, who have served the cause of labour, have every right to take 
part in the affairs of the union. 

Transport workers stand on exactly the same footing as other indus- 
trial workers and their organisation in special unions is highly necessary. 
It is also desirable to organise separately and functionally those workers 
in cities who carry on particular professions and whose economic inter- 
ests are allied, such as tongawalas, thelawalas, ekkawalas, mallahs (fisher- 
men and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press workers, sweepers, 
and the like. All these should of course be brought directly into the 
Congress fold as primary members, but they have special problems of 
their own, and a functional organisation gives them strength and self- 
reliance. It is easier for them later on to take part in Congress work. 
This of course presumes that Congressmen are in intimate touch with 
their special organisations and give them every help in time of need. 

Mixed labour unions and mazdur sabhas in a city, consisting of work- 
ers from various trades and businesses, are usually not successful. There 
is no functional unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation 
or action; and if a political unity is desired, the Congress is there to give it. 

The important problem of the peasantry remains, and this, after all, 
is the most important of our problems. In the term peasantry, I in- 
clude the peasant proprietors as well as the tenants, the petty zamindars 
of the Punjab and elsewhere, the kisans of the U.P. and Bihar, and the 
krishaks of Bengal and Orissa. The same method of treatment will not 
apply to all these; there will be variations. But, for the moment, I am 
dealing with the Congress approach to their special organisations. 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the peasantry to orga- 
nise themselves, and in theory the considerations I have advanced in 
favour of trade unions apply to them also. But there is a difference. 
It is relatively easy to organise factory workers and the like; they are a 
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closely-knit group, working shoulder to shoulder and obviously suffering 
from common disabilities. It is far more difficult to organise the pea- 
santry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of the in- 
dividual and not of the group. We have experienced all these difficul- 
ties in the course of our Congress work and thus we find that while Con- 
gress influence over the peasantry is very great, our organisational strength 
among them is much less. Tens of millions look up to the Congress 
and owe allegiance to it, but the actual membership is counted in hun- 
dreds of thousands only. 

Where Congress committees are working effectively in village areas, 
an effective kisan organisation in the same area would largely overlap. 
There would be duplication of effort and waste of en *oy. The Con- 
gress itself is usually considered by the peasantry as their own organisa- 
tion, and that is as it should be. Thus we find that in such areas sepa- 
rate kisan organisations have not grown up, although the kisan movement, 
as a part of the Congress and more or less within its fold, is strong. 
Where, however, Congress committees are not functioning effectively 
in the villages, the gap is bound to be filled sooner or later by peasant 
organisations. The important fact to be borne in mind is that there is 
deep ferment in the peasantry all over India and a powerful, though 
partly unconscious, desire on their part to do something to get rid of their 
many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. Fundamentally 
this is due to economic conditions, but also there is the fact that the 
political movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised 
mass consciousness and made them resent many things which they used 
to bear silently like dumb beasts. They have also had a glimmering of 
the effectiveness of organisation and united mass action. So they are 
expectant and if the ingress call does not reach their ears, some other 
will, and they will respond to it. But the call that will find echo in 
their hearts must deal with their own sufferings and the way to get rid 
of them. 

Because of this we find today all manner of strange people, who have 
never had anything to do with the peasantry before, talking in terms of 
economic programmes and trying in their uncouth way to woo the pea- 
santry. Even political reactionaries of the deepest dye discuss unctuous- 
ly agrarian programmes. Nothing will or can come out of this, for far- 
reaching agrarian reform will never come out of political reaction. But 
this attitude of theirs shows us the way the wind blows. 

This wind is blowing to the villages and to the mud huts where dwell 
our poverty-stricken peasantry, and it is likely to become a hurricane if 
relief does ndt come to them soon. All our political problems and 
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discussions are but the background for the outstanding and overwhelm- 
ing problem of India— the land problem. 

The Congress has realised this in a large measure, and in spite of its 
political preoccupations it has laid down an agrarian programme. This 
programme, though it does not go to the root of the problem, is sub- 
stantial and far-reaching and undoubtedly would bring relief to the pea- 
santry. So far as I know, agrarian programmes drawn up by the pea- 
sant organisations do not differ greatly from this. But the drawing up of 
a theoretical programme is not enough. It must be given the fullest 
publicity among the peasant masses and the organisation must reach 
the village. Further we must draw up definite schemes and proposals 
on the basis of this programme. These proposals will vary in different 
parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business of provincial Con- 
gress committees and Congress assembly parties to draw up these pro- 
posals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this 
full programme under the present conditions. But we must be ready 
with it, to the smallest detail, so that when the time comes we can go 
ahead confidently and with speed. 

I have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very 
dynamics of the situation are leading to the organisation of the pea- 
santry. The example of other countries points to the same conclusion. 
Therefore it seems to me inevitable that peasant organisations will grow 
up. Where the Congress is itself largely a peasant organisation separate 
kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively as organisations, 
though they may offer occasional platforms for the ventilation of kisan 
grievances. Where Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the 
kisan organisation will develop more. In any event, the growth of pea- 
sant organisations, weak or strong, will take place. What should be our 
attitude to them? 

We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That 
would be contrary to the declared Congress policy; it would be wrong 
in principle, and it would come into conflict with that living movement 
and ferment that we see all around us. Nor can we say that a kisan 
sabha should be just a wing of the Congress, each member of the sabha 
being also a primary member of the Congress. That would be an absur- 
dity, for under those conditions it is hardly necessary to have a kisan 
sabha. It seems to me also out of the question to place peasant organi- 
sations in the same category as the All India Spinners Association or the 
Village Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth 
of separate peasant organisations; they will only result in putting them 
outside the pale of the Congress and make them look upon it as a partly 
hostile body. 
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It is important that there should be no thought of rivalry between 
the two for this will be injurious to both, more specially tc the peasant 
organisation which is bound to be much weaker. If large numbers of 
peasants are direct members of the Congress and leading Congressmen 
are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there will be no rivalry and in 
effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation will be a 
kind of a wing of the Congress. 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts and possibilities 
of friction. These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have 
to face them. The more real our politics are, the more they deal with 
the problems of life and the many facets of a vast and complex and 
dynamic movement, the more we have to face fresh problems and adjust 
ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex and ever- 
changing. Any advice I may give today on this or any other subject 
may not hold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply 
them in practice. Thus we find today that sometimes the kisan sabha 
platform is used in opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or 
communal reactionaries try to do so; more often, some Congressmen who 
do not approve of the local Congress committee or its office-bearers find 
the kisan sabha platform a convenient place from which to attack them 
A rival Congress group thus may exploit another organisation to gain 
power in the Congress itself. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes 
a temporary home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those 
against whom disciplinary action has been taken by Congress committees. 
I have had reports of kisan conferences being organised within a couple 
of miles of a district political conference, on the same day and at the 
same time. This was intentionally done to injure the Congress con- 
ference and attract some people away from it. I have further had re- 
ports of processions organised to interfere with Congress conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the Congress being shouted there, of flag conflicts 
being deliberately engineered. 

This kind of thing is highly objectionable and all Congressmen must 
oppose this folly and this exploitation of the kisan movement in the in- 
terests of particular groups and individuals. It does not injure the Con- 
gress ultimately, except in so far as it produces confusion in the minds of 
the unsophisticated and simple-minded peasantry. It injures far more 
those who indulge in such practices. I have previously written about 
the flag and I want to repeat that any attempt to dishonour the national 
flag, by whosoever committed, cannot be tolerated . 2 We have no grie- 

2. See post, section 8, item 1. 
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vance against the red flag. For my part, I like it and honour it as the 
symbol of the workers' struggle and sacrifices. But it is grossly unfair 
to that flag to treat it as a kind of rival of the national flag. 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and offensive 
slogans. Persons who indulge in them do grave injury to the cause they 
claim to have at heart. This of course does not mean that criticism 
of Congress policy is not to take place. Full freedom of criticism is as 
the breath of life to living and growing organisations. 

All such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected 
with local affairs. They should be dealt with locally or, if necessary, 
reference can be made to the A.I.C.C. office. When any Congressman 
indulges in persistent attacks on the Congress or in activity which is 
definitely harmful to Congress work and prestige, his case should be 
considered separately and referred to the P.C.C. or the A.I.C.C. 

But we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we 
must not be led away from it by local peculiarities. To face and solve 
that problem we must develop direct contacts with the peasantry. I 
think also that we should develop and maintain friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with peasant organisations and Congressmen should belong 
to them in large numbers. But we must avoid the development of any 
sense of rivaliy between the two. The principles we follow are clear 
enough but the human factor is equally important, and if the latter 
functions properly there should be a minimum of trouble and friction. 

IS. To Raj Kumar Chakravarty 1 

Allahabad 

July 1, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 2 

Your letter of the 29th June. 3 

It is always a little difficult to define precisely the scope of political 
or social intercourse. The real thing to appreciate is the intention of 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. E-5/1936, pp. 97-99, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1892-1975); a Congressman and professor in a college at Calcutta, member, 
Indian Constituent Assembly, 1946-47 and Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
1947-52; returned to India, 1953. 

?. He had written that the resolution passed by the Working Committee in April 
1937 urging Congressmen to avoid cooperation or contacts with the officials 
needed clarification. He specially asked whether the Congress legislators should 
not approach the ministers in charge of detenus for extending to them some 
temporary relief and added that it was not possible to completely avoid the 
officials at lower levels. 
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the resolution and this is clear enough. This resolution refers particul- 
arly to the provinces where minority ministries are in existence but the 
policy it lays down is not new. It is the old policy of the Congress 
to avoid cooperation or contacts as far as possible with officials of the 
government. This refers primarily to official and semi-official functions 
and such functions, even though they might be of a social character, 
which tend to enhance the prestige of the government and its officials. 
It does not bar all social dealings for many such are the result of domes- 
tic or other relations. This policy must be generally pursued by all 
Congressmen, whether they are M.L.As or not. Obviously we cannot be 
strict with the primary members of the Congress but in regard to pro- 
minent Congressmen we should be stricter. 

In the provinces where there are minority ministries, special efforts 
were being made by ministers to develop contacts with Congress M.L.As. 
This had to be stopped as it might have led to complications and a 
lessening of our discipline. The same rule, generally speaking, applies 
to the provinces where the ministers have a majority. You will notice 
that such contacts with ministers are not absolutely banned— they are 
made subject to the express consent of the leader of the party. This 
policy applies to other Congressmen also but inevitably they stand on 
a somewhat different footing from the M.L.As who are brought in more 
or less official contact with ministers and officials. 

Occasionally Congressmen, M.L.As and others have to deal with some 
government officials. This cannot and need not be stopped. Thus in 
local areas there may be a question of giving relief. But such contacts 
should not be encouraged and should usually take place after reference 
to higher authorities. In regard to the detenus question, if any con- 
tacts are necessary, the leader of the party should make them either 
with the ministers or others, or someone else with the permission of 
the leader. 

Some contacts are also inevitable in municipalities and the like. 

I think it will not be at all desirable for Congressmen to join any 
deputation to the ministers. 

We do not want our rules and directions to be interpreted in a vindic- 
tive way and for disciplinary action to be taken at every fancied breach. 
We have laid down general principles only and we trust to the good 
sense of Congressmen to follow these principles. Where there is a clear 
and deliberate breach of the basic policy of the Congress or a specific 
direction, there disciplinary action might be taken. 
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16. Importance of Non-legislative Work 1 

Allahabad 
July 10, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I need not draw your attention to the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee on office acceptance for that has already received sufficient atten- 
tion from you. But I would draw your attention again to the directions 
of the Working Committee, given in its earlier resolutions and endors- 
ed by the A.I.C.C. to the vital importance of continuing with full vigour 
our organisational and other work outside the legislatures. That must 
continue to be our major occupation and without it legislative activity 
would have little value. The two forms of activity must be coordinated 
together and the masses must be kept in touch with what we do and 
consulted about it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as 
well as the formation of village committees. These committees should 
be encouraged to meet frequently to consider and discuss their own pro- 
blems as well as the larger issues before the country. Our work in the 
legislatures will only bear fruit if it is followed closely and influenced by 
the Congress rank and file and the people generally. It must be the 
reflex of our larger freedom movement. 

I should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the 
Working Committee’s directions, to coordinate the activities of your 
provincial Congress committee with those of the Congress Party in the 
provincial assembly. In provinces where the area under the jurisdiction 
of both is more or less the same, few difficulties will arise. But there 
are composite provinces where the legislative province includes several 
Congress provinces. In such composite provinces care should be taken 
to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each other’s preserves. 
The provincial Congress committee is the final authority for Congress 
purposes within that province. At the same time the Congress mem- 
bers of the legislature from that province belong to the Congress Party 
of the assembly and owe discipline to that party. To avoid misunder- 
standings a practice should be built up of mutual consultations. For 
this purpose the parliamentary sub-committee of the Working Com- 
mittee should be consulted. 

During the ensuing months we want to keep in close touch with your 
provincial activities and we expect you to keep in direct and constant 
touch with your district and local activities. For this purpose a system 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. 41/1936-37, p. 41, N.M.M.L. 
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of fortnightly reports must be kept up. We shall therefore expect to 
hear from you every fortnight giving a brief and concise account of the 
Congress work that is being done, the number of Congress workers 
enrolled, the number of village and ward committees functioning, and 
other activities of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17. The Congress and Peasant Organisations 1 

Allahabad 
July 10, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Some days ago I sent an article to the press in which I discussed our 
relation to labour and peasant organisations. 2 This was reproduced in 
many newspapers and I presume that your attention was drawn to it. 
In this article I discussed the principles that should govern our work 
and I pointed out various difficulties that had to be faced. I did not 
go into the details of how to surmount these difficulties as conditions 
differ in various parts of the country and I could only deal with the 
general problem in that article. 

Friends have written to me pointing out again some of their difficul- 
ties. I shall be glad to consider these fully and offer such advice as I 
can. A vital and growing movement like ours which touches the masses 
intimately must inevitably come up against such difficult problems. In 
considering them, however, the basic principles must be kept in view and 
this is why I drew attention to them. 

I find that these problems and difficulties are more marked in areas 
where the Congress contacts with the rural masses are less than they 
should be. With the growth of Congress committees in villages and a 
large and fairly active rural membership, the desirei of these rural masses 
for opportunities of self-expression is largely filled. 

Obviously the first duty of every Congressman is to develop these 
direct contacts with the villages. That is the whole purpose of our mass 
contacts drive. We must make more and more members of the Con- 
gress in our rural areas and build up a network of village committees. 
The Congress agrarian programme must be placed before them for this 
is of greater interest to them than other issues. Their own immediate 
problems must be tackled and discussed with them and every possible 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No. 41/1936-37, pp. 43-44, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, item 14. 
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help given in removing their grievances and teaching them to act in an 
organised and effective way. 

Where genuine peasant organisations exist we should cooperate with 
them. We cannot oppose the formation of such organisations for it is 
the undoubted right of the peasants to organise for the removal of such 
grievances. 

Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true 
peasant organisations and we cannot cooperate. Also where the peasant 
platform is utilised as a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot 
have anything to do with it. 

But while we cooperate with peasant organisations, our primary duty 
is to make the Congress in the rural areas as nearly a kisan organisation 
ps is possible. Unless we do this in an ever-growing measure we shall 
lose living touch with the peasantry. Every Congressman must there- 
fore bear this in mind and work accordingly. 

I have previously discussed the question of the flag. For the Congress 
and for every Congress function, the only possible flag is the national 
flag. Indeed this flag has already become the flag of the nation. Great 
as the Congress is, the flag is something more than the Congress flag. 

The red flag has long been associated with the workers, especially 
industrial workers. It is not the flag of any particular country. Its 
origin is curious. In the early stages of the workers' movement, about 
a hundred years ago, the red flag was used by the state authorities when 
martial law was proclaimed and the workers were shot down and crush- 
ed under it. Thus it became associated in the mind of the workers with 
suffering and sacrifice for the cause; it came to embody for them their 
hopes and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their opponents and 
made it the symbol of their own solidarity. It became all Over the world 
the international flag of the working class. As such it is right that we 
honour it. And if our workers adopt it as their trade union flag, it is 
right that they should do so in token of their solidarity with the workers 
of the world. 

. But to bring the red flag in token of hostility or rivalry to the national 
flag is highly objectionable and leads inevitably to friction. Therefore 
all such displays of it must be avoided. More specially this is to be 
borne in mind in rural areas. The peasant has no such background in 
regard to tfie red flag as the industrial worker has. We have slowly 
accustomed him to the national flag and he has grown to cherish it and 
consider it as his own. This flag represents, as no other does, the national 
struggle for independence. To lessen its value in the peasant mind, to 
confuse him in regard to flags, is to do disservice to our freedom move- 
ment Therefore the peasantry should be encouraged to use the national 
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flag only and I would suggest to peasant organisations also to use this 
flag. Let us make it the universal symbol of Indian independence, of 
political and social freedom for our Indian masses. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

18. To President, Bengal P.C.C. 1 

Allahabad 
July 21, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

I have been sent a copy of the proceedings of the meeting of the Con- 
gress council part}' held on the 14th July. From this it appears that 
six persons, of whom five are Rai Bahadurs, wrote letters offering their 
cooperation to the Congress council party and this was accepted with 
thanks. It was resolved further that they may be invited to attend the 
meetings of the party in future. It appears further that some of these 
gentlemen have been made members of the sub-committees formed by 
the Congress Party. 

It will appear that these gentlemen, for all practical purposes, are 
being treated as members of the party without their having given any 
pledge. This seems to me contrary to the Congress direction in the 
matter and I should like to have fuller information from you. The fact 
that there are only a few members of the Congress Party does not mean 
that other people should be added on who have nothing to do with 
the Congress. May I also suggest that gentlemen who rejoice in the 
titles of Rai Bahadur and the like should ordinarily be kept at a safe 
distance from the Congress Party? I shall thank you if you will send 
me an early reply. 2 

Regarding the question of attendance in the council when the Gover- 
nor gives his address in the joint sitting, it is obvious that the council 
party must follow without exception the policy to be laid down by the 
assembly party. It would be absurd for one group to keep away from 
this function and for the other to attend it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. E-5/1936, p. 57, N.M.M.L. 

2. The Bengal P.C.C. replied that, in a resolution passed on 21 July, they had 
directed the council party not to enter into any coalition with non-Congress- 
men who had not signed the Congress pledge or given up their titles, and were 
not aware of the decisions taken by it. 
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19« To Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade 1 


Allahabad 
July 23, 1937 


My dear Tai, 

Your circular letter about the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship has reached me. It is not very safe for 
you to incite me to express my opinions on such subjects. I find that 
when I do express them they shock and irritate people. Of course, it 
does one good to be shocked occasionally and therefore it is perhaps 
worthwhile for me to indulge in this pastime. 

I am afraid however that I cannot find time to deal with the sub- 
ject satisfactorily, much as I would like to do so. So far as the women 
suffrage movement is concerned in its narrow aspect there is not much 
doing in India. Women have got the suffrage though in a limited way 
and they are bound to get it extended. But the growing feminist move- 
ment in India which deals with other problems also is, of course, an 
important later-day development. Politically speaking, you are no doubt 
aware that the Congress stands whole-heartedly for equal citizenship of 
women with men and for the same franchise for both. So far as I am 
concerned I think that women should be treated on the same level as 
men educationally and economically and industrially, except in so far as 
a few occupations are concerned. 

All good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-71/1937, p. 1, N.M.M.L. 


20. To Congress Leaders of the Minority Provinces 1 

Allahabad 
July 30, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I have to remind you that in accordance with the direction of the 
Faizpur Congress it is the duty of the Congress parties in the provincial 

1. A.1.C.C, File No. G-72/1937, p. 33, N.M.M.L. 
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legislatures to bring forward at the earliest opportunity the demand for 
the summoning of a constituent assembly elected by adult suffrage. The 
Working Committee subsequently emphasized this and later the All 
India Convention which met at Delhi on March 19th and 20th called 
upon all Congress parties to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, 
in the name of the nation, a demand in their respective legislatures that 
the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn so that the people 
of India may frame their own constitution. 

I should be glad to know what you have done so far to give effect 
to this Congress direction and what you propose to do in the future. 
This matter relates to the basic policy of the Congress itself, and the 
essence of the direction is that steps be taken at the earliest opportunity. 
The direction applies as much to the provinces where Congress parties 
are in minority, as in those where they are in majority. 

The matter will be considered soon by the Working Committee and 
I shall therefore like to have your reply at an early date. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21. The Policy of the Congress 1 


Question: Would you kindly tell us why the ban on labour lea- 

ders is not removed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The ministers have several difficulties in their way 
and it may take some time before any action is taken. I have no know- 
ledge about the matter, but I feel that it may be necessary for the Con- 
gress ministry to go through a long process before they acted. 

Q: Could you kindly tell us about the different phases of the Con- 
gress work? 

JN: At the outset I want to impress upon you the necessity for keep- 
ing such discussions open, so that the public might know what we are 

l. At a meeting of Congress workers in Bombay on 11 August 1937, Jawaharlal 
had answered the questions put to him by some Congressmen. From I he 
Bombay Chronicle , 12 August 1937. 
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all about. I, for one, am against any secret confabulations behind clos- 
ed doors, and that is why I asked the press to be present on this occasion. 
There may be occasions when it may not be advisable to hold open 
discussions. 

In today's issue of The Bombay Sentinel there is a headline which 
savs that the Mahatma and I are to meet the Viceroy. Something was 
published yesterday also as to what had transpired between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Viceroy during their last interview . 2 It was stated that 
the discussions centred round federation. I am amazed at the way in 
which things have been published. I want to assure you that there 
is not an iota of truth in what has been stated. I do not know 
from where the paper got such information. I think there should be 
some responsibility in publishing things. When federation was not even 
thought of, it is simply amazing to say that federation was discussed. 
When such reports are published, it becomes difficult to carry on. There 
are instances when things that are published by the papers have just an 
iota of truth. Such publications create enormous difficulties in the 
work that has to be carried on in the country's fight for freedom. Al- 
ready difficulties have been created by the acceptance of office, and with 
the spread of such baseless stories, the difficulties increase. I have no 
objection whatever to the criticism of the ministries. In a democracy it is 
the inherent right of everyone to criticise. But I would ask the people 
not to forget our main objective. 

Q: What is your view about the agitation going on in Bombay 

regarding the election of the leader of the legislative party? 

JN: The Bombay Sentinel and other papers have been publishing letters, 
several of them open letters to me and the Mahatma. I have been try- 
ing to understand what all this agitation is about. What is the ques- 
tion that has to be solved? The way the agitation has been started 
and carried on is reprehensible. One cannot understand the purpose of 
the agitation of the kind. There is a gentlemanly way of doing things. 
Have the newspapermen in the city forgotten the way in which they 
have to conduct newspapers? This is the first time in my life that I 
have come across such an irresponsible way of doing things. 

The Indian National Congress is a very big political organisation. 
There is a method of doing and discussing things. If it is done in the 
wrong way, much harm would be done to the Congress. I want to as- 
sure you that I personally place the honour and prestige of the Con- 
gress foremost. I love the institution and would resist with my life 

2. See p. 291. 
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any harm done to that institution. I might commit mistakes. But I be- 
•* lieve in doing things in a democratic manner. Whatever has happened 
so far, has happened with the consent of the people who are the strength 
of the Congress. For example, the idea of mass contact has been suit- 
ed with a view to see that primary members of the Congress take 
initiative in the Congress work. 

Q: How long do you expect the Congress ministries to be in 
office? 

JN: It would depend on the circumstances. One cannot say now how 

long the Congress ministries will continue in office. The present turn 
is a political game, each party trying to gain its point. The British 
Government wants to divide Indians, while the Congress has acccpte 
office to strengthen the masses and the Congress organization. Each 
side will choose its own time and place to give fight to the other, and 
not play into the other’s hands. If Congressmen and the people try 
to force the hands of the ministers, who are tied hand and foot and 
have their own difficulties to face, the position of the ministers would 
be weakened, and hence attacks on them would be improper. I have 
however no objection to constructive criticism. 

The next fight is going to be a very big one, and the people should 
prepare themselves for it. One should not deceive oneself by imagin- 
ing that the acceptance of office by Congressmen has led to Swaraj or 
Congress raj. The invitation of the British statesmen to the Congress 
to accept office was with the definite view of dividing the Congress. 
Once that division is there, inauguration of federation would not be 
difficult. 

Q: What do you think of the Government of India Act? 

JN: Every Indian should resist, tear, and burn the federal part of the 
Government of India Act. I cannot understand how people could ever 
imagine that Gandhiji could have discussed with the Viceroy on the 
basis of the present scheme of federation. I consider any Indian going 
to the Viceroy to discuss the federal scheme of the Government of India 
Act and its introduction in India as a traitor to the country. The Times 
of India has said that, according to the law. Congressmen cannot pre- 
vent the inauguration of federation . 3 That is for the Congress to find 

3. In its issue of 11 August 1937, the paper stated "a closer study of the pro- 
visions of the Act revealed that it was not within the competence of the 
British Indian provinces to say whether or not they would join the federation 
. . . however much the governments — six of them at least may desire to be 
obstructive." 
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out and no doubt that will be done. But apart from that I cannot 
imagine how the constitution can remain intact when, against the desire 
of the Congress governments, the Governors seek to send representatives 
to the federal assembly. That would certainly involve a conflict with 
the Congress. 


22. To Ali Sardar Jafri' 

Allahabad 
September 1, 1937 

Dear Sir, a 

I have your letter without date. I have not followed very closely the 
controversy in The Statesman about Bande Mataram. 1 2 3 

The Congress has not officially adopted any song as a kind of national 
anthem. In practice however the Bande Mataram is often used in 
national gatherings together with other songs. The reason for this is 
that 30 years ago this song and this cry became a criminal offence and 
it developed into a challenge to British imperialism. 4 Thousands of 
people suffered because of this and it came to be associated in the minds 
of the public with a fight against British imperialism. To this extent it 
became a symbol of nationalism in India. I do not think anybody con- 
siders the words to have anything to do with a goddess. That inter- 
pretation is absurd. Nor are we concerned with the idea that the 
author of the book, which contains this song, had in his mind when 
he wrote it, because the public does not think on these lines. 

I think that the whole song and all the words in it are thoroughly 
harmless and nobody can take exception to their meaning. But I also 
think that the song is not suitable as a national anthem. It contains 
too many difficult words which people do not understand and the ideas 
it contains are also out of keeping with modem notions of nationalism 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, pp. 215-216, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1913); Urdu poet and writer; edited Diwan-e-Ghalib and Diwan-e-Mir in 
Hindi and Urdu. 

3. In The Statesman of 14 August 1937, it was contended that the Muslims 
objected to the singing of Bande Mataram because in A nanda Math , this song 
was sung by the main character of the play whose “sole aim was to turn out 
the Moslems from Bengal”, and that the song was also idolatrous in spirit. 

4. At the Bengal provincial conference held in Barisal in 1906, the delegates were 
severely beaten for singing this song in defiance of the ban. 
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and progress. We should certainly try to have more suitable national 
songs in simple language. But great songs and anthems cannot be made 
to order. It requires a genius for the purpose. I suppose in time we 
shall get something good. Meanwhile there is no reason why we should 
not give full permission for the use of the Bande Mataram as well as 
other favoured songs which many people have come to associate with 
our struggle for freedom. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To Sangat Singh 1 


Allahabad 
September 6, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

The Congress attitude in regard to any issue is contained in the Con- 
gress resolutions. These resolutions, and these include the resolutions of 
the P.C.C., have laid down the agrarian programme. Every Congress- 
man can advocate this programme as the official Congress programme. 
In regard to matters like the abolition of the zamindari system there is no 
official decision of the Congress. But our own P.C.C. is favourably 
inclined towards this. It is therefore possible for Congressmen to hold 
either viewpoint and to express it in public. They can support the 
abolition of the zamindari system or its continuance. In doing so they 
do not commit the Congress to it. 

Even in advocating the abolition of the zamindari system it should be 
borne in mind that we deal with a principle and are not in opposition 
to individuals who may be big zamindars. It is desirable to lay stress 
on the official Congress programme in a joint meeting so as to avoid 
needless controversy over other matters before the public. However, a 
Congressman is perfectly entitled to advocate the cause of the kisans 
from the Congress platform. It is undesirable for him at any time to 
attack individuals, even though there might be big landlords or sahukars. 
He can of course criticise the whole sahukari system. 

A Congressman can certainly be a member of a kisan sangh provided 
this kisan sangh does not act against the interests of the Congress. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-76/1937, p. 359, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Congressman of Saharanpui. 
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A Congressman has every right to popularise his viewpoint. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. On the Role of the Congress Socialist Party 1 


I am not inclined to enter into controversy with regard to crystallization 
of groups or parties within the Indian National Congress with a view 
to its radicalisation. However, it is clear to me that individuals or groups 
have perfect right and liberty to propagate their ideas within the 
Congress. 

The desirability or otherwise of such groups depends on their working 
and their approach to problems as they arise from time to time. The 
Congress is a national organisation and has in its fold people of varying 
or conflicting opinions. As a living body it evolved an economic and 
social policy of its own and there might be conflicting or divergent views 
with regard to such policies in the Indian National Congress. The Con- 
gress Socialist Party has focused attention on these policies and propa- 
gated an ideology, which, according to me, is no doubt a good thing. 
The Congress Socialist Party also, it must be admitted, has helped in 
the process of radicalisation of the Congress. However, I have found 
occasions when, owing to a wrong approach, the otherwise sympathetic 
elements, instead of being drawn to socialism, were repulsed from it. 
As far as I can see, there is no hostility to the Congress Socialist Party. 
As such, the unnecessary and obtrusive militancy creates harmful 
reactions. 

There is a fear of the labour policy, contained in the radical program- 
me, creating class conflict. Obviously, in certain Congress circles such 
fears are entertained with the inevitable result of weakening the tempo 
of implementing the radical programme, but it is the duty of the peo- 
ple holding views in favour of such an ideology to dispel such fears as 
they are more imaginary than real, and arise partly due to the lack of 
appreciation of the historical implications of the ever-growing class con- 
flict in the present capitalist structure of society. There is neither a 

1. Talk to the members of the Gujarat Congress Socialist Party, Ahmedabad, 16 
September 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 23 October 1937. 
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personal nor a private motive involved in the struggle, but it is an ele- 
ment woven in the very fabric of society as constituted at present. We 
cannot stop people holding or propagating the opposite views. The pro- 
blem can be dealt with properly and tactfully by ceaseless impersonal pro- 
paganda and by explaining the intricacies of the historical process. 

The workers in the labour field must concentrate on the organisation 
of labour on genuine trade union lines. The so-called militancy, which 
is not required at all, always works towards quite a different end than 
that contemplated by the militant forces which organise strikes, etc. 

In those provinces where the Congress has come to power, the people 
and Congress workers can mobilise mass opinion by demonstrations 
which are likely to assist the respective ministries. The creation of mass 
strength is the strongest safeguard against the inauguration of federa- 
tion. 


25. Gandhi Jayanti 1 


Soon we shall be celebrating Gandhi Jayanti week and paying our 
homage to Mahatmaji. It is right and fitting that we honour dur great 
leader— Mahatma Gandhi— in this and other ways for no man in India 
has done more for the freedom of our people. India of today is largely 
of his making and though independence may still be far from us, we 
have marched a long way on that journey. 

Much remains yet to be done and we shall have to face many strug- 
gles and crises before we reach the promised land. Let us bear this in 
mind and not be carried away by momentary excitement, by pride, by 
partial achievement, or by arrogance of holding some limited power. We 
have reason to be proud of our great organization and of the peaceful dis- 
cipline that it has evolved in millions of our people. 

We think with joy and gratitude of the sacrifice of so many of our 
comrades who have lighted the path of Swaraj. By the labour and 
sacrifice of innumerable comrades of ours, we have built an India strong of 
purpose and strong in action. We have laid a firm foundation of the 
noble structure to be. 

1. Statement to the press, Lucknow, 23 September 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
24 September 1937.' 
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Our strength comes from organization and discipline and the right 
purpose and right means. That is the strength which is neither swollen 
by momentary triumph nor depressed by temporary failure. Only the 
weak and the infirm of purpose allow themselves to be inflated and 
deflated in this way. A great purpose requires iron determination and 
iron discipline which is superior to excitement of passing phases. The 
right purpose requires the right means to attain it for we are judged by 
means we adopt and not merely by the end that we loudly proclaim. 

That end in itself is governed by the path we follow. It is well to 
remember this, or else we shall go astray and weaken and fail to take 
advantage of the great opportunities that fate and circumstances will 
place in our way. We are out for great things; to make history of our 
choice, to mould India of our dream. And so in paying homage to our 
great leader and in sending him our greetings we must think anew of 
tasks ahead and prepare for them. We have to remember lessons he 
taught us of peaceful disciplined action and not allow ourselves to be 
deflected from it. We have to remember also that khadi has become 
the symbol of our struggle for freedom and the very livery of it. Let 
us all wear this livery of national service and thus proclaim our adher- 
ence to the great cause we have at heart. 


26. To S.V. Ramaswamy 1 


Camp Lucknow 
October 2, 1937 


Dear Sir, 2 

Owing to my absence on tour I have only now seen your letter of the 
4th September together with its enclosures. I have carefully seen all the 
papers that you have sent. You have preferred an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the executive of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee. I might 
remind you that ordinarily disciplinary action is taken by the provincial 
committees and such matters do not come up in appeal to the Work- 
ing Committee. A certain revisional jurisdiction, however, always vests 
in the Working Committee and it is for it to consider any such case 
under that jurisdiction. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-19(ii)/1937, pp. 59-63, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1906-1966); a Congressman of Salem; member, Lok Sabha, 1952-58; Deputy 
Minister of Railways, Government of India, 1958-64 and Deputy Minister of 
Commerce, 1964-66. 
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You have complained in your letter that no charges were framed 
against you and no time was given to you to meet them. As a matter 
of fact, I find from the papers you have sent me that you were given 
an opportunity to send an explanation by both the president of the 
Salem District Congress Committee and the president of the Tamil Nad 
P.C.C. You have been further informed that the charge against you 
was that you had committed an offence against Congress principles and 
solidarity and had maliciously attacked the leader of the Congress Party 
in your article in the Viduthalai of 19th July 1937. In fact you sent a 
lengthy explanation in justification of the article in question to both 
the Salem District Congress Commitee and the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee. I fail to understand how you can maintain, n view of this, 
that no charge was framed and no opportunity was given to you for an 
explanation. The facts are not disputed, as the offence alleged against 
you was an article which you admitted. In your explanation you tried 
to justify this article at length. Under the circumstances, there was no 
point in your arguing the matter orally with the Tamil Nad P.C.C. or 
its executive. It seems to me clear, therefore, that full opportunity has 
been given to you, under the rules, to submit your explanation. And 
in fact you did so. 

On the merits of this question I should like to say that the article you 
wrote is one of the most extraordinary that I have ever read in connec- 
tion with the Congress. I have often stated that we welcome criticism 
from Congressmen and I have no desire to suppress this. But the spirit 
and the language of your article have little to do with criticism. It is 
sheer vituperation of the most personal kind. An intense communalism 
and an anti-Brahmin feeling run through this article and I think any 
person will agree with *ne that your article will produce in the mind of 
a reader a strong feeling against the Congress organisation in Madras. 
Your article therefore lowers the dignity of the Congress and injures it 
in the minds of many persons. 

I do not wish to discuss in this letter your article in detail. But I 

like to point out that your criticism 3 of the nomination of Dr. Rajan 4 

3. He had observed: “The nomination of Dr. T.S.S. Rajan, a gentleman belong- 
ing to the same sub-sect as the leader, for the special purpose of making him 

the leader of the upper house and a minister is a bad precedent Dr. Rajan 

is a person against whom disciplinary action has been taken. If this disobedi- 
ence and disloyalty are so lightly to be treated with what grace could the 
leader enforce discipline against other members?” 

4. T.S.S. Rajan (1880-1953); a physician of Tiruchchirappalli; imprisoned during 
noncooperation movement; Minister for Public Health and Religious Endowments, 
Madras Government, 1937-39 and 1946-51. 
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is entirely misconceived. That nomination may have been good or bad 
but it was perfectly correct and there was no breach of any rule in 
the disciplinary action that the Congress committee took against Dr. 
Rajan. No bar was placed against him and he submitted to the action 
that was taken against him. 

You have stated in your article that Brahminism is a menace far 
more undesirable than foreign rule. This sentiment is the height of 
communalism and anti-nationalism. You refer repeatedly to the larger 
interests of the non-Brahmins. You may be right in criticising the domi- 
nation of the Brahmin element in the south but the whole trend of 
your article is so intensely communal that I was astonished that a Con- 
gressman should write this. If there was a general response to your call, 
it can only mean the disintegration of the Congress in the south and 
the increase of communal friction. I repeat that this article of yours 
which calls upon the people to drive out every Brahmin from any post 
in the Congress organisation, even that of a clerk, and which demands 
a purging of the Brahmin plague, is so offensive that I cannot conceive 
that any person of sobriety has written it. I can only imagine that you 
did so in a moment of extreme excitement when you were not wholly 
responsible for your action. But I find that in your subsequent corres- 
pondence and explanation you have sought to justify this article com- 
pletely. There is not a shadow of regret anywhere or a withdrawal of 
the vulgar abuse that it contains. Even apart from the Congress rules 
and principles, I should have thought that decency would object to 
such an article. 

Under the circumstances, I really do not see how the Congress com- 
mittee could have refrained from taking disciplinary action against you. 
Whether this action was in excess of the requirement or not is another 
matter. But it is difficult to consider that even so long as you persist 
in your attitude of justification of something which is on the face of 
it unjustifiable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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27. To S.C. Mitra* 


Allahabad 
October 6, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

Newspaper reports state that you have decided to sever your connection 
from the B.P.C.C. as you wish to be a no-party man. It is not quite 
clear what you mean by this phrase or how you propose to act in the 
future. But you will no doubt remember that you have been elected 1 2 
on the Congress ticket and pledge and you cannot ignore this pledge 
even as President of the council. This matter therefore raises important 
issues which will have to be considered not only by the B.P.C.C. but 
by the All India Working Committee at its next meeting. I should like, 
therefore, to have all the facts from you. No one of course suggests 
that as President of the council you should show partiality to the Con- 
gress. You have to be impartial in your duties. But we do not accept 
the position that a Congressman ceases to be a Congressman if he hap- 
pens to be a Speaker or President. The Congress is not a party. It 
is something much bigger than that, although it might function as a 
party in an assembly. If you disagree with the viewpoint of the Con- 
gress in this or other matters, then the right course for you is to resign 
and leave the Congress to run another candidate. 

I should like to know what salary you have been receiving since your 
appointment. 3 The Congress has fixed the salary of Rs. 500/- as the 
maximum for Speakers and Presidents plus a maximum allowance of 
Rs. 250/-. No Congressman can accept anything more than this and 
the balance is to be handed over to the Congress funds. Please let me 
know what salary you have been receiving so far and what part of it you 
have handed over to the Congress funds. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-5/1937, p. 53, N.M.M.L. 

2. Denying this he wrote to Jawaharlal on 22 October 1937 that the Congress 
Party in the council being in a small minority had not set up any candidate 
for the presidentship and that 70 p.c. of his votes came from non-Congress 
members. He had therefore resigned from the council of the B.P.C.C. He 
had also felt that as President of the Bengal Council he should not take active 
part in politics. 

3. He wrote that out of his salary of Rs. 1,500/-, he had decided to draw 
Rs. 500/- only in addition to car and house allowances. 
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Till these matters are settled it will not be possible for the B.P.C.C. 
to accept your resignation . 4 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. His resignation which was accepted in April 1937 by the Congress council 
party had already been ratified by the Bengal P.C.C. in September 1937. 


28. On His Tour of Gujarat 1 


I am sorry I am unable to visit Haripura on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation stone of Congressnagar . 2 I should have liked to have 
gone there in any event, but my desire to go has increased after the five 
days that I spent recently in Gujarat . 3 These five days were crowded 
days and the rich panorama of Gujarat and its attractive sons and 
daughters passed before my eyes. Everywhere I went it was inspiring to 
see the great enthusiasm of the people for the Congress and for Indian 
freedom. Even in the remotest village of Gujarat the cry of Inquilab 
Zindabad came from lusty throats. Gujarat has a proud reputation for 
national service and for the part it has taken in our freedom struggle. 
The mighty demonstrations that I saw everywhere that I went in Gujarat 
and the great enthusiasm that filled all kinds and classes of people were 
evidence, if evidence was needed, that Gujarat, as ever, is ready for sacri- 
fice and struggle in the cause of Indian freedom. I have brought back 
pleasant memories from my brief tour, memories which will endure; and 
because of these memories I wanted to go back to renew them soon. But 
other and urgent calls have come for me and my next visit to Gujarat 
must wait. May I express my deep gratitude to all our friends and com- 
rades in Gujarat for their exceeding kindness to me during this visit of 
mine and for the great trouble they took over it? 

1. Message sent to the Gujarat P.C.C. , Allahabad, 7 October 1937. The Bombay 
Chronicle , 8 October 1937. 

2. The foundation stone was to be laid on 14 October 1937 preparatory to 
the holding of the annual session of the Congress from 18 to 20 February 1938. 

3. Jawaharlal visited- Gujarat from 16 to 20 September 1937. 
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29. To Satyapal 1 


Allahabad 
October 19, 1937 


My dear Dr. Satyapal, 

Your letter 2 3 was given to me. I am sorry I missed seeing you on my 
way back. I had many things to speak to you about and I had no 
time for doing so during my brief stay. 

I do not know what Dr. Gopichand and his party are saying. It is 
difficult to deal with vague allegations. Whatever I said in the Punjab 
I said publicly, or semi-publicly at the workers' meeting. It is absurd 
to say that I admonished anybody, least of all you. But I am free to 
confess that I am disheartened at the way the Congress work is carried 
on in the Punjab. The personal element counts far more there than 
other matters. It has been my endeavour to reduce this personal ele- 
ment in Congress affairs everywhere. I have therefore attempted to 
lessen the significance of the office of president or secretary of Congress 
committeess from the A.I.C.C. downwards. It is the committees that 
should count and not individuals. When this is done more democracy 
comes in and the interest in the office-bearers lessens. Conflicts of 
opinions and personalities are inevitable in public work. But one tries 
to avoid such conflicts from influencing our work. Otherwise all of us 
suffer. In the Punjab, more than anywhere else, great difficulties have 
to be countered. These difficulties will increase to some extent because 
of the decisions of the Muslim League conference. 8 We cannot afford 
to weaken our forces at this juncture by raising minor issues which 
divert attention. 

I wanted to talk to you about certain circulars issued by your office 
which seemed to me unhappy. I also wanted to tell you that during 
my journey to Peshawar and back various people met me. They com- 
plained about the extravagance of the P.C.C. workers who had been sent 
to tour. Also about their accounts. It appears that groups of workers are 
sent out and sometimes their expenses are heavy. This kind of com- 
plaint is often exaggerated but it cannot be ignored and should be 
inquired into. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 117-119, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 16 October 1937, he had stated that Gopichand Bhargava and 
his followers had been spreading the false news that Jawaharlal had severely 
reprimanded him for not being able to conduct Congress work properly in the 
Punjab. 

3. See pp. 185-186. 
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I was sorry to read in the papers your latest statement 4 regarding the 
unity conference. After all that had happened during the provincial 
conference there seemed to be no necessity for such a statement at this 
stage. I am quite clear in my own mind that we must withdraw from 
this conference. But I want to proceed about it in the right way. The 
recent proceedings of the Muslim League have confirmed me in my 
opinion. 

You are aware that when purses are presented in a province a per- 
centage of these collections goes to the A.I.C.C. As the Punjab is not 
flourishing financially, we shall charge only a quota of 10% which we 
did on the last occasion also. Will you therefore kindly send us 10% 
of the general collections made during my last tour? 

Please send us a brief account of the collections. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. In a statement issued on 16 October 1937, Satyapal said that “the unity con- 
ference could produce no results except to multiply communal differences and 
should be opposed tooth and nail". 


30. To Satyapal 1 


Allahabad 
November 9, 1937 


My dear Dr. Satyapal, 

I have read your statement 2 issued to the press in regard to the Work- 
ing Committee's resolution on the unity conference. I do not think this 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-17/1937, pp. 53-54, N.M.M.L. 

2. Commenting on the Congress Working Committee's directive to its represen- 
tatives to proceed with the deliberations in the unity conference, Satyapal stat- 
ed on 3 November 1937 that since Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai Patel had 
declared the futility of cooperating with the unity conference, the decision of 
the Working Committee had come to him as a painful surprise. 
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statement was at all a happy one. It was open to you to take any in- 
dividual action you liked in the matter but as the president of the 
Punjab P.C.C. a statement of this kind issued by you can only lead to 
further complications. You refer to your painful surprise because I had 
clearly declared the futility of our cooperating with the conference. 
But you forgot that as President of the Congress I act impersonally and 
represent the decisions of the Working Committee in their corporate 
capacity. I wish our friends in the Punjab could also act impersonally 
and think in terms of the organisation more than on individual or 
personal terms. 

The Working Committee has to take into consideration all-India 
factors. It has to take a distant view as well as a near view. Many of 
these factors are perhaps not considered by you and hence there is a 
difference in the conclusion arrived at. A serious situation is arising all 
over India today owing to the deliberate activities of certain communa- 
lists who are trying their utmost to increase communal friction. The 
very fact that they are losing ground all along the line makes them 
speak and act most irresponsibly. We have to take all these matters 
into consideration and always keep our larger policy before us. In any 
event, each one of us who belongs to the organisation has to subordinate 
his personal inclinations to the common will. Whatever we may think, 
it is unbecoming for us to argue with each other in public prints. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. Allowances for Congress Members of Assemblies in Non- 
Congress Provinces 1 


The Working Committee clearly laid down some time back the rules 
governing members' allowances both in the Congress provinces and in 
the non-Congress provinces . 2 In the Congress provinces effect could be 

1. Circular to the leaders of the Congress Party in the non-Congress provinces 
sent on 30 November 1937. A.I.C.C. File No. G-28/1937, p. 163, N.M.M.L 

2. See p. 284. 
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given to this by law. In the non-Congress provinces this was not so 
and a much higher rate, and sometimes a shamefully exorbitant rate, of 
payment was adopted in spite of objections raised by the Congress mem- 
bers. It is clear that the Congress members in these non-Congress pro- 
vinces cannot accept anything more than what the Congress members 
in the Congress provinces are getting. This is not only against the ex- 
pressed provisions of the Working Committee resolution but is deroga- 
tory to their dignity and prestige. If they accept anything more, they 
will lose a great deal of their credit with the public and will become 
the butts of our opponents' ridicule. Because of this the Work- 
ing Committee made it clear that all excess payment should be 
handed over to the A.I.C.C. to be earmarked for the province con- 
cerned. This money was to be used for provincial purposes on the ad- 
vice of the provincial Congress committee and the Congress legislature 
party in the assembly in that piovince. This fund primarily was not to 
be used for the day to day activities of the Congress but was to be used 
partly as an election fund and partly for special Congress activities like 
the building up of a national service, but in special cases it might be 
used for other Congress activities also. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is slightly improper for Congress committees to function 
and to rely on such funds for their routine activities. In a very special 
case the fund might be used for the repayment of debts incurred for 
election purposes by the provincial organisation or even by some indivi- 
duals. But this must be treated as a special case to be decided upon 
by the P.C.C. and the Congress Party. Individual members should not 
decide this nor should they pay any part of the money to their district 
committees directly. It is important that funds should be paid directly 
to the A.I.C.C. through the leader of the party. There has been a great 
delay in conforming to this rule, although considerable sums have been 
realised by individual members. This is a breach of that rule and is 
very unfair to the Congress members in the Congress provinces. It 
should be remembered that in these Congress provinces, members are 
not only getting much less as a daily allowance but also lower railway 
fares. In addition to this, they give a percentage of this allowance to 
the P.C.C. and another percentage to the Congress Party. In the U.P., 
out of the lesser allowance that they get, members pay 15% to the 
P.C.C. for a national service fund. They pay another percentage, which 
I do not remember, to the Congress Party in the assembly. Apart from 
this, each member was called upon to pay Rs. 50/- in order to enable 
the P.C.C. to pay off its election debts. This Rs. 50/- is likely to be 
increased to Rs. 100/- in the case of many members and some have in- 
deed paid much more for the provincial debts. Thus it will be seen 
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that it will be grossly unfair for Congress members in non- Congress pro- 
vinces to profit personally by these allowances. We cannot treat these 
allowances as profit-making concerns. Leaders of the Congress Party in 
these provinces are therefore requested to take immediate steps in this 
matter and to report to the A.I.C.C. office the names of the members 
who have paid, and the names of those who have not paid, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Working Committee. It should be remem- 
bered that this resolution applies also to Congress members who have 
become presidents of the assembly or the council in non-Congress pro- 
vinces. 


32. To Bhaskar Mitter 1 


Allahabad 
December 23, 1937 

Dear Bhaskar Mitter, 2 

I have your letter of the 27th November. I agree with you that politi- 
cal activities in Bengal have suffered a great deal owing to various causes. 
It is a pity as there is such a good material there. I hope there will 
be an improvement now that Subhas Babu will be there. 

As for a new newspaper in Calcutta, it is perfectly true that there is 
no real Congress organ, although there are several nationalist newspapers. 
As a matter of fact there is no such newspaper in India. Calcutta at 
least has some papers which give the nationalist side. In the U.P. 
there is not a single newspaper which does even that. There is a pro- 
bability that we may start a daily in English soon at Lucknow, to be 
followed by Urdu and Hindi papers. I do not know when this will 
fructify. At the present moment we cannot do without English news- 
papers, though the importance of Indian language papers is growing and 
they are likely to dominate the future. In Bengal you would have con- 
siderable competition whether you started in English or Bengali. As 
a matter of fact if you have a proper press, it is not difficult to have 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1919); at present chairman, Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., Calcutta; as a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, he wanted Jawaharlal to advise him whether he could 
start a newspaper in Bengali on his return home so that the real economic 
character of the people’s problems could be explained to them. 
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two papers in different languages. In this matter as in others you might 
consult Subhas Bose who might be going to England soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. On the Training of Volunteers' 


I have long thought it necessary that we should encourage volunteering 
among our people. This volunteering can have nothing to do with a 
training in armed warfare. But nevertheless volunteering is necessary 
to inculcate discipline and the capacity for united action, also to improve 
the physique and bearing of our young men and women. I do not like 
to see Indian boys and girls going about with bent backs and generally 
slouching along. I want them straight of limb and strong of body. 
The physical bearing of an individual is not only intimately connected 
with his efficiency as a wcfrker but has also psychological reactions on 
his mental approach to any problem. 

But most of all we require volunteering because any great organisa- 
tion like ours cannot do without it. Even in the small matter of con- 
trolling meetings, processions and other activities of the Congress, 
disciplined volunteers are essential. We are apt to think that a large 
number of volunteers, even though inefficiently trained, are better than 
a smaller number better trained. It is obvious that this is not so, and 
it is frequently seen that crowds of volunteers come in the way of effi- 
cient management. I think much has still to be leamt by our volunteers 
as to how to deal with crowds. The first thing they must remember is 
that they have to deal with the crowds in a friendly and persuasive 
manner and not in the hostile manner of the police. A great crowd 
does not permit itself to be bullied. But a friendly crowd is always 
prepared to listen to reason if approached in the right manner. There- 
fore, at every function an attempt should be made to give the fullest 
directions to the crowd and to appeal for their cooperation. 

1. Message sent on 24 December 1937 for a booklet on the volunteer organisation 
written by Harivadan Thakore on the occasion of the Haripura Congress. A.I.C.C. 
File No. G-89/1937-38, pp. 229-231, N.M.M.L. 
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Volunteers must remember that two things are forbidden as far as 
they are concerned. They must not start issuing orders or shout. A 
volunteer must do his work quietly otherwise he increases disorder. 
Shouts of ‘silence’ and ‘sit down’ or ‘make way’ should not be uttered 
by volunteers. Secondly, pushing should be avoided except where abso- 
lutely necessary. You cannot push a huge crowd. You only irritate it. 
But an appeal to the crowd to go back or to make room usually meets 
with a satisfactory response. 

The idea that rings should be formed around persons to protect them 
from the crowd is wrong. A ringed person finds greater difficulty in 
going through a crowd. In a procession people should be asked to keep 
standing and volunteers should also remain standing at their posts. No 
attempt should be made by volunteers or the crowd to follow leaders. 

These are just a few odd hints that I am suggesting. There are many 
other things which I should like to tell the volunteers if I had the 
time. I hope they will learn them from their instructors. Above all, 
they must remember that each volunteer by his general bearing and 
efficiency creates a good or bad impression. He is a symbol and to 
some extent our powers of organisation and efficiency are judged by him. 
He must not let the good name of our organisation down. A small 
matter which is often forgotten is that volunteers and for the matter of 
that others, whenever they walk together, should march in step. 

I hope that the Haripura Congress will result in the building up of 
an efficient volunteer corps of men and women in Gujarat. I send the 
volunteers there my greetings and good wishes. 


34. New Year Greetings 1 


Those who were privileged to be present at the Harduaganj conference 2 
saw a sight they will not forget. They saw a hundred thousand per- 
sons full of life, full of enthusiasm and full of hopes, who had tramped 
to this little village from afar. They camped in the open and sat under 
trees and neither the wintry weather nor cold nor rain damped their 

1. Message to his countrymen, New Delhi, 51 December 1937. The Hindu , 1 
January 1938. 

2. See PP . 372-375. 
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ardour. It was the peasant India that was awake and expectant. 
Speeches and resolutions seemed unimportant, for the spoken and writ- 
ten words were dominated by the shining eyes and glowing hearts of the 
great multitude. The long night of their sorrow and misery seemed to 
be passing and they were impatient for the dawn of deliverance. 

As the old year passes with all its burden of joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, despair and hope, I think of those hundred thousand ardent 
faces I saw at the conference, strong in hope, and the future seems to 
be mirrored in them. The old year passes leaving a legacy of conflicts 
and problems to the new year, leaving also this hope of dawn to those 
who laboured night-long. We have heavy burdens to carry, tremendous 
difficulties to face in India and the world, but we have also the strength 
and faith which will overcome all these obstacles. And so in faith and 
confidence, I send my new year greetings to the people of India, to the 
men and women, to our innumerable comrades and those especially who 
still suffer behind prison walls and in detention camps. May the new 
year bring us a measure of achievement to lighten the burdens on our 
suffering millions! May it take us, a united nation, a long way to the 
full freedom we crave! 


35. To the General Secretary, A.I.C.C. 1 


Camp Bombay 
January 5, 1938 

Dear Comrade, 

I understand that some Congress delegates have proposed my name for 
the presidentship of the next Congress. I have no desire to stand for 
this election and would request you to withdraw my name from this 
contest. I shall also thank you if you will kindly announce this fact in 
the press so that people might not vote for me by mistake. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-81/1937-38, p. 11, N.M.M.L. 
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36. To Sri Prakasa 1 

Allahabad 
January 31, 1938 

My dear Prakasa, 

I have your two letters dated the 26th and the 28th. Also your little 
book 2 and the stamp book and the slip book. Thank you very much 
for them. I am all for these contraptions which make our life easier and 
more efficient. 

I am writing briefly to you now as I am leaving for Wardha. Perhaps 
I shall write more fully later on, better still, have a talk with you. I 
realise fully the difficulties that are cropping up in our public life.® But 
I think they are largely inevitable in our present state of growth. We 
may not shirk our jobs when the burden becomes heavy. For my own 
part I do not know yet what I shall do after the Haripura Congress. I 
feel very tired mentally and the desire to run away, for a while at least, 
is strong. But where can one run to and how can one run away from 
one’s own mind? 

I am quite clear in my own mind that in some capacity or other you 
and I and others like us will have to continue to shoulder the burden. 
I am, therefore, also clear that you should become a delegate and a 
member of the A.I.C.C. Whether you become a member of the Work- 
ing Committee or not can be decided later. I think you should. As a 
matter of fact I had included your name in the first list that I prepared 
at Lucknow two years ago. But the list, as it emerged ultimately, had 
little to do with my choice. However, much depends on how things 
fashion out at Haripura. In any event you should be a member of the 
A.I.C.C. . . . 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He had written a book containing simple rules of conduct and citizenship. 

3. Sri Prakasa was appointed supervisor for the election of delegates from U.P. 
to the Haripura Congress and also of. the assembly elections. He resigned in 
face of opposition from many Congressmen in the U.P.P.C.C. 


f/ 
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37. To Rajendra Prasad 1 


Allahabad 

16-4-38 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Your letter about Shaukat and Zaheer. 2 I do not understand their haste 
and their reluctance to inform Sir Sikandar Hayat before the final step 
is taken. This does not show strength of mind. If they cannot resist 
Sir Sikandar’s wishes now, how will they be able to do so later? 

Of course both of them will be welcome to the Congress and they 
should be told so. But the manner of their coming should be such as 
to cause the least resentment and should facilitate their future work, 
whatever this might be. If they suddenly resign today and are taken 
up by you tomorrow, this will lead to the impression that you have per- 
haps induced them to resign to put Sikandar Hayat in a false position. 
Then again what are they to do in the Congress after they resign? A 
young military officer is seldom fitted to do anything else and is pecu- 
liarly unfitted for public work. They have no such background or train- 
ing. Again, it is all very well for them to say that they will reduce their 
expenditure and live simply. Probably they have little idea of what 
this means. So far each of them must have been spending Rs. 600 or 
so a month (adding the allowance from Sir Sikandar). It will be very 
difficult for them to reduce this standard to Congress limits. In any 
event, it will be undesirable for the Congress to give them any allowance 
straight off after their resignation from the army. This will be adversely 
criticised and will make a bad impression. 

A mere negative dislike of any service may be good enough for resig- 
nation, but it will not take far in any positive work for the Congress. 
If they are really keen on doing Congress work then they must face the 
initial difficulties bravely— inform their father, etc— and take the final 
step after full deliberation and consultation. I do not for the moment 
see what they can do in Bihar or for that matter in the U.P. Perhaps 
they might be more useful in the Punjab but they will not like the idea 
of working there near their father (one of Sikandar Hayat’s cousins has 
recently joined the Congress in the Punjab). 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. Shaukat, the son of Sikandar Hayat Khan, and his friend Zaheer, lieutenants in 
the army, wanted to resign and join the Congress as they objected to the 
discriminatory treatment of Indians in the army. Jawaharlal mistook Zaheer 
also for Sikandar Hayat Khan's son. 
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I think they must realise, if they have any sense, that a false and 
hurried step now will not be good for them or the Congress. Their 
obvious course is to inform Sir Sikandar, give him a little time, and 
then take the step. Even so, this step should not be followed immediately 
after by a formal engagement by the Congress. They should take their 
time, consult others. For instance, I shall be glad to meet them and 
discuss their future with them. They might see Mahmud also. 

If they have finally decided to resign without reference to Sir Sikandar 
then that is their look-out. This step should be taken without reference 
to the Congress and without any help from the Congress. They should 
be told of course that they will be welcomed in the Congress whenever 
they choose to come but this coming, to begin with, can only be as ordi- 
nary members. Nothing else should follow till a decent interval has 
passed. During this interval they can consult people and try to find 
out exactly what they can do. 

I wanted to find out from Ashraf if he knew these young men but 
Ashraf has gone to the city and is not available at present. 

I do think that you should not engage them in any Congress activity 
immediately after resignation— should they resign now. Besides, I do 
not suppose resignations from the army take effect immediately. This 
will take time and Sir Sikandar will get to know and bring pressure to 
bear upon them. If they are unable to withstand this pressure, then the 
resignation might be withdrawn. If you have made any commitment, 
you might then be placed in a false position. 

As for the work they might be asked to do, I can make no suggestion 
whatever. I should like to meet them. Is it possible for them to come 
to Allahabad? I shall be here till the 23rd night and shall then go to 
Lucknow for two or three days. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 
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VISITS TO NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


1. Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 1 


Less than two months ago the British Government addressed a commu- 
nication to the Spanish Government and the insurgents in Spain asking 
both of them to refrain from bombing the civil population from the air. 
This remonstrance was sent to both the warring groups in Spain, but as 
a matter of fact the immediate occasion for it was the bombing of some 
of the towns in the Basque country, largely by German and Italian aero- 
planes in the service of General Franco. 2 For nearly a year, ever since 
the outbreak of the insurrection in Spain and its invasion by foreign 
forces, the world has been sickened by accounts of the barbarities per- 
petrated by the fascist military clique in that unhappy country. Even 
so the bombing of Guernica, an unfortified city, with incendiary bombs, 
the killing thereby of 800 civilians, and the destruction of a large part 
of the city came as a terrible shock to the peoples of the world. 

The British Government sent a pious note of protest and remons- 
trance; that is its chief function now in foreign affairs. And yet, just 
then, that same British Government was indulging in bombing from the 
air across the north west frontier of India. It was a strange and signi- 
ficant coincidence demonstrating in a flash the true nature and hypo- 
crisy of modern imperialism. 

How does the thing that is monstrous and horrible in Spain become 
justifiable in India or across her frontier? Whatever the so-called justi- 
fication might be, frightfulness remains frightfulness, and there are cer- 
tain standards of conduct which can only be ignored and set aside at 
peril to the civilisation and culture which the world has so painfully 
built up through long years of travail. All over the world people realise 
this and raise their voices against this new barbarism of bombing of civi- 
lians from the air. But fascism and imperialism, twin brothers, are im- 
pervious to this widespread opinion, are wholly insensitive to the suffering 
of innocent human beings and to the crash of civilisation and the col- 
lapse of much that humanity cherishes. They carry on with their bombs 
from the air and destroy or maim impartially man and woman, boy and 
girl, and the child at the breast. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 22 June 1937. The Leader, 26 June 1937. 

Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 203-212. 

2. (b. 1892); Spanish soldier, organizer and leader of the rebel forces in the 

Spanish civil war, 1936-39; head of the Spanish state since 1940. 
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But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across the 
frontier. The Congress has condemned it, 8 as every sensitive person 
needs must, and it has further condemned the real motive force behind 
it, the so-called forward policy at the frontier. We are told, however, 
that the British Government indulged in this bombing in order to rescue 
and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is strange that even kid- 
napping of girls should fit in with the frontier policy of the government, 
just as communalism fits in with its larger Indian policy. Memories of 
how the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of the world helped 
in spreading the empires of various imperialist powers come back to us. 
Do we see a like process in operation at the frontier? 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnap- 
ping of girls is a barbarous and inhuman thing and we cannot tolerate 
it. A government that cannot prevent it demonstrates its own incom- 
petence. But it is also clear to every tyro in politics that air-bombing 
and military expeditions do not materialise unless there are important 
reasons of policy behind them. What that policy in India has been and 
is, we all know. For generations past it has messed about the frontier, 
ostensibly trying to solve the problem, in effect worsening it. "One may 
argue whether this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire 
not to solve the problem, so that it may continue as a constant irritant 
and an excuse for periodical frontier operations and their inevitable re- 
actions on Indian politics, or to both. But almost everybody is agreed 
that British policy on the frontier has been a complete failure. 

That is true on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement 
to make, for the British people are no fools, and in framing their impe- 
rial policies they do not stop at the frontier; they look far beyond it. 
In the old days they looked at the Tsar and his advancing empire; now 
the Tsar has gone past recall, but the same fascination forces them to look 
at the wide-flung Soviet territories which almost touch the frontiers of 
India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats to their Indian 
empire, to the routes to India, to their world position. In the great crises 

3. The Faizpur Congress had condemned the punitive measures and the policy 
that necessitated inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing from the air, 
which led to frequent military raids across the frontier and stated its belief that 
“friendly relations and peace can be established without much difficulty if the 
trans-border tribes are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not inter- 
fered with on the pretext of spreading civilization, or by making military roads 
under the guise of rendering economic assistance or otherwise. .. .” It further 
added : “The charge laid against the Frontier Pathan tribes as being untamed, 
fierce, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and appears to be made 
with the object of justifying unwarranted interference and a heavy permanent 
military expenditure .... M 
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that loom ahead, the Indian frontier and the adjoining countries may 
well have decisive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires 
peace more ardently than any other country in the world. It is also 
true that the Soviet Union has tried hard to make friends with England. 
Yet the inherent antagonisms of the two systems remain and may be- 
come even more evident when crisis comes. We have seen how official 
England, even at the cost of minor interests and prestige, has indirectly 
aided the insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi policy in Europe. 
The true kinship of imperialism with fascism affected British foreign 
policy more than many other considerations. 

Thus the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by 
the government as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is 
directed to strengthening themselves there for war purposes. It is not a 
policy of pacification of and cooperation with the frontier tribes. It is 
ultimately one of advancing and occupying more territory so as to remove 
the theatre of war a little further away from their present base. The 
military mind, ignoring political and psychological factors, thinks only 
in terms of extending the bounds of an empire and thus making it safer 
from attack. As a matter of fact this process often ends in weakening 
a country or an empire. In India we have the military mind at work 
even in the civilian departments, for the civilian considers himself, and 
rightly, as much a member of a foreign army of occupation as the 
soldier. 

All this has led to the so-called 'forward policy' at the frontier and 
because of this every excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forward 
move. It is with this background that we must consider recent events 
on and across the frontier. 

This forward policy becomes an intense preparation tor war, for the 
great war that is prophesied for the not distant future. Apart from our 
opposition and strong objection to this forward policy in itself, we have 
to oppose it as such a preparation for war. The Congress has declared 
itself against India's participation in an imperialist war and by that decla- 
ration and policy we must stand, not for quixotic reasons, but in the solid 
and permanent interests of the people of India and their freedom. 

The forward policy has another aspect, a communal one. Just as the 
canker of communalism, fostered by imperialism, weakens and injures 
our public life and our struggle for freedom, so also the forward policy 
introduces that canker at the frontier and creates trouble between India 
and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the frontier has been alter- 
nately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish policy, 
foredoomed to failure. That certainly can never be the policy of a free 
India towards them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has 
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no quarrel whatsoever with our neighbours and that it desires to culti- 
vate friendly and cooperative relations with them. Thus the forward 
policy of the British Government comes into direct conflict with our 
intentions and creates new problems which will be difficult of solution 
in the future. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we 
can, and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamen- 
tal principles of ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away by any- 
thing else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the frontier can be ended 
by a friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that ap- 
proach. One man alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on either 
side of the frontier, could settle it, but under the British dispensation, 
he may not even enter his province. But even apart from Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, I can say with confidence that any approach by the Con- 
gress would meet with success. The chiefs of the frontier tribes would 
realise soon enough that our interests and theirs were not in conflict 
and they would cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal of 
kidnappings and raiding expeditions. They would realise also that any 
other course than this would imperil the freedom that they have got, 
for British imperialism is determined to march further and further in 
pursuance of its forward policy. They play into the hands of this im- 
perialism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an unfriendly 
feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Let us examine briefly the recent occurrences on the frontier. A vil- 
lage girl of about 15 or 16, Ram Kuar, apparently eloped with someone. 
This incident, which was a purely local and personal affair and had no 
larger significance, suddenly assumed importance and excited communal 
passions in the neighbourhood. Candidates for municipal and assem- 
bly elections exploited it, such is the virtue of communal electorates. 
The matter was clearly one to be settled privately or through a court in 
accordance with the wishes of the girl herself. Neither Hinduism nor 
Islam profited or suffered by such an incident. A court intervened and 
it is interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Ram Kuar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the 
minority of the girl, she being just under 16. It was not a case of for- 
cible abduction. The girl made various contradictory statements, as 
almost any girl might have done under such extraordinary circumstances. 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there. But the assembly elec- 
tions gave it further life for the candidates made full use of it. This 
incident had nothing to do with Waziristan or the frontier tribes. In 
Waziristan about that time some trouble had already started; this had 
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no connection whatever with Ram Kuar’s case. The Waziris were act- 
ing against the British Government for some reasons of their own. But 
the growth of communal passions, chiefly due to the propaganda about 
Ram Kuar’s case during the election campaign, affected the Waziris also 
and this produced unfortunate results soon after the election was over. 
Four Hindu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Waziris aided by 
local bad characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was follow- 
ed later by many cases of dacoities. 

All this, as far as I can make out, is confined to Bannu district. It 
is worth noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates 
fared badly during the assembly elections. Where Congress is stronger 
no such thing has happened. Communalism and trouble go hand in 
hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious consequences. The 
small minority of Hindus living in the rural areas were naturally terrified 
and confounded. What frightened them most was the fact that, as a 
rule, their Muslim neighbours, who had formed the large majority of 
the population, did not help them or protect them. Worse even than 
the actual occurrences were the rumours that were spread. 

The second consequence was the advance of the forward policy. It 
had ample excuse now. Were they not going forward to punish those 
who kidnapped and committed dacoities on, innocent and defenceless 
people? And so, claiming to be protectors of the weak, they marched 
ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperialism, and they bombed right 
and left with goodwill, and left a track of ruin and misery behind them. 

It is easy to understand the reaction of the small minority of terrified 
Hindus. It is also easy to understand the anger of the hill tribes who 
saw this ruin and death surrounding them and to some extent connect- 
ed it with the communal controversy. Nevertheless it was and is folly 
for both to think or act in terms of communalism; for both are victims 
of that larger policy of imperialism which marches on regardless of hu- 
man suffering. For the Hindus in the Frontier Province to support im- 
perialism and its policy is not only the height of folly and cowardice 
but also to invite ruin for themselves. They cannot live and prosper in 
that province except in cooperation with, and with the goodwill of, their 
neighbours. For their Muslim neighbours in these villages to look on 
while kidnapping and dacoity take place almost before their eyes is to 
degrade themselves before the world. That is not the way of neigh- 
bours. For the frontier tribes to associate themselves in any way with 
kidnapping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil their 
freedom. 
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Our policy is clear. We cannot approve of the forward policy of the 
government, because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at the 
very root of our struggle for freedom, because it makes enemies of our 
friends, because it is a preparation for war, and because it is an impe- 
rialist policy. We can never tolerate the barbarity and inhumanity of 
bombing from the air. Our approach to the frontier problem would be 
entirely different; it would be based on friendship and cooperation and 
respect for the freedom of others; and an attempt to find an economic 
solution for their difficulties. 

But it is equally clear that we cannot tolerate kidnappings and dacoi- 
ties and raids. Our sympathies must go out to those who suffer from 
these and it is our bounden duty to protect them. The surest protec- 
tion, we feel, will come from a friendly approach and the removal of 
communal passions. Those who seek to feed these passions, either on 
the Hindu or the Muslim side, are friends of neither the Hindus nor the 
Muslims. The Congress has already done good work in the Frontier 
Province in this respect and it is to be noted that the recent trouble 
has been largely confined to Bannu district where unfortunately the 
Congress organisation is weak. Dr. Khan Sahib, the Congress leader 
in the Frontier Province, has already given a straight and a brave lead 
and I trust that Hindus and Muslims alike will follow it. This is not 
a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good repute, 
our intelligence and good sense, to whatever religious faith we may 
belong, and of Indian freedom itself. 


2. To E.B, Shawe 1 


Allahabad 
July 20, 1937 

Dear Mr. Shawe, 

I owe you an apology for the delay in answering your letter of June 
11th. 

I do not think there was any weakness in my argument regarding the 
frontier. It is always possible for the wrong man to become popular 
and to exercise his influence in a wrong direction. That danger has to 
be faced everywhere. What we want is the right man and the right 
policy. If we have both then success is bound to come sooner or later. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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A wrong man pursuing a wrong policy may injure the cause but the 
policy is doomed to failure. Some time back I issued a long statement 2 
in regard to the frontier. You must have seen it. 

As for my putting you in touch with a Congress thinker in Delhi, it 
is a little difficult for me to pick and choose people. I do not know 
who is of my persuasion and who is not, or indeed if there is anyone 
entirely of my persuasion. But I might suggest to you two persons who 
represent different persuasions within the Congress. One is Professor 
Indra 3 and the other Farid-ul-Haq Ansari. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. See the preceding item. 

3. Indra Vidyavachaspati (1891*1960); a leading Congressman of Delhi; a Sans- 
krit scholar, and professor at Gurukul Kangri in Hardwar before joining the non- 
cooperation movement; edited Vijaya and A rjun y Hindi newspapers published 
from Delhi. 


3. The Task Before the Country 1 


For long years I had cherished a desire to come to you but many obs- 
tacles came in the way of our meeting. That desire has now been ful- 
filled at long last. You can imagine my feelings at the wonderful recep- 
tion you gave me. The honour you do is not to me personally but to 
the great Congress organisation which is a splendid asset for India; 
whatever we do for it is not much. 

Just as the Frontier tops other provinces on the Indian map, so does 
it even in sacrifices in the struggle for freedom. Little wonder then 
that I and all India feel immensely proud of it. 

I am sorry that I cannot go to every district of the province during 
my brief stay but my desire to come to the province was so powerful 
that I did not want to let this opportunity go. 

We have a great task before us. I have travelled throughout this vast 
country and met different persons for understanding the common bond 

1. Speech at Peshawar, 14 October 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 16 Octo- 

ber 1937 and The Bombay Chronicle , 16 October 1937. 
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uniting thirty seven crores of Indians. I have found that slavery is not 
the only bond that binds us. The whole country is also knit together 
with the urge for becoming free. When a nation is subjugated, slavery 
enters its very soul and it becomes difficult to resurrect a dead nation. 
We think that we shall never be free. This is our weakness. Even with 
education we have only become greater slaves. India is not poor. She 
has a rich soil and plenty of labour and yet the people in the country 
are starving and are unemployed. But despite the oppression the poor 
peasants have faced their problems courageously and by their grit and 
determination bewildered everyone. This gives us the hope that the 
country's strength is growing and India is bound to be free. However, 
in the task before us we have to act wisely and with confidence. 


4. On Communal Differences 1 


As an expression of your love and admiration for Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, you have bestowed the title of Fakhr-e- Afghan 2 3 upon him. It 
would be more appropriate if you call him Fakhr-e-Hindustan? The 
frontier is not only a historic but a living part of India. Our differen- 
ces are mainly manufactured and intelligent people should not be taken 
in by these. The British Government are interested in these differences 
which are created under the garb of religion. The Congress has dec- 
lared freedom for all religions and cultures. Communal questions take 
the form of a demand for greater representation in the legislatures or 
the services. The real question before the country is of making a new 
constitution through a constituent assembly. The Congress is moving 
in that direction. 

The people of the frontier are brave but they should know that mere 
percentage will not increase a nation's strength. Mere counting of heads 
does not make a nation strong. Had it been so India would not have 
been a slave nation at all. A different yardstick is used for measuring 
national strength. 


1. Speech at Peshawar, 16 October 1937. From The Hindu, 17 October 1937. 

2. Pride of the Afghans. 

3. Pride of India. 
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There is an urgent need for a united effort for gaining and retaining 
freedom. A mere replacement of high English officials by Indian offi- 
cials will not free India. We are not against officials but against the 
system of government. It is true that foreigners, of right, cannot be- 
come officials in our land, but that is a different question. Our fight 
is proceeding on different principles. As long as the British army is 
present in India we cannot be free. That army is sitting over the heads 
of all of us. We have only been given some power so that we may not 
drift more towards revolution. But even that is a sign of our increas- 
ing strength. When the power is transferred from a handful of Eng- 
lishmen to the Indian nation then Swaraj will be attained. We do not 
want the power to remain with a handful of men, whether English or 
Indian. We want freedom so that our country is able to banish poverty 
and compete with other countries in all respects. 


5. On the Frontier Problem 1 


The Frontier Province has recently got a Congress ministry . 2 I do not 
know much about its achievements, but the atmosphere has become freer. 
The province heaves a sigh of relief and a feeling of satisfaction is felt 
all around. But the hands of even the Congress ministry are tied down. 
The major portion of money is earmarked for British interests and only 
a small portion is left for the people. 

We do not want to see the hand of the British Government in shap- 
ing the country’s constitution, nor do we want a constitution solely made 
by elders. We want adult franchise for a constituent assembly. That 
is the only method for solving India’s problems. There would not be 
any communal question in this method as everybody would get an equal 
share. The talk of one community suppressing another is absurd. 

The Congress ministries cannot do much. They will themselves have 
to contribute largely to the fight for freedom which is bound to come. 
Apart from the British Government being an obstacle, there are other 
obstacles as well in the way of our freedom. Some people create these 
obstacles either out of their love for the British Government or because 
they think themselves to be the progeny of the British Government, 
and stand in the way of India’s freedom. Around the costly palaces of 

1. Speech at Peshawar, 16 October 1937. From The Hindu, 18 October 1937. 

2. See p. 261. 
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the princes, there are mud houses where live millions of naked and star- 
ving people. These palaces have been built with the sweated labour of 
these starving millions. Wherever I go, crowds come to listen to me, 
partly out of their love for the Congress, but mainly because of their 
urge for solving the problems of poverty and unemployment. 

These questions have not been created by a few revolutionary leaders. 
Rather, the revolutionary atmosphere has created the revolutionary lea- 
ders. Hunger, poverty and unemployment have become universal. That 
is so even outside India. In China, bombs are being rained. In Pales- 
tine, Arabs are being suppressed. No news comes from Palestine except 
that the Arab Higher Committee 2 has been declared unlawful. We 
know what all that means. That means that repression is rampant there 
and is being faced bravely. 

A great war is imminent and India will certainly be affected thereby. 
If the British Government is involved in a world war, it will look to us 
for help. In the last World War we had committed a folly. We are not 
going to be taken in again. The Congress has been declaring for two 
years that we will not join such a war. Nor can we join a war by which 
the power of Britain might increase. We do not want to entrust the 
fate of India to imperialistic wars. The decision on this question rests 
with us. The British Government will suddenly declare war and we are 
proclaiming our resolve not to fight. 

The Waziris are our brothers and we understand each other. Then, 
why are they being suppressed with India’s money and in India’s name? 
Why have we the frontier expeditions every year? A government which 
has not solved the frontier problem for the last 50 years is, indeed, a 
very worthless government. If we had the power, we would have settled 
it long ago. We would have taken the difficulties of the independent 
tribes as our own and found some solution. Two years ago a gentle- 
man, unfriendly to India, asked me in England what would befall India 
if the British army were suddenly withdrawn from the Indian frontier. 
I replied that in that contingency there would be general rejoicings and 
illuminations on both sides of the border. If this problem is left to the 
Frontier Gandhi, he can solve it in no time. As a matter of fact, any 
person can solve it as it is not a complicated problem. It is the British 
policy which is involving India for nothing and getting her a bad name. 

India can face these problems easily. The Congress has proved that 
it can fight the strongest government. The Congress is a representative 
body. Its leaders are worthy men. I appeal to you to strengthen the 

2. It was formed in April 1936 and it called for the suspension of Jewish immi- 
gration. 
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Congress organisation and to form a network of Congress committees. 
We are determined to be free. We have the strength in our arms and 
can use the sword and the musket, but we have evolved the better and 
more effective method of achieving our goal through nonviolence. Our 
united and nonviolent efforts have left the government in a quandary. 
And we have succeeded a lot. If the leaders are arrested, we should not 
get puzzled. Great revolutionary changes are going to take place in the 
world. For removing poverty from the land we have first to capture 
political power. We should do that with fire in our hearts and coolness 
in our heads. 


6. Parting Message to the Frontier 1 


Three days in the Frontier Province— three brief days spent there— and 
I saw with my own eyes this historic gateway of India, rich with the 
memories of our long past, rich also with the memories of the recent 
brave deeds and sufferings for the sake of the freedom of India. I saw the 
gallant people of this northern tip of India; their virile enthusiasm and 
discipline and frank and simple nature captured my heart. The free- 
dom of India has no other stouter soldiers, no braver defenders, and to 
have comrades such as these is a joyous privilege and a rare delight. As 
guardians of the gateway of India, they are also the foremost among 
the fighters and guardians of our national freedom. They can learn 
much from the sophisticated people of other provinces but others can 
learn much of courage and brave endurance and splendid discipline and 
freedom from narrow sectarianism from these dear comrades of ours in 
the north, and march together and struggle side by side and win together 
in that great enterprise of India's freedom which draws our millions 
ever forward. To the north I brought admiration and comradely greet- 
ings of the people of other provinces. Affection and hospitality over- 
whelmed me and now I go back with living and throbbing pictures in 
my mind and tens of thousands of voices are ringing in my ears. These 
voices pull me back, and even as I go away, the call of the frontier comes 
to me. Soon I hope to renew my acquaintance with these comrades 
of the north. 

1. Statement to the press, Peshawar, 18 October 1937. The Hindustan Times , 
19 October 1937. 
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7. Impressions of His Visit to the Frontier 1 


Question: On your return from the frontier, you have contrasted 
the 'quiet dignity' of the frontier Muslims with the 'hysteria' of the 
communalist Muslim League. Is the contrast quite so legitimate 
and are not the frontier people a distinct cultural unit, separate from 
the rest of India? There is of course such a thing as the essential 
unity of India and of her cultural past which hurdles over the many 
diversities of race and religion, but are the frontier people a part 
of this essential unity? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: During my brief tour in the frontier, I was person- 
ally intensely conscious of the unity of India. It may be that this was 
due to a certain subjective state, but I think that this had an objective 
foundation also. I was also conscious of the fact that the people of the 
Frontier Province thought in terms of Indian unity and Indian freedom. 
Probably their thoughts were vague and undefined and could not bear 
cross examination; nevertheless, they were there as a solid obvious fact. 
They were continually referring both in their public addresses and in 
their private talks to the freedom of India and not to any local free- 
dom of their own. Probably this sense of Indian unity and freedom 
has consciously grown in them in recent years since the noncooperation 
movement and after, but I imagine that the background of it was pre- 
sent long before. It is true that they have a strong feeling of kinship 
with the people across the border, with the border tribes in the semi- 
independent area beyond India and in Afghanistan. Even with the 
Afghans proper they have the feeling of kinship because of language 
and cultural relations, but politically speaking they look very definitely 
to India. It is obvious that the tightening of the political bonds be- 
tween the Frontier Province and the rest of India has been due to com- 
mon sacrifices for a common cause. 

One thing is very apparent in the frontier and that is the absence 
of what is known as the communal spirit in the rest of • India. 
Even in matters of religion, though they are undoubtedly religious 
in a broad sense, they are far removed from bigotry. They are a 
very child-like people with the virtues and failings of children. It is 
not easy for them to intrigue and so their actions have a certain simpli- 
city and sincerity which commands attention. Their customs also afford 

1. This interview taken by Ram Manohar Lohia was printed in the Congress 
Socialist, 6 November 1937. 
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a pleasant contrast to some of the customs prevailing in other parts of 
India. For instance, purdah is not very prevalent except in cities and 
the further away one goes the less of it there is. There is a regular corps 
of Pathan women volunteers among the Red Shirts. In the tribal areas, 

I am told, there is no purdah at all. 

Q: For almost a year now, the border tribes of the frontier are 
continuing the tradition which, with the last Burmese war, came to 
a definite close in the rest of India. Against the pounding techni- 
que of imperialism, they have mainly their stout hearts to defend 
them. What moves these hearts? 

IN: I do not know enough about these tribes to say much. But one 
thing is obvious, that their love for independence is something fierce 
and unquenchable. Only a process approaching extermination is likely 
to end it. The only possible approach to them will have to be a friend- 
ly approach giving them perfect freedom. To any hostile approach they 
will put up, as they have put up in the past, an unbending resistance. 
But they are very susceptible to friendship and they will do almost any- 
thing for those whom they consider their friends. A friendly approach 
therefore is certain to' be rewarded with the best of results. It must 
be remembered that this tribal area is a narrow strip of territory from 
50 to 80 miles across containing sparse population. The numbers affect- 
ed are thus relatively small. They are terribly poor and their problems 
are basically economic. It should not be difficult to solve them from 
the economic point of view but that solution itself will fail if it involves 
forcible political suppression. Whatever they do, they will have to do 
it willingly. 

Q: The Indian National Congress has time and again expressed 
its solidarity with the tribes’ fierce desire for freedom. The Con- 
gress has approached the tribes in an eminently friendly manner. 
Could the tribesmen be unaware of this approach? Could they 
also be unaware of the fact that the Congress is fighting for the 
freedom of India as a whole? Difficulties might sometimes arise 
which cause confusion but what is the basic relation between the 
frontier tribes and the rest of India? 

JN: Some time back there was a report in the newspapers that the 
Waziri leader had delivered a speech in which he condemned the kid- 
nappings that had taken place and said that some mischief-makers were 
responsible for them. So far as he was concerned, he was strongly 
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opposed to such crimes as they brought discredit to him and his follow- 
ers. He would do everything in his power to punish the miscreants. 
Indeed, he invited the leaders of the national movement to come and 
enquire on the spot. It was not possible under the circumstances for 
any such enquiry to be held but I think that in this matter of kidnap- 
pings his statement was a perfectly bona fide one. It was obviously not 
to his interest that such things should occur. He is up against a big 
thing, that is, the forward policy of the British Government, and the 
kidnapping of a few individuals does not help. It only prejudices peo- 
ple against him. We must remember that these tribal people are no 
fools, although they are simple, more or less uneducated folk. Men 
who have the power of organisation and resistance tL. f their leaders 
have shown must have some understanding of events. I feel sure that 
such men, when approached in a right way and in a free manner, will 
be willing to meet that approach more than half way. It is not a plea- 
sant or an easy thing for them to continue to suffer the terrible hard- 
ships which modem war with its aeroplanes and bombings brings. They 
would like an honourable way out, but they would not look at anything 
which involves their subjection. There should be no difficulty in a free 
India in dealing with them on friendly terms. 

Q: The forward policy of the government, in spite of the heavy 
expenditure involved, has been a patent failure. Is not the heavy 
list of casualties, notwithstanding its gross official under-estimate, an 
eloquent testimony of the failure? 

JN: The forward policy of the British Government involving periodical 
little wars has been ? patent failure even from the point of view of the 
British Government. It has not succeeded in subduing the tribes; only 
the heavy cost of it has fallen on India. It is stated that recent opera- 
tions in Waziristan have cost a lakh of rupees a day. The air-bombing 
expeditions, though they involve a great deal of damage and destruction, 
have not shaken the morale of the tribal people. Whatever other policy 
might be adopted, the present British policy must be given up. 

Q: Could you not, after your tour throughout the country, say 
that the morale of the Indian people as a whole has mounted con- 
siderably and the day of freedom is within sight? 

JN: I must say that I was deeply impressed by the people of the 
Frontier Province. I am used to big crowds and popular enthusiasm 
but the discipline and quiet dignity of these people were striking. The 
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words they uttered did not seem to be airy flourishes meaning little. 
They seemed to mirror the desire of their hearts and behind them 
they carried the impression of reserves of strength. The whole of India 
has reason to be proud of these frontier people and inevitably when 
India is a free country, as it should be before many years are out, they 
will have an honoured place in it. 

The frontier people will of course have an honoured place in free 
India. Even today, while falling in line with the national development, 
they have showed what an effective vanguard they can be. Imbued 
with a morality of life and death, entirely dissimilar to that of the rest 
of India, they have yet accepted the civilization of peace and given the 
Congress technique a deeper import. 

It may be that these frontier people may teach us many a lesson. 
They are not men of words and any resolution for them is something 
which has to be translated into deeds. The most significant example 
of this has been their adherence to the policy of nonviolence during our 
struggle. This policy has affected the whole of India deeply and it has 
been largely imbibed by the people as a whole, who have gradually 
come to recognise its efficacy. Still, for many, it is a synonym for in- 
activity and for some it is a cloak for cowardice. But nobody can ac- 
cuse the Pathans of physical cowardice in a struggle. If they have ac- 
cepted nonviolence and acted up to it, it is through their strength, not 
weakness. Their example is thus full of meaning for all of us and it 
will help us to develop this technique even further combining peaceful 
action with efficient action leading to results. 

Q: The world is full of hatred and wars and yet there are large 
masses of men of peace. To them, all struggles against evil, pre- 
eminently the Indian struggle, have a deep import. All over the 
world now there is an anxiety for peaceful developments and all 
popular movements give full expression to them. They have their 
own methods of reducing the political and economic power of the 
bankers, armament manufacturers, big capitalists and the like. No 
doubt, those methods are revolutionary in nature, as they hit at the 
reactionary policies and reduce their potentialities for launching a 
general offensive. Is there a possibility of this trend continuing? 

JN: The development of popular mass movements in other countries slows 
an ever-growing reliance on a peaceful technique of struggle. This is in 
contrast with the aggressive and blatant violence of fascist countries. 
Where these peaceful methods have been pursued, strength has been 
built up for the popular cause, as in France the front populaire. In Spain, 
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this happened also to a large extent but militarist and fascist violence 
brought about a crisis. What will happen in other countries, it is diffi- 
cult to say. But it seems, in any event, the right and the expedient 
course for a people's front movement to be built up on peaceful lines. 
In India probably the chances and the advantages of such a peaceful 
development of strength are greater than elsewhere. Danger here as 
elsewhere comes from possible violence from the other side. It should 
be remembered also that the background of the Indian struggle, though 
essentially peaceful, is equally dynamic and ultimately coercive. There- 
fore, the old-styled pacifist doctrine of passivity has no application to our 
nonviolent dynamic struggle, which is far from being passive. 


8. On His Second Visit to the Frontier 1 


The Faqir of Ipi 2 and leading Waziri chiefs vehemently resented the 
gross accusations levelled against them by interested persons who had 
their own axes to grind. The letter was addressed to me as Congress 
President, and the invitation was extended to me and other Congress 
leaders to visit the territory and verify the truth of their assertions. The 
letter conveyed their firm resolve to shed the last drop of their blood 
to regain their integrity and freedom. The Faqir unequivocally con- 
demned the action of the raiders, adding that they proved a slur on the 
fair name of Islam and the tribes. I do not question the veracity of 
the statement. Friendly relations with neighbours are not only essential 
for the safety of the Indians but are necessary for the political advance- 
ment of India. Left to themselves, the Congress and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan are competent to tackle the problem to prevent all inroads 
of the Waziris. 

Do you think the British Government invaded Waziristan because 
one or two or some Hindu women were kidnapped? That is not the 
way of the British Government. There are other easier ways to get back 
the women. But the fact remains that their interests are different. The 
trans-border territory is invaded in furtherance of imperialist designs to 

1. Bannu, 26 January 1938. The Hindustan Times , 27 January 1938. 

2. Haji Mirza Ali Khan, better known as Fakir of Ipi, (1890-1960); Imam of a 
mosque at Ipi; leader of the Waziris who led armed protests against the 
British Government. 
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push forward the frontiers and strengthen themselves. They make such 
occasions as tribal raids only a pretext. There can be no justification 
whatever for the waste of millions and billions of our money. 

The Congress policy is to establish brotherly contacts with the 
neighbouring peoples, living in the trans-border territories and countries. 
They must trust us and we must trust them. With the help of our 
close relations, believing in each other's freedom, we must prevent the 
happening of anything undesirable or untoward. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan can successfully solve the frontier problem. 
This province has produced this great man in whom all India takes 
pride. He has lifted the frontier men out of the morass, changing the 
whole atmosphere. He created the great army of Red Shirts, the Khudai 
Khidmatgars, and mobilized such an arms-loving race for a heroic non- 
violent struggle for freedom. It is a miracle that he has performed. The 
weapon of nonviolence is a mighty weapon. Only the bold and the daring 
can wield it. Cowards and weaklings cannot do anything with it. We 
challenged the British power boldly with this weapon. Through it the 
withering and drooping spirit of India gained vitality. Power alone can 
meet power. In an age where only air-bombers can face the air-bom- 
bers, not bows and arrows or even guns— weapons which have now 
become antiquated and useless, India forged this new weapon of non- 
violence to face a powerful enemy and shook the British Empire to its 
foundations. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs fear insecurity due to the smallness of their 
number living in this part. Their plea is not proper and tenable. They 
have to share the joys and sorrows in common with the people inhabit- 
ing this province and create mutual confidence. Their strongest armour 
should be their friendship with them. No better safety can they get 
than through their ties of intimacy with the rest of the people. 

I would appeal to all Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs to enlist themselves 
among Red Shirts to strengthen the Congress. 


9. Farewell to the Frontier 1 


All the provinces of India, all the religious groups of India, have essen- 
tially the same task politically and economically and we must therefore 

1. Speech at Dera Ismail Khan, 28 January 1938. From The Tribune , 29 January 
1938. 
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all cooperate together in this great endeavour. The Congress is the 
only organisation which includes all within its wide fold and can success- 
fully tackle our great problems as it has successfully faced the might 
of the British Empire. Therefore we must all strengthen the Congress. 

I am bidding goodbye to the frontier for a while after my seven days’ 
tour. During these seven days I have seen many unforgettable pictures 
of the present but often my mind has wandered to the past, for the 
frontier area is rich in memories of India’s long history. For thou- 
sands of years caravan after caravan had trekked through the narrow 
passes of the north-west. Many strange and new peoples had come to 
this land of ours and were absorbed by India. The Aryans came long 
ago and influenced India tremendously. The Scythians and Turks and 
Huns also came and many of them settled down and even today there 
is much of Scythian blood in our Rajput races. 

The other day I crossed the Indus almost at the spot where Alexander 
crossed it, and in my mind s picture I saw the Macedonian army entering 
the fertile plains of India. Later, Asoka the Great left imperishable 
memorials all over the frontier tracts. Peshawar became the capital of 
a great empire ruled by Kanishka spreading from the Vindhyas to Cen- 
tral Asia. It was a Buddhist empire. And then came to Peshawar, pilgrims 
and students in search of learning from the West and the Far East. 
It was the meeting place of three great cultures, the Indian, the Chinese 
and the Greco-Roman. Later again, the Arabs suddenly rose into pro- 
minence, and in one tremendous sweep of conquest spread from China 
to Spain. They knocked at the doors of India but did not enter. 

It is well to remember that Islam was India’s friendly neighbour for 
hundreds of years without any conquest or conflict. As such it was wel- 
comed as India has always welcomed new thoughts and ideas from 
abroad and attempted to absorb them into its own synthesis. In the 
days of the greatness of Baghdad, when Haroun A1 Rashid 2 was khalifa, 
scholars went to and fro between India and the Arab world, and many 
Sanskrit books were translated into Arabic. It was only when Central 
Asian conquerors came to India as invaders that there was conflict. This 
conflict was political, not religious, although it was exploited in the name 
of religion. Mahmud 3 came as a ruthless conqueror and looted India 
but how many people know that one of his best armies in Central Asia 
consisted of Indian and Hindu troops under a general named Tilak? 


2. (766-809); the fifth caliph of the Abbasid dynasty of Iraq who had replaced 
the Umayyad as rulers of the Islamic world. 

3. Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni (d. 1030); succeeded to the throne of Ghazni in 
A.D. 986-87 and ruled till his death; made frequent plundering raids into India. 
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It was across these frontier tracts that India sent her message of religion 
and art to the Far East and so many pilgrims made long journeys to 
India in search of learning. 

All these and many other pictures came to my mind as I wandered 
across the Frontier Province. And then I was rudely called back to the 
present with its poverty and misery and illiteracy and backwardness. 
But I thought also of the future that we hope to fashion when India 
would be free and end her poverty and flourish anew. 

In spite of the poverty and backwardness of the frontier I have found 
many things there which fill me with hope, for the people are a magni- 
ficent people physically as also in their courage and love of freedom. 
With that firm foundation it is not difficult to build well and nobly. 
The tribal people I have met have also impressed me and I felt drawn 
to them. The friendship and welcome that they extended to me 
are precious memories. I am convinced that between them and the 
people of India there will be friendship and comradeship in the days 
to come when India is free and the nightmare of frontier troubles will 
be past. 

Recently there was a conflict with the Waziris . 4 We must not blame 
a whole people for the misdeeds of a few. It is painful to leam of 
abductions and lootings and it is clear that every government must resist 
them and seek to end them. But what is the best way to do this? Surely, 
not the way of the British which failed dismally. The way of India 
would be one of friendship and an attempt to raise the simple and 
backward but brave people to higher levels. They live in their bare 
mountains and have few occupations except fighting and shooting. 
With education and suitable occupations and industries they will raise 
themselves and become our true guardians of the frontier. 

I have always visualised India in terms of the unity of India, the 
identity of its major problems— freedom and poverty— and the objective 
of a united and free Indian nation with power in the hands of the 
masses. 

I am happy to find how strong the hold of the Congress is in the 
frontier. I am also happy to see tens of thousands of smart Khudai 
Khidmatgars who are the volunteers of the Congress in the Frontier 
Province. Everybody, Hindu, Sikh or Muslim, can join them, for theirs 
is not a communal organization. 


4. A case of abduction led to the armed protest by the Waziris against alleged 
government interference in the religious matters of the tribes. As military action 
proved inadequate, punitive air action was taken in parts of Waziristan. 
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The Hindu minority in the province is afraid of the great Muslim 
majority of 95 per cent and of the tribal people. But to be fear-ridden 
is no help. They must discard fear and even their womenfolk should 
do so. But at the same time they should live in friendship and coope- 
ration with their neighbours. 

During the past few years a remarkable change has come over the 
Frontier Province and a new spirit is evident. In spite of occasional 
troubles, this spirit of communal amity is growing. The growth of the 
Congress and the Khudai Khidmatgars has led to this but behind this 
vital and hopeful development there is that great and noble man, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who has already performed such miracles in the 
Frontier Province. He has made the war-like Pathan become an even 
braver soldier in our nonviolent struggle for freedom. 

Nothing has impressed me so much as to see Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan surrounded by his people, each looking in the other’s eyes with 
overwhelming affection and confidence. Well may we be proud of 
this great son of India. 

Fakhr-e- Afghan, he is lovingly called but he is truly Fakhr-e-Hind. 
He is che dominating personality of the frontier and his influence ex- 
tends across the border. He is a pillar of strength to the Congress and 
to communal unity and the cause of the masses. With a man like him 
both the minority and the majority are secure. For above everything he 
is a man of character and ideals and nothing can make him party to 
something he considers radically wrong. 

There are difficulties of course and it is foolish to expect a complete 
change to come suddenly over the poor illiterate people of the frontier, 
But already the change is remarkable and in this change and :n Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan lies the hope of amity and progress. 

Let the minorities in the Frontier Province, therefore, discard their 
fear and suspicion and under the banner of the Congress and the lea- 
dership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan march ahead in confidence to 
the great goal we have in view. 


10. To Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 1 


Allahabad 


29th April, 1938 


My dear Khan Sahib, 

Mahatmaji has sent me a copy of the note which Mahadeva Desai pre- 
pared on his frontier visit. I understand that this note has been sent 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-16/1938-39, pp. 71-72, N.M.M.L. 
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to you also. I need hardly tell you that I am greatly distressed at many 
things that are happening in the Frontier Province. 2 It is difficult to 
write about them. We are having great difficulties in all the provinces. 
But in the Frontier Province there is the additional obstacle of complete 
want of contacts. I pointed this out during my last visit and made 
certain suggestions, but nothing has come out of them. 

All over India we find that our work suffers because of lack of orga- 
nisation and lack of efficient office work. We are used to propaganda 
in the villages and we can do this well. But something is much more 
important now and this is organisation and the putting up of trained 
workers in offices. This is necessary in our Congress offices. Much 
more is necessary for the Congress ministries, otherwise the ministers 
have to rely completely on the permanent service which is usually, as 
you know, hostile to our methods of work. In the Frontier Province 
there is an utter lack of this office work and organisation and letters and 
telegrams remain unanswered and no reports come to us. 

We are moving towards a big crisis in the world and we can only 
meet it if there is proper organisation and a common purpose animat- 
ing us. If this is not there we will go to pieces and all our good work 
goes by the board. It is absolutely necessary therefore for all of us to 
meet frequently to discuss our difficulties and evolve common plans of 
action. Unless we meet we do not know each other's minds. Unfor- 
tunately your ill health has prevented you from attending the Congress 
and the Working Committee meetings. The doctor 3 has not attended 
any meeting for a long time. I do hope that both of you will make 
a point of attending the ministers' conference in Bombay on the 12th 
of May as well as the Working Committee later on. 

You know that the Frontier Province looks up to you more than to 
any other person and the burden must be shouldered by you, in coopera- 
tion with the doctor. The two of you can do what you like there. It 
is therefore necessary that the two of you should be fully acquainted 
with the national and international developments. 

I am not discussing specific cases. But I might mention that Abdulla 
Shah's case has upset me greatly. 4 I have read the judgment on the 


2. It was reported that due to certain differences the Red Shirt organisation had 
threatened to separate itself from the Frontier Province Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

3. Khan Sahib. 

4. A government school teacher, sentenced to imprisonment for wrongful confine- 
ment of a Hindu girl, was set free and reemployed by the Frontier Government 
and compensated for the period spent in jail. 
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case and many other papers and I am convinced that a man like Abdulla 
Shah cannot be entrusted with the education of children. I am also 
certain that a payment to him of any part of his salary during the period 
he was in prison is highly improper and against public morality. 

I am sailing for England on June 2nd and I shall be away for three or 
four months. I am going abroad not for the sake of health but to do 
work. At this stage of crisis it is important that we should remain in 
touch with international developments. As I am going away for some 
time I would particularly like to meet you and Khan Sahib before I go. 
This is why I repeat my request that both of you should come to Bom- 
bay for the ministers' meeting. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the doctor. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. To Secretary v Assam P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 
October 20, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Regarding my visit to Assam early in November please meet me in Cal- 
cutta on the 25th of this month when I can settle my provisional pro- 
gramme. The Sylhet and Surma valley people want me to give them 
three days. I am not sure if I shall be able to do so. If I can get 
away from Calcutta on the 1st of November, as I hope to, I can remain 
with you up to the 10th at the latest. If it is possible for you to give 
three days to the Surma valley, I shall be glad. The remaining days can 
be allotted to Assam. 

I shall come there accompanied only by my secretary. No special 
arrangements are necessary about my diet except that I cannot take chil- 
lies and spices in my food. For the rest, I eat every kind of food, usually 
vegetarian, sometimes non-vegetarian. I take both tea and coffee and 
can do without either without any difficulty. I do not rest in the middle 
of the day. But I should like the day's programme to end early in the 
evening and not to start too early in the morning. Usually the pro- 
grammes should be from 8 o'clock in the morning to 8 in the evening. 
The food supplied should not be rich and should be light and simple. 

At big meetings it is difficult for me to speak without a loudspeaker. 
Therefore loudspeaker arrangements are desirable. It is better to have 
big meetings rather than a large number of small ones. In most centres 
I should like some time to meet the workers. If it is necessary to trans- 
late my Hindustani, please arrange for a suitable translator. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the secretary of the Sylhet Con- 
gress Committee. I shall be staying in Calcutta with Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, 1, Woodburn Park. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-4/1937-38, pp. 275-276, N.M.M.L. 
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2. Strengthen the Congress 1 


I have come to Assam, not enamoured of her natural beauties, but to 
preach the message of the Congress and the ideals of Swaraj. 

What is the meaning of Swaraj? It means a democratic state where 
power will rest with the poor and will not be utilised for the benefit of 
a rich few. The Congress aims at the removal of poverty and unemploy- 
ment of the people of the land. There cannot be two opinions about 
this inasmuch as the welfare of the cultivators and labourers is, at heart, 
of all, irrespective of the community or religion to which they belong. 
The Congress programme, based as it is on the live economic issues of the 
country', cannot be suspected of interfering with one’s religion which is 
entirely an individual and private matter. The Congress has a well-knit 
organisation spread throughout the country and it is this organisational 
force which enables it to carry on the country’s fight for Swaraj. And 
this again is made possible on account of the fact that the strength of 
the British Government is based on bullets and bayonets. The crux of 
the whole thing lies in the fact that the Congress has the people at its 
back. The charge that Congressmen are required to obey ready-made 
orders from above is absolutely untrue. It is the people themselves who 
shape and mould the policies of the Congress. In short, the Congress is 
nothing but a panchayat of the masses. 

It is this strength which the Congress derived from the masses that 
made it possible, in the N.W.F. Province, Bombay, Madras and other 
provinces, for the persons who once rotted in jails, to become ministers, 
and they are now the masters of those very people who had put them 
in jails. 

I would not be satisfied if I am to be ruled even by an Indian Viceroy, 
and it matters little to me who rules the country as long as the real power 
does not belong to the people of the country. And for acquiring this 
power, I make an earnest appeal to all of you to join the Congress and 
strengthen its organisation. 

I have heard it said that some Assam politicians accuse all-India lea- 
ders that the latter have neglected this province so long. I say the lea- 
ders by themselves cannot endow an organisation with real strength 
unless it is fortified with the activities of the people whom the Congress 

1. Speech at Dhubii, 27 November 1937. From Amrita Bam Patrika, 28 
November 1937. 
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represents. Here, I would lflce to draw your attention to the conditions 
that prevailed in N.W.F. Province some years ago, and how by their own 
endeavours, unaided by outside leaders, they built up an organisation of 
labourers and kisans which soon became strong enough to attract the 
notice of other provinces and leaders. I hope Assam will not lag behind 
politically and will rise up to the occasion to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. 

About the Dhubri match factory strike, 2 * * * I feel that the mere fact that 
the workers have continued the strike for so long a period is sufficient 
to convince one of the justness of their cause. 

India must get Swaraj today oT tomorrow. Assam is not outside India 
and she will also get it. I ask the employers to read the signs of the 
times. Let them not act against the wishes of the people. 

2. See ante, section 4, pp. 256-257. 


3. To Bishnu Ram Medhi 1 


Camp Jorhat 
December 1, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 8 

You pointed out to me in the course of conversation the various difficul- 
ties in your way in enrolling members during the time fixed for this. 
Under our present rules the enrolment period ends by about the 30th 
September. Ordinarily most members are enrolled in the previous two or 
three months. In Assam, however, that is a period when little work 
of the kind can be done because of the heavy rains and floods. 

Even earlier in the year, though it is possible to move about, the con- 
dition of the peasantry is not such as to enable you to enrol them in 
large numbers. They are poor of course and the only suitable time when 
you can enrol them is soon after the harvest. This harvest season is on 
now in December and there is only one harvest during the year. 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-4/1937-38, pp. 39-49, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1890); joined noncooperation movement, 1920; president, Assam P.C.C., 

1930-39; member, Assam Assembly, 1938; Minister for Finance and Revenue, 

Assam, 1946-50; Chief Minister, Assam, 1950-52 and 1956-58; Governor of 

Tamil Nadu, 1958-64. 
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The position thus is that unless you are allowed to enrol members 
during December and January you will be greatly handicapped in this 
work. Under a recent decision of the Working Committee, it has been 
laid down that members should not be enrolled from the date of the 
closing of the members' list to the general election, that is to say, in the 
present instance, from 30th September to sometime in January. This 
rule would obviously hit you hard. 

I propose to put this matter before the Working Committee and to 
request them to relax the rule in your favour so as to permit you to 
enrol members during this period. Meanwhile, I do not wish you to 
suspend your work till such decision of the Working Committee. The 
Congress organisation in Assam is not as strong and as widespread as it 
should be and every effort should be made to push it on. I have seen 
myself that there is considerable popular enthusiasm for the Congress. 
The masses have to be reached. Their response will certainly be good. 
My present tour in Assam will also help you to carry on your organisa- 
tional work. I want you, therefore, to push ahead even now with your 
membership campaign and to organise Congress committees in villages 
and bigger areas. 

But please remember that all the members that you might make since 
the 30th September last should be entered in a new register. They should 
not be mixed up with the members on the register prepared up to 30th 
September. The new members will not be entitled to vote at the gen- 
eral election in January. They may however vote at a bye-election which 
may take place in the course of the next year, provided they have been 
on the rolls for three months previously. 

I am giving this permission to you on my personal initiative and autho- 
rity so that Congress work might not be hindered in Assam. I am anxious 
that the Congress organisation should develop here and should come in 
line with our other provinces. I have seen that the organisational side 
here is weak, although the material is good. In one district, the district 
Congress committee was itself a primary body and consisted of 60 mem- 
bers only. This was absurd. In these days when we talk of mass con- 
tact, for a district to have 60 primary members is extraordinary. Besides 
this, a district committee is not a primary committee and cannot be 
such. Primary committees should be village committees and town com- 
mittees or a small number of villages grouped together to form a primary 
committee. The members on the rolls of these primary committees should 
then elect the district committees, which are thus elective bodies and 
in the nature of executive committees. The primary members are not 
district committee members. The primary members have also to elect 
the Congress delegates. 
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I have not got your provincial constitution with me but I suggest to 
you to consider and revise it carefully in the light of the All-India con- 
stitution and some other provincial constitutions. You might, for in- 
stance, get the constitution of the U.P.P.C.C. for reference. Our office 
will also give you such help as we can in this matter. 

It seems to me that there is not sufficient encouragement and control 
from the top in the province. The material, as I have said, is good. The 
first thing to be done, therefore, is to reorganise your provincial office 
and make it an efficient, business-like concern, having fixed hours of 
work and keeping in constant touch with your district and local com- 
mittees. You should have a special organising secretary as well as an 
inspector who goes round continuously inspecting the local offices and 
advising them how to keep their books and do their work. Accounts 
must be inspected regularly in all district and local committees, and 
instructions issued as to the proper ways of keeping registers and 
accounts. 

You should also, together with your membership campaign, encour- 
age the enlistment of volunteers in each village and local area. Village 
and other committees should enrol their own volunteers without waiting 
for instructors from outside. Such volunteers will not be very efficient 
but efficiency can come later. You should send someone to give ins- 
tructions about volunteering if you can do so. But meanwhile the pro- 
cess of enrolling volunteers should be carried on. 

All this is meant to encourage mass contact and to give a mass basis 
to the Congress organisation in Assam. You should therefore ap- 
proach particularly all those people who may be slightly cut off from 
the Congress influence, such as Muslims, the hill tribes and the depres- 
sed classes. The basis of your organisation will inevitably be the pea- 
santry and therefore you should keep the agrarian reforms ever before 
you and discuss this with the peasantry. Village Congress committees 
should be encouraged to discuss their own problems and refer them to 
you. You have also the problem of the tea garden workers. I am told 
that it is difficult for you to approach them and find out their grie- 
vances. Members of the assembly should ventilate these grievances and 
try to remove the obstructions in the way of their approach and orga- 
nisation. In all these matters there should be a coordination of the 
activities of the Congress organisation with the Congress Party in the 
legislature. Members of the legislature should not only press forward 
the demands of the masses by way of resolutions and bills, but should 
also move in their constituencies and organise Congress committees 
there. They should always keep in touch with their constituents. 
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I do not know what rule you have about Congress members' allow- 
ances and the like in the assembly. This should be in keeping with the 
Working Committee’s direction in the matter. It is also desirable that 
Congress members of the assembly should give a percentage, say 15 % 
of their allowances, to the provincial Congress committee. 

Finally, I should like you and your committee to remember that we 
are on the eve of big movements, possible conflicts and big changes. 
We have got a brief period of respite to prepare for this. If we do not 
take advantage of this period to build up our organisation and to make 
it strong and efficient and widespread, we shall lose the great opportu- 
nity that is coming to us. 

Three matters have been continually referred to me since my arrival 
in Assam. These are the opium question, Sylhet, and the immigration 
question involving the line system. 

So far as the opium question is concerned, your policy should be 
clear and definite. You must stand for the complete suppression of 
opium, subject, at the most, to the sale of opium on medical licence. 
You should criticise the government also in this behalf vigorously. This 
has long been a world question and you have the sympathy in this 
matter not only of the rest of India but of the world at large. For 
Assam, opium is a far greater evil than even liquor and therefore 
it is desirable to concentrate on it. Of course, care should be taken 
not to replace opium with liquor as the government may well try to do 
for the sake of revenue. This opium question should be raised conti- 
nually both in the assembly and in outside agitations. 

In regard to Sylhet, the general policy of the Congress is quite clear 
and, indeed, Sylhet already belongs to the Bengal Congress province be- 
cause it is linguistically Bengali. Apart from this linguistic principle, 
the Congress policy is one of self-determination and so the ultimate 
decision should largely rest with the people concerned. I take it that 
the Sylhet people would welcome amalgamation with Bengal. This is 
desirable from the economic point of view also, as Sylhet being a per- 
manently settled area fits in with the economy of Bengal far more than 
that of Assam which has peasant proprietorship. It might be desirable 
for the Sylhet representatives in the assembly to take the initiative in 
the matter. I do not think, however, that any change is likely to take 
place in the near future. I want your committee and the Assam peo- 
ple to realise that we have far bigger problems ahead and big changes 
are coming in the course of the next few years, and not to bother much 
about other matters which will inevitably be taken in hand as soon as 
we have greater power. 
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The immigration question is a complicated one and it has become a 
communal question which will make it more difficult of solution. 
Every effort should be made to avoid giving prominence to the com- 
munal aspect of it. Essentially it is an economic question and it should 
be tackled in an economic way. The desire of the Assamese not to be 
overwhelmed by the non-Assamese people and to preserve their language 
and culture is perfectly legitimate. But it must be recognised that a 
sparsely populated area with vacant lands, like Assam is at present, can- 
not continue as it is, with overcrowded provinces surrounding it. There- 
fore, immigration is bound to take place because of the economic urge 
for it. No amount of sentiment and not even laws will ultimately 
stop it. Indeed, even from the point of view of developing Assam and 
making it a wealthier province, immigration is desirable. The real pro- 
blem is how to control and organise this immigration. To talk in terms 
of stopping it is to ignore realities. To talk in terms of allowing it a 
free play is also to ignore certain realities and at the same time to lay 
the basis for future problems which will be difficult of solution. The 
land problem in India is our major problem and we have to change our 
land system very greatly in the near future. In Assam, fortunately, 
there are vacant lands which give us scope for the development of a 
planned economy in that area at least. To allow this to be developed 
in a haphazard way by odd immigrants would be folly as this would 
simply create new problems and burdens for the future. 

Personally, I think that the state should try the experiment of orga- 
nised and planned agriculture there in the shape of large state farms or 
collective farms or collective farms under state supervision. I do not 
know if the present state has the wisdom or the capacity to think or 
act on these lines. In any event, some planning and organisation are 
necessary, and an expert committee ought to enquire into the possibi- 
lities of it. 

Even if holdings are given to individuals, this should be subject to 
various restrictions. First of all, the holding should not be too small 
or too big. Too small a holding would be uneconomic. Too big 
would encourage wrong tendencies. A proper-size holding should be 
calculated to be sufficient for a family. These lands should also not be 
subject to alienation by way of mortgage or sale, because if alienation 
is allowed, the land may go to the money-lenders and the like and big 
estates will grow up. 

In allotting lands the first preference should inevitably be for the people 
bom in Assam. The landless people of Assam as well as the agricul- 
tural people who have not enough land to support themselves, or who 
have unemployed sons in the family, should be allotted fresh land in 
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these new areas. Only after such allotments have taken place should 
immigrants from outside be admitted to these areas. 

I have made the above suggestions without any deep study of the 
problem. I have no doubt that many other useful suggestions could 
be made. All these should be considered dispassionately from the eco- 
nomic point of view by experts and others. I do feel that the present 
line system is essentially bad because it creates, or is likely to create, 
two sharply divided areas hostile to each other. This will mean that 
Assam will have a terrible problem to face in future. If, as is said, 
the new immigrants have been sometimes criminally inclined, this will 
mean the preservation and encouragement of those criminal tendencies. 
It is well known to sociologists and criminologists that it is dangerous 
to have colonies of people who might have such tendencies because 
they grow under such conditions, and there is no assimilation with the 
other elements in the population. Immigrants should always be assi- 
milated, otherwise they become foreign bodies always giving trouble. 
Therefore, the present line system is certainly undesirable. At the same 
time to abolish it and to leave the door open to the unrestricted im- 
migrants without any safeguards would also be undesirable. 

One other matter. I am told that the companies owning tea gardens 
pay a ridiculously low rental to the state, far less than the agriculturi- 
sts . 3 Further, that by showing most of their processes as the agricul- 
tural process, they escape much of their income-tax which they might 
otherwise pay. I do not know much about this but it seems to me a 
very unfair arrangement and I see no reason why the state should suffer. 
This matter ought to be investigated and agitated both in the assem- 
bly and outside. 

I do not know what kind of royalty or other charge is paid by the 
Assam Oil Company to the state. This also requires investigation and, 
if necessary, some kind of action. These oil companies are often lightly 
taxed although they make huge profits . 4 


3. For a long time the income from tea gardens was exempt from income-tax as 
it was deemed to be agricultural income. Under the Act of 1935 also the 
Government of India decided to treat sixty per cent of the profits from the 
growth, manufacture and sale of tea as agricultural income. In 1939, the 
Assam Government decided despite great opposition to levy a tax on agricul- 
tural income. 

4. The Assam Oil Company was started in 1899 and became a subsidiary of Burma 
Oil Company in 1921. All oil products were sold in India at very high prices 
since the entire fuel trade was in the hands of the oil trusts. 
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I have written to you a long letter giving my impressions about vari- 
ous matters. I should like you to place this letter before your provin- 
cial Congress committee at their next meeting. I am sending a copy 
of this letter to Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assam Assembly, and I hope he will place it before his party 
for their consideration. 

In conclusion, may I express my gratitude to you and to all your col- 
leagues for the welcome that you have accorded to me here in Assam 
and for the great trouble you have taken over my visit? This visit is not 
over yet but already I have been charmed by your province and I am 
quite sure that it has great potentialities for future progress. I hope the 
Congress organisation will rapidly become strong and efficient so that 
it can give a good push in the direction of such progress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. The Necessity of Swaraj 1 


I am grateful to you for the addresses you have presented to me and 
the generous terms in which you have referred to my qualities. I feel 
overwhelmed because though the affection bestowed on me is to my 
liking, the tremendous expectation behind it makes me feel rather 
small; and while I say this I utter a friendly warning not to expect 
many things from an individual, however great he may be. 

A leader, of course, is required in so far as he points the path, but 
a leader isolated from the masses is only too weak. At most, the activi- 
ties of the people find coordination and expression in a leader, and 
therefore I say that when you praise a leader or blame him you should 
rather praise or blame those millions of people who made him as such. 

Do not give yourselves away to petty issues for this will divert you 
and you will lose the proper perspective. Be it culture, literature or any- 
thing else, none of these can be nurtured with the help of a few lea- 
ders at the top. But if your efforts are fortified at the bottom, you 
can hope to build a reservoir of strength which would be a source of 
real power to you. Then alone you will grow big and act big. 

1. Speech at Tezpur, 1 December 1937. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 3 Decem- 
ber 1937. 
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An entire change in the present system of administration is required 
to effect improvement in the conditions of the masses. The new Gov- 
ernment of India Act has, of course, conferred some power but the 
administrative machinery remains the same with the result that though 
there are now Indians placed in high positions in the administration, the 
miseries of the people and their problems of poverty and unemployment 
have not ceased to exist. 

The entire policy of the British Government is guided and controlled 
by a group of capitalists in England in spite of the presence of the king 
in their constitution; and the same policy is being worked out in the 
British administration in India for the benefit of a handful of European 
business magnates in this country. The provisions of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act amply testify this. The Act definitely provides for 
various safeguards for British trade in India. It requires only 
common intelligence to realise that if we are to improve the condition 
of the masses we will have to bring under the control of the natives of 
India Hindus and Muslims, men and women — the trade and commerce 
of the land; and this would necessarily mean some curtailment of the 
British interests which have already been well safeguarded against any 
onslaught from the Indians. 

It is obvious therefore that so long as the capitalist control of the 
administrative machinery is not removed, a mere change of personnel 
at the top would not give the colouring of Swaraj for which the Con- 
gress is fighting or remove the various ills of the masses for whose wel- 
fare the Congress has committed itself. 

Therefore I would urge upon you all to join the Congress and 
strengthen the organisation for your own benefit and the benefit of the 
country as a whole. 


5. On the Threshold of Swaraj 1 


You see wars going on and also the preparations for greater wars. Be 
that as it may, it would require a great nerve and energy to have our way 
and that is possible only through the organisation of the Congress. 
Therefore, I ask you to build up this organisation still further so that 
it may become absolutely representative of the millions in the villages. 

1. Speech at Silchar, 6 December 1937. From Amrita Bazar Patrika, 7 Decem- 
ber 1937. 
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It is discipline and organisation that help when the hour comes. 
Enthusiasm is good but it is not good if there be no clear thinking 
behind it. I am much more interested in appealing to your mind for I 
don't want blind followers. 

The address you have presented to me is a bit embarrassing as it 
seems you expect magic things from me. I am afraid there is nothing 
as magic in this world, otherwise Swaraj would have been attained long 
ago. But the fact is that we have to try hard and work for the fulfil- 
ment of our ideal in view. Therefore I say that I feel depressed when 
you speak in your addresses in extravagant language, for it seems that you 
expect too much from an individual. It may be right to show affection 
for an individual but in India it is dangerous to exalt an individual too 
much. We have had too long a list of people sitting not only in exalted 
positions but on the shoulders of humanity. We want now the forgotten 
and downtrodden men to come up in their turn. 

I happen to be the representative of a big organisation and I have to 
carry its message which has become so dear that the people flock to me 
to hear it. The whole of India is so hungry and thirsty for a change 
that people come to me in the hope that I may have some message to lift 
them out of the depth of poverty and misery into which they have fallen. 
But our difficulty is that we have not as yet even launched on the pro- 
per path, for our hands are tied. Real work will begin only when we 
have attained Swaraj. 

The huge crowd that assembles to greet me everywhere has another 
lesson for us and it is the tremendous sense of unity of India. This 
is a historical fact and anyone who does not know this knows little of 
India's past or present. In spite of political deviations and differences 
there has been a cultural unity of India. Later on, of course, the noose 
of common slavery tightened round us and this ultimately manifes- 
ted itself in a common struggle for freedom. And all of us realise it 
now that we are engaged in this common endeavour. 

i his whole Congress movement has been one of strengthening the 
Indian people. We have weakened considerably the power of British 
imperialism, a power feared and respected by great nations. And it 
must also be recognised that our peasantry have stood up against this 
mighty power. But the real thing the Congress has done is to build 
up a nation which had become denationalised through long years of 
foreign domination; and the Congress has succeeded to a great extent 
in this regard too. We are now on the threshold of Swaraj, not that 
we have got it, owing to Congress ministries being formed in several 
provinces. I tell you, and I speak with the most intimate knowledge of 
things, that our villagers have now quite changed. If we have a 
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movement now, it would be a great one and it would be difficult for 
any power to check it. 

What really is important today is not the local problems but the 
problems of India. I, therefore, urge you to think in terms of India 
and to some extent in terms of the world. 

6. In the Valley of the Brahmaputra 1 


Eight days are an all too brief period for the Assam valley, and yet this 
was all I gave to it, and then I sped away to another beautiful valley. 
During these eight days I visited many towns and villages and had a 
glimpse of the rich variety of this province and of the hospitable people 
who inhabit it. I loved the uncommon combination of semi-tropical 
scenery and snow-topped mountains with a noble river running between 
them. Everywhere I had the warmest of welcomes, and I am deeply 
grateful to all classes and peoples for their exceeding courtesy. That 
courtesy was extended to me by Europeans and Indians alike, and even 
the railway authorities gave every facility for my travelling. But above 
all I rejoiced to experience the love and goodwill of the masses who 
came in such large numbers to meet me and hear me. Throughout my 
tour I was enveloped and stimulated by the abundance of this affection, 
and I shall remember it with joy and gratitude. I shall carry away with 
me also, imprinted on my mind, the silent beauty of the dawn as we 
sailed over the bosom of the Brahmaputra and the snow-covered peaks 
in the distance caught the first rays of the rising sun. 

Many places I visited and saw, but there was one notable exception. 
I am sorry I could not go to Shillong. I am sorry also that I could not 
visit the tribal areas. I met, however, many of the members of these 
tribes— Khasis, Kacharis, Ravas, Garos, Lalungs, Mikirs, Miris, and Nagas 
—and was attracted by them and by the bright faces of their children. 
They deserve every help and sympathy from Congressmen, and I hope 
they will receive it. 

Rush tours like mine involve a great deal of organizing and give much 
trouble to those in charge of them. This burden fell naturally on my 
comrades of the Congress, and I must express my deep gratitude to them 

1. Written in a running train on 9 December, 1937. The Tribune, 14 
December 1937. Reprinted in The Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 
189-199. 
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for all they did. The Congress is a living vital force in Assam, as I saw 
and felt everywhere I went during these eight days, but the organizational 
side has been somewhat neglected, and so the province has not pulled 
its full weight in the past. I hope and believe that this deficiency will 
be made good now and the great enthusiasm of the people will be orga- 
nized and disciplined to right ends. 

1 came up against particular problems affecting Assam and exercising 
the minds of the people of the province, and yet all these were secondary 
before the major problem of India— the poverty of the people— and this 
was terribly in evidence in the province. It is this problem of poverty 
and that of Swaraj and national freedom that overshadow all local pro- 
blems and we must always remember this if we are to retain a proper 
perspective and work effectively. In a sense Assam is fortunate; for the 
very fact that it has been somewhat neglected and its development has 
been slow opens out promising vistas of rapid development on a planned 
basis, greater production of wealth and a rising standard of living for 
her people. Elsewhere in India I have seldom had this sense of latent 
power and resources which the jungles and unoccupied spaces of Assam 
have given me. The place cries aloud for the mind and the hand of 
man to develop it, but this can only be for the public good if it is orga- 
nized and planned and deliberately aims at the betterment of the masses. 

Among the various local problems that the people of Assam think about 
there are: opium, the future of Sylhet, immigration and the line system, 
the tea gardens, and more especially the labour employed there, and the 
excluded and partially excluded areas with the various tribal folk inhabit- 
ing them. Then there is that precious commodity, oil, more valuable 
in the modem world than gold. 

The opium question of Assam has for long years excited the attention 
of all India and even of other parts of the world. The government, 
while expressing appreciation of public sentiment, has resisted it also in 
its desire to cling on to the opium revenue. Yet it is true that the opium 
consumption has gone down considerably and with it the revenue. Pro- 
bably it could have been stamped out almost completely if the govern- 
ment had pursued a more rigorous policy during the past dozen years 
or more. ITiere is a tendency now, I was told, to issue licences for opium 
in increasing numbers to almost everyone who applies for them and the 
age limit of fifty is seldom enforced. The time has certainly come when 
a more vigorous and effective policy should be pursued and the issue of 
licences should be a rarity and only for definite medical reasons. It 
should be possible to reduce opium consumption almost to vanishing 
point within two or three years. There is a danger of opium smuggling 
increasing, but I think this is magnified and can be checked. There is 
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probably more smuggling going on now via the Indian states in Rajputana 
and central India than across the border. But this smuggling is still 
small compared to the authorized sale of opium. 

There seems also to be a tendency on the part of the government to 
increase its liquor revenue to replace its diminishing income from opium. 
This must be checked or else one evil will give place to another. 

The future of the Surma valley is a living question in Assam and the 
Assamese are keenly desirous that Sylhet should be transferred to the 
administrative province of Bengal, so as to leave them an area which is 
linguistically more homogeneous. The people of Sylhet, I found, were 
equally in favour of this change and, on the face of it, the desire is rea- 
sonable. Sylhet is not only linguistically Bengali, but its economy is 
more allied to that of Bengal than of Assam proper. There is the per- 
manent settlement there, as in Bengal, while in Assam peasant proprie- 
tors, with a varying assessment, are usually to be found. 

The Congress has all along laid stress on a linguistic division of pro- 
vinces. This corresponds with cultural areas, and it is far easier for the 
people of such an area to develop educationally and otherwise on the 
basis of their mother tongue. Indeed, the Surma valley has long formed 
part of the Congress province of Bengal. Thus it is clear that, so far 
as the Congress is concerned, there is no doubt as to what the future 
of Sylhet should be-it should go to Bengal. I feel, however, that we 
have to face today far more important and vital problems, and the next 
few years are pregnant with the possibilities of vast changes. Therefore, 
we should not spend our energy too much on trying to bring about the 
small changes, which, however desirable, do not affect the main issue. 
We should certainly press for these relatively minor changes, but always 
looking at them in the proper perspective and not losing ourselves in 
them. When the big changes come, as come they must, the other will 
follow rapidly. 

Immigration and the line system is a far more vital problem of Assam. 
I hesitate to give a detailed opinion on this issue as it requires expert 
knowledge which I do not claim to possess. Pre-eminently it is a ques- 
tion to be considered by experts, economists and others. And yet there 
are some considerations which seem to me to govern this question. It 
is right that the basic consideration should be the development of Assam 
and the betterment of the people of Assam. But Assam cannot be iso- 
lated from the rest of India, nor can any artificial barriers be put between 
them. Even laws cannot for long override economic factors. Assam is 
partly an undeveloped province with a relatively sparse population, while 
on two sides of it are thickly populated areas with land-hungry masses. 
It is true that large parts of Assam are mountainous country and some 
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other parts are liable to periodic floods. Still there is plenty of room for 
development and at present there is a want of equilibrium between 
Assam and the surrounding provinces, and this will always result in eco- 
nomic forces seeking to restore an equilibrium. These realities or these 
forces cannot be ignored, but if they are properly understood and direct- 
ed to right ends, we can ultimately produce an equilibrium which is for 
the benefit and advancement of the people of Assam. 

It seems to me that throwing the unoccupied land open to unrestricted 
immigration without any planning or recognized end in view will be 
peculiarly unfortunate. We have a sufficiency and more of difficult land 
problems in India, indeed they are the major problems of the country, 
and it would be folly to add to them in Assam. Assam is fortunate in 
being in a position to carry out large schemes of land reform without 
coming up against vested interests which are difficult to dislodge. For a 
government to create fresh vested interests is to add to its own difficul- 
ties and tie its own hands and feet as well as to encumber the next 
generation. 

It is generally believed now that land reform should move in the 
direction of large collective farms or state farms. The Assam Government 
has a fine opportunity to work to this end. Instead of just allowing odd 
people to get parcels of land and to cultivate them as they will in an 
individualistic way, it should start large state farms and try to develop 
collectives. Assam-born people should be given preference in these, but 
immigrants should certainly be accepted. The capital for these under- 
takings should be raised, if necessary, by loan. It will be a profitable 
investment. Such state farms and collectives should work out a planned 
scheme of land reform in the whole province and begin by giving effect 
to it in their own areas. With success in these areas, the scheme can 
easily be extended to other parts of the province. 

I do not know if the present Government of Assam has vision enough 
and can think or act in these terms. Probably not In any event, noth- 
ing should be done which might come in t*he way of such development 
in the future. If land is to be allotted to individuals it should be given 
on specific conditions, such as no right of sale or mortgage and the state 
to have the right to organize collectives when it so desires. To give the. 
right of sale or mortgage will result in the building up of large estates. 
This, as well as speculation in land, has to be avoided. The parcel of 
land allotted should not be too small to be uneconomic for a family and 
not too large to convert the holder into a landlord subsisting on the 
labour of others. The size can be fixed after local enquiry. In allotting 
land, preference should be given to Assam-bom people and promising 
immigrants should then be welcomed. 
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The present line system seems to me obviously a transitional affair 
which cannot continue as such for long. To remove it suddenly and 
leave the field open to unrestricted immigration would result in produc- 
ing all manner of entanglements and future problems. To keep it as 
it is seems to me undesirable. The principle is bad and we cannot 
encourage it in India. It is also bad to confine immigrants in a parti- 
cular area and so prevent them from being assimilated by the people 
of the province. This results in increasing separatism and hostility be- 
tween adjoining areas, and a terribly difficult problem is created for 
future generations. The very basis of immigration must be the assimi- 
lation of the immigrant. If he remains an alien and an outsider, he is 
a disrupting force in the body politic. From a sociological point of view 
it is admitted now that it is dangerous even to keep colonies of criminals 
apart, as they deteriorate when they are removed from the healthy in- 
fluences of normal social life. They concentrate on their criminality. 

The Assamese, however, fear that, instead of assimilating the immi- 
grants, they might be assimilated by them, as they come in such vast 
numbers. Some comments in the last Census Report, where the immi- 
grants from eastern Bengal are compared to a “mass movement of a 
large body of ants”, have produced a powerful impression on the mind 
of the Assamese, and they fear a suppression and almost an extinction 
of their culture, language, and individuality. Though there is some rea- 
son for this apprehension, I think it is exaggerated. Culture and indivi- 
duality in a people do not depend entirely on numbers, but on some- 
thing more vital. Even small minorities, enveloped by alien and hostile 
peoples, have retained their culture, language, and individuality, and even 
intensified them. If the Assamese have this vital element in them, as 
I believe they have, they will not be affected much by large bodies of 
immigrants coming in. They will influence the latter far more than they 
will be influenced by them, especially as the immigrants are likely to be 
of a lower cultural level. 

But still, as I have said, it would be undesirable to have unchecked 
immigration without a plan or system. Under a planned development the 
possible dangers will be avoided and the wealth of Assam will grow and 
the Assamese people will prosper, while at the same time affording scope 
for immigrants to come in and so gradually to establish an equilibrium 
between Assam and the adjoining provinces. 

The tea gardens cover a good part of Assam, and the province might 
indeed be called the land of tea. I passed by innumerable such gardens, 
especially in upper Assam, and they had a prosperous look about them. 
A tea garden can be judged to some extent from its external appearance, 
and I must say that most of these gardens in the upper valley looked 
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clean and efficient, more so than the gardens I had seen some years ago 
in Ceylon. The bushes were neat and close together, and their surfaces 
formed an unbroken and uniform expanse. 

But the shine of the shoe is not the test of its fit or the comfort it 
gives to the wearer. I suppose the garden labourers are not looked upon 
as the wearers of the shoe in question. But I was more interested in 
them than in the quality of the tea produced or the dividends of the 
companies. And the look of these labourers, men and women, was not 
good and their complaints were many. Some progress has been made, 
in law at least, from the days when these workers were indentured coolies 
and practically in bondage. But, in effect, I doubt if the change has 
made material difference to their lives. They had a hunted look about 
them, and fear peeped out of their eyes. They were poor, of course. 

They have nO organization and are not allowed to have any. I am 
told that outsiders are not encouraged to go to them or to their lines, 
and they live more or less secluded lives. They have been given special 
representation in the provincial assembly, but the measure of their help- 
lessness is this, that their so-called representatives represent the interests 
of their employers and always side with them. They dare not elect the 
people of their choice. This is a deplorable state of affairs, and to remedy 
this utter helplessness is far more important than some paternal legisla- 
tion to remove minor grievances. The employers themselves should 
realize that these primitive labour methods cannot continue, and even 
their own interests require that labour should be made more self-reliant. 

I think the immediate need is for a proper enquiry to be carried out 
into labour conditions, and the provincial assembly might well appoint 
a committee for this purpose, which should go thoroughly into the 
matter. I hope the employers will cooperate with such a committee and 
give it every facility. Facilities for labour organizations should also be 
given and, as such organizations grow up, they should be recognized and 
encouraged. 

I might add that, so far as I was concerned, I had some facilities given 
to me by the tea garden authorities to meet the labourers. The tea 
planters were courteous to me in this and other matters, and I am grate- 
ful to them. Large crowds of workers met me at meetings and by the 
wayside, but during my rush tour I had no time to go deeply into their 
problems. 

I was surprised to learn that the tea companies paid exceedingly little 
in the way of revenues to the state for the land occupied by them. 
They pay far less than the ordinary agriculturist. Why this particular 
favour should be shown to them I do not know. It seems unfair to the 
state and to the agriculturists. 
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Vast tracts in Assam are included in the excluded and partially excluded 
areas. 2 The people living here are cut off from the rest of India, and 
we know little about them. Curiously enough, the Government of 
India Act of 1935 has widened the gap and made them still more un- 
approachable. And yet no people in India require more helpful sympathy 
and cooperation from their countrymen than these tribal folk and 
others who live, cut off from us, in these areas. I like these people and 
feel drawn to them, and I hope the Congress organization and our pro- 
vincial assemblies will do everything in their power to remove their 
disabilities and to encourage education and industry among them. Here 
also investigation is needed. Some of the tribal people I met were 
obviously intelligent and, given the right education and encouragement, 
would go ahead. 

Apart from the tea plantations and oil, modern industry is hardly in 
evidence in Assam. At Dhubri there is a match factory belonging to 
the Swedish Match Trust, and this has gained an unenviable notoriety 
during the past year because of a lock-out and strike. This strike and 
lock-out lasted for nearly a year, and this long-drawn-out struggle is itself 
evidence of the deep feeling of grievance among the workers, who had 
continued their struggle despite hunger and destitution. Their demands 
were reasonable. It is bad enough that the workers should be starved 
into submission anywhere, but it is worse that powerful foreign trusts, 
trying to cloak themselves under the garb of swadeshi, should thus ex- 
ploit their workers in India. I think it should be made perfectly clear 
that the Congress strongly disapproves of this and will try to put an end 
to it when it has the chance to do so. 

There is obviously room for the development of industry in Assam, 
both cottage and large-scale. Weaving is widespread, and every middle- 
class girl has a loom. An essential part of her training consists in the 
practical knowledge of weaving. Efforts to teach cottage industries to 
Harijans and tribal people have met with success, and these could easily 
be widely extended with excellent results. I saw an efficient little school 
and ashram run for this purpose by the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
The work was limited in scope for lack of funds. 

What large-scale industries can be developed in Assam, I am not com- 
petent to say. Paper making is evidently one of them, for the forests 

2. Where there was an enclave or a definite tract of country inhabited by a com- 
pact tribal population it was classified as an excluded area; and where the tribal 
population was less homogeneous, but was still undeveloped and substantial in 
number, it was classified as a partially excluded area. On 1 April 1937, the 
Naga hills district, the north-east frontier tract, the Lushai hills, and the 
North Cachar hills were declared as excluded areas within the province of Assam. 
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run wild with bamboos and other plants which are said to be good for 
the purpose. I was surprised to learn that the tea-planters import their 
wooden cases for tea from abroad, mostly from Japan, and a vast num- 
ber of such cases are used. There is a plentiful supply of good wood at 
their very doorstep, and, with suitable machinery, all the wooden cases 
required can be produced locally with advantage to the province and to 
the tea industry. 

At Digboi one sees the familiar iron derricks against the skyline, and 
they announce to the visitor that he is entering an outpost of the great 
empire of oil. The Assam Oil Company is associated with the Burma 
Oil Company, and the two together are parts of the Shell combine. 
This accumulated wealth of past ages is being pumped out at Digboi, 
but Assam, the owner of this wealth, hardly profits, for the royalties go 
to the central revenues of India. This is unfair to the people of Assam, 
and there is an agitation against it which seems to me to be justified. 
The price of petrol is higher in Assam than in Calcutta or elsewhere. 
This remarkable example of capitalist economy was in evidence in Burma 
also. Burmese or Assamese petrol is cheaper in London than in the 
country which produces it, where the oil is pumped and refined. 

And so goodbye to the valley of the Brahmaputra, and across the forests 
and over the hills to Silchar and Sylhet in the Surma valley. 

7. In the Surma Valley 1 


As I journeyed from one valley to another, the railway crept along (for 
it went very slowly) between thick forests on either side; almost impe- 
netrable, so they seemed. They came right up to the railway line, leav- 
ing only a narrow passage grudgingly for us to pass through. Their 
million eyes seemed to look down with disdain on this human effort, and 
were full of the hostility of the forest against man, who had dared so 
much against it, and cleared it to enlarge his domain. Their thousand 
mouths were agape with the desire to swallow him and his works. 

The call of the jungle and the mountain has always been strong within 
me, a dweller of cities and of plains though I am, and I gazed at these 
forests and jungles, fascinated, and wondered what myriad forms of life 
and what tragedy they hid in their darknesses. Bountiful nature, or nature 
red in tooth and claw — was it much worse in these forest recesses than 

1 9 December 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 21 December 1937. Reprinted 

in The Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 184-188. 
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in the cities and the dwelling-places of men and women? A wild animal 
kills for food to satisfy his hunger. He does not kill for sport or for 
the pleasure of killing. The fierce fights of the jungle are individual 
fights, not the mass murder that man calls war; there is no wholesale 
destruction by bomb and poison gas. The comparison seemed to be 
all in favour of the forest and the wild animals. 

So I thought as I watched the passing jungles. Gatherings of people 
at small stations, and many tribal folk with gracious gifts of fruit and 
flowers and cloth, woven by themselves, and fresh milk came to wel- 
come me. Bright-eyed Naga children gave me garlands to wear. Some 
of these tribal people pressed some money on me also, copper and ni- 
ckel coins for Congress work, they said. And I felt ashamed and hum- 
bled before their clear gaze, full of faith and affection. What of the 
cities with their selfishness and intrigues and money-grabbing? 

And so to our destination and big crowds and rousing welcomes and 
Bande Mataram shouted vigorously to the skies. A motor journey 
through the villages with crowds and welcome everywhere, and on to 
Silchar. The audience at the meeting there seemed to be bigger than 
what I had been told the population of the city was. Probably many 
people came from the villages. 

For three days I rushed about the valley, chiefly in the Sylhet dis- 
trict. As in the Assam valley, the roads were generally bad and a pro- 
digious number of ferries had to be crossed. But the charm and beauty 
of the passing scenery held me and made me forget the roads, and the 
warmth of the welcome from all manner of people sent a glow to my 
heart. 

Sylhet was definitely Bengal. The language proclaimed it, so also 
the zamindari tenants who came, and of whom a large number were 
Muslims. And yet it had much in common with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra; tea gardens with their unhappy and helpless-looking 
labourers, excluded areas with tribal people. It was Bengal, but it seem- 
ed to possess a definite individuality of its own, hard to define, but 
something that was in the air. 

I was gratified by the enthusiasm for the Congress which the masses 
showed, an enthusiasm shared by the Muslims as well as the Hindus, 
and even by the tribal people. Obviously good work had been done 
there in the past and the harvest was promising. It was pleasing also 
to find earnest workers in all parts of the district. Sylhet has a good 
number of them and the human material they deal with is also good. 
Much, therefore, can be expected of Sylhet. Unfortunately, some local 
disputes have marred the good work, but these cannot be allowed to 
continue. The cause is greater than the individual, and the worker who 
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does not realize this has failed to learn the first lesson of a Congress- 
man. But I have confidence in Sylhet, in its people, and in its Con- 
gress workers, earnest and keen as they are and with a record of sacri- 
fice for the cause behind them. And so, as I was leaving Sylhet and 
was asked for a message, I said, “Go ahead, Sylhet!” 

In the Bhanubil area of Sylhet I came across a large number of 
Manipuris. Hundreds of charkhas, with Manipuri women and girls ply- 
ing the wheel, sat there in ordered array to welcome me, and their men- 
folk and charming children stood by. I was surprised and pleased to see 
these Manipuris and delighted to learn of the brave part they had taken 
in the civil disobedience movement'. They had also had an economic 
no-tax movement of their own some years ago, when an attempt was 
made to enhance their rents. 

Here were entirely new people, new to me, and so different from all 
others I had seen in India. How little we know of our own country 
and her children! Their features were Mongoloid, they resembled some- 
what the Burmese. Indeed, the resemblances to the Burmese were 
many, and included the dress of their womenfolk. They were extra- 
ordinarily neat and clean-looking, and the young girls, with the laughter 
lurking in their eyes, had quite a smart modem look. The children 
were charming, with their hair over their foreheads cut short and arran- 
ged neatly in front. These fascinating people were peasant folk with 
little or no education, good spinners and weavers, taking pride in them- 
selves. They were all Vaishnavas by religion, but even here some Bur- 
mese customs had crept in and, as I was told, their marriages could be 
dissolved. 

In the hills between the two valleys there lies the state of Manipur, 
which is the centre of these people, and from there this Bhanubil 
branch had migrated some generations back. When did the original 
stock come from Burma or elsewhere, I wondered. They were called 
backward, I suppose, and yet with education and opportunity, what 
could not be done with this attractive and intelligent-looking people? 

In Sylhet I came across many Muslim fishermen, who complained to 
me that they were treated as social outcastes and as a kind of depres- 
sed class by their own co-religionists. 

In Sylhet also many Nagas from the surrounding hills came to visit 
me with greetings and gifts. And from them and others I heard a 
story which India ought to know and to cherish. It was the story of 
a young woman of their tribe belonging to the Kabui clan in the Naga 
hills. She was of the priestly class and she had the unique opportu- 
nity among her people to receive some education in a mission school, 
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where she reached the ninth or tenth class. Gaidilieu 2 was her name 
and she was about nineteen, six years ago, when civil disobedience blaz- 
ed over the length and breadth of India. News of Gandhi and the 
Congress reached her in her hill abode and found an echo in her heart. 
She dreamed of freedom for her people and an ending of the galling 
restrictions they suffered from, and she raised the banner of independ- 
ence and called her people to rally round it. Perhaps she thought, 
rather prematurely, that the British Empire was fading out. But that 
empire still functioned effectively and aggressively and it took venge- 
ance on her and her people. Many villages were burnt and destroyed 
and this heroic girl was captured and sentenced to transportation for 
life. And now she lies in some prison in Assam, wasting her bright 
young womanhood in dark cells and solitude. Six years she has been 
there. What torment and suppression of spirit they have brought to 
her, who in the pride of her youth dared to challenge an empire! She 
can roam no more in the hill country through the forest glades, or sing 
in the fresh crisp air of the mountains. This wild young thing sits 
cabined in darkness, with a few yards, may be, of space in the daytime, 
eating her fiery heart out in desolation and confinement. And India does 
not even know of this brave child of her hills, with the free spirit of 
the mountains in her. But her own people remember their Gaidilieu 
Rani and think of her with love and pride. And a day will come when 
India also will remember her and cherish her, and bring her out of her 
prison cell. 

But our so-called provincial autonomy will not help in bringing about 
this release. More is needed. For the excluded areas are outside the 
ken of our provincial ministries, and, strange to say, they are even more 
cut off from us now than they were before the advent of provincial 
autonomy. Even questions about Gaidilieu were not allowed to be put 
in the Assam Assembly. So we progress to Swaraj through the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 

Darkness had set in and my tour was approaching its appointed end. 
We reached Habibganj late in the evening and, after the meeting there, 
hurried on to Shaistaganj to catch our train. The crescent moon hung 
over the horizon, with the silvery brightness gone and looking gloomy 
and yellow. I thought of the past twelve days with all their quick 
movement and crowds and enthusiasm, and it all seemed like a dream 
that was over. And I thought of Gaidilieu, the Rani, sitting in her pri- 
son cell. What thoughts were hers, what regrets, what dreams? 

2. (b. 1919); joined the Kabui agitation in 1930 for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Naga rule; arrested in 1932 and sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment; released after independence on Jawaharlal’s initiative. 
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1. The National and the Red Flags 1 


Dear Comrade, 

Reference is sometimes made to us about the use of the red flag at Con- 
gress meetings. Occasionally unseemly incidents have also taken place in 
this connection. I have previously expressed myself in public whenever 
such an incident has taken place but I should like to make the position 
clear for the guidance of Congressmen. 

The red flag has, for a hundred years or more, been the flag of the 
workers all over the world and nearly all workers' organizations have 
adopted it in various countries. It represents the struggles and sacrifices 
of the workers as well as the conception of the unity of the workers all 
over the world. As such it is entitled to our respect, and a workers' 
organization, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at its functions. 

But so far as the Congress is concerned our flag is the national tri- 
colour. During its short life of half a generation it has already become 
a symbol to us all, including workers and peasants, of freedom and nation- 
al unity and solidarity. It represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of 
the Indian people striving for freedom and the honour of the nation. 
And because of that so many of our comrades have braved suffering and 
prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that flag 
displayed and the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down- 
trodden villager. That flag has become wrapped up in our minds with 
so much that we value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy 
to that flag hurts us vitally and we resent the insult to the nation's 
honour. We cannot tolerate any such discourtesy or insult from 
whomsoever it might come. 

For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress functions it 
is this flag which must be displayed. Between it and the red flag or any 
other flag there can be or should be no rivalry. If workers' organisations 
join a Congress procession or a Congress meeting, it is open to them to 
have their own flags or banners. But any such flag must not dominate 
the scene or seek equality at such functions with the national flag. At 


1. Circular letter to provincial Congress committees, 26 April 1937. Home (Poli- 
tical) File No. 4/15/37, National Archives of India. 
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all Congress functions it is the national flag that must dominate the 
scene. I trust that these directions will be borne in mind by all and 
no one will countenance any act which may be construed as lessening the 
honour and dignity and importance of a flag that has become so dear to 
us during these many years of struggle and conflict. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. The Honour of the National Flag 1 


Two recent incidents have occurred, in Simla and near Poona, when the 
national flag was pulled down by some persons. These incidents have, 
perhaps, no larger significance and were caused by the folly of individuals. 
But, nevertheless, they were viewed with pain and resentment. For our 
flag is dear to us and has become a symbol of our freedom and the 
nation's honour. 

It should be clearly understood that we can and will tolerate nothing 
that tends to dishonour the national flag. 

The way to react to these incidents is to use this flag all the more and 
I am glad that the people of Simla did so. 

In particular, I would suggest that all Congress organizations should 
revert to our old practice to have the national flag unfurling ceremony 
regularly on the morning of the last Sunday every month. 

Reports of these ceremonies should be sent to the office of the All 
India Congress Committee. 


1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 June 1937. The Hindustan Times, 26 
June 1937. 
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3. To G. Satyanarayana 1 

Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 2 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter 3 of the 5th August. 
For most of this time I was away from Allahabad. I have read this 
letter and the correspondence you have sent me with some astonishment. 
For a conflict to arise on such an issue is highly undesirable. It is 
obviously not possible in such matters to lay down hard and fast rules. 
Much has to depend on the good sense of our workers and of the people 
concerned. 

In regard to the red flag, I have stated the Congress position as clearly 
as I could. The Congress, as such, has nothing to do with the red flag. 
We can only recognise one flag, that is the national flag, which is the 
emblem of Indian freedom and independence. Any person who tries 
to lessen the significance of the national flag in the eyes of the public, 
does injury to our cause. You know that this flag question is an im- 
portant question between us and the British Government. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to lay the greatest stress on the national flag. 

The red flag has a certain definite significance connected with labour 
and international socialism. Many of us appreciate that and respect the 
flag. But any attempt to push the red flag in India inevitably, to some 
extent, conflicts with the national flag, especially in purely Cdngress func- 
tions. This is the background of our policy. Also, it must be remem- 
bered that in rural areas we cannot have a confusion of flags. The 
peasants get puzzled. They have already got used to our national flag 
and we should spread this among them as much as we can. 

At the same time, if special organisations bring their flags in a public 
procession, ordinarily they should be given freedom to do so. But they 
must take a subordinate place in a procession. The difficulty comes in 
when some people insist on taking out the red flag in a particular way 
in a Congress procession; they do something which they have no right to. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-73/1937, pp. 3-5, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1911); a Congressman of West Godavari district; organised Congress Socia- 
list Party in the district, 1937-39; later joined Communist Party; member, Tamil 
Nadu Assembly, 1952-57. 

3. He had written that, as the Ellore Town Congress Committee had not allowed 
some associations to observe the Tilak Day and the Congress ministry formation 
day on 1 August 1937 with red flags, two separate meetings had been held by 
Congressmen on that day. 
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At the same time to veto the use of any other flags always, in Congress 
gatherings and processions, is also an excessive use of authority and leads 
to friction. The real question that faces us is what flag has got to be 
pushed by us with all our strength in India today. The answer is that 
it is the national flag. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Chandra Badan Shukla' 


Allahabad 
September 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I have received your letter of the 20th. I have been out of Allahabad, 
hence the delay in answering. I am glad that you have written to me 
and placed many further facts before me regarding the incidents in 
Ahmedabad on the day of my arrival. 1 2 I did not think then that any 
personal affront to me was intended by anybody, but I did think that a 
deliberate attempt was made to push aside the national flag by those 
who were bearing the red flag. I also thought that in the attempt to do 
so, the carefully made arrangements for the procession were upset by 
surging crowds. I gave expression, therefore, to my views on this sub- 
ject because I felt that such behaviour would lead to resentment against 
the red flag and its supporters. I have seen this resentment growing up 
in many parts of India and I have noticed it with great regret though 1 
think that the red flag, as the flag of the workers and of international 
socialism, should find a growing place in Indian public life. Inevitably, 
the national flag is and must remain the dominant flag in India because 
it represents the struggle for independence which is the primary issue 
before us. It is the national flag that opposes the Union Jack in India 
and all that the Union Jack represents in the way of imperialism. There- 
fore anything that lessens the value of the national flag is injurious to 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-10(i)/1937, pp. 55-57, N.M.M.L. 

2. At the Ahmedabad station on 16 September 1937, Jawaharlal was reported to 
have been surrounded by a group of people who waved red flags in front of 
him and upset the arrangements for welcoming him. C.B. Shukla, one of the 
organizers of the procession of workers carrying red flags, explained to Jawaharlal 
that they had gathered to welcome him and not to create trouble as suggested 
by the press. 
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the larger cause. Indirectly it helps the Union Jack. It is obvious that 
the red flag cannot take the place of the Union Jack in India but the 
national flag can and will do so. At the same time the red flag has 
an important place from the workers' point of view and from the point 
of view of our international contacts with workers and socialism. I do 
not think there is any reason why it should come into conflict with the 
national flag. Unfortunately many incidents have happened in recent 
months when attempts have been made by over-zealous supporters of the 
red flag to push it into prominence so as to overshadow or even oust the 
national flag at a number of places. This has given rise to resentment 
because the national flag has come to mean a great deal to a large num- 
ber of people in this country. My fear is that if such unfortunate inci- 
dents continue, the red flag will become very unpopular in India and 
there will be a reaction against it, and it may be that it will bring about 
conflicts which are wholly unnecessary and undesirable. I do not want 
this to happen and I want people to realise the consequences of their 
acts in the larger sphere. People think too much of their local problems 
and conflicts. I have inevitably to think more from an all-India point 
of view. That is why I have taken the trouble to write repeatedly in 
the press on the subject. 

I feel however that in our rural areas the red flag has no background 
and is likely to create confusion only. For the last seventeen or eighteen 
years we have been trying to educate the peasantry into understanding 
the national flag and they have got to know it at last. It has become a 
source of strength to them and one finds it in most villages. To produce 
confusion in their minds about this flag is to undo the work of these 
eighteen years. To illustrate this confusion I gave the instance of a 
kisan's reaction to it on one occasion. This was not meant, obviously, 
to ridicule the red flag but to point out how others may ridicule it or 
misunderstand it. 

Regarding the incident at Ahmedabad, I am sorry that any words of 
mine should have been tom out of their context and used in a sense 
not intended by me. I am sorry also that any workers or others who 
had come to greet me should feel that I had treated them harshly. 
That surely could not be my intention. 

I have explained above, as I have done previously, my attitude to the 
red flag and to the national flag. Whenever occasion arises I shall ex- 
plain still further because I want to remove all conflicts between the 

3. Referring to the incident near the railway station on his arrival there on 16 
September, Jawaharlal had said that he was pained at the sight of the people 
trying to thrust the red flag in his face. He had warned them that such 
rudeness would be ruinous to their cause. 
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two, so that the red flag may find a proper place in India to represent 
the great causes which are associated with it. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to issue press statements about 
what happened in Ahmedabad. To do so I would have to find out from 
the various newspapers what has been said and this is a troublesome 
undertaking. But if you consider it necessary, you can give publicity to 
this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
lawaharlal Nehru 


5. To Hari Prasad Desai 1 

Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 2 

I have just received your letter. I am sorry to leam that the red flag 
incident at Ahmedabad and what I said about it have been misinter- 
preted. I thought I had made the position quite clear. There was no 
question of my insulting the red flag as I respect it and I do not want 
anyone to insult it. It is an international symbol of great significance 
and has behind it the love and respect of vast numbers of people in 
the world. It represents the solidarity of the working class and the hope 
of international socialism. As a socialist I must respect the red flag. 
It is indeed owing to my desire to avoid conflicts between the red flag 
and the national flag that I have repeatedly made statements on this 
question. In India today the dominant flag in our struggle for indepen- 
dence must necessarily be the national flag which represents it. Anyone 
who lessens the significance of this does a disservice to the cause of 
independence. The sentiment for the national flag is rightly deep and 
widespread and any opposition to it leads to resentment which is likely 
to lessen the respect for the red flag and bring about hostility between 
them which will ultimately injure the red flag. This fact must be borne 
in mind. It is because of this that I have deprecated all aggressive uses 
of the red flag. At the same time I think it is undesirable for any per- 
son to run down the red flag, or to show any disrespect to it. 

1 A.I.C.C. File No. G-9/1937-38, p. 21, N.M.M.L. 

2 Secretary, Mill Kamdar Union, Ahmedabad; he had written that some Congress- 
men and workers in Gujarat were using Jawaharlal’s remarks about the red flag 
to deride left forces and condemn their flag. 
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I have already written on this subject to others who enquired from 
me. I do not think that there is any point of my issuing a press state- 
ment as I have not come across many press comments. But it is open 
to you to give publicity to my letter if you so desire it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To Press Kamgar Union, Bombay 1 


Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I have your letter of the 23rd September conveying to me a resolution 2 
of your managing committee. That resolution must have been based 
on incomplete reports of what I said or did. Numerous incidents have 
come to my notice of conflicts between the red flag and the national 
flag. I have tried my best to avoid these conflicts because I have felt 
that if they continue, the red flag will be disliked and objected to by 
large numbers of our countrymen who honour the national flag. I have 
therefore laid stress that a display of the red flag in a spirit of hostility 
to the national flag must be avoided. I have always stated that the red 
flag is entitled to respect as the symbol of the workers and of international 
socialism. It wcfuld be unfortunate if this symbol was brought into dis- 
repute in India by needless aggressiveness and hostility on the part of its 
supporters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-9/1937-38, p. 17, N.M.M.L. 

2. They had deplored Jawaharlal’s reaction to the red flag at Ahmedabad station 
as “an insult to the flag of the workers of the world/' 
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7. To B.N. Prasad' 


Allahabad 
November 10, 1937 


Dear Dr. Prasad, 1 2 

I have just received your letter which, as you say, you have written at th 
instance of the higher authorities of the university. I am glad you have 
made the position clear. 

I was asked some weeks back by the students of the Sir P.C. Banerp 
hostel to hoist the national flag on their hostel building. Previously I 
had taken part in this ceremony in the Holland Hall and the Kayastha 
Pathshala hostel at the invitation of both, the authorities and the stu- 
dents there.' I was not aware at the time, or till today, of the fine dis- 
tinction between recognised hostels and hostels which are university build- 
ings. I made that clear to the students who approached me and they 
assured me on the point. Even so I wanted them to excuse me as I 
had no time to spare and I did not see the point of my going to every 
hostel for the flag-hoisting ceremony. Since then they have come to 
me repeatedly and at last I agreed to go, fixing Nov. 12th at 5 p m. tor 
the purpose. Before I did so I enquired again if the authorities had 
been approached and I was assured that they had been informed and 

were agreeable. .... , . , . „ 

In view of what you have written now it is obvious that I cannot go 

to the hostel for this or any other like purpose. It would be improper 
for me to go there or anywhere by the backdoor, as it were, and with 
the disapproval of those in authority. Will you kindly inform the stu- 
dents of your hostel of this so that they might put an end to the arrange- 
ments that were being made? 

I should like to add that the resolution of the executive council or 
the university, 3 to which you have drawn my attention, seems to me ‘a 
very unhappy one. The executive council seems to be oblivious of what 
is happening in India, what changes have taken place, what millions of 
our countrymen feel and passionately desire to achieve, what even the 
students under their charge are or seek to be. The council appears to 
think and live in a narrow space bounded by the government and the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-9/1937-38, pp. 39-40, N.M.M.L. 

2. An eminent mathematician; at that time superintendent, P.C. Banerp hostel, 

University of Allahabad. . . 

3. The resolution passed on 22 October 1937 read: “. . . as the form of the national 
flag has not yet been discussed and decided upon by the government and the 
legislatures, it is not meet and proper for an academic body like the University 
to associate itself with a flag-hoisting ceremony.” 
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legislatures, and even so it does not realise that the government itself 
has changed. 

So far as I am concerned, I have made it clear that we want to avoid 
any kind of a conflict over the flag. We want it to be accepted and 
honoured willingly by all. We do not want to create a situation which 
might be embarrassing to the university authorities. But we do expect 
every Indian to show courtesy to the flag and I must say that the attitude 
of the university executive council comes perilously near to showing it 
discourtesy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. The National Flag 1 


I see this flag in your hands. It is spreading in all villages and homes. 
It has been in our country for some years. But there are many things 
behind it. 

What does the flag indicate? 

It consists of three colours. It represents our vast country from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, as also all castes and communities in India 
who call themselves Indians and sons of this soil. This tri coloured na- 
tional flag of ours is the symbol of our unity, independence and sacrifices. 
So we must take it to every home in India. 

It was made in consultation with all the communities. I don't want to 
differentiate between the various communities represented by the colours. 
It is the symbol of unity among all communities. It is the flag of our 
independence. It reminds us of our fight for freedom as also our unity. 
India is a vast country with so many communities living therein. Until 
the advent of this flag* twenty years back, we were weak and shattered. 
When we learnt that strength lay in unity, this flag came to the fore- 
front. Though it is only twenty years old as yet, I want it to reach 
every home in India. It has given us strength and when we hold it 
aloft, we feel as one with the millions in the fight for independence. 
It has given us courage and hope. It has also given us a sense of unity. 

1. Speech at the flag-hoisting ceremony at the U.P. Political Conference held at 
Harduaganj in Aligarh district on 30 December 1937. From The Hindustan 
Times , 31 December 1937. 
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The combination of the three colours, saffron, white and green, is a 
grand one and it makes it probably the most beautiful of all the flags in 
the world. But we don’t revere it for its colours. We cannot tolerate any 
insult to it. We don’t want to show disrespect to other peoples’ flags 
and cannot tolerate disrespect to ours. 

All countries of the world have their flags. England also has its own. 
Let it rise as high as possible in England or anywhere else where they want 
to take it, but let Britain not hoist it on our country. I have often heard 
you raising voices "down with the Union Jack and such things. We 
should not say so. It is beneath our dignity and honour to do so. 

There is one more flag which we see being taken out. It is the red 
flag. This is the flag of no country, but of the poor, downtrodden and 
oppressed, all over the world. A lot of blood has been spilled over it, 
too. So I revere it and we should all respect it, but we cannot carry 
two flags at the same place and time. That will confuse us. It might 
even lead to differences among us, so we must keep only our tricoloured 
national flag. Those who are trying to take this red flag to villages are 
not doing a proper thing. That diminishes the strength behind the 
national movement for freedom. No flag other than this national flag 
can fight against British imperialism. I, therefore, request everybody that 
this flag alone should be taken to the people. It is a very valuable 
asset. When I stand under it, my honour increases and I get more 
strength, but I don’t want it to be in the hands or over the heads of 
those who don’t deserve it and won’t show it the respect due to it. 

There is one more flag which is seen in cities, but has not yet reached 
the villages. It is the green flag of the Muslim League. As I have said 
already, we are not to show dishonour or disrespect to anybody’s flag. 
The same applies to this flag. What we should do is to try to increase 
the popularity of our flag by putting in more service and sacrifice. 

This flag of the Muslim League has come to the fore only during the 
last three or four months. What is its necessity? Why should there 
be separate flags for Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Sikhs? Why all 
this collection of flags, like those in Prayag, that won’t help in our work? 
If every community has its own separate flag, that will show our disunity 
and differences, not unity, while the purpose of a flag is to unite. 

Our tricolour is the flag of all the communities combined and not of any 
one community. It is recognized as the flag of the whole nation by all 
Hindus, Muslims and others. But there are a few Muslims who raise 
communal cries and want our differences to continue and it is they who 
have raised a separate flag. 

We should also remember that when we take up the national flag, 
it presupposes that we are not to indulge in any underhand or mean 
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action. When you take up this flag no such action can be tolerated. 
Remember, this flag has been the emblem of our nonviolent struggle for 
independence. We should not think that our fight has ended with the 
formation of Congress ministries in seven provinces. Our fight is for 
removing hunger and unemployment of our masses. Some people want 
us to forget these problems, but we cannot, if we stand united under this 
flag. 


9. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
January 9, 1938 

My dear Krishna, 

I have read what you say about the independence demonstration. I am 
afraid it is hardly possible for me to send you a speech for the occasion 
but I shall send you a message. 2 Probably you have already got the inde- 
pendence pledge which we used first in 1930. This pledge is a very 
long one and the last paragraph does not apply now as it refers to civil 
disobedience. We have, therefore, shortened the pledge for this year. 
The whole of the first paragraph of the original pledge is incorporated 
and a short second paragraph is added. 3 I shall send this on to you. 

About flags, I think you should concentrate on the Congress tricolour 
flag, as this is the symbol of our independence struggle. It does not 
matter of course if separate organisations participating in the demonstra- 
tion bring red flags but so far as we are concerned, at this particular 
meeting or demonstration, the national flag is most significant. There 
has been some controversy in India over this question. The general 
attitude taken up by me has been to avoid any conflict and to stress 
the national flag. Trade unions often use the red flag and that is right. 
But in the rural areas the red flag has no significance here, no historical 
background, and it produces confusion in the peasant’s mind. He cannot 
understand two flags and he has got used td the national flag everywhere. 
In India today symbolically the conflict is between the national flag and 
the Union Jack, and anything that confuses this issue lessens the signifi- 
cance of the national flag. I have therefore emphasised that in rural areas 
the national flag only should be used. It is, in fact, in universal use. 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See post, section 11, item 21. 

3. See p. 400. 
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Another difficulty has arisen by the attempt made by the Muslim League 
to push their communal flag. In all these considerations I think we 
should lay the greatest stress on the national flag. But, as I have said, 
labour and such like organisations can of course display their own parti- 
cular flags and standards. 

Since I wrote to you last the situation has developed here in the wrong 
direction and I am greatly distressed at various events that are happen- 
ing. I am afraid I cannot write to you at length but it is clear that 
many vital matters will have to be decided at the Haripura Congress. I 
do not know at all what I shall do after the Congress. My own inclina- 
tion is not to take up any burden of office or even executive responsibility 
so far as the top executive of the Congress is concerned. Subhas Bose 
has to face an extraordinarily difficult situation than any I had to 
face. I should like to help him of course in every way; but how to do 
this effectively is the problem. 

Unfortunately I shall have no rest before the Congress session. I am 
going off to the frontier again soon. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 
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THE RASHTRAPATI 


1. To Padmaja Naidu 1 


Allahabad 

5.10.37 


Bebee dear, 

This morning I returned from Lucknow. As an after-dinner exercise I 
have written the enclosed essay. 2 Do what you like with it. I have not 
got it typed here as I did not want to show it to anybody here, including 
Upadhyaya. I have not sufficient energy or time to type it myself. I 
would rather you did not tell others that I wrote it for this would take 
the bloom off. It might be worthwhile to send it for publication some- 
where. Why not try The Modern Review? But as I have said, do what 
you like. 

I shall soon go off on my perpetual tours. On the 9th I leave 
Allahabad. 


10th 


Delhi 


11th, 12th, 13th 
14th, 15th, 16th 
18th, 19th 


Punjab, ending up with Lahore 
Peshawar etc. 

Bijnor etc. 

Allahabad 
Leave Allahabad 
Santiniketan 
Calcutta 


20th 

24th 

25th 


26-lst Nov. 

Then probably Assam 
Love, 


and Surma valley for ten days. 


Jawahar 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See the succeeding item. 
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2. The Rashtrapati 1 

by Chanakya 


Rashtrapati Jawaharlal ki Jai . 2 The Rashtrapati looked up as he passed 
swiftly through the waiting crowds, his hands went up and were joined 
together in salute, and his pale hard face was lit up by a smile. It was 
a warm personal smile and the people who saw it responded to it im- 
mediately and smiled and cheered in return. 

The smile passed away and again the face became stem and sad, 
impassive in the midst of the emotion that it had roused in the multitude. 
Almost it seemed that the smile and the gesture accompanying it had 
little reality behind them; they were just tricks of the trade to gain the 
goodwill of the crowds whose darling he had become. Was it so? 

Watch him again. There is a great procession and tens of thousands 
of persons surround his car and cheer him in an ecstasy of abandonment. 
He stands on the seat of the car, balancing himself rather well, straight 
and seemingly tall, like a god, serene and unmoved by the seething multi- 
tude. Suddenly there is that smile again, or even a merry laugh, and 
the tension seems to break and the crowd laughs with him, not knowing 
what it is laughing at. He is godlike no longer but a human being 
claiming kinship and comradeship with the thousands who surround him, 
and the crowd feels happy and friendly and takes him to its heart. But 
the smile is gone and the pale stern face is there again. 

Is all this natural or the carefully thought-out trickery of the public 
man? Perhaps it is both and long habit has become second nature now. 
The most effective pose is one in which there seems to be least of posing, 
and Jawaharlal has learnt well to act without the paint and powder of 
the actor. With his seeming carelessness and insouciance, he performs 
on the public stage with consummate artistry. Whither is this going to 
lead him and the country? What is he aiming at with all his apparent 
want of aim? What lies behind that mask of his, what desires, what 
will to power, what insatiate longings? 

1. 5 October 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. Jawaharlal later appended the fol- 
lowing note to this article: “This article was written by Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
it was published anonymously in The Modern Review of Calcutta, November 
1937. ‘Rashtrapati' is a Sanskrit word meaning Head of the State. The title 
is popularly used for President of the Indian National Congress. Chanakya was a 
famous Minister of Chandragupta, who built an empire in north India in the 
fourth century B.C., soon after Alexander's raid on India. Chanakya is the 
prototype of Machiavelli." 

2. Victory to President Jawaharlal. 
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These questions would be interesting in any event, for Jawaharlal is 
a personality which compels interest and attention. But they have a vital 
significance for us, for he is bound up with the present in India, and 
probably the future, and he has the power in him to do great good 
to India or great injury. We must therefore seek answers to these 
questions. 

For nearly two years now he has been President of the Congress and 
some people imagine that he is just a camp-follower in the Working 
Committee of the Congress, suppressed or kept in check by others. And 
yet steadily and persistently he goes on increasing his personal prestige 
and influence both with the masses and with all manner of groups and 
people. He goes to the peasant and the worker, to the zamindar and 
the capitalist, to the merchant and the peddler, to the Brahmin and the 
untouchable, to the Muslim, the Sikh, the Christian and the Jew, to all 
who make up the great variety of Indian life. To all these he speaks 
in a slightly different language, ever seeking to win them over to his 
side. With an energy that is astonishing at his age, he has rushed 
about across this vast land of India, and everywhere he has received 
the most extraordinary of popular welcomes. From the far north to 
Cape Comorin he has gone like some triumphant Caesar passing by, 
leaving a trail of glory and a legend behind him. Is all this for him 
just a passing fancy which amuses him, or some deep design, or the 
play of some force which he himself does not know? Is it his will to 
power, of which he speaks in his Autobiography, that is driving him 
from crowd to crowd and making him whisper to himself: 

“I drew these tides of men into my hands 

and wrote my will across the sky in stars.” 

What if the fancy turn? Men like Jawaharlal, with all their capacity 
for great and good work, are unsafe in democracy. He calls himself a 
democrat and a socialist, and no doubt he does so in all earnestness, 
but every psychologist knows that the mind is ultimately a slave to the 
heart and logic can always be made to fit in with the desires and irre- 
pressible urges of a person. A little twist and Jawaharlal might turn a 
dictator sweeping aside the paraphernalia of a slow-moving democracy. 
He might still use the language and slogans of democracy and socialism, 
but we all know how fascism has fattened on this language and then 
cast it away as useless lumber. 

Jawaharlal is certainly not a fascist, not only by conviction but by 
temperament. He is far too much of an aristocrat for the crudity and 
vulgarity of fascism. His very face and voice tell us that. 
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"Private faces in public places 
are better and nicer than 
public faces in private places.” 

The fascist face is a public face and it is not a pleasant face in 
public or private. Jawaharlal’s face as well as his voice are definitely 
private. There is no mistaking that even in a crowd, and his voice 
at public meetings is an intimate voice which seems to speak to indi- 
viduals separately in a matter-of-fact homely way. One wonders as one 
hears it or sees that sensitive face what lies behind them, what thoughts 
and desires, what strange complexes and repressions, what passions sup- 
pressed and turned to energy, what longings which he dare not acknow- 
ledge even to himself. The train of thought holds him in public speech, 
but at other times his looks betray him, for his mind wanders away to 
strange fields and fancies, and he forgets for a moment his companion 
and holds inaudible converse with the creatures of his brain. Does he 
think of the human contacts he has missed in his life's journey, hard 
and tempestuous as it has been; does he long for them? Or does he 
dream of the future of his fashioning and of the conflicts and triumphs 
that he would fain have? He must know well that there is no resting 
by the way in the path he has chosen, and even triumph itself means 
greater burdens. As Lawrence said to the Arabs: "There could be no 
rest-houses for revolt, no dividend of joy paid out.” Joy may not be 
for him, but something greater than joy may be his, if fate and fortune 
are kind— the fulfilment of a life purpose. 

Jawaharlal cannot become a fascist. And yet he has all the makings 
of a dictator in him— vast popularity, a strong will directed to a well- 
defined purpose, energy, pride, organisational capacity, ability, hardness, 
and, with all his love of the crowd, an intolerance of others and a 
certain contempt for the weak and the inefficient. His flashes of tempfcr 
are well known and even when they are controlled, the curling of the 
lips betrays him. His over-mastering desire to get things done, to sweep 
away what he dislikes and build anew, will hardly brook for long the 
slow processes of democracy. He may keep the husk but he will see 
to it that it bends to his will. In normal times he would be just 
an efficient and successful executive, but in this revolutionary epoch, 
Cae^arism is always at the door, and is it not sensible that Jawaharlal 
might fane y himself as a Caesar? 

Theiein lies danger for Jawaharlal and for India. For it is not through 
Caesarism that India will attain freedom, and though she may prosper 
a little under a benevolent and efficient despotism, she will remain stun- 
ted and the day of the emancipation of her people will be delayed. 
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For two consecutive years Jawaharlal has been President of the Con- 
gress and in some ways he has made himself so indispensable that 
there are many who suggest that he should be elected for a third term. 
But a greater disservice to India and even to Jawaharlal can hardly be 
done. By electing him a third time we shall exalt one man at the 
cost of the Congress and make the people think in terms of Caesarism. 
We shall encourage in Jawaharlal the wrong tendencies and increase his 
conceit and pride. He will become convinced that only he can bear 
this burden or tackle India’s problems. Let us remember that, in spite 
of his apparent indifference to office, he has managed to hold important 
offices in the Congress for the last seventeen years. He must imagine 
that he is indispensable, and no man must be allowed to think so. 
India cannot afford to have him as President of the Congress for a 
third year in succession. 

There is a personal reason also for this. In spite of his brave talk, 
Jawaharlal is obviously tired and stale and he will progressively deteriorate 
if he continues as President. He cannot rest, for he who rides a tiger 
cannot dismount. But we can at least prevent him from going astray 
and from mental deterioration under too heavy burdens and responsi- 
bilities. We have a right to expect good work from him in the future. 
Let us not spoil that and spoil him by too much adulation and praise. 
His conceit is already formidable. It must be checked. We want no 
Caesars. 


3. To Padmaja Naidu 1 

Allahabad 
20 . 10 . 37 

My dear, what am I to write to you? How am I to answer your 
questions? Surely you did not expect me to psycho analyse myself in 
an article, written ostensibly by another for publication? And written 
at the fag end of a tiring day. But your complaint is a deeper one 
and no doubt justified. But it is justified only because you will imagine 
me as something other than I am, something nobler perhaps, more 
mysterious, more complicated. Have I not warned you against that fatal 
error? We expect too much from people and then are disappointed. 
Many things are wrong with me, not only my theoretical knowledge of 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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psychology. That theoretical knowledge is itself a vain delusion. I 
do not possess it and yet I have somehow managed to impress you with 
it. The first thing that you must remember about me is that I have 
a knack of imposing on people (you included, in spite of your insight 
and perception) and I produce in their minds exaggerated notions about 
myself. That knack has stood me in good stead in life. Even in exami- 
nations I usually did far better than others who were my superiors in 
knowledge. In life I have done the same because consciously or un- 
consciously, or both, I always try to create an impression. I succeed 
often enough. And so I have succeeded in impressing you with my 
theoretical knowledge of psychology when as a matter of fact I hardly 
know anything about it. But you are perfectly right in saying that I 
have little sense of intuitive perception. Conceited and self-centred 
people seldom have it. 

Again you are wholly right in saying that I have been a failure in my 
individual relationships— curiously enough there have been singularly few 
such relationships in my life. Perhaps I felt my weakness, or was afraid 
of interfering with my public activities. To find a reason is rather 
silly. Such things just happen because one is made that way. My 
most successful relationships are of a casual variety. I suppose the reason 
for this failure is my incapacity to give. You mention Bapu, but I am 
quite sure that I have not given him anything that was valuable or 
worthwhile. I took much from him; what little I gave was not to him 
as an individual but to him as an abstraction. This is rather vague 
and yet it has a positive meaning. I have been and am one of those 
who take from individuals without giving much in return; if I give at 
all, it is to the group. 

I have begun to discuss myself — I like it, I suppose, and yet it is dis- 
tasteful. Your questions put me on enquiry and the result of the enquiry 
was not a pleasing one. When the sanctuaries are empty, what is there 
to reveal? Out of that barrenness and poverty, what is there to give? 

Perhaps I exaggerate but essentially this is true. I do not think I am 
a secretive individual; I am probably franker about myself than the aver- 
age man. And there are very few happenings in my life that I would 
take the trouble to hide. And if I hide them, it is because they are trivial 
and commonplace and my conceit wants a nobler background. Legend 
has almost invested me with that background and having got it I do 
not very much care what it is. I have a measure of restraint but that 
too is the product of a long loneliness. If thoughts pass through my 
mind, as they do in abundance, I let them go through and fade away. 
Some stick or come back again and again. Is it worthwhile giving 
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them the clothing and shelter of words? And how can words imprison 
the vague fancies of an uncharted mind. Perhaps some sort of intui- 
tion might capture them. 

I was fascinated by the frontier and I have promised myself another 
and a longer visit. Early in December probably when it will be very cold. 
Love, 


Jawahar 


4. To Krishna Kripalani 1 


Bombay 

2.6.38 

My dear Krishna, 

So you have presumed to sit on judgment on me and have passed ex- 
travagant remarks which will go to increase my conceit. You know 
that modesty is not my strong point as was pointed out with some force 
in an article in The Modern Review of November last. (Do you know 
that I wrote that article— the one called ‘The Rashtrapati’. It was a low- 
down trick on my part to write anonymously thus in order to watch 
people’s reactions. Even Ramananda Babu did not know that I had 
written it). 

But I am writing to tell you that my address in England will be: 

C/o India League, 165 Strand, London W.C. 2 
All good wishes, 


Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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GENERAL 


1. To E.M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 1 


Allahabad 

29.3.1937 


Dear Comrade, 2 

Your letter 3 of the 10th March. It is true that the Working Committee 
have not so far appointed any all-India organising secretary. 

Your work as organising secretary should primarily be to spread and 
strengthen the Congress organisation and make it as democratic as possi- 
ble. In particular, you should interest yourself in the development of 
the organisation from below, that is, village committees. You should not 
lay down or initiate any policies as organising secretary. That is for the 
provincial Congress committee and higher bodies to do. 

In regard to the states, the first thing for you to remember is that there 
is no fundamental difference in our policy in the states and in the rest 
of India. There is no question of non-interference and the like. Differ- 
ences creep in because of the difficulties in working in the states and our 
desire to avoid conflict there. Therefore subject to your avoidance of 
active conflict you should act in the states in almost the same way as 
elsewhere, that is to say, you should form Congress committees from 
below upwards and build up the Congress organisation. 

In Travancore, I understand, the Congress is still under a ban. I 
think your committee should carry on a continuous and persistent agita- 
tion against this ban. We should not accept this limitation of our activity 
lying down. As I have said above I do not want you to come into con- 
flict with the Travancore Government and therefore there should be no 
satyagraha of any kind. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-12(i) /1937-38, pp. 267-268, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1909); joined the Congress during civil disobedience movement, 1930; 
founder-member, Congress Socialist Party, 1934; secretary, Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, 1934 and 1938-40; joined Communist Party of India, 
1941 and was its general secretary, 1953-56, 1962-63 and 1967-69; Chief 
Minister, Kerala, 1957-59; leader of the opposition, Kerala Assembly, 1960-64 
and from 1969. 

3. He had prepared a plan for intensifying Congress activities in Cochin and 
Travancore states and had sought Jawaharlal’s guidance in carrying out this 
work. 
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In Cochin probably there is no ban and therefore you should build 
up the Congress organisation. I think you should take exception to the 
fact that the Cochin State Congress Party uses the name Congress. You 
should ask them to avoid using words which may give a wrong impression. 
You should also make it clear to the Cochin public that this organisation 
is not connected with the Congress. 

You may, at a suitable moment, call an informal conference of Con- 
gressmen in the state to consider the lines of activity. I would suggest 
further that you must have some kind of organisational basis before you 
start with demands and the like. You may of course confer with small 
groups even before. 

You cannot expect all-India leaders to visit you. They have not the 
time for the purpose. Apart from this, they do not go about initiating 
such campaigns. You must yourself do all the spade work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Message to the Deccan States People's Conference 1 


I am glad to learn that the Deccan States People's Conference has fixed 
Sunday, August 1, for the celebration of an elementary rights day in 
the states as well as outside. The Congress has often declared itself 
strongly in favour of recognition of civil rights and freedom in the states. 
At its Lucknow session it declared clearly that it could recognise no 
differentiation in personal, civil and democratic liberties as between the 
states and the rest of India. 2 Every Congressman therefore must inevit- 
ably sympathise with this attempt to gain the elementary rights of citizen- 
ship for the people of the states. It is well to remember that, while we 
struggle for freedom in India, people of the states are denied the most 
elementary rights of citizenship. Civil liberties do not exist at all even 
in small measure and unless there is freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, protection of life and property, freedom of association and the 
like, there can be no progress of any kind. A government or a state which 
suppresses civil liberties passes judgment against itself, and must be con- 
sidered not only reactionary but incompetent. 

1. Allahabad, 25 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 27 July 1937. 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 188-189. 
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The Indian states today, judged by this standard, are more reactionary 
and incompetent than almost any other place or country. Many of 
us may have far-reaching objectives for the states as well as for the rest 
of India but the first step for all is to ensure a measure of civil liberty. I 
commend therefore this celebration of August 1 as elementary rights 
day for the people of the states and I trust that Congressmen will give it 
every support. It is fitting that this particular date should have been 
chosen— a date which reminds us of a great son of India who fought for 
Indian freedom and whose name is enshrined in the hearts of his country- 
men. That date also reminds us of the commencement of the non- 
cooperation movement which was the beginning of the new phase in 
the Indian struggle for freedom. 


3. Message to 'Rajasthan' 1 


Every day the problems relating to the states are becoming more acute 
and engaging more of our attention. I believe that their solution 
lies with the other vital issues of the rest of the country. All national 
problems are interwoven and interdependent; so we must try to grasp 
the ba$ic principles and essentials. India cannot be divided into parts; 
its solidarity is unbreakable and must remain intact. All must have 
complete freedom and it is inconceivable that half of the country would 
be enjoying Swaraj, while the other half would remain bound by the 
shackles of slavery. This very idea leads us to oppose federation. This 
is the Congress policy and the states' subjects must cooperate to this end. 

The world is sure to face the severest war resulting in great upheavals 
in every country and India will also play her part then; but we must 
decide regarding the form of administration. I believe that the major 
provinces are proving a stumbling block in the way of India achieving 
solidarity. If the big provinces like the U.P. and the Punjab are parti- 
tioned, the chances of solidarity might be brightened. 

The federation stands condemned since it seeks to prescribe different 
systems of administration for British India and the Indian states. The 
administration should be alike for the well-being of the people. 

1. Published in a Hindi weekly, Rajasthan , issued from Jhansi, and reprinted in 
The Bombay Chronicle, 29 September 1937. 
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The world has changed considerably since the paramountcy of the 
states was arrived at a hundred years ago by virtue of the treaties. Hence 
such treaties bear no relation to the present times. 

The elected representatives of the states should be sent to the consti- 
tuent assembly. But if the states choose to keep aloof, then we will 
have to do something; in no case will we lose the opportunity. But it 
is probable that many Indian states might send their elected representa- 
tives to the said assembly. 


AJMER-MERWARA 


4. Princes and the Federation 1 


I thank the different public and mercantile associations for the addresses 
and purses presented to me but I would not be satisfied with mere eulo- 
gies. I want the Congress organization to be strengthened everywhere 
and the mission of the Congress spread all over the country. 

I am an enemy of the present constitution and would like the country 
to fight it tooth and nail. 

I deplore the reactionary character of the Indian princes. They are 
joining the federation simply to increase their difficulties. The proposed 
scheme of the return of certain portions of Merwara to the adjoining 
states is improper and the people must oppose it as it is quite improper 
for the government to throw them under the rule of the princes. 2 

A commissioner who could levy punitive tax on 1,420 workers 3 for the 
fault of the police which could not keep order is quite an unfit official. 

1. Speech at Beawar, 18 September 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle 

23 September 1937. ’ 

2. In April 1938, the British Government restored to the states of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur certain areas seized in the early 19th century on the ground that it 
was no longer necessary for the British Government to retain them in order to 
enforce law and order. 

3. In a scuffle which took place between two groups of textile mill workers 
m ® eawar m 1936 over the question of the reduction in the payment of dear- 
ness allowance by the millowners, a loyalist worker was killed. This led the 
commissioner to impose a punitive tax on those workers who opposed the 
settlement. 
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I am astonished to see that the workers, mill owners and the general 
public did not raise their voice against this injustice. The workers must 
be united and those who create dissensions are enemies of the workers. 


5. The Indian States and the Congress' 


The position of the Congress apropos Indian states is that the Congress 
is fighting for the independence of the whole of India and would not 
tolerate one kind of administration in one part and another kind in the 
other. I am not prepared to accept treaties blindly; they are anachroni- 
sms. If conditions mature before the states are in a position to partici- 
pate, I would not wait to convene the constituent assembly much as I 
would like the states’ representatives in any future constituent assembly. 

I have heard complaints made that Ajmer-Merwara is being neglected 
by Congress leaders. India is a vast country and it is not possible for 
me to go to every place. Moreover, in the midst of a fight, the attention 
of the Congress is naturally diverted towards those parts where the fight 
is the thickest. If the people of Ajmer want to have recognition, it is 
in their own hands. Only those parts which are ready to play their 
part in the history of the country that is being enacted can claim 
recognition. 

Political changes have taken place in India during the last eighteen 
years. Although Congress ministries have been formed, it does not mean 
that India is free. That day is still far off. Legally, we are still slaves. 
The British Government is still there to repress and suppress us. A 
country cannot gain power or independence by mere change of the con- 
stitution. It is internal solidarity and strength alone that can make a 
nation free. 

Besides material harm, the greatest hami done by British rule in 
India is spiritual. The slavery of iron fetters is nothing in comparison 
to mental slavery. A hundred and fifty years of British rule has engen- 
dered this mental slavery among the Indian people. But the Congress 
has, during the last eighteen years, done much to change this mentality. 
Today, the poor tenant for whom nobody formerly cared is walking with 
his head raised. 

1. Speech at Ajmer, 19 September 1937. From The Hindustan Times, 22 Sep- 
tember 1937. 
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Mr. Jinnah stands for the independence of India as much as I do, but 
there is a fundamental difference regarding our methods. 

It is said that the Congress movement is the work of a few agitators. 
Those who say so are completely ignorant of world history. Behind 
all the revolutions in the world there is the power of the suffering masses. 
If the government of a country is able to give relief to the hungry and 
suffering masses, it continues to survive; if not, then there is a revolution 
and it is doomed. The same questions are behind the revolution that 
is taking place in India. If the British Government is capable of solving 
the problems of hunger and unemployment in India, it would remain, 
in spite of all opposition. The British Government is, no doubt, aware of 
this fact and wants to solve this question mainly for two reasons; firstly, 
because hunger and poverty increase discontent among the masses and, 
secondly, if India is poor, it cannot fill the coffers of England. 

British policy has always been to exploit India and the only way 
of making India affluent is to strike at the root of this policy, so that 
the river of gold flowing from India to England might be stopped. India 
will never rest content till she has thrown off this yoke. 

Everywhere in the present-day world a constant fight is going on bet- 
ween two opposing forces. In Europe, it is between fascism and anti- 
fascism; in India and other dependent countries it is between nationalism 
and imperialism. The fight between the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine 
is a creation of British imperialism. I have every sympathy for the Jews, 
but they have adopted a wrong policy in looking towards the British 
Government and in not coming to amicable terms with the Arabs and 
making Palestine free. Even if no Muslim in India had raised his voice 
against the British policy in Palestine, I would have taken up the cause 
of the Arabs because I look at these problems from a purely political 
point of view. 

The formation of ministries by the Congress does not mean that 
Swaraj has dawned. The main purpose behind this is to secure as much 
benefit for the masses as possible and thereby to increase the power of 
the Congress. I cannot say how long these ministries would last. The 
prisoners of yesterday are the ministers of today and who knows, they 
might again be prisoners tomorrow. 

I am told that some portions of the British province of Ajmer-Merwara 
are being handed over to Udaipur and Jodhpur states, probably as a bribe 
to lure these states into joining the all-India federation. If so, it is a 
most objectionable move. The people of this province must resist it 
with all their might. They will have the sympathy and support of the 
entire country in this agitation. It is wrong in principle to transfer any 
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part of the British territory to Indian states, most of which are very much 
worse off than British India. 

A very curious idea has gained currency that the Congress is indiffer- 
ent towards the problems of the Indian states. I declare emphatically 
that the Congress stands for the independence of the whole of India 
and cannot tolerate that one portion of this country should remain under 
subjection while another portion is free. The Congress is really a great 
organisation whose importance has come to be realised even by foreign 
countries. The Congress is, however, not prepared to initiate a struggle at 
this juncture in any part of India, but it gives full sympathy and support 
to the cause of the states’ subjects. If they have strength enough to carry 
on an agitation, the Congress is prepared to help them. It is becoming 
impossible for the Indian states to exist as they are. The peasants of 
Bijolia in Udaipur state have been deprived of their lands and property 
but their solidarity and organization have remained unshattered, in spite 
of suppression and repression by the state authorities . 2 The Congress has 
full sympathy for their cause as for the cause of the Jat peasants of Sikar . 3 

The municipal franchise in Ajmer is ridiculous . 4 The citizens of 
Ajmer should carry on a raging and tearing campaign for its revision. 
The people of Ajmer should send the best men to the municipality. 

I am pained to see that in spite of Ajmer being a big labour centre, 
there is no labour union here. The first duty of labour is to organize 
and form a union. I hope that the labourers in Ajmer will form a 
union so that their demands may have a solid backing. 

The Hindu-Muslim problem should be viewed in relation to world 
politics. The main question before us is of poverty and it affects Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and others alike. There is nothing in the Congress 
programme which benefits any one community more than the other com- 
munities. The Hindu-Muslim question is mainly for a few seats and 
services and it has no bearing on the masses. A few seats and 


2. The failure of the government in the Udaipur state to introduce reforms led 
the kisans of Bijolia to start agitating from 1918. The agitation became so 
intense that the state authorities called out the army to put down the riotous 
tenants. 

3. In 1935, the Jat peasants of Sikar in Jaipur state agitated for the reduction of 
taxes on land and remission of land revenue. This movement gradually spread 
into the neighbouring state of Bikaner and the discontent soon developed into 
an agitation against landlordism. 

4. The franchise was granted to graduates or those owning property and paying 
income tax. The commissioner could also terminate the membership of any 
elected member if he was considered undesirable or his activities caused danger 
to the public peace. 
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services cannot remove poverty. I am amazed that the strength of a 
community has come to be reckoned by the counting of heads. Com- 
munities have risen not on account of their numerical strength but by 
their bravery and courage. India, a land of thirty five crores, is under 
foreign domination and if she attains freedom it will be due to these 
thirty five crores, and not due to a handful of people however brave and 
courageous they may be. It does not behove a brave community like 
the Muslims to put a prize on freedom. Even if the Congress executed 
a bond conceding all their demands, it would mean nothing because in 
any future revolution nobody can say where the Congress President and 
the document would be. It is the height of ignorance to believe that in 
this age any community can crush another community. 


6. On the Proposed Transfer of Territory 1 


Some weeks ago I was in Ajmer and I was informed that there was a 
strong rumour to the effect that the Government of India was bargaining 
with the Udaipur and Jodhpur durbars about the proposed federation. It 
was said that discussions were being carried on for the transfer to these 
states of parts of Merwara. This was supposed to be the consideration 
for their joining the federation. There was great resentment at this 
proposal all over Ajmer-Merwara and especially among the Mers, who 
would be cut into three parts if this proposal was accepted. The Mers 
are a brave, compact people who intensely dislike the idea of being split 
up. They disliked also the idea of being placed under the state govern- 
ments with their medieval and feudal laws and customs, and hence an 
agitation has been forming against this proposal. How far the proposal 
has ripened or not I do not know, but the reaction to this agitation has 
been numerous house searches in Beawar, including the office of the town 
Congress committee, and the removal of all correspondence on this issue 
from that office. In Jodhpnr the Prajamandal and the local branch of 
the Civil Liberties Union have been declared unlawful, and the president 
of the Praja Mandal, Shri Achleshwar Prasad Sharma , 2 has been arrested. 
Numerous house searches have taken place there also. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 3 November 1937. The Hindustan Times , 
5 November 1937. 

2. (1907-1974); a leading Congressman of Rajasthan; imprisoned several times 
during the states people's movement; edited Hindi newspaper, Sainik , 1931-37, 
anl Praja Sewak, 1940-47. 
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'rhese are significant facts and they tell us eloquently how the ground 
is being prepared for the proposed federation. Government and state 
officials discuss the fate of an old community without any reference to 
them. They might be transferred like chattels from one government 
to' another. It is of no consequence what they think about it. And if 
any presume to think and to protest, they are clapped in prison and the 
organisation declared illegal. 

This matter, even apart from the suppression of civil liberty, is an all- 
India matter, for it involves the transfer of a territory, which is now part 
of what is known as British India, to Indian states. Such a transfer 
cannot be accepted or agreed to unless the people concerned themselves 
desire it. It is clear that they do not. 


ALWAR 


7. To the Prime Minister, Alwar State 1 


Allahabad 
October 21, 1937 

Dear Sir, 

I understand that an act called the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
and Publications Act was passed in Alwar some years back and that this 
Act is still in force. This Act prevents not only public meetings but 
even private meetings held in a private place with tickets. Five persons 
meeting together is presumed to be a public meeting within the mean- 
ing of this Act. This is an extraordinary and very unusual limitation of 
the ordinary right of assembly. I would beg of you to consider how far it 
is in consonance with present conditions in India. I feel sure that the 
state of Alwar does not desire to be ranked with those states which are 
considered very reactionary. I trust therefore that your government will 
be good enough to repeal this Act and to give full freedom of expression 
and assembly to the people of Alwar. I am sure this will be appreciated 
by them. 

Yours truly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 109, N.M.M.L. 
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8. To Shankar Lai 1 


Allahabad 
November 9, 1937 


My dear Shankar Lai, 

Your letter 2 of the 28th and your telegram about Alwar. As you know 
Indian states affairs came up for a considerable discussion in the A.I.C.C. 
meeting and a strong resolution was passed regarding Mysore. 3 I do not 
think any particular good comes by our passing resolutions about indivi- 
dual states. We will have then to pass a crowd of resolutions because 
much the same thing is happening in a host of states. As a matter 
of fact we arq receiving complaints from all over India about state inter- 
ference in Congress activities. The matter is a difficult and intricate one 
and we have to act in such places in accordance with the circumstances 
and our strength. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-9/1937, p. 91, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wanted the Congress Working Committee to consider the case of some 
political prisoners in Alwar state who were denied facilities to defend them- 
selves. 

3. The resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. on 31 October 1937 at its meeting held 
in Calcutta read: “This meeting of the A.I.C.C. expresses its emphatic protest 
against the ruthless policy of repression as indicated by inauguration of various 
restrictive and prohibitive orders and political prosecutions launched in the 
Mysore state and also against the suppression of civil rights and liberties by 
denying the elementary rights of speech, assemblage and association. 

This meeting sends its fraternal greetings to the people of Mysore and wishes 
them all success in their legitimate non-violent struggle and appeals to the 
people of Indian states and British India to give all support and encourage- 
ment to the people of Mysore in their struggle against the state for right of 
self-determination/' 
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BHOPAL 


9. To A. S. Bazmi 1 

Camp Lucknow 
May 23, 1938 

Dear Mr. Bazmi, 2 

Your letter has just reached me. I am distressed to learn of the state 
of affairs in Bhopal. I do not know what we can do in the matter except 
give publicity. This publicity can be given by newspapers, by the Con- 
gress office and by the Civil Liberties Union, Bombay. Ultimately of 
course it is the people of Bhopal who will have to make a move. It is 
foolish to expect much to happen unless people in Bhopal itself are pre- 
pared to do something effective. The situation in Mysore has changed 
rapidly because the Mysore people took action. I think that the Mysore 
settlement 3 will have a powerful effect in all the states and will give 
strength to the people's movement. 

I am keeping Mashriqui's letter for the present. I shall pass it on to 
the Congress office in Allahabad. As perhaps ydu know, I am leaving 
very soon for Europe and cannot do much myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-35(Pt. VIII ) /1938-39, p. 37, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editor, Madina , an Urdu bi-weekly published from Bijnor. He had forwarded 
a letter from Tarzi Mashriqui, secretary, Bhopal State People's Association, 
which gave an account of the people’s sufferings in the state. 

3. The Congress had sent Vallabhbhai Patel and J.B. Kripalani to Mysore to 
enquire into the circumstances resulting in a firing on unarmed people at a 
temple celebration at Viduraswatham in April 1938, as well as other matters 
relating to Congress work in Mysore state. They reached a settlement with 
the Mysore Government by which the government recognized the Mysore State 
Congress, co-opted three Congress members to the constitutional committee, 
gave assurances on release of political prisoners and withdrawal of prohibitory 
orders, and reached a compromise on the flag issue. 
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10. Feudalism in Indian States 1 


The recent tragedy enacted in Mysore state, painful as it was, has led 
to a settlement between the state government and the people which on 
the whole must be considered satisfactory and honourable for the peo- 
ple as well as the government. That settlement, if loyally carried out 
by both the parties, will lead to the strengthening of the people and the 
speedy realization of full responsible government in the state. It will 
affect, and has indeed affected, not only the Mysore state but all other 
Indian states. Throughout India the people of the states are astir and 
longing to be rid of feudalism and the heavy burdens that crush them. It 
is right and proper that those who live and work in the provinces should 
sympathise with and welcome these new stirrings and help the people 
of the states to the best of their ability. But the burden of the struggle 
must inevitably fall on the people of the states. The Congress has de- 
clared unequivocally that the struggle for freedom is essentially one 
wherever it is waged in India, and the freedom that we seek includes the 
states and the rest of India in equal measure. 

We must remember that most of the states are terribly backward and 
reactionary. The states in Rajputana and the Punjab are especially so. 
But perhaps the most typical and feudal and politically backward state 
is Hyderabad, which has the honour of being called the premier state 
m India. Another state which has to be placed in this unenviable cate- 
gory is Bhopal. The Bhopal State People’s Conference inform that no 
kind of political activities are permitted there and civil liberties do not 
exist at all. Numerous local newspapers have been suppressed and many 
printing presses have ceased to function because of the heavy securities 
demanded of them. Newspapers from outside, if they are suspected of 
exposing the repression in the state, are forthwith banned. Thus, a 
dozen newspapers, including Madina of Bijnor, have been banned. Pub- 
lic meetings are not permitted even within mosques and temples with- 
out a written licence obtained from the city magistrate. This licence is 
not issued at all for political meetings. Even private gatherings inside 
the houses have been subjected to this restriction. A very strict censor- 
ship prevails in regard to books and literature from outside. Such is the 
state of Bhopal and indeed of many other states. We cannot be the 
willing and passive spectators of this suppression of the people of the 
states. We must tell them again and again what we stand for and help 
them in their struggle. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 26 May 1938. The Leader, 29 May 1938. 
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11. On Civil Liberties in Bhopal State 1 


I have just seen a statement which the Bhopal Government has issued. 

I am sorry I have no time now, as I go to my steamer, to say much 
about it, but I should like to express my gratitude to the Bhopal Govern- 
ment for this answer of theirs to the charges made about the suppression 
of civil liberty. 

Although the statement is a long one, it is a vague one, and it is 
difficult to say from the reading of it how far there is freedom of asso- 
ciation, expression of opinion and the press in Bhopal at present. That 
a communal conference was permitted does not mean much, nor does 
the fact that a semi-moribund Congress committee exists there convey 
anything. The question is whether organizations working for political 
reforms are freely permitted, whether public meetings can be held without 
special permission on each occasion and without restrictions, and how 
far newspapers can function or are admitted from outside. 

It is stated in the statement that action has been taken against a 
number of newspapers. I am not prepared to say that no action should 
ever be taken against a newspaper and this may certainly be justified 
where it increases communal bitterness or personal malice. But where 
this is used to suppress political work and legitimate aspirations, it is 
obviously wrong. 

The test of civil liberty is how far criticism of the state is freely per- 
mitted. I should like to know how matters stand in this respect. The 
state of political progress can be gauged by the existence and strength of 
organizations carrying on political work freely, the absence of restrictions 
on public gatherings for this work and the free admission of newspapers 
except for very special reasons. In Bhopal, it is stated, there was no 
press till recently. This in itself is a sign of backwardness and of politi- 
cal inertia which the state should endeavour to remove. 

I shall be very glad if I am convinced that in Bhopal civil liberty is 
not repressed and I shall gladly withdraw any statement that I might 
have made which may be contrary to facts. But I should like to be 
convinced of this first. An informal inquiry into this can be made, if 
the Bhopal Government is agreeable, by the Civil Liberties Union. 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 2 June 1938. The Hindustan Times , 3 June 
1938. 
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BIKANER 


12. Repression in Bikaner State 1 


In March 1937 attention was drawn to the Bikaner state by the sudden 
extemment from the state of Shri Laxmidas and Shri Magharam, secret- 
ary and president of the Praja Mandal, and of two advocates, Satyanarain 
Shroff and Shri Muktaram. So far as we could find out these extem- 
ments were meant to put a stop to the ordinary constitutional activities 
of the Praja Mandal. They were a pointed instance of the lack of civil 
liberty in the state. Reports of many other grievances reached our office 
from time to time and, from enquiries made by us, they seemed to have 
substance. We hesitated to give any publicity to them without previous 
reference to the state authorities. On April 24th, 1937 I wrote 2 to the 
Prime Minister of Bikaner state and sent him a note giving some of 
these complaints. I requested him to be good enough to let me know 
how far they were correct. I have had no answer to my letter, nor even 
an acknowledgment. I feel therefore that I must draw public attention 
to some of these facts and complaints and I give below copy of the note 
I sent to the Prime Minister of Bikaner. 

Apart from the utter absence of civil liberty, I should like to draw 
special attention to the feudal basis of the states and the inequality be- 
fore the law, the opium consumption, and the existence of slavery. The 
taxes fall most heavily on the poor. These are long-standing complaints. 
Just at present it appears that attempts to collect money for the golden 
jubilee celebration of the maharaja are resulting in much suffering. 

Copy of the note sent to the Prime Minister 
of Bikaner state on April 24ih, 1937 

1. Inequality before the law— No criminal prosecution can be launch- 
ed against the 150 pattedars, sardars, nobles in the state, who own 
one-third of the villages of the state, without the special sanction of 
the state executive council. This council consists wholly of the patte- 
ddTs with the occasional exception of a Prime Minister from outside. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 26 June 1937. The Hindustan Times, 27 

June 1937 and the All India States’ People’s Conference File No 4/1937 dd 
223-227, N.M.M.L. ’ PP ' 

2. This letter is not available. 
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2. Opium consumption — According to the figures arrived at on the 
basis of the 1931 budget, there is an income of Rs. 3 lakhs from 
customs duty ’ on opium. The flat rate per maund of opium is 
Rs. 500/-. This gives a total consumption of 600 maunds for 
Bikaner, though it may be that some of this is smuggled out. The 
population of Bikaner is about a million and thus the consumption 
of opium for 10,000 of the population comes to 6 maunds. This 
figure is forty times the figure prescribed in the League of Nations 
covenant which is a maximum of 6 seers for every 10,000 population. 

3. Slavery— In the census report of 1921, the number of bom slaves 
in the Bikaner state is given as 10,904. They are the property of the 
maharaja or his feudatories, are married or divorced at their masters 
will and are given away as presents. 

4. Civil liberty— Civil liberty hardly exists in the state and there is no 
freedom of thought or speech or press or association. Freedom of 
person is also interfered with as is shown by deportations and the 
like. The following instances have been mentioned: 

(i) In 1926 or thereabouts, the village of Ramnagar of Mahant 
Bhairongir was confiscated in lieu of an annuity of Rs. 30,000/-. 
This contract, it is stated, was testified by the Agent to the 
Governor General and the Political Agent. This annuity, it is 
alleged, has never been paid. 

(ii) The temple of Baramandir with adjoining lands was confiscat- 
ed and sold as the Mahant had hoisted a national flag on the 
26th of January 1930. 

(iii) Nathimal Pandit of Sujangarh was sentenced to 3 months’ R.I. 
because he wanted to organise a protest meeting against the 
action of the state authorities in starting the Bikaner conspiracy 
case. 8 

(iv) In the summer of 1936 the services of a teacher in the Bikaner 
state school were dispensed with as he had suggested the obser- 
vance of two minutes’ silence in memory of Kamala Nehru. 

(v) The only secular magazine Pushkarendu had to cease publica- 
tion as the editor was asked to give an undertaking that he 
would not deal with the political subjects. 

(vi) Mahatma Gandhi’s book, Hind Swaraj , is prohibited entry into 
the state. 

(vii) In March 1937, Shri Laxmidas and Shri Magharam, secretary 
and president respectively of the Praja Mandal, and Shri 


3. On charges of causing disaffection among the people of Bikaner state through 
seditious writings and speeches, several persons were tried and sentenced in 1932. 
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Satyanarain Shroff and Shri Muktaram, advocates, were 
extemed from the state. 

5. Jail treatment — In October 1936 the prisoners of Bikaner jail went 
on hunger strike consequent, it is alleged, upon the death by beating 
of prisoner Prema Jat. Cases of torture are mentioned in Chandan- 
mal 4 case in 1932. 

In barracks of Bikaner jails which are 30' X 17', 18 to 29 prisoners 
are kept huddled together. The ceiling is low and the only ventila- 
tion comes through 2 grated doors on one side. 

Habitual and casual offenders are kept together. There is no 
library and no jail school for juvenile prisoners or others. 

6. Expenditure— (i) The Privy Purse. The palace expenditure comes 

to 12.7% of the revenues of the state, that is Rs. 
14 lakhs out of Rs. 114 lakhs. In addition, there 
are other considerable sums spent by the palace, 
(ii) The budgeted expenses on education amount to 
1.2% of the entire budget. Of this a consi- 
derable part is granted towards sardars’ education, 
(iii) The expenses on hospitals, medicines, sanitation, 
etc. are 1.5 per cent. 

7. Taxes— The basis of taxation is such as falls most heavily on the 
poorest in the state. Except for a few cereals, no article is exempt 
from customs duties. Food products such as sugar, rice, etc. are 
heavily taxed. Cattle grazing fees are charged from peasants and 
flat rates of taxation have been fixed for every camel, buffalo, horse, 
cow, sheep and goat. 

Railway freight and fares are the highest allowed under the Indian 
Railway Act, being 4 pies per mile for 3rd class passengers. The 
state owns 800 miles of railway but its waiting rooms and other 
arrangements are exceedingly primitive and backward. 

Annual taxes of varying amounts are levied on the different pro- 
fessions, for example, confectioner, Rs. 10, shoe-maker, Rs. 5/-, car- 
penter, Rs. 4/-, tailor, Rs. 3/-, porter, Rs. 2/-. 

8. Golden jubilee-It is stated that the Bikaner state intends to spend 
one crore of rupees on the golden jubilee of the maharaja which 
is expected to be celebrated sometime in September 1937. Allega- 
tions have been made that forced contributions for this purpose 
have been introduced and all, rich or poor, are expected to make 
them, even the poorest family being expected to contribute a lump 
sum of Rs. 4/-. 

4. One of the accused in the Bikaner conspiracy case. 
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JODHPUR 


13. Feudalism in Jodhpur State 1 


The paths pursued by the Indian states are curious but what shall we 
say of those states which have British officers to look after them? In the 
latter case we have the full advantage of state feudalism and British 
imperialism joined together in happy wedlock. Jodhpur is one such state. 

In certain districts of Jodhpur state famine and scarcity conditions 
have prevailed for some time past. Owing to lack of fodder and water, 
large numbers of cows have died, and in some places water has to be 
brought by bullock carts and sold in the bazaars at three annas a pitcher. 
The Jodhpur Praja Mandal tried to relieve this distress and appointed a 
relief committee for this purpose. This committee made enquiries into 
the economic conditions prevailing at present among the peasantry. 

The Jodhpur Government did not approve of the enquiry or the relief 
work and the Praja Mandal president, Syt. Achleshwar Prasad, was in- 
formed accordingly. Even this information was conveyed in a curious 
way. A copy of a letter from the Chief Minister to the Inspector General 
of Police was sent to the Praja Mandal. This letter ran as follows: 

Will you kindly send for Achleshwar Prasad and warn him that 
neither he nor any member of the Praja Mandal or other allied in- 
stitutions such as the civil liberties union should proceed into the 
districts with a view to spread discontent among the masses? 
Achleshwar Prasad may also be informed that the pernicious activi- 
ties of himself and his associates are being closely watched by the 
government and if they continue to give further trouble drastic 
action will be taken against them. 

As we are noit in the habit of giving publicity to statements without 
verifying them, we referred this matter to the Chief Minister and enquir- 
ed what the pernicious activities had been to which he took exception, 
and why he objected to relief work being organized by the Praja Mandal. 
To that enquiry of ours the Chief Minister has not had the courtesy to 
reply; perhaps the inference is justified that he has nothing to say in reply. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 7 August 1937. The Leader, 9 August 
1937. 
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Information has reached us now of another instance of the Jodhpur 
Government's vigorous activity under their feudal-imperialist regime. 
Syt. Jainarain Vyas , 2 who has long been a Congressman and was a mem- 
ber of the All India Congress Committee at one time, was a short while 
ago travelling by train. He was asked to wake up in the middle of the 
night at Marwar junction by a crowd of policemen and asked to leave 
Jodhpur territory immediately. No reason was given, no order was 
shown. Mr. Vyas insisted on some written order. Early in the morn- 
ing he sent an express telegram to the Chief Minister. There was no 
reply and later in the day he was forcibly removed in a lorry to Beawar 
beyond the Jodhpur state territory. 

2. (1899-1963); a leading figure in the all India states’ people’s movement and 
founder-member, Rajputana States’ People’s Organisation; Chief Minister, 
Rajasthan, 1948 and 1951-54; president, Rajasthan Pradesh Congress Commit- 
tee, 1956-57; member, Rajya Sabha, 1957-63. 


14. Message to Jodhpur Praja Mandal 1 


Indian people— whether they may be of British India or Indian India- 
must have rights for full freedom. 

I offer my congratulations to the released young men and expect that 
they will again work among the people with fresh vigour and strength, 
and will try to get their grievances redressed . 2 While the whole of India 
is striving for freedom, Indian states cannot remain neutral. 

The sympathy of the people residing in different provinces of India 
goes wholly to the people of the different Indian states, and we consider 
ourselves united with the latter. Our efforts for achieving Swaraj will 
certainly benefit the Indian states' people. 


1. Lucknow, 1 October 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle y 2 October 1937. 

2. For organising famine relief work in Jodhpur state, some members of the Jodh- 
pur Praja Mandal were detained for about a year. 
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KATHIAWAR 

15. Message to Kathiawar Youth Conference 1 


The Kathiawar youth conference should be held at a place where the 
executive decides to hold it after consultation with the local workers. The 
conference should have freedom to discuss the usual matters which such 
conferences discuss. There should be no limitations or restrictions on the 
conference, but obviously it must deal with all such matters having 
regard to the situation. It must not create unnecessary trouble for itself. 
It should concentrate on civil liberties, fundamental rights and opposi- 
tion to the federation. 

Our general policy is to avoid conflict with the states and this should 
be adhered to. But this does not mean that we should suppress our activi- 
ties. If in the course of activities the state intervenes and even arrests 
a person that cannot be helped. But deliberate civil disobedience or 
breaches of orders are not encouraged today either in British India or in 
the states. An attempt should be made to build up public opinion. 
Where the fundamental right of association is denied, small private meet- 
ings should be held and propaganda done through leaflets, etc. 

The Congress does not differentiate between the states and the rest 
of the country. But the difference arises on the part of the states. The 
Congress cannot undertake any special activity in the states. Such 
activity has for its basis the people of the states themselves. The Con- 
gress will sympathise and give such support as it can. 

The youth conference should try to cooperate with the political con- 
ference and should not consider itself a rival to it. 

Regarding the Gujarat P.C.C/s arrangements of constituencies, I can 
say nothing without full inquiry. Such matters are usually left entirely 
in the hands of the P.C.C. If they have any grievance they should place 
it before the P.C.C. Personally I think that the principle of election 
is always desirable. As the Congress constitution is being amended some 
of these questions will probably not arise in future. 


1. This message was sent to the president, Rajkot Youth League. The Bombay 
Chronicle, 7 October 1937. 
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MYSORE 


16. Election Activities in Mysore State 1 


The Mysore state earned a reputation in the past for a progressive policy. 
Under a succession of able Dewans it advanced educationally and indus- 
trially. The present administration seems to be bent on destroying that 
reputation by following a reactionary policy in political matters. Six 
years ago it declared war against the national flag and ever since then it 
has sought to hinder normal Congress activities in the state. Recent 
developments there show the extent to which the state government is 
bent on preventing constitutional activities. Early in March next, elec- 
tions are to take place for the representative assembly of Mysore. This 
assembly has little power and contains a large body of nominated mem- 
bers. Still the local Congress committee decided to contest these elec- 
tions and set up a board for the purpose. Shrimati Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya happened to be passing through Bangalore and Mysore in 
January last. She was asked to deliver speeches in connection with the 
election campaign. She was immediately served with orders under the 
Police Act and under sec. 144 Cr. P.C. prohibiting her from delivering 
any speeches in public or private. This ban was extended even to the 
proprietor of the hotel where a tea party had been arranged. Similar 
orders were served on many residents of the state. It thus appears that 
the state government is not prepared even to tolerate normal election 
activities and these elections are reduced to a farce. It is necessary that 
attention should be drawn to this fact and to the conditions prevailing 
in a so-called progressive state in India. We have to remember that we 
cannot isolate the states from the rest of India. Ultimately the pro- 
blems of the two are the same, and one acts and reacts on the other. 
I trust that the Mysore state government will yet see its way to refrain 
from interfering in normal election activities, if it does not wish us to 
believe that these elections have no meaning whatever. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 20 February 1937. The Hindu , 22 
February 1937. 
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17. To the Mass Awakeners’ Union, Bangalore 1 2 


Allahabad 
June 28, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

I have your letter of the 21st June with its enclosures. I note the order 
that has been issued in Bangalore. This order is certainly a restriction 
on civil liberty and as such to be protested against. But it is not possible 
for me to issue public statements because of every order issued by the 
police or the magistrate. I wonder if you realise that scores of such 
orders are being issued and, what is much worse, large numbers of our 
prominent workers are being arrested from day to day. Therefore I 
cannot take any special steps in the matter. But you should communi- 
cate with the Civil Liberties Union and yourself protest against the order 
in the press and otherwise. 

I do not know anything about your organisation, the “Mass Awakeners’ 
Union.” It has a curious and novel title. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-57/1937, p. 31, N.M.M.L. 


18. To T. Siddalingiah' 

Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 8 

I have received your letter of the 13th August. 3 * * I have also heard from 
the Karnataka P.C.C. on this subject. Before I had fully considered 
your letter I dictated a reply to the Karnataka P.C.C. I enclose a copy 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 643, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1898); joined Mysore state people’s movement, 1935; founder-member, 
Mysore State Congress, 1937; president, Bangalore Congress Committee, 1938; 
Minister for Industry, Mysore Government, 1953. 

3. He wrote that the Mysore Congress Board had decided to resort to some form 

of direct action to counter the repressive measures adopted by the state 

authorities. 
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of this reply. You should communicate on this subject with the Karna- 
taka P.C.C. I can only consider it when I have their views on this 
subject. It may be necessary for me to refer the matter to the Working 
Committee. 

It is not our wish to come in the way of any legitimate steps that you 
might desire to take. But I should like you to consider such steps in 
all their bearings. And further I should like to make it clear that in 
any action that you might take the responsibility must rest on your 
board. Obviously, we cannot undertake any responsibility. At any time 
this would have been difficult. But at the present moment the situation 
in India is such that we cannot lightly indulge in any form of direct 
action. But if after fully considering all such matters you are still desir- 
ous of undertaking some form of direct action I am prepared to consider 
the question and refer it to the Working Committee, if necessary. But 
as I have stated above you should communicate with us after you have 
consulted the P.C.C. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

... It is obviously undesirable except for very strong reasons to launch 
a civil disobedience movement in any part of India at the present 
moment. At the same time conditions in the Indian states are peculiarly 
irritating and prevent all Congress work being done. We cannot accept 
this position and there should be a continuous protest against it. I can 
conceive of a position arising wffien this protest takes the form of some 
kind of direct action. But apart from the principle involved, it must 
be clearly borne in mind that before any such action is indulged in there 
should be strength behind that action and general popular approval. 

I should therefore like your committee to send me its own opinion on 
the representation of the Mysore Congress Board. If you have not 
already received this representation you should send for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 653-654, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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20. To N. Ramamurti 1 


Allahabad 
September 1, 1937 


Dear Sir, 2 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th August forwarding to me a 
copy of the letter sent by your union to the Dewan of Mysore. I have 
read this letter carefully and I think it makes out a very strong case 
against the present government in Mysore. This government has long 
had a reputation of being progressive but it is quite clear that this reputa- 
tion is thoroughly unjustified, specially in regard to civil liberties. It is 
right that public attention should be drawn to this denial of civil liber- 
ties in a state which considers itself advanced. 

So far as the Congress is concerned it takes every interest in the con- 
ditions prevailing in the state. There is no question of pursuing a policy 
of non-interference. I do not know where you have got this idea from. 
But because the states are politically more backward it is more difficult 
to do regular work there. In regard to Mysore our office will gladly 
give the fullest publicity to what is happening there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 637, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, Civil Liberties Union, Bangalore. He wrote: “...If this severe re- 
pression is possible in ‘Ram Rajya’, to use Mahatma Gandhi’s words, what 
would be the condition of the people in other states? There is not a shred 
of truth in this description. Mysore is as bad as any other state..." 


21. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C.* 


Allahabad 
September 2, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Your letter of the 28th August. I have already written to you on this 
subject. It is clear from various papers that I have received that the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. .G-88/1937, pp. 635-636, N.M.M.L. 
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Mysore Government is indulging in severe repression of civil liberties in 
the state. I think your P.C.C. should carry on an agitation all over the 
province against this. You should support Congressmen in Mysore who 
have to suffer under this regime. I am sure that an agitation conducted 
by you will have some effect on the Mysore Government which is sensi- 
tive to public opinion in India. 

I note what you say about the Mysore Congress Board. This Board 
seems to have been formed quite properly and it should be encouraged 
in its work. It seems to me that before even the question of any form 
of civil disobedience arises there is much work that should be done in 
agitating public opinion and informing it of the repressive activities of 
the government. Some of the members of your committee ought to go 
to Mysore for this purpose and interview the officials there. You should 
also have leaflets printed stating what is happening in Mysore state and 
distribute them both in Mysore and outside. If in the carrying on of 
this work any arrest is made, well and good. But a deliberate breach of 
orders should be avoided. There is great room for public activity in 
the nature of a protest or agitation even apart from formal disobedience. 
This is the advice you should give to the Mysore Congress Board and 
committees. But in giving this advice you should promise them such 
support as you can give. I think your advice will only then be valuable 
and have effect. 

I suggest therefore that your committee should take this line of action 
for the present and await developments. The Mysore Congress Board 
should also act accordingly. Thus the question of active civil disobedi- 
ence does not arise at present and in any event this matter will have to 
come to me through your committee. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the president, Mysore Congress 
Board. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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22. To President, Mysore Congress Board 1 


Allahabad 
September 6, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

Your letter of the 31st August. 2 I realise what is happening in Mysore 
and we are prepared to give full publicity to this. I suggest that you 
might send to our office a properly documented note on this subject 
which we can release to the press. I do not think it desirable to call 
for a celebration of the Mysore repression day as suggested by you. 
There are at present many things happening in India which are even 
more repressive than anything you are experiencing in Mysore. After 
all, in Mysore you have so far had a number of orders which are no doubt 
objectionable. But in Bengal and Punjab and many states arrests and 
sentences are frequent. 

As for your request to extend the period of enrolment of members, 
this is beyond our power. Members can of course always be enrolled. 
There is nothing to stop them. But they cannot participate in the voting 
of the delegates' election unless they are enrolled by a certain date. 

I have also received your letter of September 2nd. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 627, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote about the repressive measures that had been used to curb the legiti- 
mate and constitutional activities of the Congress in the state and said that due 
to intensive official propaganda, Mysore had come to be known as the model 
state although the real conditions were not known to the people living outside 
Mysore. He wanted the Congress to pass a resolution condemning the state's 
repressive policy and for acquainting the people in British India with the real 
conditions. 
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23. To Mirza M. Ismail 1 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


Dear Sir, 

I am venturing to address you on the subject of Congress activities in 
the Mysore state. For some years past many restrictions have been 
placed on the normal work of the Congress organisation in Mysore state. 
During the past year a large number of references have been made to me 
about the additional restrictions placed on prominent Congressmen and 
others who either visited Mysore from abroad or are residents of Mysore. 
I have before me a long list of various orders suppressing civil liberties 
which have been issued by officers of the Mysore Government during the 
year 1937. I have copies of some of these orders and of ordinances and 
police notifications issued in the state. I do not, at this stage, wish to 
put these in detail before you. You are no doubt aware of their con- 
tents and of the action taken by the officers of the state. But the text 
of these orders makes it clear that they are directed against those who 
do any kind of Congress work, however normal and constitutional it 
might be. The fact that a person is in sympathy with the Congress is 
held against him. The desire of a Congressman to 'popularise the 
establishment of a local Congress committee” is held to be something 
approaching an offence. Meetings have been prohibited over wide areas 
and a regular campaign against the national flag instituted. All this 
shows that the Mysore Government is inspired by a spirit of hostility 
against the National Congress and the national movement. As Presi- 
dent of the Congress, I cannot ignore such happenings wherever they 
might occur. I am therefore taking the opportunity of writing to you 
to find out directly from you what the policy of the Mysore Govern- 
ment is in regard to the Congress and what it is going to be in the 
future. We have to fashion our own policy accordingly. 

Mysore has often been said to be a progressive state but the facts 
that have been placed before me go to show that in regard to the sup- 
pression of civil liberties it is one of the most backward states in India. 
Even in parts of Rajputana, which are otherwise far more backward, 
there is a greater measure of civil liberty than what prevails at present 
in Mysore. The attitude of the Congress towards the Indian states is 
well known. We seek to carry out normal constructive and organisa- 
tional work in a constitutional manner there. We have no desire to 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 581-583, N.M.M.L. 
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invite conflicts. But it seems to me that the Mysore state is desirous 
of preventing us from carrying on this normal work even at the risk of 
conflict. I should like to be clear on this issue before I advise my col- 
leagues in Mysore and Karnataka as to what they should do. 

The Congress is not only a great national organisation but it happens 
to be connected intimately today with the provincial governments of 
Bombay and Madras as well as some other provinces. I do not know 
if the Mysore state desires to cooperate with these provincial govern- 
ments which adjoin its territories, or has no such desire. These govern- 
ments must inevitably be affected by the attitude of the state towards 
the Congress. . 

I shall thank you, therefore, if you will kindly let me know whether 
Congress work can be carried on in its entirety in Mysore state, 
whether Congress leaders and workers from outside can visit the state in 
furtherance of this work, whether Congress committees can be orga- 
nised in the state and Congress members enrolled and whether the 
national flag can be exhibited in the state at Congress functions and 
on such private buildings and cars on which the owners desire to put 
it up. 

I might add that the national flag is not used or exhibited in token 
of any hostility to the Mysore state flag. It is the flag which repre- 
sents the idea of Indian freedom and Indian unity. 

I shall thank you for an early reply. 


Yours truly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. To Mirza M. Ismail 1 


Allahabad 
October 19, 1937 


Dear Sir Mirza, 

Thank you for your letter of October 8th, also the personal letter of 
October 9th. 2 I appreciate your courtesy in writing to me fully. I 
received your letters only last night on my return to Allahabad. 

1. A I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 539-541, N.M.M.L. 

2. The Dewan had stated: "... the government of Mysore is not inspired by a 
spirit of hostility against the National Congress, nor does it wish to put any 
obstacles in the way of normal constructive work of an all-India character that 
is carried on in a constitutional manner.” 
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It is possible, and even probable, that we differ on many matters of 
public policy, and it is hardly worthwhile to argue about fundamental 
or temperamental differences. Many of us in the Congress differ from 
each other on important issues. But we also agree on many vital issues 
and, the agreement being far greater than the disagreement, we pull 
together. Similarly it should be possible for Congressmen and state 
authorities, though differing from each other, to find some basis for 
mutual adjustment. It is obvious that we live in a changing and dyna- 
mic world and even in India considerable changes are taking place before 
our eyes. To ignore them can hardly be wise on the part of anyone who 
deals with public affairs. The Congress is playing an ever-growing part 
in the shaping of India’s future, and it may be that when that future 
becomes the present, the Congress will dominate the scene. 

The policy of the Congress towards the Indian states has been two- 
fold. On the one hand it has, for various reasons of expediency, refrained 
from interfering too much in the states. On the other hand it is obvious- 
ly interested, and intensely interested, in the present and the futu r e of 
the states. It is interested because the very basis of our policy is an 
all-India unity, and in the modern world it is hardly possible to think of 
small units functioning separately. The tendency indeed is to think in 
terms of a world unity. It is also interested because the interests of the 
states and what is called British India are inextricably bound together; 
neither can ignore the other. The proposed federation, tcf which we are 
entirely opposed, forces us to think of the states, both in their external 
relations and their internal structure and economy. Thus we cannot, 
either of us, escape the problem however much we might like to do so. 

In considering the problem, it is not good enough to be tied down by 
present-day legality, for that legality is part of the problem itself.. Nor 
is it at all feasible that the Congress or any other organisation should 
remain neutral . 3 It may, for reasons of expediency, avoid various kinds 
of activity, but in the realm of thought and in the expression of thought, 
it must have absolute freedom. There is no other possible way in a 
changing world. To repress the expression of thought is to drive that 
thought underground, to make it fiercer, and to produce a neurotic con- 
dition. If it is a right thought, then to suppress it is obviously wrong. 
If it is a wrong thought, then to suppress it is to make it more perverted 
and dangerous. That of course is the argument for civil liberty. 

Personally I am convinced that the Indian states system is entirely out 
of date and it will have to adapt itself rapidly and considerably to new 

The Dewan wanted the Congress to adopt the position of a friendly neutral in 

the internal politics of Mysore state. 
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conditions. Whether it can do so without trouble and upheaval depends 
on the statesmen who control the destinies of the states. Mysore is in 
many ways the most progressive of the Indian states and I had hoped 
that if any state could march with the times and adapt itself to the new 
order, it would be Mysore. When I find, therefore, that Mysore, in 
spite of its advantages, is acting in a reactionary manner on the political 
plane, I am grieved. 

You may be quite right in thinking that some of the persons against 
whom action has been taken by your government are undesirable. I do 
not know them personally. But I do not think that that justifies the 
action or lessens in any way their influence. Probably repressive action 
has the reverse effect. I find that about the very date you wrote to me, 
or a little earlier, the Congress office, or the office of the Mysore Con- 
gress Board, was searched and almost all the files carried away. Further, 
that security was demanded from the council of action and the president 
of the board. That seemed to me a strange commentary on your letter. 

I realise fully that a government has to take action against certain 
forms of subversive activity . 4 But usually this refers to violence or ap- 
peals to violence. Activity undertaken to spread ideas cfr to bring about 
a peaceful and constitutional change in the constitution, is usually given 
free scope, even though it might not be liked. 

I can assure you that I have every desire to avoid anything in the 
nature of a conflict between the Congress and the Mysore state authorities. 
Mysore is the last state where we would like to face this. I am also pre- 
pared to counsel restraint to our people. But, as you say, restraint has 
to be on both sides. 

I understand from your letter that you have no objection to the use of 
the national flag at Congress functions, on private buildings and on cars. 
There is no question of putting this flag up in token of hostility to the 
state flag or on official buildings. I do not see why any conflict should 
arise in this matter. 

In spite of differences of opinion, I do not see why it should be diffi- 
cult for us to avoid conflict between the Congress and the state authori- 
ties. It is possible for mistakes to occur on either side but if there is a 
spirit of accommodation, these mistakes will not go far. But I do think 
that a full measure of civil liberty is necessary for such a spirit of accom- 
modation to exist, and I would beg of you to enhance the prestige of 
Mysore by ensuring this civil liberty in the state. If civil liberties are 
suppressed, we cannot remain silent spectators. 

4. The Dewan had stated: “... we cannot tolerate subversive agitation, under 
which head I include attacks on the constitution in general, and on the posi- 
tion of our ruler in particular ...” 
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For the moment I am not discussing responsible government and the 
like. This letter is long enough already. Personally I feel that a long 
step towards responsible government would be one of true statesmanship 
and would strengthen the state tremendously. But in any event civil 
liberty is a prerequisite for any progress. 

I am returning to you Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar’s letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 
October 20, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

On my return to Allahabad I received your letters of the 7th and 9th 
October. Thank you for them. I have also had letters from the secre- 
tary of the Mysore Congress Board. The Dewan of Mysore has further 
sent me a reply to the letter I sent him. 

It is not our practice to deal with local committees directly. We al- 
ways deal with them through provincial Congress committees. 

Regarding Mysore, we have taken no direct steps. It is true that we 
have corresponded directly with the Mysore Congress Board but this is 
our practice in regard to all committees that write to us for advice. In 
the present case as in that of the others we have always told them to 
confer with you and to abide by your advice, and usually copies of our 
letters to them have been sent to you. You must further remember that 
the problems that have arisen in Mysore are important and are of all- 
India application. We must therefore take interest in them and guide 
the general policy in regard to them. Mysore itself occupies a curious 
position in the Congress organisation. It is not fully developed from 
the Congress point of view. If it was so developed it would be a pro- 
vince in itself. As it is, I do not quite know what it is— a district or 
less than a district— in our organisation. 

Two questions arise in Mysore. The first is relating to civil liberty, 
that is freedom of speech and organisation of the Congress. It is un- 
doubted that obstructions have been placed in the way of Congress work 
in Mysore. Congressmen from outside have been prevented entry and 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 515-517, N.M.M.L. 
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local Congressmen have been prevented from speaking and orga- 
nising. We cannot agree to these restrictions on principle. We must 
therefore protest against them and draw the attention of the state autho- 
rities to them. It is true that the state, or any other government, must 
have authority to deal with certain types of subversive agitation. No 
state can permit the preaching of violence or of violent activity. But 
apart from this, agitational propaganda is considered constitutional activi- 
ty and permitted by all states claiming to be progressive. Ultimately 
this is in the interest of the state itself, for an open expression of an 
opinion even though of an undesirable nature has less dangerous conse- 
quences for the state than suppression of opinion. Suppression does not 
end that opinion but perverts it and it cannot be met in the open. 
That is the principle of civil liberty and it is very foolish and wrong for 
any state to go against that principle. The British Government has not 
succeeded in its attempt to suppress opinion and the Mysore state is 
also not likely to succeed. Therefore I am clearly of opinion that where 
suppression of opinion takes place we must raise our voice against it and 
claim freedom of speech and organisation. At the same time people 
who work on behalf of the Congress must remember that our language 
must be restrained. It must deal with principles and not with personali- 
ties. Anything else is unbecoming to the dignity of the Congress. Un- 
becoming language and personal attacks are not signs of strength but of 
weakness. The Congress is a strong enough and powerful enough orga- 
nisation to deal with its opponents in a dignified way. All Congress 
workers must therefore work with dignity and restraint. In particular, 
Congress principles must be kept in view and nothing savouring of viol- 
ence must be indulged in. 

The second point is about the national flag. I understand that the 
position of the Mysore Government now is that the national flag can 
be used at Congress functions, on private buildings and on cars. They 
object to the use of the flag in a spirit of hostility to the state flag, or 
on any occasion where it may be considered as a challenge to the state 
flag. I think that on the whole this position is a reasonable one provided 
it is acted up to in a bona fide manner. We do not want the Congress 
flag to be used in token of hostility to the state or any other flag. Nor 
do we want to put it up on public buildings and the like. Our desire is 
that no one who wants to exhibit it on his house or car or in any place 
belonging to him, should be prevented from doing so. I trust therefore 
that there will be no difficulty about the flag in future. In case any 
subordinate official of the state infringes the rule laid down by the state 
authorities, this matter must immediately be brought to the notice of 
his superior authorities. 
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The question of suppression of civil liberties is a more difficult one. 
The authorities of the state on the one hand assure us that they want 
to give freedom of expression etc.; on the other hand they carry on acts 
of repression. Evidently their idea of freedom and civil liberty differs 
very much from ours. You inform me in your letter that after your 
interview a number of pending cases were withdrawn and yet immediately 
after, the office of the Congress board was searched and their files were 
taken away and notices were served on members of the council of action 
of the Mysore Congress Board. This aggressive action of the state does 
not fit in at all with their professions and we must take the strongest 
objection to it. 

I have considered this matter thoroughly and I feel that while on the 
one hand we cannot submit to the repressive activities of the state, on the 
other hand the time is not ripe for any action in the nature of direct 
action on an organised scale on behalf of the Congress. Such direct 
action should therefore be avoided. Your interview with the Dewan and 
my correspondence with him have put the Congress position clearly be- 
fore him and I have no doubt that he will be sufficiently influenced by 
them. Therefore it would be unwise to precipitate matters at this stage. 
At the same time we must enter our strongest protest whenever any sup- 
pression of civil liberties takes place and we should carry on in a dis- 
ciplined way our ordinary organisational activities in Mysore, remember- 
ing always that this has to be done in a dignified way without indulging 
in loose language. This will undoubtedly strengthen the Congress in 
Mysore state. Meanwhile we can watch developments. 

You suggest that the Working Committee might send one or two 
representatives to visit the state. I do not think this is necessary at this 
stage. We have more important work in hand. But it is desirable that 
your P.C.C. should take direct and intimate interest in happenings in 
Mysore state. If you like, you can place this letter before your provincial 
executive, but it must be remembered that this letter or any other letter 
from us is not meant for the press. Care should be taken to prevent 
publication. 

Our general policy should be to avoid a conflict with the state autho- 
rities but at the same time not to submit quietly to their aggressive 
activities. If we are wide awake and continue our protest against repres- 
sion, I am sure that we can produce a marked improvement in the policy 
of the state. It should also be remembered that as I am corresponding 
directly with the Dewan of Mysore any aggressive action on our part 
at the present moment will be premature and improper. If, as I have 
stated previously, in the ordinary course of our activities arrests take place, 
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then it cannot be helped and vve must not mind them. But an open 
flouting of an order is not to be indulged in. 

I have dealt in this letter with the general position in Mysore and 
Karnataka. I am sending a copy of it to the Mysore Congress Board. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. To Mirza M. Ismail 1 


Allahabad 
November 4, 1937 


Dear Sir Mirza, 

I have received today your two letters dated the 29th October together 
with their enclosures. 2 I am grateful to you for them. 

Since I wrote to you last many events have taken place which have 
unfortunately worsened the situation, so far as an outsider can judge. 
I would not presume to express a final opinion about any situation 
without a close study. I am therefore not in a position to say much 
as to any particular event that might have happened in Mysore. But 
a considerable experience of public affairs and movements enables me 
to form some opinion even from a distance. I try to look at the whole 
wood although I may not be able to examine the trees closely. 

You have no doubt seen the resolution of the All India Congress 
Committee passed recently in Calcutta regarding Mysore. 3 That resolu- 
tion was a non-official one pressed by a large number of members. 
Many of us had no desire to take any steps which might perhaps make 
it more difficult to end the friction which is developing in Mysore. I 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 395-403, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote: “... as these agitators have advanced no reasons for abolishing the 
present form of government, it would be, I think you will agree, totally im- 
possible to substitute for it immediately anything in the nature of real respon- 
sible government. Manhood suffrage is for the present out of the question. 
Our present electorate represents only a minority of the people. ... In these 
circumstances we cannot but regard the demand for immediate responsible 
government as a subversive activity ... ” 

3. See p. 538. 
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might add that even a gentleman from Mysore, who had come to tell 
us of what was happening there, was not particularly desirous that the 
All India Congress Committee should pass a resolution. But the feeling 
of the members was so strong that it found vent in the resolution that 
was passed. 

I have read your letters carefully. I realize that there is a great dif- 
ference between your approach to the problem of Mysore as well as of 
India and mine. I am prepared to agree with you that in some res- 
pects the people of Mysore are better off than the people of other 
parts of India. Certainly I think that, among the Indian states, Mysore 
has been more progressive than the great majority of other states. I 
appreciate also that the Mysore Government is actuated by a desire to 
better the condition of the people economically and industrially and 
thus to raise the standard of living. May I say that, while we work 
for political change in India, our real objective is the raising of the 
standard of our people ? 4 It is because we feel that no major effort in 
this direction is possible under the present political conditions, that we 
seek the political change. Even so, in the provinces where Congress 
ministries are functioning you will find that a great deal of stress is 
laid on bettering and improving the condition of the masses economically. 

Great movements, like that led by the Indian National Congress, can 
seldom be understood in terms of the wishes of the few leaders, however 
big they might be. To imagine, as high English officials have sometimes 
imagined in the past, that a few agitators can work up the people, is to 
show a remarkable lack of perception. The processes of history are deep- 
er and there can be no doubt that the National Congress has represented 
and does represent a historic development of great significance. Indivi- 
duals may give it some shape and direction here and there, but the urge 
behind it has come from the sub-conscious self of India herself and repre- 
sents forces which move nations and millions of men. Because it has 
represented this reality, it has grown to the stature which it possesses to- 
day. While politically and economically India has lagged terribly behind, 
the National Congress has tried to fill the gap to some extent in the 
mind of India. But so long as only a mental bridge is made the problem 
is not solved. The solution can only come when we fit in, politically 
and economically, with existing conditions in the world and in our country. 

4. The Dewan had written: “On the general issue of the advancement of the peo- 
ple of India our difference appears to be one of the positions which we hold. 
You, as the head of a great political organisation, rely upon political change as 
the means towards political advancement. I, as the head of a paternal govern- 
ment, rely upon raising the standard of living, and believe that political change 
will follow in due course/’ 
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Generally speaking, the hiatus is far greater in the Indian states than 
in the rest of India. In most of them even the mental bridge is lacking, 
and the way political and economic changes are looked upon by those 
in authority astonishes people who are accustomed to study the modern 
world and its manifold problems. It seems to me inevitable that this 
hiatus should disappear in the whole of India if an equilibrium is to be 
established. Usually what happens is that the equilibrium is sought for 
first in the minds of men and new ideas spread. For the moment this 
appears to increase the gap between ideas and existing conditions; it may 
even bring about conflict between the two. But in reality it is an attempt 
to lessen and eventually to end the conflict. When those ideas materia- 
lize in political and social changes, the conflict ends. Conflict comes 
when political and social conditions lag behind reality. If in Mysore 
new ideas spread and seek change, this is surely a sign of the progress of 
Mysore and should be welcomed as such. All history, and especially 
recent history in India, demonstrates that the attempt to suppress ideas 
does not solve any problem; it only aggravates it. Indeed, the attempt 
fails even to suppress the idea which is objected to. 

I have ventured to place this background of my thought before you, 
rather than discuss particular happenings, as the background and the way 
one looks at things are important. If our background and objectives differ, 
then inevitably our appreciation of a particular situation will also differ. 
Even if there is this difference in background and objective, the only cor- 
rect way seems to me to be the way of civil liberty. Hence my belief 
and insistence on civil liberty. I am convinced that wrong ideas flourish 
less if freedom is given to them and people can discuss them and judge 
them dispassionately. Suppression leads to emotional reactions usually in 
favour of the person and the thing suppressed. 

I would beg of you to consider this aspect of the problem for I earnestly 
wish that Mysore should go ahead and should set an example to others. 
I am sure that vision, generosity and tact on the part of the state authori- 
ties will go a long way towards ending the petty conflicts that are taking 
place now. 

You ask me what I think about the demand for responsible government 
in the state. I can hardly have two opinions on this subject. If I stand 
for independence and a democratic responsible government in India, I 
must afto desire responsible governments in the states. It would be 
derogatory to the state and people of Mysore for me to consider them 
so backward as to be incapable of advancing with the rest of India. I 
think that the desire to have responsible government is a perfectly legiti- 
mate desire and the state governments would be wise in acknowledging 
it as such and even associating themselves with it. By such action they 
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would advance their own prestige and strength enormously. Whatever the 
future may bring for us, it is clear that no part of India can remain 
isolated or cut off from the rest. Each part will react on the other and 
the powerful movements which convulse India will send their waves and 
ripples to the remotest corners of the country. How responsible govern- 
ment is to be established in a state is a matter for careful consideration 
but the principle has to be admitted and steps taken to give effect to it. 
A prerequisite for the consideration of the problem is full liberty to 
discuss it. 

It often happens that the wrong kind of people get mixed up in big 
movements. There may be some, and indeed there often are, people 
who exploit the movement to their own advantage. But we cannot judge 
the movement from them, and in taking special action against them we 
give them greater importance than they deserve. Left to themselves they 
are likely to find their own level. If so, it is easier to meet them in the 
open and counteract their activities. 

You suggest that the Congress should declare that it does not approve 
of subversive activities in the state. It is perfectly true, and we have 
declared it times out of number, that the Congress is entirely opposed 
to violence in any form or the preaching of violence. Apart from that it 
is difficult to define the word subversive. Opinions will differ widely and 
many people may think that even routine activities of the Congress in 
British India are of a subversive nature. Criticism of a government or 
the desire for reform in the state apparatus is usually considered perfectly 
legitimate unless it is accompanied by the preaching of violence. Indeed, 
freedom of criticism is supposed to act as a safety valve against violence 
and real subversive activities. 

We have to face very difficult problems in India and those of us who 
look ahead have no desire to add to them in the states. We earnestly desire 
to avoid conflicts in the states, just as we desire communal harmony. I 
think I can say with confidence that the Congress has consistently work- 
ed for communal harmony and is working for it. The response to our 
policy among Muslims has been most gratifying and heartening. But 
you are right in saying that the situation is full of antagonisms and possi- 
ble conflicts. These are inherent in the world today and if we cannot 
escape them, we have to face them as bravely and as intelligently as we 
can. 

I have just issued an article 5 to the press. It has nothing to do with 
the states but as it discusses our general policy I am sending a copy of it 
to you. 

5. See pp. 344-348. 
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I have written to you at great length. You will forgive me, but I want 
to be perfectly frank with you. We can only understand each other and 
lay the basis for future cooperation by mutual frankness. 

I am returning the papers you were good enough to send me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To M. L. Srikantaiah 1 


Allahabad 
November 9, 1937 


Dear Sir, 2 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th October. I have been following 
with close interest the developments in Mysore state and I am greatly 
distressed at the repressive policy of the government. As you know this 
matter came up before the A.I.C.C. and a resolution was passed on the 
subject. I am in correspondence with the Karnataka P.C.C. and our 
Mysore friends on the subject. I am sorry that I cannot be of any direct 
help. The burden of the repression and the struggle must inevitably fall 
on the people of Mysore. We can only sympathise from abroad and 
send you our good wishes. If the struggle is carried on, on completely 
peaceful lines, I am sure that it will end in success ultimately. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 375, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editor, Janavani published from Bangalore. He had informed Jawaharlal of 
the ban placed on the publication of his paper by the state government. 
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28. To Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C. 1 


Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 

Your committee must have seen the resolution of the A.I.C.C. on the 
situation in Mysore. This resolution protests vigorously against the cam- 
paign and repression carried on by the Mysore state authorities and gives 
general support to the peaceful struggle against it. 

The question arises as to what we can do in furtherance of the A.I.C.C. 
resolution. The matter is not free from difficulty and a situation that is 
changing may require changing policies. But our fundamental policy will 
continue as in the past. This policy is of every sympathy and help but 
no deliberate law-breaking on our part. A situation may arise when the 
people in Mysore may want to take action on their own responsibility. It 
should be clearly understood that such action is on their own responsibility. 
I have had a long talk with Mr. Reddy, 2 the acting president of the 
Mysore Congress Board, and tried to explain to him our general policy. 
I have read a long interview which he gave in Madras and this seems 
to me a reasoned and restrained statement. 

I might inform you that I am continuing my correspondence with the 
Dewan. 

I hope your committee will give every help in its power to our comrades 
in Mysore and will give them such advice from time to time as you con- 
sider desirable. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 373, N.M.M.L. 

2. K.C. Reddy (b. 1902); founder-member, Mysore State Congress; president, 
Mysore State Congress, 1946; Chief Minister, Mysore state, 1947-52; minister 
in the Central Government, 1952-62; Governor, Madhya Pradesh, 1962-67. 
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29. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 

14/11/37 


My dear Bapu, 

I have just read your article on the A.I.C.C. meeting . 2 Regarding the 
Mysore resolution you have said that it was ultra vires of the A.I.C.C . 3 
If this was so, then I had no business to permit discussion on it and should 
have banned it. I am not aware of any constitutional provision which 
leads to this result and only something in the nature of such a provision 
can bar a resolution moved in the ordinary way and supported by a majority 
of the A.I.C.C. Apart from the constitution itself, I am not aware of 
any previous decision of the Congress or the A.I.C.C. which lays down 
that such matters should not be considered. Even if there was some such 
resolution, I do not see how it could prevent the A.I.C.C. from consider- 
ing a matter if it so chose, unless the resolution was embodied in a rule 
of practice. The A.I.C.C. is at complete liberty to consider a resolution 
which may go contrary to a previous resolution passed by itself. If how- 
ever there is a rule of practice or procedure, this has to be acted upon 
till the A.I.C.C. does not alter it. There is no question of such a rule, 
but I do not even know of a resolution which lays down a policy which 
the Mysore resolution infringes. In statements issued by us in the past 
mention has been made that the Congress desires to follow a policy of 
non-intervention in the states. Those statements cannot bar the A.I.C.C. 
itself from intervening if it so chooses. I cannot understand how the 
legal phrase, ultra vires , can be made to apply. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Also printed in A Bunch of Old Letters, 
(Bombay, 1960), pp. 256-257. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan of 13 November 1937: "... the reso- 
lution moved in the A.I.C.C. criticising the Congress ministries, and still more 
the speeches, were wide of the mark. The critics had not cared to study the 
facts . . . Let them study and take to heart what Jawaharlal Nehru has said in 
his elaborate statement on the matter. I am convinced that in their action 
the critics departed from truth and non-violence. . .” 

3. He had written : “Much more offensive, in my opinion, was the Mysore reso- 
lution; and the pity of it is that it was carried with practically nobody to speak 
out for truth. I hold no brief for Mysore. ... In my opinion the Mysore reso- 
lution was ultra vires of the resolution of non-interference. . . . The resolution 
did not set forth the correct state of affairs, and the speeches were full of pas- 
sion and without regard to the facts of the case. The A.I.C.C. should have 
appointed, if it was so minded, a committee even of one person to ascertain the 
facts before proceeding to pronounce judgment../' 
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Another question arises, what is intervention? Is a mention of a state 
in a resolution intervention? Is a demand for civil liberties, or a condem- 
nation of repression, intervention? If so, the Congress itself has been 
guilty of it in specific and unequivocal terms during the last two years. 

The Mysore resolution of the A.I.C.C. is very badly worded and, in 
any event, I did not want it to be passed by the A.I.C.C. just then. But 
my feelings have little to do with the matter. I have to act as the presi- 
dent of a democratic assembly. The resolution was one of condemnation 
of repression in Mysore. Are we to refrain from condemning repression 
in a state in future whatever the nature of this repression? If this repres- 
sion consists in attacking the Congress itself, insulting our flag, or ban- 
ning our organisation, are we to remain silent? These matters must be 
cleared up so that our office and our organisation might know definitely 
what line we are to take up. 

You have said that the A.I.C.C. should not have passed the resolution 
without at least hearing the other side. Do you think that it is feasible 
for us to appoint inquiry committees to go to the states? Will the states 
agree? On several occasions I have suggested this to the states— not a com- 
mittee but just an individual to go there and inquire from both sides. 
They have invariably turned this down. 

This Mysore matter has been going on for a long time. The Karnataka 
P.C.C. has taken some steps in the matter. Their secretary has had a 
long interview with the Dewan of Mysore. I have repeatedly written to 
the Dewan and put a large number of specific cases before him. He has 
replied at length without, in my opinion, justifying the state policy. For 
months past I have been restraining Congressmen in Mysore from indulg- 
ing in any disobedience of orders and, in fact, no orders have been dis- 
obeyed, except by Nariman recently . 4 The Karnataka P.C.C. ultimately 
considered the situation and condemned the policy of repression in 
Mysore and asked us for further directions as to what they should do. 

It is hardly correct, therefore, to say that the A.I.C.C. condemned any- 
body unheard or ex parte. We pursued all the ordinary avenues open 
to us. v 

I am writing all this to you as I want to be clear in my own mind 
what our policy is. You have censured the A.I.C.C. and me for the 


4. K.F. Nariman was arrested in Bangalore on 24 October 1937 while addressing 
a students’ gathering. 
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course we pursued. I have not yet understood how and where I was 
wrong and so l'ong as I do not understand it, I can hardly act otherwise. 5 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 

5. Mahadeva Desai replying on 19 November 1937 on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote that Mahatma Gandhi “was clear that there was an infringement of the 
policy of nonintervention . . . Bapu wants me to assure you that he never intend- 
ed to censure you . . . . ” 


30. To R. S. Hukerikar 1 


Allahabad 
November 19, 1937 


My dear Hukerikar, 2 

Your letter of the 14th November. I might inform you that I was dis- 
tressed to read Mahatmaji’s criticism of the Mysore resolution. I think 
he has done the Mysore people, the K.P.C.C. as well as the A.I.C.C. 
an injustice in passing an opinion without fully finding out the facts. I 
am quite clear in my own mind that neither Mr. Reddy nor you were in 
any way to blame for what happened. Nor do I think that the A.I.C.C. 
acted in any unconstitutional way. It may have been better for the 
resolution not to have been put forward in the way it was. That is a 
matter of opinion. But I do think that Mahatmaji has been unjust in 
his criticism. I might inform you that I wrote to him immediately on 
reading his criticism and asked him to explain it to me. It is not my 
habit and it will be improper for me to enter into a public controversy 
with him on this subject. Therefore I am writing to you personally and 
I do not want you to give publicity to this letter. But my mind is quite 
clear on this subject and I want to assure you that I have no grievance 
against you or the Karnataka P.C.C. 

You need not come to Allahabad to explain this as no explanations 
are necessary. It will be difficult for you to catch me here as I shall be 
moving about and going to Assam on the 25th. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 367, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, Karnataka P.C.C. He wrote that Mahatma Gandhi's criticism would 
split the Congress ranks and cause a suspension of all activities, while those in 
jail would continue to rot. 
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I am sending a copy of your letter to Mahatmaji. I hope you do not 
mind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. To K. C. Reddy 1 


Allahabad 
November 19, 1937 


Dear Mr. Reddy, 

I have your telegram. I am sorry to learn that you have resolved against 
interviewing the Dewan. It seems to me always a wrong policy to 
refuse to interview people, whoever they might be, except under very 
special circumstances. An interview does not mean a surrender. I do not 
know if an interview was suggested by the Dewan or not. 

As for your deciding to resist prohibitory orders by disobeying them, I 
have already explained to you that we cannot encourage this in any way 
or take the responsibility for it. 

I want to tell you that I was distressed to read Mahatma Gandhi's 
criticism of the Mysore resolution of the A.I.C.C. Evidently, Mahatmaji 
was not in full possession of the facts. I have written to him on the 
subject drawing his attention to some of the facts. But I do not want 
to enter into a controversy with him in public. Nor do I want you to 
give publicity to our differences of opinion. 

I think that you and Mr. Hukerikar proceeded in a very proper and 
constitutional way and were desirous of avoiding anything that might 
embarrass. I am sure that if Mahatmaji had known all the facts he 
would not have criticised in the way he has done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


l. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 359, N.M.M.L. 
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32. On the A.I.C.C. Resolution on Mysore State 1 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views and advice always command weight and it has 
been our good fortune to be guided by them for these many years. I 
have therefore paid full attention to his criticism of the last A.I.C.C. 
meeting held in Calcutta and have sought to discover wherein I erred as 
chairman of that meeting. On the merits of a resolution, opinions can 
often differ, and as chairman, I have no business with them, though as 
executive head of the Congress organisation for the year, I cannot keep 
aloof. But I do not wish to discuss the merits of any of the A.I.C.C. 
resolutions. Like other Congressmen I am bound by these resolu- 
tions till they are varied or rescinded. But the criticism lays stress 
on this that truth and nonviolence were violated and the resolution on 
Mysore was ultra vires of the A.I.C.C. It would be helpful to me and 
to others if these serious charges were substantiated, for only then can 
one profit by that criticism. I want to realise wherein my error lay so 
that I might not repeat it. If that realisation does not come to me, 
I am likely to err again. That realisation has not come to me in spite 
of every effort to understand the criticism. 

It is possible that undue emphasis was laid on certain aspects in some 
of the speeches. That usually happens in a debate. But I cannot re- 
collect anything that can be described as a violation of truth or non- 
violence. So far as the wording of the resolution was concerned, I see 
nothing in it which can in any way be described as a departure from 
truth or nonviolence. It is possible of course that the wording might 
not be happy or to the liking of some people. 

The statement that the Mysore resolution was ultra vires is a definite 
charge which ought to be capable of full substantiation. I have been 
unable to' discover any basis for it. The Congress constitution in no 
way prohibits or bars sGch a resolution. No Congress or A.I.C.C. resolu- 
tion, so far as I know, comes in the way. The procedure adopted by 
me was, I think, perfectly correct. But even if it was not so, the resolu- 
tion cannot become ultra vires. These difficulties come in my way in 
accepting Gandhiji’s criticism. So long as they are not removed, 
I can only act in accordance with the dictates of my own mind. 
Unfortunately, I have to function for another two and a half months as 
Congress President and occasions may arise during this period when I 
have to give my ruling or opinion. I should therefore like to be convinc- 
ed of the error of my ways to prevent another lapse. 

1. 26 November 1937. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937-38, p. 277, N.M.M.L. 

Jawaharlal drafted this statement, but then decided not to publish it. 
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33. To Rajendra Prasad 1 


Camp Gauhati 
November 29, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

You must have seen the comment of Gandhi ji on the A.I.C.C. 
resolutions, notably Masani's resolution 2 and the Mysore one. He has 
stated that these resolutions violated truth and nonviolence and the 
Mysore resolution was ultra vires of the A.I.C.C. Opinions will no doubt 
differ on the merits of these resolutions. But apart from the merits, 
the criticism is about truth and nonviolence and about the legality of one 
of them. As chairman of the Committee I am naturally concerned and 
if the criticism is justified, I acted erroneously. I want to understand 
this and to find out where my error lay. I wrote to Gandhiji immediately 
on the publication of his article but unfortunately he has not been well 
and the message he sent me in reply did not clear my doubts. I am 
receiving numerous letters on the subject asking for my opinion and I 
do not know what to say in reply. Unless I am convinced to the con- 
trary, I must hold by my previous opinion and act according to it when- 
ever opportunity arises. 

I am greatly exercised over this matter and at one time I thought of 
issuing a press statement. I drafted this on my way to Assam but later 
decided not to issue it. 3 I am however sending you a copy of it with 
this letter. 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. The A.I.C.C. had adopted a resolution moved by M.R. Masani : (1) condem- 
ning the continuance of repression even under the much-advertised new con- 
stitution; (2) regretting that even in Congress provinces all political prisoners 
had not been released and repressive laws were still in force; (3) demanding 
the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus 
and the repeal of all repressive laws; and (4) urging the A.I.C.C. to instruct 
the Congress cabinets to cany out the election pledges in this connection and 
set an example to the other provinces. 

3. See the preceding item. 
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I shall be grateful if you could let me have your views on the two 
points raised. 4 I need not add that I do not want views on the merits 
of the resolutions. 

Please mark your reply ‘personal’ and send it to Anand Bhawan, 
Allahabad. I expect to be back on December 13th. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. In his letter of 24 December 1937, Rajendra Prasad wrote that “the traditional 
Congress policy in regard to Indian states was one of extending its sympathy 
and moral support to the legitimate and peaceful struggle and the responsibi- 
lity and the burden of carrying on that struggle within the states must neces- 
sarily fall on the states people themselves... the resolution of the A.I.C.C. at 
Calcutta goes much beyond exercising moral and friendly influence ... amounts 
to a direct interference with the internal administration of a state and to par- 
ticipating in a struggle that may be going on...” About Masani's resolution, 
he wrote: “the reference of Mahatma Gandhi must be more to the speeches 
made in reference to Mr. Masani's resolution than to the wording of the reso- 
lution itself.” 


34. To Mirza M. Ismail 1 


Allahabad 
December 25, 1937 


Dear Sir Mirza, 

I must apologise to you for not answering your letter of the 22nd Novem- 
ber till now. 2 I was away in Assam when it came here and I received it 
a fortnight later. Even after that I have been so much overburdened with 
work that I could not deal with it. I wanted to write to you at some 
length and hence I kept putting the reply off. Yesterday I received your 
letter of the 21st December and this made me feel how guilty I was. I 
am now writing to you in some haste and cannot deal fully with your 
two letters. Perhaps I may write at greater length later. Meanwhile 
I shall briefly refer to one or two points. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, pp. 241-243, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote to Jawaharlal : “I do not look forward to (and should feel bound 
to oppose) any form of all-India unity that destroyed the autonomy of the 
states...” 
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I am afraid the report of my speech 3 * * * * 8 at Allahabad to which you refer 
does me the reverse of justice. I cannot conceive of having said what I 
am reported to have said. The question of civil liberty is one in which 
I have taken deep interest and which moves me greatly. It is obvious 
that a state has to take action sometimes to suppress civil liberty. But 
the measure of the piogress of that state is that this action should be 
limited in scope and should occur at the rarest intervals and only when 
immediate danger is apprehended. Almost as an invariable practice 
liberty of speech should be given, even though the speech is not to our 
liking. Obviously there is no point in saying that we permit things that 
we like. It is only when we permit things that we do not like that we 
adhere to civil liberty. I hope in the course of the next few days to 
write fully in the press on this question of civil liberty. But may I say 
here that I have been greatly distressed at the suppression of speech and 
action by the Mysore Government which is not justified in any way 
according to my way of thinking? 

Almost daily I see in the papers some fresh instance of such suppres- 
sion and of a crusade against the national flag. 

You are right in thinking that I look forward to an all-India unity. 
This unity will in all probability be a federal unity leaving a great deal of 
local initiative to the federating units. But you are not correct in saying 
that the Congress as such desires, now or later, to dictate policy to gov- 
ernments and states alike. When India is free I do not know whether 
the Congress will continue to exist or what form it will take. At the 
present moment it happens to be the only organisation which can be said 
to represent Indian opinion as a whole. I do believe that ultimately it is 
the opinion of the people of India that should prevail both in the states 
and in the rest of India. In the states it will primarily be the opinion of 
the people of the states. The Congress, as you are doubtless aware, does 
not hesitate to express its opinion on international matters. How then 
can it remain silent in matters intimately affecting it in the states? The 


3. Mirza Ismail wrote: "... Your speech at Allahabad calling upon the citizens 
to cooperate with the police who are ‘not the enemy of the people’, as you 
rightly said, must strengthen the hands of Congress ministries in the provin- 
ces and of administrators elsewhere. But what gave me especial pleasure to 

read was a report of your speech at the meeting of the citizens of Allahabad 
the other day in which you have said that 'there should be freedom of speech 

with this limitation that improper and dangerous speeches, which are likely to 

create mischief, should not be allowed and the mischief-makers should be ar- 

rested.’ Need 1 say how entirely I agree with the sentiments you have 

expressed?” 
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proposed federation has to be faced by the Congress, and the states are 
meant to' be integral parts of this federation. 

I have no doubt that you have come in contact with public men in 
various parts of the world. You must have realised that no one outside 
a narrow sphere in the British Government can think of the present 
Indian states except with astonishment. They seem to be so entirely 
unique in the world of today. A hundred or two hundred years ago 
they were not unique. But the world has changed, and we have not. 

Thank you for the books on Mysore that you have sent me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. ToK. C. Reddy 1 


Camp Bombay 
January 4, 1938 

Dear Mr. Reddy, 

As you are aware the Congress policy regarding .Indian states is not clearly 
defined and is sometimes interpreted variously. The changing situation 
all over India will probably lead to a greater clarification in the near 
future. Meanwhile I can let you have my own opinion as to the general 
line to be adopted in Mysore. I have already informed you previously 
to avoid open conflict, in the nature of disobedience of orders, with the 
Mysore Government. I think you should try to strengthen your general 
position with the people and carry on propaganda for civil liberties and 
responsibility in the government. This should be done in a way so as 
to make a rapprochement possible whenever an occasion offers itself. If 
you can come to an understanding with the state government which re- 
sults in improving present conditions, I think it will be highly desirable 
for you to do so. 

You must remember that the larger problems of India are intimately 
tied up with each other and major changes are likely to come all over 
the country once they begin moving in that direction. A state by itself 
cannot resist them. Therefore while I want that you should continue 
vigorously td cultivate public opinion for the two objectives that I have 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88/1937, p. 109, N.M.M.L. 
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mentioned above you should not shut the door to an understanding with 
the administration of Mysore. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. To P. Rangaswamy 1 

Allahabad 
March 4, 1938 

Dear Mr. Rangaswamy, 2 

Thank you for your letter. I have read Sir Mirza’s speech. 3 It is a 
foolish utterance without much significance and I do not think it is 
worthwhile my saying anything about it. 

You can rest assured that I shall take the liveliest interest in the affairs 
of Mysore state in particular and the Indian states in general. Mean- 
while I think it is all for the good that you should function without the 
name of the Congress for a while. As soon as I have a little leisure I 
shall probably write about Indian states. 4 
With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt. I)/1938, p. 13, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); a lawyer and politician of Bangalore; took active part in Mysore 
state people’s movement. 

3. Speaking at the meeting of the Karnataka Sahitya Parishad at Bangalore on 
27 February 1938, Mirza Ismail had said : “Frantic efforts have been made to 
create disaffection in the state. We can, therefore, afford to disregard Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru when he talks of ‘repression’ in Mysore...” 

4. See p. 540. 
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37. To H. K. Veeranna Gowdh 1 


Allahabad 
March 31, 1938 


Dear Friend, 2 

I am glad to learn from your letter that you are having a session of the 
Mysore Congress next month. I should have liked to attend it as you 
suggest. But I am afraid that it is not at all possible for me to do so 
owing to heavy and important work here. 

I wish to send you, however, my good wishes for the session. As you 
know I am greatly interested in the problem of the Indian states and 
I have taken particular interest in the movement for additional freedom 
in Mysore state. I am quite convinced that these states should aim at 
full responsible government and I therefore sympathise with your aim. 

I was glad to find that in the recent elections for the Mysore Assembly 
which were brought about by resignations of your members on this very 
issue you had complete success. This demonstrated the popular strength 
behind your movement. I hope however that you will realise that any 
real progress will only come to you through your own organised strength. 
I hope therefore that you will organise yourselves effectively and will work 
peacefully and with sobriety to attain your objective. You must not 
be discouraged by apparent reverses or the displeasure of high officials. 
The only thing that harms is for us to leave the right path in a moment 
of excitement. If you stick to perfectly legitimate and peaceful methods, 
you are bound to succeed. Mysore is one of the leading states of India 
and I am glad to see that the people of Mysore are also taking the lead 
in getting rid of autocratic and feudal restrictions. I wish you success 
in this enterprise. You will remember always, I hope, that Mysoig state, 
as every other state in India, is an integral part of India. Your freedom 
therefore is a part of oUr freedom. We hang together and we shall finally 
succeed together. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt. I)/1938, p. 79, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1899); imprisoned several times for participating in the Mysore state peo- 
ple’s movement; president, Mysore Pradesh Congress Committee, 1952; minis- 
ter, Mysore state, 1956-67. 
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38. To H. C. Dasappa 1 


Allahabad 
April 11, 1938 


Dear Mr. Dasappa, 2 

I have your two letters of the 12th and 24th March. 3 I have already 
written to you how delighted I was at the success of your candidates for 
the legislative assembly elections. I think these elections have, in a large 
measure, justified what your party has been doing in the past. 

You inform me that your president went to Delang to consult 
Mahatmaji. 4 I did not go to Delang myself and so I could not meet 
him. I do not know what advice Mahatmaji gave and what you have 
decided subsequently. Anything that I may say, therefore, may be out 
of place. I do not wish to conflict with any other advice that you may 
have received and besides I do not know what the developments have 
been. 

It is clear that the Dewan’s attitude is not one of friendliness towards 
you and that he wants to weaken the strength of the Mysore Congress. 
It is also clear that he will oppose in every way the demand for respon- 
sible government. I have no doubt in my mind that you should stand 
for responsible government. I am also clear that Congress members 
who are appointed members of the committee of reforms or the fede- 
ral committee should be responsible to the Mysore Congress and should 
take directions from them. They must not be just individual members 
doing as they like. 

Personally I would not break on the issue that the Dewan has not 
expressly mentioned responsible government in his terms of appointment 
for the committees. But I would not agree to this being excluded from 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt. I)/1938, p. 63, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1894-1964); founder-member, Mysore State Congress; minister, Mysore state, 
1947-52; member, Rajya Sabha, 1954-57; member, Lok Sabha, 1957-62; Minis- 
ter for Railways, Government of India, 1963-64. 

3. In his letter of 12 March, Dasappa had written that the Congress in Mysore 

had won all the seats in the bye-elections. He added : “We are greatly en- 
couraged by the volume of authoritative pronouncements all round about the 
feasibility and desirability of reforms in the states How I wish the Work- 

ing Committee at this critical stage had not banned parliamentary and political 
activities in the name of the Congress in Mysore/' 

-4. The Mysore State Congress Board sought Mahatma Gandhi's advice regarding 
their cooperation with the official committee appointed for the introduction 
of reforms in view of the state government's silence on their demand for res- 
ponsible government. 
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purview. It should be open to the Congress members to be recommend- 
ed if they so choose.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. The Mysore Government proposed to appoint four Congressmen on the com- 
mittees to consider the question of reforms and federal affairs. 


39. To V. S. Narayana Rao 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 2 3 

I have received your letter of the 17th April sending me copies of the 
order issued by the district magistrate and the statement issued on be- 
half of the Mysore Congress. So far as I can see your flag satyagraha 
has met with some success.® I am glad that you have maintained the 
honour and dignity of the national flag. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt. I)/1938, p. 97, N.M.M.L. 

2. Secretary, Mysore State Congress. 

3. The agitation against the government order banning the hoisting of the national 
flag at the Congress convention held in Sivapur was started on 10 April and a 
large number of people courted arrest. 

40. To H. C. Dasappa* 

Allahabad 
May 26, 1938 


Dear Mr. Dasappa, 

I have your letter. 2 I think that on the whole the Mysore settlement® 
is a good one and you should profit by it and gain strength. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-88(Pt. II)/1938, p. 221, N.M.M.L. 

2. He gave an account of the developments which led to the settlement with the 
Mysore Government. 

3. See p. 539. 
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There is no possibility of my going to Mysore. I am just leaving for 
Europe. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


ORCHHA 


41. To R. S. Shukla 1 

Allahabad 
September 28, 1937 

Dear Sir, 2 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th September. I regret the delay 
in answering it. This was due to my absence from Allahabad. 

Capt. Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh 3 is the president of the Mahako- 
shal Provincial Congress Committee, that is to say, the provincial Con- 
gress committee for the Hindi-speaking parts of the Central Provinces. 
Adjoining Indian states are usually attached for purposes of Congress 
work to the provincial Congress committee. Congress work is organiz- 
ed by provincial Congress committees in accordance with the general 
instructions issued in that behalf from the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. Our office does not engage directly in local work. Capt. Awad- 
hesh Pratap Singh as president of his provincial Congress committee 
is thus supposed to organise Congress work in the area under his charge. 
I do not know what detailed steps he has taken in this matter especially 
in any Indian state. Our general policy is that we should establish the 
Congress organization both in British India and the Indian states and 
should carry on the constructive work of the Congress more especially 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-87/1937, pp. 83-84, N.M.M.L. 

2. Political secretary, Orchha state. 

3. (1888-1967); served in Indian army for many years before joining the Congress 
in 1921; founder-member, Baghelkhand District Congress Committee, 1931 and 
its president, 1932-35; president, Mahakoshal P.C.C., 1937; member, Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India, 1946-50; Prime Minister, Rewa state, 1948; Chief 
Minister, Vindhya Pradesh, 1948-49; member, Rajya Sabha, 1954-60. 
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in the states. It is not our desire to come into conflict in this work 
with the state authorities. But otherwise we make no distinction bet- 
ween work in British India and in the states. These are the general 
instructions issued by us regarding work in the Indian states. Presumably 
it is in accordance with these instructions that Capt. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh has appointed some organisers in various parts of his Congress 
province. 

I am not personally acquainted with Pandit Rameshwar Prasad 
Sharma , 4 or if I have met him I do not at present remember him. 
Should you desire to enquire about him I would suggest to you to com- 
municate with Capt. Awadhesh Pratap Singh, president, Mahakoshal 
P.C.C., Gopalbag, Jubbulpore. I trust that we will have the full co- 
operation of the state authorities in the work that our organisation does 
in Orchha. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. A Congressman of Jhansi district. 
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1. Interview to The News Chronicle 1 


Edward Thompson: You are reported as saying that India will not 

'touch’ the new constitution. What do you mean by it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of not touching the new con- 
stitution, because the fact of our seeking elections shows that we are 
coming into touch with it. What is meant is that we do not approach 
this constitution in a spirit of cooperation. It has been forced upon us 
against our will. We dislike it thoroughly and we propose to make its 
functioning as difficult as possible. The federal part of it is a monstrosity. 

ET: India’s position being so bad, would it not be better to use 
the constitution as a means of giving Indians some chance of reliev- 
ing the misery? 

JN: The constitution is bound to fail because it cannot solve any major 
problem of India. These problems of the land, poverty and unemploy- 
ment demand solution. We do not think there can be a proper solu- 
tion under British imperialism. We have indicated the way out through 
a constituent assembly. 

ET: My criticism of the Congress is that it has not the courage 
to remember that such people as the princes’ subjects exist or to 
speak up for their rights. What do you think? 

JN : The Congress does not ignore the princes’ subjects though its activi- 
ties have largely been concentrated in British India. It stands for the 
same political, economic, civil and other liberties for the Indian states’ 
subjects as for the others. It has not been able to do much for the 
Indian states, because it has its hands full elsewhere and many of its 
leaders do not want to add to their burdens. But the principle is 
admitted and proclaimed. 

ET: Would not a genuine Dominion Status be as good as inde- 
pendence? 

1. Printed in The News Chronicle , (London), 2 January 1937. Jawaharlal was 
interviewed by Edward Thompson during his visit to India in December 1936. 
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JN: I cannot conceive of a genuine independence within the empire 
for India even to the extent of that of the British dominions. There is 
no parallel between the two. I can conceive of a free India coming to 
a friendly arrangement with Britain. 

ET : W ould you like India to come under a dictatorship such as 
we see in fascist countries? 

JN: I am entirely against the idea, more especially the idea of a per- 
sonal dictatorship. I can imagine, however, that in times of grave crisis, 
a measure of group dictatorship might be necessary. But this should 
not be extended to ordinary times. 

ET: Is not the unity of India largely artificial and recent? Would 
it not be better if India split into separate nations on the lines of 
race and language? 

JN: I think it would be unfortunate if India is split in that way. The 
unity of India is not only desirable but highly necessary, and I doubt 
if there are any intelligent people in India who think differently. This 
unity, however, should not be an oppressive one, but should give full 
freedom for cultural and other diversities. 

ET: India’s poverty appals every visitor; how do you propose to 
tackle it? 

JN : It seems to me that the only way to solve outstanding Indian 
problems is to have an all-embracing planned system of Indian economy, 
dealing with the land, industry— big-scale and village— social services, 
etc. Such a system can only take effect when obstructions in the shape 
of big vested interests have been removed. Therefore it becomes neces- 
sary to remove most of these obstructions. 

ET: The British are not your only difficulty. Do you not think 
that between India and freedom are her communal quarrels and also 
the princes? 

JN: I do not think the communal problem will present the slightest 
difficulty when economic questions are being considered. As for the 
Indian princes, it is absurd to expect that they should carry on in their 
feudal, autocratic way because of some treaty they made with representa- 
tives of the British power a hundred years ago. Ultimately it will be for 
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the people of the states themselves to decide what the position of the 
piinces will be. 

ET: Some provinces send no men for the army, others send a few 
hundred; the overwhelming majority come from two provinces. Do 
you think you can ever have a democratic government, while a section 
of India holds the weapons and takes the risks for the rest? 

JN: The army question offers no insuperable difficulty. The army as 
well as a kind of militia will have to be recruited from all over India. 
There is no reason to suppose that the present Indian army will not be 
loyal to the new order. The British army, of course, will have to go. 


2. The Main Problem of India 1 


Some accident, or the play of circumstances which often seems to us as 
the working of an unknown fate, brought Reginald Reynolds to India at 
a peculiar point in our recent history. He came on the eve of a great 
eruption, of human earthquakes, which shook the hundreds of millions 
of India as well as that empire which still holds sway here. He even 
played a little part in the tense drama which followed the Lahore Con- 
gress of December 1929 and preceded Gandhiji’s famous march to the 
salt sea and civil disobedience. What happened to him immediately after 
that I did not know, for suddenly we were caught up in the whirlwind 
of a mass upheaval and of a powerful and entrenched government trying 
to suppress it. 

But Reynolds saw something of this drama and of this great conflict 
between elemental forces, far greater than the individuals concerned in it. 
And that gave him an insight into the soul of India which was so pas- 
sionately struggling for freedom, into the appalling poverty and misery of 
the Indian people which lay behind this elemental urge, and into the 
social conflicts which were becoming more and more evident and were 
colouring the nationalist and social aspects of our struggle. He saw this 
struggle, as it should be seen, in the wider picture of the world struggle. 

I am glad therefore that he has written this book. From one such as 
he a book on India claims attention. It is immaterial whether one agrees 

1. Allahabad, 25 February 1937. Foreword to Reginald Reynolds’ The White 
Sahibs in India, (London, 1937). 
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with him or not in everything he says. But what he says has knowledge 
behind it and insight and an appreciation of the wider issues. And so 
all of us, in India or England, can profit by his analysis of our problems 
and think with greater clarity about them. 

There are two kinds of books on India written by Englishmen. The 
great majority of them are of the imperial and patronising variety which 
point out to us the high destiny of the British Empire and our folly in 
not appreciating this patent fact. They are generous with their advice 
to us as to how we can fit in with this grandiose scheme of things. The 
other variety of books, very few in number, are written by Englishmen 
who are attracted towards our freedom struggle but are apt to consider 
it on sentimental grounds. Because their approach is more friendly, some- 
times they show a greater insight, but their treatment is not very helpful 
in understanding the problems that confront us. 

If we are going to solve these problems, we must understand them. 
We have to unravel the knots that have tied us up, and in order to do 
so, our approach must be scientific and must take into consideration the 
needs of the masses in India. That is the problem of India, not the 
princes or the landlords or other vested interests, English or Indian. 
Imperialism has accentuated, and often produced, these knots, so the im- 
perialist approach is out of question. The sentimental approach, common 
enough among my own countrymen, though inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, does not carry us far. 

Every book that helps us to understand scientifically the background 
of the Indian struggle is to be welcomed. And so I welcome this book 
and commend it to Englishmen and Indians who want to help in the 
solution of one of the major problems of our age. 


3. To Horace G. Alexander 1 


Allahabad 
June 17, 1937 


Dear Alexander, 

Your letter of the 12th May reached me yesterday on my return from 
Burma and Malaya. I note that American publishers are not agreeable 
to undertake the issue of India and the World. In Burma I was asked 
for my permission for a Chinese edition of the book. The Chinese 


1. Horace Alexander Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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translator wants to get it published in Shanghai. I told him that so 
far as I was concerned I would be very glad if a Chinese edition came 
out. The publisher will probably be writing to me. I do not propose 
to press for any special terms as I am keen that the book should be 
published in China. I suppose that no formal permission from Allen 
and Unwin is necessary for this purpose. 

I have seen your letter to Gandhiji. I have read it with interest. I 
shall not say anything about it here. But I do not think that the ques- 
tion of the services is really so important as to come in the way, at any 
rate, in the sense that there may be fear of victimisation. There need 
be no such fear. But the fact remains that the whole outlook of the 
services is such that it cannot fit in with a changed order. Nobody 
wants to victimise them and thus carry on a kind of feud. But the fact 
remains that they are a powerful vested interest and they are coming 
in our way often enough. 

The questions before us, however, are more fundamental than the 
future of the services and it is as well that this should be realised. I 
have been somewhat out of touch with the happenings in India owing to 
my absence for six weeks. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Asaf All 1 


Allahabad 

5.8.1937 


My dear Asaf Ali, 

I have read with interest the letter you have addressed to the Chief 
Ministers of the provincial governments . 2 Have you addressed this to 
Congress ministers only or to others also? 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L. 16/1937, p. 15, N.M.M.L. 

2. He had sought the Chief Ministers' views on the resolution to be moved by 
him on behalf of the Congress Party in the central assembly recommending 
that immediate steps be taken to reduce central expenditure, more particularly 
defence expenditure, so that more money could be provided to the provinces 
to undertake nation-building activities. He had mentioned that if Indian troops 
replaced British troops, there would be an approximate saving of about 
Rs. 20 crores. 
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There is one matter in this which I do not feel happy about. 3 You 
say at page 3 that “in the absence of such a scheme, it is for your gov- 
ernment to say whether you consider the British troops necessary for 
the internal security of your province.” A little later in the same para- 
graph you refer to defenceless and unarmed mobs. The question you 
have put seems to me out of count in Congress circles or indeed in any 
nationalist circles. We demand the elimination of British troops any- 
how and even a suggestion that they might be necessary for the national 
security of a province is something that goes against the basic policy 
of the Congress. The whole demand of independence is terribly weak- 
ened if once we think in terms of the British troops protecting us either 
from external invasion or from internal commotion. So far as the latter 
is concerned, the very idea of British troops acting against Indians, even 
if the latter might be termed mobs, is something which outrages my 
sentiment of nationality. Who are we to be protected by the British 
troops? It seems to me that the principles governing our national move- 
ment, the objective that we have so often proclaimed, and the dignity 
of our people preclude the possibility of the employment of foreign 
troops even for a while, and even in a restricted measure, against our 
own people. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Referring to the Simon Commission’s recommendation for maintenance of an 
internal security army for each province, Asaf Ali asked if in place of such a 
force, the provinces had any alternative arrangements to suggest. He added, 
“if the police force in your province cannot be relied upon in the event of 
internal disturbance . . . there is no reason to doubt the capacity and fitness of 
the Indian troops to deal with any emergency ” 


5. Hunger Strike in the Andamans 1 * 


For some days now we have lived under the oppression of thought that 
nearly two hundred of our countrymen are on hunger strike in the 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 6 August 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 

7 August 1937. 
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Andamans and are painfully starving to death. My feelings were strong 
and I dared not give them utterance immediately. And what could I 
add to the moving and poignant appeal of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
who came out of his retirement and, in spite of age and ill health, said 
eloquently what all of us feel in our hearts ? 2 

If there is any humanity, any sensitiveness of hir lan suffering in us, 
we must respond in full measure to that appeal and to the silent but 
powerful cry from the Andamans. I dislike hunger strikes; I do not 
encourage them. But I know something also of the horror that sur- 
rounds these people who, in desperation, are driven to these painful 
courses. Some of us may imagine that their action was precipitate. 
What do they know of the innumerable attempts by other means to 
get rid of sufferings and humiliations? 

The question of political prisoners being sent to the Andamans has 
agitated the country for many years now and the hunger strike and 
death by starvation has already taken place in the past. But our gov- 
ernments grow more and more callous and think that their prestige is 
more important than the lives of hundreds and the wishes of millions. 

I am told that even on the present occasion every effort was made by 
other means and, when these failed, a few political prisoners resorted 
to hunger strike. Taunts and insults on the part of the authorities fol- 
lowed and this resulted in the spreading of the hunger strike to 
hundreds. 

It should be remembered that the hunger strike in the Andamans is 
far worse and more dangerous than in India, for the climate of the 
Andamans is bad and complications soon follow. News does not reach 
us and we live in suspense today, full of anxiety for the fate of our young 
men. But let it be understood that, if anything happens to these young 
men, India will be aflame with anger and will not forget it or forget 

2. In his statement issued on 2 August 1937, Tagore said: “On the continent of 
Europe they have their Devils Island, their Lipari, their concentration camps 
and other specially built hells for primitive exhibition of humanity, but in 
England they have no such unhallowed places for intensification of the suffering 
by wrenching away prisoners from their own soil. When, to our dismay, we 
find that infringement of their own rule has been made possible exclusively for 
the subject races, the insult of their distinction humiliates all of us and I offer 
my protest in the name of my country. . .once again the heartless inflexibility 
of governmental machinery has triumphed over its sense of humanity and 
justice. It is only in the province of Bengal that hundreds of boys are still 
detained without trial and the press is now and then gagged to remind us of 
the fact that the unanswerable will of the people of this country and the civil 
liberty that the people of Bengal enjoyed have become as unreal as a mirage 
in the desert.” 
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those on whom the responsibility for this will lie. Constitutions are 
as dust in the scale if they cannot give us the power to protect our own 
people. We have seen what is called the provincial autonomy function- 
ing in Bengal and in the Punjab. It is the same ugly thing that we 
have known so long and which crushes our people. 

How long are we going to tolerate the continued incarceration of 
detenus? It is time that halt was called to this infamy. The recent 
order of the Bengal Government forbidding, at the instance of the press 
censor, even the publication of news of the ‘Detenus Day’ shows the 
depths to which this government has fallen. Each one of us, who is 
silent, compromises with these evils and tolerates them. This is not a 
matter concerning Bengal only but one which affects the whole of India 
and which touches the honour and dignity of every Indian. I trust 
that every Congressman will do his utmost at this juncture to make 
the voice of the people heard and their wishes acted upon in regard 
to the Andaman prisoners and detenus. That is our primary duty today. 

I understand that in Bengal, August 9 has been fixed as ‘Andaman 
Prisoners Day’. This day is too near perhaps for an all-India demons- 
tration. But on this day or the day as soon after as possible, I trust 
that demonstrations will be held all over India. 

I should also like to mention the strange and revealing case of Pandit 
Parmanand who was sentenced to life term in the first Lahore Cons- 
piracy Case in 1915. 3 For twenty two years he has been continuously 
in prison, although the life term seldom exceeds fifteen years and is 
usually less. Yet he continues to be in prison. 


3. Parmanand (b. 1890) and several others who were convicted in the first Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1915, were members of the Ghadar Party who had returned 
from America. They had planned an uprising of the Indian troops at Lahore, 
Ferozepur and some other places in the Punjab on 21 February 1915 as a 
prelude to a general uprising. Of the 291 persons tried for the conspiracy, 
42 were sentenced to death, 114 were transported for life, 93 imprisoned for 
varying terms and 42 acquitted. 
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6. On Government's Attitude towards the Andaman Prisoners 1 


I have carefully read the Viceroy’s reply 2 to Mr. Mohanlal Saxena. I 
appreciate his method of approach to this problem which is agitating 
India so deeply. He has tried to reason and put the government point 
of view in a manner which is somewhat novel for a Viceroy and the 
Government of India. 

I am convinced that he has wholly failed to justify the government’s 
attitude. It is perfectly true that no government can surrender simply 
because there is a hunger strike. 

Personally I am opposed to hunger strikes except for very exceptional 
reasons, but it would be equally wrong for the government to ignore and 
defy popular opinion and sentiments. 

In the present case he must know that all India is vastly agitated and 
is unanimous in its demand regarding the Andaman hunger-strikers. 
Because of this widely spread all-India feeling, provincial governments, 
where Congress ministries are functioning, have asked for the repatria- 
tion of the Andaman prisoners to their respective provinces. 

The government, which for reasons of prestige, ignores this national 
feeling and demand, creates and worsens the very situation from which 
it seeks escape. 

There is argument enough in favour of putting an end to the penal 
settlement of the Andamans and specially to bring back all political 
prisoners. But even apart from this, is it not enough that for the 
people of India this has become a vital question which moves them to 
their innermost depths? Is it conceivable that any really popular gov- 
ernment would defy public opinion in this matter? 

It must be remembered that this question of the Andamans has not 
suddenly arisen because of the hunger strike. It has come up again and 
again and roused public feeling, so the government had plenty of time 
to take action apart from the threat of hunger strike. 

A hunger strike is really very bad, but one must also remember that 
the prisoners have no means of access to the outer world and that they 
grow desperate and resort to this method. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 19 August 1937. From The Bombay 
Chronicle, 20 August 1937. 

2. The 'Viceroy wrote to Saxena that the government had found no change in 
the attitude of the prisoners in regard to terrorism. He also thought that 
their repatriation to their home provinces would encourage them to use the 
method of hunger strike. He denied that the prisoners in the Andamans were 
made to live in unhealthy conditions. 
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The whole question of terrorism has been treated in India in an 
utterly wrong way. One cannot suppress terrorism by terrorism even 
though the latter might be on behalf of the government. One has to 
find out the root causes and remove them. 

In India today, it is well known that terrorism has ceased to have 
any real significance. Probably it would have long ceased to exist if 
the policy of the government had been different. It has now disappear- 
ed because those who were attracted to it have come to realise that it is a 
foolish and infantile policy injuring the cause of the country. 

I am convinced that the growth of the Congress movement and the 
spread of new social ideas have broken the back of terrorism. 

A recent statement 3 made by some of the discharged prisoners from 
the Andamans condemning terrorism on their own behalf and on behalf 
of other prisoners in the Andamans, has a very real significance which 
I am sorry to say the Viceroy has not appreciated. 

It is confirmed by numerous other reports that have reached us from 
other sources. Not to meet this frank approach, and to ignore it, is to 
intensify that very psychology of which the government disapproves. 

It will embitter not only the unhappy prisoners in the Andamans 
who hover between life and death, but also the people of India as a 
whole. Today a humane and tragic sight is uppermost in the people's 
minds and the shadow of death hovers over them. While we argue 
people might well be dying. I trust still that this human side will be 
considered by the Viceroy. No government has ever lost even its pres- 
tige by doing the right thing, but even if prestige was in the balance, 
there are other factors in life which count more. 

3. They had stated, on their behalf as well as on that of other political prisoners 
in the Andamans, their dissociation from and disapproval of the policy of 
terrorism. They added that they had come to realise that such a policy was 
wrong and injurious to the national cause. 


7. On Federation 1 * 


A constituent assembly is not the development of a step taken in legis- 
lative assemblies. Legislatures can only condemn the present Act and 
demand the summoning of a constituent assembly. They cannot pro- 
duce conditions under which such an assembly can meet. 

1. Interview to the press, Bombay, 19 August 1937. From The Bombay 

Chronicle, 20 August 1937. 
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A constituent assembly must be an absolutely sovereign body deriving 
its authority from the Indian people alone. It can only come into ex- 
istence, therefore, when such sovereignty in reality rests with the people 
of India or when the Indian people are on the verge of real power. The 
time for such an assembly would come when the people of India are 
in a position to enforce their will. 

The report of what I said in regard to federation, when I was address- 
ing the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee workers in Hindustani, 
is not quite correct. 2 What I said was that having regard to the clear 
policy of the Congress in regard to the proposed federation, any person, 
if he agreed to this federation or anything like it behind the back of 
the Congress, would be betraying the interests of the Congress and, as 
such, of the nation. 

Obviously opposition to the proposed federation does not mean op- 
position to the idea of federation. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact accepted 
the idea of federation and most of the thinking people in India believe 
that some kind of federation must ultimately be established in India, 
but the proposed federation is a monstrosity and cannot be accepted in 
any shape or form. 

Therefore, a resolution passed in the assembly is in the nature of a 
repetition of the people's wishes in this matter, just as a resolution of 
the Congress is a declaration of the national will. It does not and cannot 
by itself lead to a constituent assembly. For that the whole balance of 
power in India has to shift from the side of British imperialism to the 
Indian people. 

How to bring about a constituent assembly does mean the same thing 
as how to achieve the freedom of India. A constituent assembly divorced 
from Indian freedom is an absurdity. 

2. See pp. 432*435. 


8. On Federal Government 1 


In the previous chapters of this book the Government of India Act 
1935, embodying the new constitution for India, has been examined in 
some detail and criticisms have been offered from the point of view of 

1. This was a summary of conclusions and recommendations written by Jawaharlal 
in the train from Bombay to Lucknow on 21-23 August 1937, for the book entitled 

Federal Structure, (Bombay, 1937), edited by K.T. Shah. J.N. Papers. N.M.M.L. 
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the Indian people's ideal of political evolution and progress. That ideal, 
it must be remembered, is based on the sovereignty of the people and 
it refuses to recognise any limitations or reservations to this sovereignty. 

But while we lay stress on the independence of India and the establish- 
ment of a free national state, we recognise fully that the world of today 
urgently demands an international order and the fullest cooperation 
between nations to solve the problems and end the conflicts that afflict 
mankind. Science and modern industry and trade and finance and 
transport and communications, in fact the whole basic texture of the 
world today, is international, and hence the problems we have to face 
are essentially international and require international solutions. To think 
or act in terms of a purely national state, largely cut off from the rest 
of the world and developing itself independently of it, is to ignore reali- 
ties and to refuse to take advantage of the many avenues of progress 
and advancement which modem conditions offer. A narrow autarchy 
does not fit in with these conditions and must inevitably lead to reac- 
tion and a throw-back. 

Thus, though we stand for an independent national state, we are 
entirely opposed to a nationalism and a state ideal which are based on 
a hatred of other states and a desire to dominate over other peoples. 
We have seen and see today how this limited and aggressive national 
outlook leads to a continuing state of international anarchy, developing 
from time to time into dreadful and devastating wars. International peace 
and the well-being of the world have become one and indivisible. That 
peace depends on a solution of the political and social problems of the 
world and the evolution of a world order, and we believe that such a 
solution and order must inevitably be based on the principles of social- 
ism. But that is a larger question which we are not called upon to 
discuss here. We wish to emphasize here that our conception of an 
independent national state is in no way opposed to the development 
of this world order, and that we would be perfectly prepared to make 
sacrifices, and even to accept certain limitations and assume burdens, in 
common with others, in the interest of international cooperation. 

But this cooperation must be real, effective and between free units. 
The League of Nations, as constituted today, has demonstrated the futi- 
lity of international cooperation on a wrong basis and with the purpose 
of maintaining a status quo , unjust in itself and in the interest of a 
few dominating powers. It has become an impotent instrument for 
maintaining peace and collective security and is ignored and insulted 
at every turn. It cannot undertake the solution of any fundamental 
problem because it has neither the power to do so nor the will to tackle 
the roots of that problem. 
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The so-called British Commonwealth of Nations is still less a nucleus 
of international cooperation as it represents a dominating imperialist 
group, holding a large number of subject peoples in its power, and com- 
bating other imperialist groups and powers. It will have to change 
beyond all recognition before it can serve as a basis for cooperation bet- 
ween free nations. India's association with the group is an enforced 
one and it has worked and is working to the detriment of India. The 
people of India have therefore declared and emphasized their will to be 
dissociated from this group, and this has become a primary objective 
of the national movement. Any continuation of this association means 
a continuation, in some form or the other, if not political then economic, 
of the domination of Britain over India, and the imposition of restrictions 
which prevent the people of India from developing on their own lines 
and according to their own needs and desires. The independence of 
India and the recognition of the sovereignty of the Indian people are 
thus the essential prerequisites for the consideration of the problem 
of India's future constitution. 

When we examine the new constitution critically in the light of our 
political objective and ideals, we find that the foundations laid there 
cannot serve even as a basis for raising the structure of a free India. 
The provincial part of the constitution is full of imperfections and res- 
trictions, but the federal part has nothing whatever to do even with the 
conception of a free India; it can only be considered as a barrier which 
has to be removed in its entirety before we can go ahead in any direc- 
tion. We shall thus have to build anew on entirely new foundations. 
The National Congress has demanded that the constitution of a free 
India must be drawn up by a constituent assembly, elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage, and this seems to us the only feasible and democratic 
method of procedure. 

What will be the nature of this new constitution? It is difficult in 
the changing and dynamic world of today to prophesy about the future. 
Old established notions, which were taken for granted but yesterday, 
have no sanctity today. Ideas are at war, not only on the ideological 
plane, but often enough on the field of battle itself, where argument 
and debate are drowned in the clash of arms. New hopes and desires 
of social equality fill the peoples of the world, while at the same time 
fascism has raised its ugly head and suppresses and pours contempt on 
the democratic process. Political democracy, which seemed so obvious 
and inevitable a generation ago, is weak and ailing, simultaneously at- 
tacked on two fronts and deserted by many of its former adherents. 
On the one hand, political democracy is considered insufficient to solve 
the problems that confront us and resolve the conflicts of interests of 
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classes or of nations, and an economic democracy is advocated. On 
the other hand, the very principle of democracy is attacked and dictator- 
ship and authoritarian methods of government find favour with many. 
Even the friends of democracy feel that some variations are necessary 
in the old nineteenth century methods and approach, for today our 
problems grow more and more complicated and technical and difficult 
of detailed consideration by parliaments. Experts and special committees 
are taking an ever-growing part in public affairs, and parliaments, even 
in the democratic countries, confine themselves to laying down general 
principles and policies. The state is being forced by stress of circum- 
stances, even where capitalism prevails, to socialise public utilities and 
advance in the direction of socialisation. 

In Spain we have had a disturbing example of a democratic state being 
attacked by vested interests, aided by foreign powers, when these inter- 
ests realised that the democratic process might endanger them . 2 The 
issue there still hangs in the balance, but the lesson is clear that pri- 
vileged classes and interests do not always submit to the democratic 
process when this threatens to weaken their special position. When 
votes are lacking, recourse is had to arms, even the arms of the foreigner 
against one’s own people. 

In Russia there has been a swing towards political democracy, so far 
as the constitution is concerned, but this has not apparently made much 
difference to the methods of government which are still largely authori- 
tarian, though they are based on the consultations and participation of 
millions of people. 

These, and like questions, trouble the minds of thinking people all 
over the world. They may trouble India’s mind too later, far more 
than they are doing today. For the present, politically-minded India is 
of one mind in this matter and it works for the establishment of a fully 
democratic national state. Democratic constitutions are fundamentally 
similar and it would serve little purpose for us to discuss the details 
of such a constitution. We shall content ourselves therefore by refer- 
ring to certain aspects only of a constitution for India. 

Such a constitution must be based on the recognition, in law and in 
fact, of the sovereignty of the people of India. No foreign power oi 
authority can thus frame this constitution for us, and it must be the 
self-expression of the Indian people. Nor can any alien authority be 
permitted to interfere in any way in the working of this constitution. 
We recognise, however, that an independent India will gladly cooperate 
with other nations in the international sphere and, for this purpose, it 

2. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 582-586. 
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will be prepared voluntarily to limit its sovereignty, to the extent that 
other nations limit theirs, in the establishment of an international order. 
No other limitations or restrictions can be accepted. 

The unity of India must be maintained by the constitution. The 
unity, both geographical and cultural, is a patent fact of Indian history, 
and political and economic unity has also become essential for us. 
Having regard to the vastness and diversity of the country, as well as 
other factors, a federal system of government seems indicated. But this 
federation will have to be entirely different from the federation pro- 
posed under the Government of India Act 1935, under which there is 
no uniformity and an unnatural alliance is sought to be made between 
feudal states and autocratic states and more or less democratic provinces. 
A large measure of uniformity is essential, and we should try to aim at 
removing all distinctions between what is called British India today and 
Indian India or the states. It is possible that, owing to the backward- 
ness of the states, they might not be able to come up to the standard 
of the provinces for some time. A transitional period, not too long, may 
be necessary to allow them to approximate to this standard. But, at 
the very beginning, the objective of having uniformity should be reco- 
gnised and acted upon to the furthest extent possible. A large measure 
of democracy must come to the people of the states before the provinces 
can federate with them. The same terms of federation should apply 
to provinces and states alike. This will mean the giving up by the 
rulers of their autocratic powers, and also, inevitably, a considerable 
modification of their treaties. We cannot accept these hundred-year-old 
treaties as valid today or unchangeable. 

Thus the states will have to fall in line with the provinces in regard 
to political institutions and principles and methods of government. The 
establishment of a federation will also necessitate a new regrouping of 
the states, either among themselves or with the adjoining provinces. 
Even under the present Act some combinations have been formed for 
the purposes of representation in the proposed federation. The states 
vary in size too much and most of them are too small to be treated as 
federating units. Transport and irrigation have also necessitated co- 
ordination in the past. This coordination will necessarily increase in all 
departments with the economic development of the cduntry. 

The present division of provinces was made for administrative reasons 
only to suit the convenience of British administration, or because of 
historic reasons connected with the growth of the British power. It 
has little to do with linguistic, cultural or economic considerations and 
there is no reason why we should keep it unchanged. While most of 
the states are too small to be treated as federating units, many of the 
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provinces are on the other side and are too large to make suitable eco- 
nomic or administrative units. The composite Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras sprawl over western and southern and eastern India and 
contain within their areas diverse elements which might well form 
separate provincial units. Bengal and the United Provinces are unified 
areas, linguistically and culturally, but both of them are enormous and 
have a vast population. We should therefore endeavour to reconstitute 
our provinces on a rational and scientific basis. 

This does not mean that we should ignore local sentiment in this 
matter; that sentiment cannot be set aside even for other important 
considerations. Indeed, we feel that the wishes of the people concerned 
must be the dominant factor in coming to a decision, and the reconsti- 
tution should be such as to give a fuller chance of self-expression to the 
people concerned. We do not wish to encourage in any way the for- 
mation of communal provinces, but we feel that it might be possible, 
in a scheme of redistribution, to give important groups and minorities 
territories within which they can feel that they have full opportunities 
of self-development, without which a creative life is hardly possible. 
We do not think this will increase communalism or separatist tenden- 
cies. The sentiment of nationality is growing and, with the removal 
of minor causes of friction, communal feelings will decrease. 

The Indian National Congress has accepted and acted upon the prin- 
ciple of linguistic divisions of provinces . 3 That division usually coin- 
cides with cultural groupings and local sentiment, and should be made 
the basis of a future reconstitution. The Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras would easily split up, according to this, into Gujarati, Marathi, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malayali areas. In the north there is the 
huge Hindustani-speaking bloc, which is much too big for a single 
province. Even the United Provinces might well be divided up into 
two or more suitable administrative and economic units. Bengal also 
is too large to be treated as a single unit, and should be made into two 
or more provinces. The Punjab seems to suggest a division into three 
parts. 

But we need not consider a detailed scheme of reconstitution of 
provinces. If the principles are accepted, the actual lines of division 
will not offer any great difficulty. These principles are: the province 
should not be too small or too big. If it is too small, the burden of 


3. Under the Congress constitution adopted in 1920 at the Nagpur session, the 
provincial Congress committees were directed to reorganise themselves accord- 
ing to the linguistic distribution of provinces. 
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administration is too heavy and the possibilities of economic develop- 
ment are limited. If it is too large, then it is unwieldy and efficient 
administration becomes difficult. Large provinces are also to be avoided 
as they might tend to increase provincialism and separatism. A large 
number of relatively small provinces will encourage the growth of a feel- 
ing of nationality and the unity of India. One or two large provinces, 
joining in a federation with many small ones, will tend to dominate 
the others. We feel therefore that provinces should be more or less 
of a uniform size, though we do not expect this principle to be applied 
with any strictness. Other, and more important, considerations will 
have to be borne in mind and these will interfere with its application. 
These other considerations are: linguistic and cultural, economic and 
local sentiment. 

It may also be possible to give, even within the framework of a pro- 
vince, a measure of autonomy to a cultural group or minority. This 
has been done, with satisfactory results, in the U.S.S.R., where the 
federating units have autonomous areas for national minorities. How 
far this will be possible in India, it is difficult to say, but the idea might 
be explored further. 

It is of the essence of democracy that the community should have 
the right to change or vary its constitution, but it is usual to have some 
safeguards in regard to certain fundamental provisions of the constitu- 
tion. These hindrances to rapid change give a greater permanence to 
these provisions; they check the executive authority and prevent it to 
some extent from abusing the great powers it possesses; they protect 
minority rights and thus give a feeling of security to the minority groups. 
What these fundamental rights should be would largely depend on the 
nature of the state. In an individualist capitalist state they would differ 
from corresponding rights in a people organised on a socialist basis, for in 
these two forms of state organisation both the basic institutions and 
the governing outlook differ from each other. But whatever may be the 
future social organisation of India, there are certain fundamental rights 
guaranteeing the freedom of the individual which we would like to 
ensure and to be incorporated in the constitution. These rights are : 
freedom of conscience and religion; free expression of opinion; free asso- 
ciation and combination; protection of the culture and languages of 
minorities; equality of all citizens before the law, as well as for public 
service or trade or calling, irrespective of religion, caste or sex; and 
others of a like nature. 

The National Congress, at its Karachi session in 1931, adopted a reso- 
lution on fundamental rights, and considerable value is attached to the 
assurances contained in this resolution by the minorities and various 
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groups in India . 4 The national movement is thus committed to the 
incorporation of these rights in the constitution. We are convinced 
that the Indian constitution should contain a guarantee in regard to 
these fundamental rights for the assurance of all minority groups in the 
country. For this purpose, the Karachi resolution of the Congress, and 
the provisions of Western constitutions relating to civil liberties, might 
be taken as models. 

It should be remembered that civil and individual liberty, often res- 
tricted and circumscribed in what is known as British India, is totally 
absent in nearly all the Indian states. A guarantee of the nature is thus 
especially required for the peoples of the states. 

With the establishment of a federation, the executive authority of the 
federal government will extend to the whole country and will comprise 
all the departments of the state in India, except in so far as a number 
of subjects come within the scope of provincial autonomy. The chief 
executive authority may be vested in the head or chief of the state who 
may be given an appropriate designation in keeping with our traditions. 
Rashtrapati has already become a well-known and popular word in India, 
and the chief of the state might well be called Rashtrapati. But the 
name is immaterial, what we have to consider is the position of such a 
person in our constitutional structure and the power and authority he 
is to possess. Should he be just a figurehead like the President of the 
French Republic or should he have the large powers which the President 
of the U.S.A. possesses? We feel that he should exercise his functions 
exclusively on the advice of his ministers. At the same time we would 
not like him to be just a figurehead. Under the exceptional and dyna- 
mic conditions prevailing in the world today, some measure of initia- 
tive should be given to our chief. His position might be midway 
between the Presidents of the French Republic and the U.S.A. He 
must act as the constitutional chief of a responsible government. 

The federal executive would consist of a council of ministers, re- 
cruited from that party in the federal legislature which commands a 
majority of votes in the legislature. These ministers will be collectively 
responsible to the federal legislature and their salaries will be voted 
every year. 

The federal legislature should be bicameral. We are against the two- 
chamber system in the provinces but we think that in the federation 
two chambers are desirable. One of these chambers, which for the sake 
of simplicity might be referred to as the lower house, should be elected 
directly by the people of India on simple uniform franchise such as 

4. See Selected Works , Vol. 4, pp. 511*513. 
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adult suffrage. The other chamber, or the upper house, should be elect- 
ed by the federating units as well as by special interests. The upper 
house should be the guardian of the rights and interests of the federat- 
ing units as well as of minority and cultural groups, and of the funda- 
mental rights laid down in the constitution. Its legislative powers need 
not be coeval with those of the lower house, and its authority in regard 
to the voting of the finance bill or the federal budget should certainly 
be considerably less than that of the lower chamber. Its special func- 
tion will be to revise the legislative proposals of the lower house and to 
scrutinise them from all points of view. 

The device of the joint sessions of the two houses is not a very happy 
one and often causes estrangement. It should not be used as a matter 
of course in every case of conflict, but should be rarely adopted and 
only for certain well-defined purposes, such as the amendment of the 
constitution, reconstitution of a province, regrouping of the federated 
states, or in the event of a sudden emergency arising. Such joint ses- 
sions should only be held on the advice of the ministry in office. 

Each chamber must have the right to regulate its own procedure, 
appoint its own officers, enforce its own decisions, and to conduct investi- 
gations by committees. 

It will be advisable to set up, in the federal machinery of government, 
a national economic council. This body will be set up by the legislature 
and will be subordinate to it. Nevertheless if should have a measure of 
independence in its own special domain. A modem government has to 
face difficult economic problems and to undertake complicated tasks 
which require careful thought and expert guidance. The legislature is 
almost always overburdened with work and cannot give sufficient time 
or thought to these problems, and an assembly of politicians is usually 
not a suitable forum of a detailed consideration of such subjects. The 
broad lines of policy ' should of course be laid down by the legislature, 
but the working out of this policy must be the concern of experts and 
those especially interested in it. 

The national economic council will thus lighten the burden on the 
legislature and will speed up the economic development of the country. 
It will supervise the trading enterprises of the state, such as railways, 
post offices, the Reserve Bank and the like; India’s foreign trade and the 
negotiation and conclusion of trade treaties; economic relations with 
foreign countries; the working of the currency and credit mechanism 
within the country; the care of the labour and peasant population; rela- 
tions between employers and employees; the agrarian relief of indebted- 
ness, etc. The statutory railway board set up under the Act would get 
absorbed in such an economic council. The constitution of the Reserve 
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Bank may have to be radically revised, especially in regard to the bank's 
functions, in order to make it conform to the national economic council. 

The national economic council could also be entrusted with the task 
of planning the economic life of the community under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the federal government. This task is a stupen- 
dous one and it may be necessary to create a special planning commission 
for the purpose. 

This economic council will have to include representatives of the 
federating units, and also representatives of special interests, such as 
chambers of commerce or industry, agriculture, trade unions of industrial 
workers, peasant organisations, professional and technical associations, 
and scientific experts. 

In the provinces there should be only one chamber representing the 
people of the province directly on a basis of adult franchise. It would 
be desirable to encourage functional representation and to prefer this, 
whenever possible, to territorial representation. As there will be no 
second or revising chamber, provision should be made for a direct refe- 
rendum to the provincial electorates on certain specified matters of fun- 
damental policy affecting the organisation of the province as a unit or 
other subjects which are vital to the life of the province. If the method 
of referendum is adopted, the constitution will have to provide for the 
minimum majority necessary to carry out a fundamental change of 
policy. 

It will perhaps be unnecessary and uneconomical to begin with to have 
an economic council in the province corresponding with the federal eco- 
nomic council. It is desirable to avoid needless additions to the wheels 
of government machinery. But with the speedy development of our eco- 
nomic life and large-scale planning, a provincial counterpart to the 
national economic council may become necessary. This provincial eco- 
nomic council, when it comes into being, should cooperate and coordinate 
its activities with the federal council. 

The provincial cabinet will be, we need hardly add, fully responsible 
to the legislature. 

However carefully the functions of government are divided by the 
constitution between the central federal government and the various 
constituent units of the federation, there must remain a good deal of 
common ground in regard to which the authority of the federal and 
provincial governments may develop. There may also be an undistribut- 
ed field of residual powers and functions which cannot be foreseen at 
the moment the constitution is framed. Life is ever-changing and dyna- 
mic, more so in the present age than ever before, and new problems are 
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constantly arising owing to advances in science and technology and be- 
cause of other reasons. Even human habits and modes of life are 
undergoing rapid changes. Specific provisions must therefore be made 
in the constitution to meet such contingencies. 

We have already suggested that the federal upper house should be 
constituted the guardian of the rights of federating units. This house 
should also have authority to deal with conflicts over the undistributed 
field of residual powers and functions. In the event of a dispute arising 
as to what constitutes undistributed and residual powers, the supreme 
court should be given the power to decide. It should be open to both 
the federal and the provincial governments to move the supreme court 
in a dispute of this kind. 

Some of the provisions in the Act of 1935, regulating the relations of 
the centre to the provinces, might well be retained. Section 102 of the 
Act authorising the federal legislature to legislate for a province in an 
emergency; section 103, empowering the federal legislature to legislate 
for two or more provinces by mutual consent; and section 104, disposing 
of the residual powers of legislature, are such provisions which it is 
desirable to retain. 

The provisions of sections 122 to 135 of the Act of 1935 offer a good 
model for the regulation of administrative relations between the federa- 
tion and the federating units. But the final authority in such cases 
should vest in the supreme court or the federal upper house. 

In matters of finance, an effort should be made to have as complete 
a division of the resources and obligations as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. But, even so, an absolutely water-tight division cannot be 
achieved. Provisions like those contained in sections 137, 138, 140, 142 
and 144 of the Act of 1935 may be re-enacted in the new constitution. 
Under present conditions, the provisions about borrowing in the Act of 
1935 seem unobjectionable. But borrowing for directly productive pur- 
poses, or for taking over an already productive enterprise, on the security 
of such enterprise, should be freely permitted. 

Provincial governments will have to explore the possibilities of new 
and additional sources of revenue. It is difficult to make concrete sug- 
gestions in this respect till further experience has been gained. The 
National Congress has already advocated the imposition of a graded tax 
on incomes from land, as well as death duties. An income tax on land 
should bring in a considerable revenue, especially in the permanently 
settled areas. 

There should be a supreme court for India having the final appellate 
authority in all matters. The power to interpret the constitution must 
also vest in this court. Apart from this, the only original jurisdiction 
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of the supreme court should be to try high-placed offenders charged with 
offences involving a violation of the constitution. In such cases the 
court should be debarred from accepting the plea of “act of state” by 
way of justification. 

The combination of judicial and executive functions should be forth- 
with abolished. 

The scale of salaries of judges, as of other high officers, will have to 
be considerably reduced from the present very high scale. But the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary may be guaranteed by their salaries, allow- 
ances, pensions, etc., being regarded as in the nature of consolidated fund 
charges, which are not subjected annually to the vote of the legislature 
at the time of the budget. 

Judges should be appointed during good behaviour and may be re- 
movable from office on proof of any default in their duties or for bodi- 
ly or mental disability or infirmity. When such action becomes neces- 
sary, the authority to move in the matter should be the legislature of 
the province or of the federation, as the case may be. This legislature 
should present an address to the executive head requesting him to re- 
move the judge from his office. 

Judicial authority should be empowered and directed to maintain the 
fundamental rights and civil liberties guaranteed by the constitution. 

The final test of the independence of a nation is the capacity to 
defend itself from external invasion or interference. If, therefore, India 
is to be independent, she must be in a position to repel foreign aggres- 
sion and to quell internal commotion through her own resources and 
without any outside help. She must therefore provide herself with 
armed forces sufficient for this purpose, as well as with well-developed 
industries to supply the munitions and accessories of warfare. Warfare 
is becoming more and more mechanised, and it is a well-known fact 
that no nation, which has not got a sufficiently developed industrial 
background, can hope to carry on a war effectively for any length of 
time. A non-industrial nation can thus hardly be called independent, as 
it is not in a position to defend itself for long against aggression. 

The defence of India has, at the instance of the British Government 
and its officers in India, usually been considered from an entirely wrong 
angle. Most Indian politicians are too much occupied with the political 
and economic aspects of the Indian struggle for freedom, to consider 
the technicalities of defence. A certain mystery surrounds this and 
Indians are told that they do not and cannot understand it. Fantastic 
threats are held out of possible invasions by foreign forces, if the British 
retire, and we are told that our lives and property are only safe because 
of British protection. Our lack of trained officers, the inevitable result 
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of long-continued British policy in India, is made the excuse for conti- 
nuing British officers in large numbers. A considerable British army 
remains permanently in India and can only be looked upon as an army of 
occupation. The Arms Act has not only prevented the people from 
keeping arms or even knowing the use of them, but has also created a 
psychological background of weakness and want of self-reliance. 

The problem of defence is usually considered from two points of view 
in India: Indianisation and reduction of the heavy expenditure on the 
defence forces. Both are important, for an Indian army or navy or air 
force must be Indian and not foreign, and the present scale of expendi- 
ture is excessive and too great a burden on the state. But what is still 
more important is the policy underlying the defence organisation of the 
country. Today the armed forces in India cannot be correctly called 
the defence forces of India They are not primarily meant for the de- 
fence of India from foreign aggression, but rather for the defence of the 
British Empire in India and outside, as well as for the holding of the 
Indian people in check. The army, navy and air force in India are thus 
organised and built up for a three-fold objective: to protect British imperial 
interests in India from external invasion and to take aggressive action 
beyond the frontiers of India in furtherance of these interests, to sup- 
press internal activities and movements which may threaten these interests, 
and to provide a training ground for the British army. The interests 
of India and of the Indian people hardly come into the picture and if 
occasionally they do so, it is only incidentally. Usually there is a con- 
flict between the two, and inevitably British interests prevail. The 
'forward policy' in the North West Frontier is an imperial policy which 
is neither in the interests of India nor of the border tribes, and yet the 
tremendous burden of it falls on India, and our neighbours, with whom 
we wish to live in friendship and cooperation, are filled with hostility 
against us. 

Indian troops have frequently been sent abroad in furtherance of 
British imperial interests and India has been made an unwilling party to 
British wars. The National Congress has protested against this and 
declared that India can be no party to such wars. As we write, Indian 
troops are being sent to Shanghai, where a Sino-Japanese war is raging. 
It is stated that these troops are being sent to protect Indian interests 
in China, but everybody knows that there are hardly any Indian inter- 
ests there and the troops are meant to protect British interests. These 
troops are being sent without any previous reference to or approval of 
the representatives of the people, and indeed against their declared 
wishes. In view of the international situation, there is grave danger of 
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India being entangled, as a kind of camp-follower of the British, in 
British wars for the furtherance of British imperialist interests. 

We cannot therefore consider the organisation of our defence forces 
in terms of present policy. That policy will have to be fundamentally 
altered and based on dissociation from any imperialism and on friend- 
ship with our neighbours. It will have to consider Indian interests only. 
A free India cannot tolerate foreign armies within its terntones in any 
shape or form or for any purpose. Foreign officers can only remain for 
a transitional period as experts to train our men. 

The department of defence must be entirely a federal concern, admi- 
nistered directly by the federal government. The constitution should 
expressly provide that no other authority, whether a provincial govern- 
ment or state, should have any defence forces of its own. To maintain 
the principle of the supremacy of the civil over the military authority 
of the state, a member of the federal council of ministers should be in 
charge of the department of defence and the federal ministry as a whole 
will be responsible for it. This ministry, in its turn, will be responsible 
to the federal legislature. 

The modem apparatus for defence and warfare is highly mechanised 
and real strength in defence will depend far more on highly trained units 
and in proper air, naval and land equipment than in large numbers of 
men under arms. Vast conscript armies are apt to become a burden in 
modern warfare and to reduce the mobility and effectiveness of our for- 
ces; mechanisation, and indeed every kind of warfare today, requires, as 
we have stated above, a highly developed basic industry. 

The organisation for defence should therefore be based on a relatively 
small, but highly trained and mechanised army with an effective naval 
arm and a strong and well organised air force. We do not view cons- 
cription with favour and we do not think that any necessity for it will 
arise, as there is a vast reservoir of manpower in India and voluntary 
recruitment will serve our purpose. But unforeseen emergencies and 
crises might arise, and we think therefore that the constitution should 
empower the federal government to provide for conscription for national 
defence if a grave national emergency demands it. 

In addition to the regular army, there should be a militia which would 
be our second line of defence and which would form a large reservoir 
for the regular army, navy and air force. 

We might mention here another matter which is not directly con- 
nected with defence. Although we do not wish to encourage military 
conscription, we would welcome labour conscription of the entire citi- 
zenship of the country for building public works and performing social 
service for a fixed period. We think that this would have great value 
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in disciplining our people, in teaching them cooperative habits, in im- 
proving the national physique and standards of health, and in raising 
the dignity of labour. This would also have some value in the general 
scheme of defence. 

There is enough and more of fine material in India to build up a 
powerful defence organisation. The Indian soldier can compete with 
any other soldier. The only lack that we suffer from today is that of 
superior officers. We are convinced that the material for this is also 
good and easily available; as soon as we are in a position to do so, we 
shall take rapid steps to fill this gap. This does not mean just a carry- 
ing on, with perhaps greater speed, of what is called Indianisation. 
That word has a curious sound and strange implications. Almost, it 
would appear, that we were outsiders and aliens trying to encroach on 
another's property and preserve. It is not just an increasing Indianisa- 
tion that we aim at, but the complete nationalisation of our defence 
forces. They will then be manned by our nationals, subject to national 
control, filled with the national spirit, and meant for the advancement 
of the national interest. The change will thus be not one of degree but 
of kind. 

The British army of occupation in India will inevitably have to go 
from India, for its presence is incompatible with Indian freedom. Foreign 
officers will be required in India for some time as experts to train 
our people. But they must fit in with our scheme and must be subject 
to the control of our federal department of defence. The Arms Act will 
have to go. 

It will probably be desirable to have a council of national defence 
appointed by the federal government. This would correlate the various 
activities for defence and would keep in touch with the national trans- 
port system. 

The reduction in the present very heavy cost of the defence forces in 
India is a major item in the national programme. That reduction will 
come automatically with the removal of the British army from India 
and the reduction of the British element in the Indian army. Our ex- 
penditure in other ways also, based on national standards, will be con- 
siderably less. Even where an additional expense is involved in new 
undertakings, these enterprises and undertakings will have a social and 
an educational value for our people. 

India will have an absolutely free hand in conducting her foreign re- 
lations, in making treaties and alliances for trade or other purposes, and 
in declaring war or peace. All these foreign relations will be in charge 
of the federal government which will appoint its diplomatic agents and 
representatives in other countries and to foreign governments as well as 
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to any international or supra-national organisations that might be form- 
ed. The general policy governing India’s foreign policy will be to pro- 
mote friendship with our neighbours and other countries, and world 
peace based on an equitable and progressive world order. Just as India 
will not permit any aggression on her own territories or interests, she 
will deliberately avoid all aggression on others. 

We have endeavoured in the above paragraphs to indicate what in 
our opinion the general character of a federal constitution for India 
should be. We have not discussed this constitution in any detail, but 
the broad outlines of the completed picture are visible. This constitu- 
tion for India is vastly different from the present one, especially in its 
federal aspects; there is another background and the objective aimed 
at is entirely different. And yet the suggestions we have made are all 
capable of being acted upon, even under present conditions, if the obs- 
tructions of vested interests in the way are once removed. We realise 
that this is a big if, but big things are happening in the world today, 
and India cannot remain static in a changing world. The social and 
economic problems that India has to solve are stupendous; she can only 
approach them with any hope of success with her hands and feet freed 
from the ropes of imperialist interests and feudal traditions. Complete 
political and economic freedom is essential for the solution of these 
problems. . 

The constitution that has been suggested is essentially a democratic 
one. This is in keeping with the national demand for a free democratic 
state. We have indicated above, however, that we consider a recons- 
truction of the existing social system as essential for the well-being of 
our people and for the ending of the conflicts that oppress society today. 
The constitution should therefore be so framed as to make such a 
change-over possible democratically and to encourage the socialisation of 
society. There should be no restrictions in the constitution on this, 
change. Whether such a complete change-over is possible through the 
democratic process alone, it is difficult to say, in view of what is hap- 
pening in the world today. But the attempt must be made. 
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9. Despatch of Indian Troops to China 1 


The despatch of Indian troops to Shanghai by the British Government 
is a matter of the gravest import and concern to India . 2 This has been 
done in continuation of the old policy of using Indian troops abroad 
without any reference to the wishes of the Indian people. That policy 
has been condemned by the Congress which has declared emphatically 
that India cannot permit her armies and peoples to be exploited to her 
own disadvantage and for the benefit of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to protect 
Indian interests there. What these Indian interests are few people seem 
to know and it is manifest that the interests to be protected are British 
imperial interests. And even if Indian interests have to be protected, 
it is for the Indian people to decide what steps should be taken. The 
sending of Indian troops, therefore, without the consent of the Indian 
people is thus an affront to India. Though by itself it might be a 
small matter, it is a thin end of the wedge and might lead us to all 
manner of unforeseen entanglements. It might indeed lead us unwit- 
tingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the danger of war and 
declared its opposition to the participation of India in any imperialist 
war. This was no empty warning but a declaration made after full con- 
sideration of the grave issues involved. By that declaration and warn- 
ing the Congress stands. The world is drifting helplessly to a state of 
continuous conflict. The Spanish struggle has continued for over a year 
and there is no sign of its ending. The Sino-Japanese war, begun in 
the modern way without any declaration, but with bombs bringing des- 
truction and death to thousands, may last, it is said, for years. Wars 
begin but do not end easily. They spread and consume other countries. 
This is the world prospect before us and the possibility of an inter- 
national conflagration threatens to overwhelm humanity. How shall 
we face this crisis of history? Not surely as camp followers of imperia- 
list Britain, being ordered about to fight her battles and preserve her 
interests. 

In our preoccupations with our provincial governments and our dome- 
stic problems, grave as they are, we may not forget this mighty thing 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 25 August 1937. The Hindu , 26 August 
1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in lndia t (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 273-275. 

2. The government communique said that Indian troops had been sent to Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong for the protection of British and Indian nationals. 
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that overshadows the world and might upset, in one great sweep, all our 
schemes and planning. That is the major issue before India, as before 
all other countries, and in a decision as to how to face it, the people 
of India will have their say and it is their wishes that must count. Con- 
gressmen must be vigilant to this end; not to be so is to invite disaster. 

Therefore India must protest against this despatch of troops to China. 
In the Far Eastern conflict our sympathies are inevitably with China, 
and we wish her people success in maintaining their freedom against 
imperialist aggression. But in this international game we cannot allow 
our manpower and resources to be used as pawns by others. Today we 
can protest only, but that protest will have the full strength of the 
Congress behind it if this policy continues. 


10 To Asaf Ali 1 


Allahabad 

26.8.1937 


Dear Asaf Ali, 

Your letter of the 4th August reached me in Wardha. Other members 
of the Working Committee also received copies of your letter. I had 
not mentioned this matter to anyone, nor was it my intention to bring 
it up before them. But it was as well that you wrote to them. 

My object in writ'ng my last letter 2 to you was that certain phrases in 
your circular to the Premiers were capable of being interpreted in a way 
which might have been injurious to the Congress position. I see now 
that those phrases had a certain history behind them. I have no doubt 
that you did not mean to say anything which might tone down the Con- 
gress objective in this matter. But as the sentences appeared ambiguous, 
I wrote to you. 

This matter of the army, I feel, is one on which no such ambiguity 
should be allowed to flourish. As you know the international position is 
full of difficulty and all manner of complications might arise. Take 
for instance the recent despatch of Indian troops to China. I feel that 
the Congress position should be maintained in its clarity. This position, 
as I understand it, is this: all British troops must be withdrawn from 
India without any qualification whatever. The Indian army should not 

1. A.I.C.C. File No.. P.L. 16/1937, p. 21, N.M.M.L. 

2. See ante, pp. 589-590, 
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be used for any warlike purposes or any purposes abroad without the 
previous consent of the Indian people. Further that India is not pre- 
pared to join any imperialist war waged by Britain. Any language that 
might appear to tone down our position will be taken advantage of by 
our opponents. It was for this reason that I wrote to you previously. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. On the Hunger Strike of the Andaman Prisoners' 


I do not remember anything in recent years that has exercised the mind 
and moved the heart of India so much as the fate of the political pri- 
soners in the Andamans consequent on their hunger strike. The whole 
of the country has been deeply stirred and all manner of people, even 
outside the ranks of the politicians, have raised their voices in sympathy 
for human suffering and in protest against a grievous wrong. Every- 
body knows that this sympathy is not for violent activity, and most of us 
do not approve of the weapon of a hunger strike to right a wrong. And 
yet there is this enormous, deep and widespread feeling for our country- 
men in the Andamans. Almost one can hear the heart of India beat- 
ing and feel the pulse quickening at the thought of this grim tragedy 
that is being enacted. It is not so much the individuals that matter. 
It is as if a limb of the nation was in pain and the whole body suffered 
for it. 

And yet the Government of India has decreed that they are not pre- 
pared to give any consideration to the prisoners’ demands. Surely it 
would be a difficult task to find another instance where the government 
of a country was so alien in thought and feeling and action to the peo- 
ple of that country. Even despots bow to popular will, but not so the 
Government of India under the new constitution. The gap that sepa- 
rates the people of India from the British Government is unmeasurable 
and unbridgeable. Perhaps even this tragedy that is being enacted be- 
fore our eyes has served a good purpose if it makes us realise the true 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 29 August 1937. The Leader, 31 August 

1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 

283-284. 
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nature of this gap and of the illusion of power that the new constitu- 
tion is supposed to give us. 

The provincial governments, whose prisoners are in the Andamans, 
are powerless in the matter. Many of them, it is well known, have 
asked for the repatriation of these prisoners. But they ask in vain. 
This raises important constitutional issues, but more important than 
this is the human issue, overriding political barriers. The humanity of 
India has been outraged and the British Government have dared to treat 
it as of no consequence. But India will remember this challenge and 
will give her answer. 


12. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letters dated 4th, 7th and 27th 
August. I have already acknowledged receipt of other letters. You can 
find out from your file if any, that you have sent, have so far not been 
acknowledged by me. If so, they are probably missing. 

You say something about the Indian trade delegation 2 in one of your 
letters. This delegation, I take it, represents big business here and as 
such behaves as big business always does. To some extent it may ex- 
ploit nationalism for its purpose. I know nothing of what has been 
done there and so I cannot say. It is not obvious that any agreement 
that may be arrived at will necessarily be accepted here. But Congress 
opposition in the Central Assembly is weak and acts still more weakly. 
Still if there are any obvious defects in the agreement and it means the 
tightening of the imperial bond, we shall try to criticise and oppose it 
to that extent. 

About the meeting of the council of the International Peace Con- 
gress at Geneva on the 13th September, you should certainly attend if 
you can manage it. You should attend all such important meetings 
of the International Peace Congress on behalf of the Congress. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A delegation had been sent to England to conclude a new agreement to replace 
that concluded in 1932, after the Ottawa agreement. 
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Some time back I learnt that you were having a conference on civil 
liberties in India on the 17th October. Is this fixed up and do you 
wish me to do anything in regard to it? 

I now come to your proposal for a mass demonstration on India on 
the 24th October in Trafalgar Square. It is a good idea if you can 
bring it about. As regards Congress flags, it may be possible to send 
you some from here. You have not given me any idea of how many 
you require and of the size they should be. Probably I shall send you 
a few samples with Indira. Unfortunately our flags are not made pro- 
perly on a mass scale. Something of this kind is being thought of now 
but it will take a little time. 

About portrait banners with likenesses of Indian leaders, I do not 
quite know how you are going to prepare these banners. We have 
hardly any of the kind here. I see no objection in principle to your 
displaying pictures of some leading Congressmen who are ministers. 
However, this need not be overdone. I do not know which of the lea- 
ders you intend to honour in this way. 

You can certainly write a letter to the press on this subject and send 
it to our office here. We shall give it publicity. So far Lohia has not 
heard from you on this subject. 

So far as I know there are not many special banners of the various 
progressive movements in India. Many trade unions have just a red 
flag, sometimes with the hammer and sickle on it. 

Would it be possible for you to get the flags made there if we send 
you suitable khadi for the purpose? Of course the flags must be of 
khadi, whether silk or cotton. Silk is expensive. If you could get them 
printed there on the stuff we send, it would be probably cheaper and 
more effective. If you approve of this idea, you must let me or Lohia 
know how much of this stuff you would require. 

The making of gramophone records rather frightens me. I have been 
repeatedly asked by gramophone companies, both foreign and Indan, 
for such records. One foreign company, I think it is the Columbia, 
made a record in London of a speech from Gandhiji. These people 
have given a lot of trouble and have not fulfilled the financial part of 
their arrangements. Partly this was due to the fact that civil disobedi- 
ence having taken place they could not sell their records in India as the 
government intervened. That particular record, as a matter of fact, 
dealt with some religious topic. 

Last year I agreed to make a record in English and one in Hindustani 
for a new Indian company. 3 They were not great successes but I 

3. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, pp. 597-598. 
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believe they are on the market. I do not suppose they will be very suit- 
able for foreign consumption, nor are they technically good, but I shall 
try to send the English one to you with Indira. 

This recording business was one of the most exhausting processes that 
I have had to undergo. It sounds simple, just twelve minutes. As a 
matter of fact, I must have spent about three hours in a wretched studio, 
on a hot stuffy day, in Bombay when even the fans were not allowed 
to work, as they interfered with the recording. 

Although I do not look forward to a repetition of this experience, I 
might make the attempt if you are keen. Probably the best place to 
do it would be Bombay or some other big city. 

During the last year I have on three occasions made little talkies. 
These have been in Hindustani. The first one was banned by the 
government although it was very innocuous. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


13. To Mrs. Duncan Harris 1 


Allahabad 
September 2, 1937 

Dear Mrs. Harris, 2 

I am grateful to you for your letter of July 16th. We welcome and 
appreciate greatly the good wishes of the Women’s International Lea- 
gue. As you are no doubt aware our national movement stands for the 
removal of all disqualifications that women suffer from and all the hin- 
drances that have been put in their way by law or custom. It has long 
been our proposal to incorporate this as a kind of fundamental right 
in the Indian constitution. 

You are perfectly right in thinking that the real struggle for Indian 
freedom is still to come. This struggle, we are convinced, is not an 
isolated phenomenon, but is a part of the world struggle. In these days 
when uncertainty prevails all over the world about the future, and the 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. F.D.-7/1936, p. 245, N.M.M.L. 

2. Chairman of the British section of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 
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chances of international war increase, it is well that those who stand for 
peace and freedom should cooperate with each other. 

With regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Sri Prakasa 1 


Allahabad 

2.9.1937 


My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of August 31st. As the money is not sufficient for three 
wells, you would better have two only. 

Bhulabhai and Satyamurti’s attitude regarding the sending of Indian 
troops to China distressed me greatly. 2 The other day a German jour- 
nalist came to see me and he said how astonished he had been to read 
the statement of Bhulabhai and Satyamurti. 

About the Federal Court Bill, 3 I am afraid I know nothing about it. 
But I suspect that it has elements of danger in that it means accept- 
ing a bit of the federation. I wonder if you could send me a note on 
this which would inform me of the position. 

I am afraid you will have to stick on to the Central Assembly till 
something happens. We all have to stick on. My position is surely 
difficult enough. 

I am going to Bombay on the 7th to see Indira off. From there I 
shall go to Gujarat and expect to return by the 19th. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-20/1937, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 

2. In a statement issued on 21 August 1937 they said that they had no objection 
if Indian troops were used for protection of Indian nationals abroad but in case 
of their employment in the Sino-Japanese war their "sympathy will be with 
those against whom aggressive imperial encroachment is being carried out under 
one excuse or other.” 

3. The bill proposed to confer upon the federal court the power to exercise juris- 
diction more effectively over the courts in the provinces. Opposing the bill 
in the Central Assembly, Sri Prakasa said: ‘‘with the help of this bill. . .govern- 
ment is merely trying to get our consent indirectly to its scheme of federation 
and I am sorry to find that various persons who really ought to know better, 
are being caught in the net.” 
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15. To Bhulabhai Desai 1 


Bombay 
September 12, 1937 


My dear Bhulabhai, 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time past about the des- 
patch of Indian troops to China. When I saw the statement that you 
and Satyamurti issued, I was somewhat distressed. This was more be- 
cause of the implications of the statement than of what it actually 
contained. I had no knowledge, of course, at the time and I have yet 
no knowledge as to the background of the statement and what had 
happened behind the scenes in the matter. After a few days there were 
so many inquiries about it addressed to me and complaints, and I felt 
also that this despatch of troops was full of risk and danger for us, that 
I decided to issue a statement which you must have seen. 1 3 Since' then 
I have had letters from England and press cuttings which go to show 
that it has been generally taken for granted that the Congress has agreed 
to the despatch of these troops. It seems to me that this will lead to 
complications and great confusion in the public mind both in India and 
in England. The matter is likely to come up before the International 
Peace Conference at Geneva and I have written to them protesting 
against this despatch of troops. 8 

The situation between China and Japan is becoming progressively 
worse and there is considerable danger of developments in Europe also. 
It seems to me that we have to be very much on our guard and to lose 
no opportunity to declare that we shall have nothing to do with wars 
and the like which Britain may wage. Our attitude will not merely be 
a negative one but perhaps an active one in terms of the Congress reso- 
lution on war danger. 4 5 In a day or two I propose to issue a statement 0 
suggesting the holding of protest demonstrations on the China issue on 
a fixed day. 

There is the Abyssinia matter also. We can do little about it. But 
still I think we should clearly express our views, whenever possible, in 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L. 16/1937, p. 89, N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 611-612. 

3. Jawaharlal, in fact, had written to Krishna Menon. See post , section 13 item 13 

4. The resolution passed at the Lucknow Congress in 1936 said that India cannot be 
made a party to an imperialist war without the consent of her people and 
any attempt to involve her would be resisted. It '.Iso disapproved of war pre- 
parations being made in the country to create an atmosphere of war. 

5. See post, section 13, item 19. 
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regard to the British Government's attitude to kick Abyssinia out from 
the League. They tried to do this at the last League meeting but a 
number of small nations managed to shout loud enough to prevent them. 
Jordon of the New Zealand delegation played an important part in op- 
posing the British deal. The matter is likely to come up again before 
the League in a few days' time. I suppose the so-called representatives 
of India will support Britain under instructions from their bosses. I 
have therefore communicated with Jordon telling him that the National 
Congress is entirely opposed to any recognition of Italy's aggressive 
action in Abyssinia or to the removal of Abyssinia from the League. 6 

I am going to Gujarat tonight with Vallabhbhai for a five days' tour. 
After that I go to Ajmer for a day and then to Allahabad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. Jawaharlal cabled, “National Congress strongly supports continuation Ethiopian 
delegation League. Interests peace demand no recognition aggression Ethiopia 
China/' 


16. To Carl Heath 1 


Allahabad 
October 7, 1937 

Dear Mr. Heath, 

Thank you for your letter of September 1 5th. 2 3 I appreciate the frank- 
ness with which you have written to me. May I say that I agree with 
you in much that you have written and I realise the dangers that 
beset us? 

I can assure you that I shall put no obstruction in the way of a meet- 
ing with Lord Linlithgow. 8 Some time back I felt a little differently 
when the Andaman hunger strike was on. During the continuation of 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote: “Once your Indian princes and their federal legislative nominees 

are entrenched it will be a far bigger job and in this fight you may conceivably 
be driven to some kind of revolutionary action. I hope not. But if so you 
will have a very difficult India to deal with— all the India of privilege and 
power, which values the status quo above all considerations ” 

3. Heath had suggested that Jawaharlal should meet the Viceroy. 
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that strike I did not feel like meeting the Viceroy who was certainly 
partly responsible for the policy towards the Andaman prisoners. 

There is no chance of my going to Europe this year. But I am 
thinking and hoping that next summer I might be able to go for a 
while. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17. The Unity of India 1 


Most Americans, bred up in the democratic tradition, sympathise 
with the struggle for freedom in India. They dislike empire and impe- 
rialism and domination and exploitation of one nation by another. And 
yet they hesitate and are perplexed at the problem of India, and they 
wonder if it is possible to build up a united and progressive nation out 
of the seemingly infinite diversity that makes up the fabric of Indian 
life. They have heard so much of the separatist elements, of the con- 
flicts of religion and culture, of the variety of languages, of the medieval 
conditions in the semi-feudal regions of the Indian states, of social cleav- 
ages, of the general backwardness of Indian life, that doubts assail them 
whether it is possible to harmonise all these in a free and independent 
India. Can democracy be built up on these insecure foundations? 
Can India stand together and free if British rule was withdrawn? 

These hesitations and perplexities are natural and the doubts and 
questions that give rise to them must be considered by us dispassionately 
and an attempt made to find answers. Freedom for a nation and a 
people may be, and is, I believe, always good in the long run; but in 
the final analysis, freedom itself is a means to an end, that end being 
the raising of those people to higher levels and the general advancement 
of humanity. In India the vital and most important problem that faces 
us is the appalling poverty of the people. Will political independence 
help us to get rid of this as well as of the numerous ills that flow 
from it? 

1; Allahabad, 8 October 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. First printed in Foreign 
Affairs, January 1938, and reprinted with a few changes' in The Unity of India, 
(London, 1941), pp. -11-26. 
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It is well to remember that the British have been in effective control 
of India for more than a hundred and fifty years and during this period 
they have had almost complete freedom to act in any manner they 
chose. There was no democratic or any other kind of control, the 
British Parliament being too far away and too ignorant to intervene. 
India was, and is, a rich country, rich in her agricultural resources, her 
mineral wealth, her human material; only her people are poor. It was 
indeed the wealth of India that attracted hordes of foreign adventurers 
to her shores. With these resources and material and a century and a 
half of unchecked despotism, one is entitled to ask for substantial results. 
During this period Europe has changed out of recognition, Japan has 
transformed herself up with an amazing speed, America has become the 
most advanced and the wealthiest country in the world. But in India 
we have this grinding poverty, and widespread illiteracy, and general 
absence of sanitation and medical relief, and a lack of all the good 
things of life. There are undoubtedly some good works which have 
followed British rule, notably in irrigation, but how little they are com- 
pared to what might have been! It is idle to blame the people for this 
when those people were allowed no say in the matter. The very back- 
wardness of a people is a condemnation of the government. With 
this patent result of British rule in India, little argument is needed to 
demonstrate its failure. But even admitting its failure, it is true that 
our present problems are no nearer solution. Yet it is well to bear this 
in mind, for the very structure of British imperialist rule has been, and 
is, such as to aggravate all our problems and not to solve any of them. 
And because these problems insistently demand solution, we have 
to look for it outside the orbit of the British Empire. 

India is smaller than the United States of America, yet it is a vast 
country in size, and in population it is far larger than the U.S.A. Our 
problems therefore are continental, unlike those of the small countries 
of Europe. Till the advent of modem communications and modem 
methods of transport, it was very difficult for such a vast area to hold 
together politically for long. The U.S.A. have grown and developed into 
a powerful unit, despite their vast area, because of this development in 
transport and communication. If the U.S.A. had a past history, going 
back hundreds and thousands of years before modern science and indus- 
try revolutionised life, it is exceedingly probable that they would have 
been split up into many small national units, as in Europe. If India 
has been split up politically in the course of her long history, it was 
inevitable under the then existing conditions. Yet always the idea of 
the political unity of India persisted and kings and emperors sought to 
realise it. Asoka indeed achieved it two thousand years ago and built 
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up an empire far greater than that of Britain in India today. This 
empire stretched right into Central Asia and included Afghanistan. Only 
a tiny tip in south India remained outside it, and this because of the 
horror of war and bloodshed that came over Asoka in the full flood of 
victory and conquest. Many another ruler in the past tried to achieve 
the political unification of India and succeeded in some measure. But 
this desire for a unified political control of the whole country could 
not be realised as the means and machinery were lacking. The coming 
of the British to India synchronised with the development in transport, 
communications and modem industry, and so the British rule succeed- 
ed at last in establishing the political unity of India. 

This desire for political unity, in India as in other countries before the 
advent of nationalism, was usually the desire of the ruler or the con- 
queror, and not of the people as a whole. In India, where for long ages 
there was a large measure of local self-government, the people were far 
more interested in their local freedom and rights than in the machinery 
of government at the top. Kings changed at the top but the newcomer 
respected these local rights and did not interfere with them. Because of 
this, conflicts between kings and people did not take place as in Europe, 
and later under cover of this kings gradually built up their autocratic 
power. 

An all-India political unity was thus not possible in the past, but what 
is far more important for us is to see what other more basic unifying 
or separatist features there were in Indian life. This will help us to 
understand the present and shape the future. Superficial observers of 
India, accustomed to the standardisation which modem industry has 
brought about in the West, are apt to be impressed too much by the 
variety and diversity of India. They miss the unity of India, and yet the 
tremendous and fundamental fact of India is her essential unity through- 
out the ages. Indian history runs into thousands of years, and, of all 
modem nations, only China has this continuous and ancient background 
of culture. Five to six thousand years ago the Indus Valley civilisation 
flourished all over northern India and probably extended to the south 
also, and even then it was highly developed with millenia of growth be- 
hind it. From that early dawn of history innumerable peoples, con- 
querors and settlers, pilgrims and students, have trekked into the Indian 
plains from the highlands of Asia, and they have influenced Indian life 
and culture and art, but always they have been absorbed and assimilated 
by India. India changed by these contacts and yet she remained essen- 
tially her own old self; like the ocean she received the tribute of a 
thousand rivers, and though she was disturbed often enough and storms 
raged over the surface of her waters, the sea continued to be the sea. 
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It is astonishing to note how India continued successfully this process 
of assimilation and adaptation. It could only do so if the idea of a fun- 
damental unity was so deep-rooted as to be accepted even by the new- 
comer, and if this culture was flexible and adaptable to changing con- 
ditions. 

Vincent Smith 2 3 * * in his Oxford History of India refers to this: "India, 
beyond all doubt, possesses a deep underlying unity, far more profound 
than that produced either by geographical isolation or by political suze- 
rainty. That unity transcends the innumerable diversities of blood, 
colour, language, dress, manners, and sect.” 

Sir Frederick Whyte 8 in The Future of East and West also stresses 
this unity. He refers to the tremendous diversity of India and yet "the 
greatest of all the contradictions in India is that over this diversity is 
spread a greater unity, which is not immediately evident because it fail- 
ed historically to find expression in any political cohesion to make the 
country one, but which is so great a reality, and so powerful, that even 
the Mussulman world of India has to confess that it has been deeply 
affected by coming within its influence.” 

This background and unity were essentially cultural; they were not 
religious in the narrow sense of the word. That culture was not exclu- 
sive or intolerant to begin with; it was receptive and adaptable, and 
long ages of pre-eminence gave it deep roots and a solidity which storms 
could not shake. It developed an aristocratic attitude which, secure in 
its own strength, could afford to be tolerant and broad-minded. And 
this very toleration gave it greater strength and adaptability. There was 
in it, till almost the beginning of the Christian era, a certain rational- 
ism, something approaching a scientific outlook, which refused to tie 
itself down to dogmas. True, this culture and rationalism were largely 
confined to the upper classes, but they percolated down to the masses 
to some extent. Superstitions and dogmas and many an evil practice 
gradually crept in. Buddhism was a revolt against these. But the old 
way of life was still powerful, and it is one of the wonders of his- 
tory how India succeeded in absorbing Buddhism without any physical 
conflict. Buddhism, which had spread throughout India, and had made 
progress from Western Asia right across Central Asia to the Far East, 


2. (1848-1920); British civil servant and historian; author of several books on Indian 
history, numismatics, art and archaeology. 

3. (1883-1970); president, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1920-25; political adviser 

to the national government of China, 1929-32; author of Asia in the Twentieth 

Century , China and Foreign Powers and The Future of East and West. 
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gradually faded out of the land of its birth. The man who is supposed 
to be largely responsible for this was Shankaracharya, who lived in the 
eighth century after Christ. This amazingly brilliant young man travel- 
led all over India, arguing, debating, convincing large audiences, and 
in a few years (he died at the age of 32 ) changed the mental atmos- 
phere of the country. The appeal was to reason and logic, not to 
force. 

This practice of debate and conference over religious and other 
matters was common all over India and there are records of many 
great gatherings from Kashmir in the north to the far south. What- 
ever the political divisions of the country, ideas spread rapidly all over 
the land and were hotly debated. India hung together culturally and 
the mental background of the people everywhere was much the same. 
Even the masses in different parts of the country were not dissimilar 
in thought and outlook. The chief places of pilgrimage fixed by 
Shankaracharya were situated at the four corners of India: Badrinath 
in the Himalayas in the north, Rameswaram near Cape Comorin in 
the south, Dwarka in the west overlooking the Arabian Sea, and Puri 
in the east, washed by the waters of the Bay of Bengal. Thus there 
was continuous intercourse between the peoples of the different parts 
of India. India as a whole was their holy land. 

It is interesting to compare the intolerance of Europe in matters 
religious to the wide tolerance prevailing almost throughout history in 
India. Christianity came to India in the first century after Christ, long 
before Europe knew much about it, and found a welcome and a home. 
There was no opposition whatever. Even now there are many early 
Christian sects flourishing in India, which were crushed out of existence 
in Europe. There are the Nestorians, and various Syrian Christian 
sects. The Jews came to India also about eighteen hundred years ago 
or more and were welcomed. They still live their community life and 
parts of an ancient city where they live are supposed to resemble old 
Jerusalem. The Zoroastrians also came to India, driven out from 
Persia, and made their home here, and have flourished ever since. The 
Muslims came first very soon after the advent of Islam and they found 
ready admittance and welcome and full opportunities of propagating 
their faith. For centuries there was no conflict except on the frontiers; 
*t was only when Muslims came as conquerors and raiders that there 
was conflict. 

The coming of Muslim rule shook India. For a while there was a 
conflict between the old background and the new, but soon the old spirit 
of India began to assert itself and attempts began to be made to find 
a synthesis of the old and the new. Even in religion, most difficult 
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subject of all, this attempt was repeatedly made, by Nanak , 4 Kabir , 5 and 
others. The Muslim rulers generally accepted the background of Indian 
life and culture, varied by Persian cultural ideas. There was no diffi- 
culty whatever in the adaptation of old Indian arts to new ideas. New 
styles grew up in architecture and painting which were truly a synthesis 
of the two and yet were essentially Indian. So also in music. Even 
in dress a certain uniformity crept in, and a common language developed. 

Thus the whole history of India for thousands of years past shows 
her essential unity and the vitality and adaptability of her culture. This 
vitality took her message in art and thought and religion to the Far 
East, it took the shape of great colonizing expeditions to Malaysia, to 
Java and Sumatra and the Philippines and Borneo, and the remains of 
great monuments there, a thousand years old, bear testimony to it. 

Behind this cultural unity, and giving strength to it, was the ceaseless 
attempt to find a harmony between the inner man and his outer environ- 
ment. To some extent this was the medieval outlook of the Middle 
Ages in Europe, and yet it was probably something more. The profit 
motive was not so obvious and riches were not valued in the same way 
as elsewhere. Unlike Europe, honour was reserved for the man of 
intellect and the man who served the state or society, and the great 
soldier or the rich man took second and third place. Perhaps it was 
this want of stress on the outer environment that made India politically 
weak and backward, when external progress was so rapid in the West. 

This past record of Indian cultural solidarity does not necessarily help 
us today, for it is present conditions that we have to deal with, and 
memories of what has been may be of little avail. But though that 
is perfectly true, yet an ancient people have deep roots in the past and 
we cannot ignore them. Both the good and the bad that we possess 
have sprung from those' roots; they give us strength and inspiration, 
they also burden us and tie us down to many a harmful tradition and 
evil practice. India undoubtedly deteriorated and the vital urge in her 
began to lessen. Her power to assimilate and absorb became feebler, 
and the flexibility of her thought and structure gave place to rigidity. 
What was dynamic became more and more static. The rationalism 
and the scientific basis of her thought continued for a favoured few, but 
for others irrationalism and superstition held sway. Caste, which was 
a division of society by occupation, and which was far from rigid, deve- 
loped a fearful rigidity and became the citadel of social reaction and 

4. (1460-1504); the first of the Sikh Gurus. 

5. (1440-1518); a Muslim weaver whose songs and teachings emphasised the 
unity of all religions. 
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the exploitation of the masses. For a long time India vegetated, the 
strength had gone out of her, and it was inevitable that she should fall 
an easy prey to the better-equipped and more vital and technically 
advanced nations of the West. 

The immediate result of this was the growth of conservatism, a further 
shrinking inside her shell in self-defence. British rule helped this pro- 
cess by crystallising many a changing custom and giving it the force of 
law. More important in keeping India back was the economic structure 
which British rule built up. The feudal Indian state system, the gilded 
maharajas and nawabs, and the big landlord system were essentially 
British creations in India. We have them, to our misfortune, still with 
us. But this desire of the British rulers to keep a semi-feudal structure 
in India could not keep back the impact of new ideas and new conditions. 

The British themselves came to the East on the wave of the great 
impulse which the coming of industrialism gave to the world and India 
was inevitably affected by this impulse. For their own purposes and in 
order to entrench themselves, they built railways and the other accom- 
paniments of a modern administration. They tried hard to stop the 
industrial growth of India, desiring to keep her as a producer of raw 
material only and a consumer of British manufactured goods. But the 
industrial revolution had to spread to India, though it came slowly 
because of the obstruction on the part of the government. 

The British gave political unity to India. This was possible now 
owing to the development of communications and transport. It was a 
unity of a common subjection, but it gave rise to the unity of a common 
nationalism, and the idea of a united and free India gripped the people. 
It was not a superficial idea imposed from above, but the natural out- 
come of that fundamental unity which had been the background of 
Indian life for thousands of years. The difference that had crept in 
was the new emphasis on the political aspect. To combat this, the Bri- 
tish Government tried to lay stress on the religious differences and adopt- 
ed a policy to encourage them and bring them into conflict with each 
other. It has had a measure of success, but nationalism, in India as in 
the other countries of the East, is the dominant urge of the time and 
must triumph. This nationalism is being tempered today by the eco- 
nomic urge, but this is still further removed from the medieval outlook 
which thinks in terms of religious groupings in political affairs. 

The growth of the powerful nationalist movement in India, represent- 
ed by the National Congress, has demonstrated the political unity of 
India. During the last seventeen years vast upheavals, in the nature of 
a peaceful rebellion, have taken place throughout the length and breadth 
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of the country, and shaken the foundations of British rule. This volun- 
tary organisation, commanding the willing allegiance of millions, has 
played a great role in fixing the idea of Indian unity in the minds of 
our masses. The capacity for united action and disciplined sacrifice for 
a national ideal which our masses have shown has demonstrated not 
only the probability of Indian unity but its actual existence. In India 
today no one, whatever his political views or religious persuasions might 
be, thinks in terms other than those of national unity. 

There are differences of course and certain separatist tendencies, but 
even these do not oppose national freedom or unity. They seek to gain 
a special favour for their group and because of this they hinder some- 
times the growth of the nationalist movement. Religious differences 
affect politics less and less, though still sometimes they distract attention. 
There is no religious or cultural problem in India. What is called the 
religious or communal problem is really a dispute among upper class 
people for a division of the spoils of office or of representation in a 
legislature. This will surely be settled amicably wherever it arises. 

Language is supposed to divide up India into innumerable compart- 
ments and we are told by the census that there are 222 languages or 
dialects in India. I suppose the census of the U.S.A. mentions a very 
large number of languages; I think the German census mentions over 
sixty. But most of these languages are spoken by small groups of peo- 
ple or are dialects. In India owing to absence of mass education dialects 
have grown. As a matter of fact India is a singularly unified area, so 
far as languages are concerned. Altogether there are a dozen languages 
and these are closely allied to each other. They fall into two groups 
the Indo-Aryan languages of the north and centre and west, and the 
Dravidian languages of the south and the east. The Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages derive from Sanskrit and if one knows one of them, it is easy 
to learn another. The Dravidian languages are different, but each one 
of them contains fifty per cent or more words from the Sanskrit. The 
dominant language in India is Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu) which is 
already spoken by a huge block of a hundred and twenty million people 
and is partly understood by scores of millions of others. This language 
is bound to become the all-India medium of communication, not dis- 
placing the great provincial languages, but as a compulsory second lan- 
guage. With mass education on behalf of the state this will not be 
difficult. Already with talkies and the radio, the range of Hindustani 
is spreading fast. The writer of this article has had occasion to address 
great mass audiences all over India and almost always, except in the 
south, he has used Hindustani and been understood. Whatever diffi- 
cult problems India has to solve, and they are many, it is clear that the 
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language problem is not one of them. This is already well on the way 
to solution. 

It will thus be seen that the forces working for Indian unity are for- 
midable and overwhelming and it is difficult to conceive of any separa- 
tist tendency which can break up this unity. Some of the major Indian 
princes might represent such a tendency, but they flourish not from 
their own inherent strength, but because of the support of the British 
power. When that support goes, they will have to surrender to the 
wishes of their own people, among whom the sentiment of national 
unity is widespread. 

ITiis does not mean that our problems are easy of solution. They 
are very difficult, as every major problem in the world today is difficult, 
and probably their solution will depend on international as well as on 
national factors. But the real problems of India, as of the rest of the 
world, are economic, and they are so interrelated that it is hardly possible 
to tackle them separately. The land problem is the outstanding ques- 
tion of India and without revolutionary changes in our agriculture and 
land system it is difficult to see any final solution of it. Feudal relics 
and the big landlord system are hindrances to development and will 
have to go. The tiny holdings, averaging a fraction of an acre per 
person, are uneconomic and wasteful and too small for the application 
of scientific methods of agriculture. Large-scale state and collective or 
cooperative farms must be established instead, and this cannot be done 
so long as the vested interests in land are not removed. Even when 
this is done the vast urban and rural unemployment will not be reduced. 
For that, as well as for other obvious reasons, we must push the indus- 
trialisation of the country. This again requires the development of social 
services— education, sanitation, etc. And so the problem becomes a vast 
many-sided one affecting land, industry and all departments of life, and 
it can only be tackled on a nationally planned basis with no vested in- 
terests to obstruct our planning. Therefore many of us think that a 
socialist structure is necessary for in no other way can such planning 
be organised and pushed through. 

But then the vested interests come in— there lies the real difficulty 
and conflict. Far the greatest of these is the City of London, represent- 
ing British finance and industry, and the Government of India is but 
a shadow of it when vital interests are concerned. There are the im- 
perial services and Indian vested interests also, the princes and others. 
The new constitution in India, though giving a certain leverage in the 
provinces owing to the extension of the electorate, is essentially design- 
ed to protect these special interests and keep British imperialism in India 
intact. Even in the provinces real power rests with the Governors and 
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the revenues are largely mortgaged to these interests. Such strength as 
there is behind the provincial governments comes far more from the 
organised national movement than from the constitution Act. Fear of 
conflict with this movement, resulting possibly in the suspension of the 
constitution, prevents too much interference with the provincial govern- 
ments. But the position is essentially unstable and conflicts are inherent 
in it. Besides, under the financial provisions and reservations it is not 
possible to undertake any really big schemes of social reform. 

But the proposed federal structure is far the worst part of the con- 
stitution as it gives permanence to the feudal Indian 'states and, in addi- 
tion, gives them some power to interfere in the affairs of the rest of 
India. The whole conception of a union of imperialism, feudalism and 
democracy is incapable of realisation and can only mean the entrench- 
ment of all the reactionary elements in India. It must be remembered 
that the Indian state system is over a hundred years old and it has con- 
tinued more or less unchanged during this past century. During this 
period Europe and the world have changed past recognition and it is a 
monstrous imposition that we should be permanently saddled with these 
feudal relics which prevent all growth. Hence the fierce opposition to 
the federal structure and the constitution Act as a whole. 

The National Congress stands for independence and a democratic 
state. It has proposed that the constitution of a free India must be 
framed, without outside interference, by a constituent assembly elected 
on an adult franchise. That is the democratic way and there is no 
other way, short of revolution, which may bring anything in its train. 
An assembly elected by adult franchise will represent the people as a 
whole and will be far more interested in the economic and social pro- 
blems of the masses than in the petty communal issues which affect 
small groups. Thus it will solve without much difficulty the communal 
and other like problems. It will not solve so easily the economic pro- 
blems, but the clash of interests there is similar to that found all over 
the world. In the world wide conflict of ideas and politics, India stands 
for democracy and against fascism and the totalitarian state. She stands 
for peace and cooperation between nations and ultimately the building 
up of a world order. 

Will an independent India be strong enough to protect herself from 
outside aggression and invasion? If India is strong enough to gain her 
freedom, from British imperialism, which has so long been entrenched 
in her soil, it seems to follow that she will also be strong enough to 
resist fresh aggression. The strength of a nation is a relative affair, 
depending on a host of internal and external factors. Most indepen- 
dent countries today are not strong enough to stop by themselves the 
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aggression of a great power. Even a great power might succumb to a 
combination of other powers. Probably the U.S.A. is the only country 
which is so fortunately situated and is so strong in every way as to 
resist successfully almost any hostile combination. The others depend 
for their independence partly on their own strength, but more so on a 
combination of circumstances. It is a precarious position, full of risk 
and danger, when world war darkens the horizon. 

India will of course take all necessary steps to strengthen her defences 
and she has the industrial and other resources to do so. Her policy will 
be one of friendship to her neighbours and others and she will avoid 
conflict. The National Congress has already declared that in the event 
of Britain being involved in an imperialist war, India will not be a party 
to it. There is no doubt that India can build up an efficient defence 
apparatus. Her army today, though lacking in Indian officers, is con- 
sidered an efficient force. 

Who might be the aggressor against India? It is hardly likely that 
any European nation will embark on this rash adventure, for each coun- 
try in Europe fears its neighbour. Soviet Russia, for purposes of aggres- 
sion, is definitely out of the picture; she is wedded to a policy of inter- 
national peace, and India fulfils no want of hers. Afghanistan and the 
border tribes are also out of the question. Our policy towards them 
will be one of close friendship and cooperation, utterly unlike the “for- 
ward policy” of the British which relies on bombing combatants and 
non-combatants alike. But even if they were hostile and aggressive, 
they are too backward industrially to meet a modem army outside their 
own mountains. 

Japan is mentioned as a possible aggressor, and it is said that milita- 
rists in Japan dream of Asiatic and even world dominion. Perhaps so, 
but before they can approach India they will have to crush and absorb 
the whole of China, an undertaking which most people think is utterly 
beyond their capacity, and one which will involve at some stage conflict 
with other great powers. How can Japan come to India? Not over- 
land. Deserts and the Himalayas offer an effective barrier and not even 
air fleets can come that way. By sea the route is long and intricate and 
full of danger as narrow straits have to be passed. Japan's invasion of 
India can only be a practical proposition if China has been completely 
crushed, and the U.S.A., the Soviet Union and England have been 
effectively humbled. That is a large undertaking. 

Thus we see that normally speaking there is no great or obvious danger 
of external invasion. Still we live in an abnormal world, full of wars 
and aggression, when international law has ceased to be and treaties 
and undertakings have no value, and an unabashed gangsterism prevails 
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among nations. We realise that anything may happen in this epoch of 
revolution and wars, and the only thing to be done to protect oneself 
is to rely on one’s own strength as well as to have a policy of peace. 
Risks have to be taken whatever the path we follow. We are prepared 
to take them. There is indeed no other way. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties before us. We have a hard 
task, hard because of external opposition, harder still because of our own 
weaknesses. It is always more difficult to fight one’s own failings than 
the strength of the adversary. We have to do both. We have social 
evils with the authority of long tradition and habit behind them. We 
have the elements which have gone to build up fascism in other countries. 
We have inertia and a tame submission to fate and its decrees. But 
we have also a new awakening of the vital spirit of India. The static 
vegetative period is over and a hunger for change and the ending of 
their misery and poverty has seized the masses. The world is shaken 
by war and alarms of war and ho one knows what horror and inhuman 
cruelty and destruction of human progress the future holds for us. But 
whatever that may be, India will no longer be merely a passive instru- 
ment of destiny or of another’s will. 

In the sub-conscious mind of India there is much questioning, a 
struggle and a crisis. As of old, it seeks a synthesis of the past and the 
present, of the old and the new. It sees the new industrial civilisation 
marching irresistibly on; it distrusts it and dislikes it to some extent 
for it is an attack against and an upheaval of so much that is old; yet 
it has accepted it as an inevitable development. But still it seeks to syn- 
thesise it with its own fundamental conceptions, to find a harmony be- 
tween the inner man and this ever-changing outer environment. That 
harmony is strangely lacking in the world today and all of us seek 
blindly for it, and till we find it we shall have to march wearily through 
the deserts of conflict and hatred and mutual destruction. 
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18. To Mahatma Gandhi 1 


Allahabad 
November 3, 1937 


My dear Bapu, 

I have just spoken to Pantji on the telephone and he informs me that 
the situation in Cawnpore is not so bad as he had feared. 2 I am there- 
fore staying on in Allahabad for two days and am going to Cawnpore 
on the 6th. 

One of the Andamans' prisoners, Biswanath Mathur, 3 recently released 
from Hazaribagh jail, has seen me here. He wasi released about 10 days 
ago. He went to Delhi to interview B. K. Dutt, another Andamans' 
prisoner. Dutt, as you will remember, is well known as the companion 
of Bhagat Singh in the Assembly Bomb Case. In this case he was sen- 
tenced to 10 years. But subsequently he was sentenced to a life term 
in the conspiracy case with Bhagat Singh in Lahore. Mathur informs 
me that Dutt is in a very bad way. He is not only physically ill with 
various troubles but mentally he is in a state of extreme neurosis and 
desperation. He is practically in solitary confinement in Delhi, there 
being no other political prisoners there. Quite apart from the question 
of release, a suggestion was made to me that it would be a good thing 
if he was transferred to a Bihar jail. He would probably get better treat- 
ment there as well as companions. Also such relatives as he possesses 
live in Jamshedpur and he could easily have interviews with them. I 
understand that he has had no interview with relatives for a long time. 
I do not know what can be done in this matter as he is under the Delhi 
Government. Perhaps the Bihar Government might suggest his trans- 
fer in view of the fact that his relatives live in Bihar. I am sending a 
copy of this letter to Rajendra Babu. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 

2. 5,000 mill workers went on strike as a protest against alleged victimisation and 
the breach of the agreement reached between the millowners and the Mazdoor 
Sabha on 9 August 1937. 

3. (b. 1914); a Congressman of Gaya; imprisoned for four years from 1933 in 
the Andamans for his part in the Gaya conspiracy case; later joined Communist 
Party. 
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19. To V.K. Krishna Menon* 


Allahabad 
December 20, 1937 


My dear Krishna, . 

I returned from Assam about a week ago and I have been so frightfully 
busy with all manner of odd things during this period that I have been 
unable even to open my correspondence. This is a bad state of affairs 
and cannot be allowed to continue. But meanwhile I am rather at sea. 
I am writing briefly to you without any reference to your last letter, 
just to tell you that I am alive. 

Lothian is here. I had a long talk with him today and we are likely 
to meet again. Of course he is intent on pushing federation. But men 
like him do not make very much difference here in spite of their able 
and tactful approach. Dangers come from other quarters. As a matter 
of fact, federation is still a far off affair and our immediate problems are 
overwhelming. There are many things that are happening here which 
distress me greatly. It is difficult even to write about them unless I 
write an essay. When in Assam I had a cable from Cripps and Mellor 
asking for an article for The Tribune on the present situation which 
seemed to them puzzling. Of course it is puzzling, though in essence 
it is clear. Yet it is difficult for me, holding the position I do, to write 
frankly on the subject at present. I have to observe a certain discipline. 
Probably I shall write frankly enough later. Meanwhile the Congress 
is nearing an internal crisis. Probably this will come to a head at the 
Haripura session. There are all manner of confusing problems, not the 
least of which is a sudden outburst of intense communalism, fanned by 
the Muslim League 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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20. To Agatha Harrison 1 


Allahabad 
December 23, 1937 

Dear Agatha, 

Forgive me for not acknowledging some of your letters. My tour in 
Assam cut me off completely from my correspondence and since my 
return I have been hard put to it to deal with the piles of letters that 
awaited me 

Lord Lothian is here at present and I have had two long talks with 
him, each extending to three hours or so. I am likely to meet him 
again tomorrow before he goes. The talks were of course very friendly 

but there was the difference in approach and in objectives 

All manner of irritating problems are cropping up here and it is diffi- 
cult to say how things shape themselves during the next few months. 
The next Congress at Haripura is likely to be a trying affair. Apart 
from other considerations and purely from the personal point of view, 
I am looking forward greatly to being relieved of this presidentship busi- 
ness. It has been an exhausting thing. I do not suppose it will make 
very much difference so far as work and worry are concerned but it will 
be something to be relieved of a number of routine activities. Subhas 
Bose is likely to be the next President and I do not envy him the job. 
I hope his health will stand up to it. 

With all good wishes for the New Year, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 


21. The Need for Indian Independence 1 


I welcome the demonstration organized for Indian independence in 
London. The independence of India has become a vital problem not 
only for India, but for England and the world. 

1. Allahabad, 29 January 1938. Message for the demonstration for India's inde- 
pendence held in London on 30 January 1938. The Hindustan Times , 
30 January 1938. 
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Only on the basis of this independence can the Indian problem be 
solved and only on this basis India can contribute her proper share for 
world peace. Only then can normal and friendly relations develop 
between India and England. To delay this inevitable solution is to add 
to the insecurity of the world. 

India can never agree to anything short of independence, but this 
independence includes fullest cooperation in world order and real col- 
lective security. 

It does not mean hostility to the British people, but the basis of a real 
cooperation for peace and human progress. 


22. To Bhagavan Das 1 


Allahabad 
January 31, 1938 

My dear Babu Bhagavan Das, 

Your letter of the 28th has just come. I hasten to reply to it though 
I am afraid must write hurriedly and can hardly do justice to the 
subject. 

First of all I must point out to you that there has been no vital alter- 
ation in the old independence pledge. 2 The phrase you have drawn 
attention to— “India must sever the British connection”— formed part of 
the original 1930 pledge and has remained there ever since. In fact the 
whole first paragraph of the new pledge is bodily taken, without the 
slightest alteration, from the old pledge. The remaining paragraphs of 
the old pledge dealt in detail with the political, economic, cultural 
and spiritual injury caused to India by British rule, and finally there was 
an appeal for civil disobedience, which started soon afterwards with the 
salt laws in 1930. These remaining paragraphs have been left out now 
simply because we wanted to make the pledge short and concise and 
details were considered unnecessary at this stage. They were not left 
out because we disagreed with them in any way. The reference to an 
immediate campaign of civil disobedience was also out of place at 
present. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-100/1937, pp. 53-55, N.M.M.L. 

2. Expressing his fear over a seeming change in the pledge decided upon by the 
Congress Working Committee in Bombay in January 1938, Bhagavan Das wrote 
to Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal: “Any sudden severance of all connection 
between the two countries is likely to mean tremendous turmoil and bloodshed 
in India.” 
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You will thus observe that no real change has been made in the 
pledge. It remains as it was and as it has been repeated on countless 
occasions and by millions of people. I am surprised to find that you 
or Gandhiji should think otherwise. Gandhiji’s idea that Puma Swaraj 
was not specified in this way is also not based on fact . 3 

The whole idea underlying independence’ and the severance of the 
British connection is that we cannot have full freedom within the scope 
of the British group of nations, even though it might gradually change 
its character. There can be and there should be no complete independ- 
ence in the sense of isolation from the rest of the world. But indepen- 
dence for us means opportunities for fuller cooperation with the other 
countries, including the British group. Any form of Dominion Status 
means our hanging on to a group which stands as a group opposed to 
other groups. It thus prevents real world cooperation for which we 
stand. The British group is by no means a progressive group and even 
during the last few years it has played a definitely reactionary role in 
world affairs. In Indian affairs it is frankly imperialistic. Why should 
we ally ourselves with a group which is reactionary today in the hope 
that it may shed its reactionary character in the future? When it gets 
rid of this imperialistic outlook we shall welcome it and offer it our 
cooperation, as we shall offer it to any other country working along 
right lines for world peace and order. We shall work with all our 
strength for the evolution of a world order. 

In spite of the relative independence of the British dominions, it is 
Downing Street and Whitehall that determine British foreign policy, 
and they have determined it in a way which has encouraged reaction in 
Europe and elsewhere. I disapprove strongly of this policy and in no 
event am I going to agree to India being made a pawn in the British 
imperialistic game, in war or otherwise. 

In the economic sphere also, India is bound hand and foot to British 
interests, and any form of Dominion Status that I can conceive of will 
protect these interests and we shall remain hangers-on of the City of 
London. 

It is conceivable of course that all this will ultimately go. It is possi- 
ble that force of circumstances will make England adopt socialism. 
When that happens we shall welcome it and cooperate in full measure 


3. Replying to Bhagavan Das on 22 January 1938 on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mahadeva Desai wrote that Mahatma Gandhi 4 ‘does not think that the Work- 

ing Committee has any authority to alter the pledge, for the simple reason that 
the pledge is based on the Congress objective of Poorna Swaraj, which has 
not yet been defined. ...” 
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with the new England. But why think in terms of a British group or 
an Indo-British group only? Why not in terms of a group of advanced 
nations cooperating together for the common good? 

I am convinced that we cannot have any normal or peaceful relations 
with Britain till the imperial link is severed and India is really indepen- 
dent. Only then can we think in terms of forging new links with 
England and other countries based on a different outlook and for a dif- 
ferent purpose. The logic of our recent history, present circumstances, 
as well as the possibilities of the future, point only this way. The psy- 
chological background of our struggle leads to this inevitable conclu- 
sion. I accept therefore, with all its implications, the phrase in our 
pledge— 'sever the British connection'. Indeed I think it is the very 
essence of that pledge, and without it the words 'complete independ- 
ence' or 'Purna Swaraj' would have little meaning. 

But what is equally important is for us to remember that we are aim- 
ing at world cooperation and world order. Our independence will be a 
step for us in that direction. 

If you so wish it, you can certainly send your letter and Gandhiji's to 
the press. But if you do so, I suggest that this letter of mine should 
be sent along with them. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. To Bhagavan Das 1 


Allahabad 
February 8, 1938 


My dear Babu Bhagavan Das, 

Your letter 2 of the 3rd February. 

I hardly think that it is necessary for the Congress to reconsider this 
question. As a matter of fact I have discussed this matter in several 
statements and essays of mine, in England and in India, and made it 
quite clear that we shall gladly cooperate with Britain if the conditions 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-100/1937, p. 61, N.M.M.L. 

2. While thanking Jawaharlal for clarifying the issue, Bhagavan Das wanted it 
clearly stated in the pledge that “while India must sever connection with im- 
perialist and exploiting Britain, this does not mean complete and irreconcilable 
separation from Britain/' 
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of true cooperation exist. I have also made it clear that severance of 
the present British connection is an essential preliminary for such co- 
operation. We seek a larger cooperation which might include many 
countries. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. Rejoinder to Lord Zetland 1 


Let his Lordship note that the nineteenth century method of relying on 
high sounding declarations is gone by and today in the twentieth cen- 
tury India has gained so much in strength that it will not be allured 
by such offers . 2 

A federation imposed on India against her will would prove dangerous 
also to Britain. 

1. Poona, 30 May 1938. The Tribune , 31 May 1938. 

2. Referring to the criticisms of the federal scheme, Zetland declared in his speech 
of 27 May 1938 that, though it may be possible to accommodate the reasonable 
requirements of both the provinces and the states, no such change could be 
considered till the federation had come into operation. 


25. India and the World Perspective 1 


Some six or seven days ago I was invited to a Muslim conference at 
Mhow. About thirty thousand people were present and I told them 
that it was the last time I would be speaking before leaving for England. 
But within these few days many engagements came up and I had 
to speak so often. I am afraid that before I sail I may have to speak 
several times more . 2 

Let me thank you, the citizens of Bombay, for the expession of your 
affection. You have presented me with many sweet-smelling flowers. 

1. Speech at Bombay, 31 May 1938. From The Bombay Chronicle f 1 June 1938. 

2. Jawaharlal left for a tour of Europe on 2 June 1938. 
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The fragrance of the flowers will fade soon, but the sweetness of your 
affection will endure long with me. 

I have no definite programme because the condition of the world 
today is strange and ever-changing. The problems of India will be ever 
in my mind and I will study them in the context of world affairs. Un- 
less one looks at the domestic problems in that light, one cannot 
understand them in their true perspective. If one looks ahead and far- 
ther away, problems nearer home would appear small and not so impor- 
tant as they seem. 

Take for instance the Hindu-Muslim problem. Many people get 
excited about it. But if they look at the world they will find that it 
is nothing very new. In Egypt, Palestine and Iran there are similar pro- 
blems though they are not known by the same name. It has nothing 
to do with religion. Such problems arise in all lands, where there is 
foreign rule. 

I do not suggest that we should throw the blame on the foreign rule 
in this manner and forget our own weaknesses. But what I feel is that, 
if we look at the problem from the world point of view, the veil would 
be tom from it and we would see it truly as it is, as a purely political 
problem, which has no connection whatsoever with religion. On the 
other hand, from a nearer view it looks like a problem of jobs and seats. 

We cannot devise a cure unless we know the nature of the disease. 
We are suffering from two kinds of illness, one is common to all the 
world, the other peculiar to ourselves, and both these are inextricably 
mixed up. 

The British Government has been with us for 150 years. At present 
we are engaged in a life and death struggle with British imperialism. 
Therefore, we must understand what this empire is, how it arose and 
how it spread, and why it is in decadence now. 

Many empires have come and gone, but the nature of the present-day 
empires is very different. The British Empire is an empire of com- 
merce and finance. The crowned heads are mere outward symbols. The 
reality behind these symbols is the reality of big business. 

We look at the Governors and Viceroys and think they form the 
government. Behind them there is the Secretary of State. But even 
the Secretary of State is a mere dummy. Real power lies in the hands 
of the merchants and the capitalists. 

This explains the provision .in the new constitution prohibiting the 
passing of any discriminatory legislation against British interests. All 
sorts of obstacles are being laid in the path of expansion of the ship- 
ping trade of India. We are supposed to have a new government, but 
we are shackled and bound from all sides. 
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I welcome the plain utterance of Lord Zetland. It makes at least 
one thing clear, namely, that there is an ocean of difference between 
the British and Indian viewpoints. The Haripura resolution is very clear 
on the point . 3 We are not opposed to the principle of federation; but 
the question is one of the kind of federation. Is it to be a federation 
of free India or slave India? 

In the federation, as envisaged in the Government of India Act, all 
the real power is reserved to Britain. Moreover, it attempts to club 
together the partly democratic British Indian provinces with states that 
are at least a century and a half behind the times. One cannot yoke 
together a horse and a tortoise. If Lord Zetland does not understand 
this fact, it is his misfortune, but the Congress position is quite plain 
and it will do everything in its power to secure its objective. 

We stand for full freedom. We stand for a constitution framed by 
a constituent assembly of the elected representatives of the people. In 
the framing of this constitution neither Lord Zetland nor the British 
Parliament will have any voice. That is our demand and as long as our 
demand is not met, the Indian problem will not be solved. 

We should derive inspiration from the stirring call given to his coun- 
trymen by Kemal Pasha by getting the following words inscribed on the 
monument of freedom at Ankara: 'Turk, be proud, work, have 
confidence". 

The Congress has fought many battles and won some victories. The 
recent crisis in Orissa , 4 U.P., Bihar, as well as the clove boycott , 5 have 
shown the mass support behind the Congress. There was a day when 
Indians had to walk in shame in foreign lands. But today we can go 
to those places with some pride. Though we have not achieved free- 
dom, we have shown that we have the courage to fight British impe- 
rialism and our achieving full freedom is only a question of time. 


3. See p. 379. 

4. The Congress ministry in Orissa had decided to resign from 5 May 1938 in 
protest against the appointment as acting Governor of J.R. Dain, the revenue 
commissioner, during the period the Governor of the province was to remain 
on leave. The crisis was averted when the Governor decided not to proceed 
on leave. Earlier, in April 1938, the Congress Working Committee had passed 
a resolution stating: “It is difficult for the Ministers to act as Ministers to 
those who have been their subordinates and who might have fallen into dis- 
favour with them.” 

5. The revised proposals of the Zanzibar authorities for controlling the export 
trade in cloves had not satisfied the Indian community and in sympathy with 
them the boycott of clove trade was resorted to by the business community 
in India. 
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The Working Committee has passed a resolution about sending an 
ambulance to China. 0 Today thousands of people are being killed in 
China and whole cities are being annihilated. The Chinese are fight- 
ing bravely. Though I am aware of the military power of Japan, I 
have known all along that the Chinese cannot be beaten easily. 

In this war, China has suffered greatly and Japan too will have much 
to suffer. I am very sorry for that. I have no ill will or hatred against 
the Japanese people, but the Japanese Government has so far imitated 
imperialist powers to the extent of dragging its country into war. 

China and India are bound together by cultural ties. India has given 
to China her religion. It is but proper that Indians should express their 
solidarity with the Chinese people by sending an ambulance unit. 


6. The Working Committee at its meeting held in Bombay from 15 to 19 May 
1938 appointed a committee under the presidentship of Dr. Jivraj Mehta to 
take necessary steps to send a motor ambulance unit with necessary doctors and 
nurses to the Chinese National Government under the charge of Dr. Madan 
Atal. 
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INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


SRI LANKA 


1. Sri Lanka 1 


Ceylon is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh and yet, of recent, the 
cries of Ceylon for the Ceylonese” there and of retaliation here have 
been raised. These are narrow and separating cries and, whatever their ulti- 
mate effect, they leave behind a bitter taste in the mouth. Every think- 
ing man, both in Ceylon and in India, must pause and consider that 
no word or act of his may spread bitterness between the two countries 
that have lived and are continuing to live in most intimate relat ons of 
culture and trade. In the past, India and Ceylon have had enriching 
cultural exchanges of language and literature and thought lasting up to 
modern times. Today, the Indian element forms over 15% of Ceylon’s 
population and the country’s trade with India easily comes first on the 
list. Then, why these cries and who raises them? Over 7 lakh Tamil 
coolies on the plantations and estates and the Malayalee domestic ser- 
vants are in no way harmful to Ceylon’s economic interests and do not 
enter into competition with Sinhalese labour. The lot of Tamil labour 
exploited by British estate owners is too sordid to excite the envy of the 
Sinhalese. Labour’s interests do not clash and the reasons for the anti- 
Indian propaganda in Ceylon are to be found in more important and 
influential quarters. The Indian traders and bankers have hit their 
British colleagues rather hard and there is some competition between 
the Indian and the Sinhalese petty curios-dealing businessmen. And so in 
the sectional interests of a handful of traders and bankers and shop- 
keepers, the relations of two countries, who are so singularly united in 
their destiny by their past and their present state, are sought to be 
poisoned. 

India will have nothing to do with this vicious propaganda. She re- 
cognises Ceylon as of her own self and respects her political individua- 
lity. She is desirous to encourage trade with Ceylon and there can be 
no talk of erection of hostile trade barriers. I only hope that the 
Sinhalese people will likewise recognise that Indian and Sinhalese inter- 
ests do not clash and that the oppressor of both of our peoples is 
British imperialism. Only the continued amity of the two peoples will 

1. Allahabad, 8 March 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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ensure that Trincomalee, which the British have fortified as an air and 
naval base, shall not be used in defence of British capital and trade but 
shall act as the strong arm to protect the reconstruction of the Sinha- 
lese and the Indian nations. 


2. Burma and Sri Lanka 1 


Burma has recently been politically separated from us 2 and Ceylon has 
long functioned as a separate unit of the British Empire. But whatever 
the exigencies of British imperial policy might demand, India and Burma 
and Ceylon can never forget the cultural and commercial bonds that 
have tied them for thousands of years. The political shape of the coun- 
tries has changed repeatedly during this long span of years but our deep 
attachment has continued and will continue. It will continue, among 
other reasons, because today we have to face essentially the same pro- 
blem and the same opponent. That opponent is British imperialism and 
that problem is how to free our people. All over the world events are 
marching apace covering in a few short years the track of centuries, and 
imperialism, allying itself to fascism, straggles to maintain itself. But 
it straggles in vain, for the freedom of the peoples of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, as of the rest of the world, cannot long be delayed. 

In this struggle between the mighty forces of imperialism and national- 
ism and social freedom, British policy is ever trying to weaken us by 
introducing fissiparous tendencies and by diverting our attention to 
minor conflicts which it encourages. We must beware of this and we 
must not permit ourselves to become tools of British imperialism. The 
separation of Burma has an inner and wider significance which must 
not be missed. It is in furtherance of British imperial preparations in 
the East for the world crisis which already overshadows the horizon. 
Burma has special importance because of its oil. A little beyond it, 
Singapore, with its strategic position and powerful naval base, com- 
mands the routes between the East and the West. Trincomalee in 
Ceylon has developed into a naval and air base of the first importance. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 11 March 1957. The Leader, 14 March 
1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 161-164. 

2. Acting on the Simon Commission’s recommendation, the Act of 1935 provided 
for separation of Burma from the rest of the country, and this came into effect 
on 1 April 1937. 
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These are the dominating facts of the situation and behind and over- 
shadowing them is the threat of world war. We must consider our 
smaller problems in relation to them. 

Both in Burma and Ceylon cries have been raised about Indians ex- 
ploiting the people of the country. Curiously enough those who are 
telling us about this most frequently are representatives of British impe- 
rialism and British commerce who have exploited our countries systema- 
tically and pitilessly for generations and reduced our people to a state of 
appalling poverty. They want to preserve this monopoly of exploitation 
and because Indian businessmen have entered into some competition 
with them in certain fields of activity, they have tried to embitter the 
relations of Indians with the Burmese and the Ceylonese. Conflicts are 
arising where none existed and tariffs and trade wars might naturally 
follow, as they are doing in the rest of the world. That would be the 
height of absurdity. If India put on a duty on coconuts from Ceylon, 
how would Ceylon fare? Ceylon's trade with India is easily first on the 
list, so also Burma's. Any trade conflicts between us would inevitably 
injure all concerned. 

But why should there be conflict? Not only do we have our long 
cultural background to unite us, but our political and larger commer- 
cial interests do not clash. Labour interests also do not come into any 
real conflict. It may be that certain trades come into occasional com- 
petition but they do not affect the larger interests much and such com- 
petition is easily capable of adjustment. 

We want, of course, to protect our nationals wherever they might be. 
We want them to have fair play; we want the dignity of India to be 
respected in them even though they may be poor workers or coolies. 
We may not have the power to protect them effectively today, but we 
have the will and we shall soon have the power. But our conception 
of nationalism is not that of an aggressive racialism ignoring and over- 
riding others' rights. We want peace and cooperation with our neigh- 
bours for our mutual benefit and advantage. We want to encourage 
trade and contacts and are opposed to the erection of trade barriers, 
except when unavoidable circumstances may force us to do so. 

This general policy of peace and friendliness will govern our relations 
with all our neighbours and others who respect our rights and freedom. 
But Burma and Ceylon are more to us than neighbours; they are bits of 
ourselves, almost bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. How can we 
turn against each other, whatever happens? Let them realise that we, 
in India, will have nothing to do with the vicious propaganda that sepa- 
rates and embitters. We recognise fully that both Burma and Ceylon 
have their separate political entities and individualities. They have 
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both the right to fashion out their own path, and whatever this might 
be, they will have the goodwill of the people of India. And I hope 
that my countrymen will never permit or tolerate the exploitation by 
them of the peoples of Burma and Ceylon. We have had enough of 
exploitation under British imperialism. Let us all pull together and get 
rid of it. 

I trust that the Burmese and the Sinhalese will approach these ques- 
tions from this wider point of view, and recognise that there is no essen- 
tial clash between Indian, Burmese and Sinhalese interests. We have 
lived in amity in the past and we shall continue to do so. 

Six years ago I visited Ceylon 3 and since then life has been hard on 
me, and it seems to me almost that an age has passed. But the memory 
of that visit is vivid in my mind and it freshens and delights me. How 
can I forget the love and welcome that I received from all classes of 
people in that island, whose beauty gripped my heart? 

I have never been to Burma. But I hope to repair that omission and, 
if the fates are kind to me, I shall go there in the course of the present 
year and pay my homage to the people of Burma. 

3. See Selected Worfcs, Vol. 4. pp. 517-531. 


3. To K. Parameswaran Pillai 1 


Allahabad 
March 30, 1937 

Dear Sir, 2 

I have your letter of the 24th March together with its enclosures. The 
statement I made on India, Burma and Ceylon had references to wider 
issues. 3 In considering these issues I feel that there should be as few 
trade barriers as possible between the different countries. Such trade 
barriers, though they may benefit some groups here and there, ultimately 
injure trade and hit the consumer. But these were general remarks. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-12(i)/1937-38, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 

2. President of the Travancore Coconut Growers Association; in his letter of 
24 March 1937, referring to Jawaharlal’s statement of 11 March 1937. he said 
that if the Indian coconut industry were not protected it might be ruined in 
Kerala. 

3. See the preceding item. 
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In applying them to any particular case one has to study the circum- 
stances and I do not intend to pass any judgement on the question of 
protecting the coconut industry of this country. That is a matter which 
must be studied in all its bearings before the decision is taken. One 
cannot treat it apart from the wider issues. Thus a tariff wall in regard 
to certain commodities would lead to a tariff wall in the other countries 
also and thus a trade war begins which injures all concerned. But I 
can quite conceive of circumstances when we are forced to give protec- 
tion to prevent foreign dumping or for other good and sufficient reasons. 

As I have said above I did not intend to give any opinion on the 
particular issue that you have raised. But I do feel that that issue must 
be considered from the larger viewpoint. Obviously the future welfare 
of the people of Kerala must command our attention. My previous 
statement was made with a view to easing the situation between Ceylon 
and India for I have been noticing with regret that Ceylon is drifting 
further away and raising prohibitive tariff walls against us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To K. Natesa Aiyar 1 


Allahabad 
August 27, 1937 


Dear Friend, 2 

I have your letter of the 18th August. I thank you for writing to me 
at length on the subject. It is true that Mr. Aluwihare wrote to me 
recently and asked for my opinion on the proposed legislation in Ceylon. 3 
He sent me a copy of the draft bill. I had no time to look through this 
matter in any detail and so I had given it to a colleague of mine here 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, p. 341, N.M.M.L. 

2. A leader of the Indian community in Ceylon and member, Ceylon State 
Council. 

3. It was proposed to extend the franchise to Europeans and Sinhalese labourers, 
but not to the large number of Indian labourers on the ground that thev did 
not pay the land tax. 
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to consider it. I shall hand over to him your letter. I understand that 
in his reply to Mr. Aluwihare he pointed out that any discrimination as 
regards franchise or otherwise against the settled Indian population 
would be highly unfair. Naturally he could only deal with the princi- 
ples involved and not with the details of the legislation. He will write 
to you in answer to your letter. 

It is always desirable in such conflicts not only to adhere to principles 
and to protect the rights of our countrymen abroad but also to adopt 
a friendly attitude towards the people of the country and to seek to 
arrive at a satisfactory compromise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


VISIT TO BURMA 


5. India and Burma 1 


I have come to Burma in two capacities, in my individual capacity as 
a person who has long wished to visit Burma, and as the head of a 
great organisation. I have brought to the people of Burma the good- 
will and affection of the people of India. Whatever may befall us, the 
people of Burma can rest assured of the goodwill and affection of India. 

India and Burma have been united by ancient bonds for over 2,000 
years and, despite separation, nothing can break that living link and the 
numerous other links of art and culture. People talk about the politi- 
cal separation of Burma and are worried over it. I want you to look 
upon the relations between India and Burma in the right perspective— 
the perspective of 2,000 years' contact. 

Burma and India must carry on together though they are now politi- 
cally separated by England. Cooperation and the preservation of a 
friendly spirit between Indians and Burmans must always be sought by 
all those who believe in the welfare of the people belonging to these 

1. Jawaharlal visited Burma from 6 May to 20 May 1937. This was a reply to 
an address presented to him at a public meeting in Rangoon on 7 May 1937. 
From The Hindu , 12 May 1937. 
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countries. We must also condemn most strongly the policy of the im- 
perialists who want to exploit the masses and the nationals of the sub- 
jugated countries for their own benefit. 

I am very thankful to you for the honour you have shown to me by 
welcoming me to your great country. I want to tell you how very 
fascinated I used to feel by your country when as a young boy I 
had an opporunity to read books about Burma. It is only today that 
my desire has been fulfilled. In your address you have referred to my 
sacrifices for India's freedom. I, however, want to tell you that it is not 
only I who has made sacrifices for India's struggle. Many Indians have 
done so and it is that sacrifice which has put new life and new spirit 
among us. So far as the political separation of Burma is concerned, it 
is impossible to say, during these days of speedy transport facilities, that 
any country could be separated from another. However, I want to sub- 
mit that all problems relating to India and Burma should be tackled 
in a friendly spirit and with proper cooperation. 

The fight for freedom which is now being waged will produce results 
of far-reaching importance. It is not only the future of India and Burma 
that will be decided as a result of this fight. This struggle will also 
decide once and for all the future of that horrid thing, imperialism. 

I must confess that I do not know much about the recent political 
affairs in Burma. I however wish to direct your attention to what has 
happened in India recently. In many provinces the Congress has won 
the elections overwhelmingly in spite of the tremendous obstacles put 
by the government and vested interests. Congress parties in six provin- 
ces are supreme. Ministries were offered to them but they refused. 
They are not after the ministries but are after the conquest of power so 
that they may put an end to the poverty and misery of the Indian 
people. Because the Government of India Act does not give them that 
power they are opposed to it and wish to put an end to it. They think 
they might hasten and expedite it by accepting the ministries and, there- 
fore, they asked for assurances. They asked that they should be given 
a free hand even in the limited sphere of legislative activity. The 
authorities refused to give them the assurances and the result was that 
phantom minority ministries, with no strength behind them, are func- 
tioning in those provinces. 

Indians have gone to all parts of the world and I wish them well. I 
am, however, of the opinion that Indians will be honoured in other 
countries only when they have achieved freedom in their own country. 
The troubles of Indians in South Africa and Zanzibar would disappear. 
Indians do not go to foreign countries like Europeans to exploit others. 
I want Indians to spread all over the world, but I do not want them to 
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go there to exploit the people of those countries. I do not want them 
to imitate the people of Europe. To the Indians living in Burma, my 
advice is to live in cooperation with the Burmese, for their future is tied 
up with that of the latter. If Indians think they can live apart, or at 
the cost of the Burmese, they are mistaken. They are here on suffer- 
ance. This advice of mine is practical commonsense and not mere 
idealism. 

I think the separation will isolate Burma and weaken her politically. 
But that is a question to be decided solely by the Burmese and the final 
word rests with them. I would ascribe two reasons which led the Bri- 
tish to separate Burma from India. They are the growing strength of 
India and the desire to keep Burma down and under for a long time 
to come. 

I would appeal to the Indians living in Burma to help their Burmese 
brethren in their fight for freedom. I would also appeal to the Burmese 
to help India in her struggle for independence. It is through mutual 
help and cooperation that the bonds of unity between India and Burma 
in their fight for freedom will be strengthened. 


6. Why Burma was Separated 1 


Five days ago I arrived in Burma and during this period whatever I have 
seen has impressed me much. I feel that I am in no strange country 
but am in a part of India. 

Burma has been separated from India by the British Government be- 
cause its policy is one of divide and rule. Some people say that by 
separation a new chapter has been opened for Burma, but the fact 
remains that Burma is still a subject country. 

The growth of national feeling in India during the last twenty years 
is indicative of the fact that India is increasing her strength to oppose 
the British administration. 

Unemployment among the educated classes is widespread. There are 
thousands of young educated persons without jobs. The condition of 
artisans and the peasantry is the same. 

1. Speech at a public meeting in Rangoon, 11 May 1937. From The Hindustan 
Times , 15 May 1937. 
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To the Round Table Conference in London, with a few exceptions, 
the government invited people who were landlords, zamindars, rajas 
and nawabs. They were not selected by the people. They were the 
government nominees. The result was that these people could not come 
to an agreement. They raised various questions but they could not solve 
them. 

But anyhow the British Government drew up a constitution, and some 
thought that the constitution was meant to give more powers to Indians. 
On the other hand, I would say that it was an attempt on the part of 
the British Government to secure more powers for themselves. We do 
not want this constitution which has not been prepared by the people 
of the country. What India wants is a constitution framed by a consti- 
tuent assembly. I do not want outsiders to draw up the constitution for 
us by sitting in London. 

In the recent general elections in India the Congress has secured a 
majority in six provinces. The Congress refused to accept office be- 
cause the Governors refused to give assurances. The Governors selected 
their own ministers who had no support of the majority of the elected 
representatives. The Governors would not summon the legislatures in 
those provinces saying that that was not the proper time. But the fact 
is that the government knows that if the legislatures are summoned, the 
ministers whom the Governors have chosen will be turned out of office. 

The fight for freedom will however continue although we are not 
offering satyagraha or any other similar movement for the present. 

There are still hundreds of young men and young girls detained in 
Bengal without trial. 

The press regulations and the special powers of the police are still 
there. I therefore ask: what is the good of the new constitution? The 
new constitution contains several safeguards, and one of them is that 
nothing should be done which may affect British commerce. I want 
to know if Indian trade could prosper under these circumstances. There 
is hunger and unemployment in the country, and these can be solved 
only after the attainment of Swaraj. 

Burma’s problems are the same and here too unemployment and pover- 
ty are increasing although not on the same scale as in India. The country 
is full of wealth such as minerals, oil, petrol and timber, but the 
foreigner benefits by them. That is the reason why Burma has been 
separated. 

The importance of oil specially in modern war cannot be overemphasis- 
ed. Any country without sufficient oil cannot stand a war. Factories 
in Europe arc busy day and night manufacturing armaments. That is 
the reason why oil is so useful. The availability of oil in Burma is one 
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of the causes of separation. 

The war that is going on in Spain at present has two forces involved 
in it. These are fascism and nationalism. The fate of all Europe as 
also that of India is dependent on the result of that. If fascism triumphs 
it would equally be a victory for imperialism. Therefore, India sympa- 
thises with the present Spanish Government and has helped them in 
their fight. I am glad to say that a hundred or more Indians are fight- 
ing in Spain. The Indians have also sent monetary help to Spain foi 
the relief of the wounded. 

In the end, I want to appeal to the Indians in Burma to cooperate 
with the Burmans and help them in their fight for freedom as they 
should help the Congress in India. 


7. The Policy of the Indian National Congress 1 


Question: Is it a fact that a mandate was given by the Indian 
National Congress to Mahatma Gandhi to claim at the Round 
Table Conference Purna Swaraj meaning complete independence 
to give the nation control over the army, external affairs, finance, 
and fiscal and economic policies? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Q: Has this claim been granted by the Government of India Act? 
JN: No. Very far from it. 

Q: Would it be possible to attain Purna Swaraj by working the 

J Government of India Act? 

JN: Certainly not. Therefore the Congress rejects the Act utterly. 

Q: If it is not possible, what is the object of the Congress Party 

in entering the legislative councils? 

JN: To wreck the Government of India Act and work for a consti- 
tuent assembly. 

1. Interview to the press, Moulmein, 15 May 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 
23 May 1937. 
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Q: Will a Governor allow a party to form a ministry if its sole 
object is to wreck the reforms? 

JN: In several provinces the Governors have actually invited the Con- 
gress leaders to form ministries in spite of the declared policy of the 
Congress to wreck the reforms. But the Congress leaders refused to 
form ministries, because the Governors did not give assurances not to 
interfere. 

Q: Is it not a fact that the ministry in a democratic country 

accepts office to work the constitution? 

JN: It is an undoubted fact in a democratic country. That, however, 
does not apply to India, which under the British rule is not a demo- 
cratic country. The Act is not democratic. 

Q: Is it not your candid opinion that the rejection of the reforms 

and acceptance of office are inconsistent? 

JN: They are inconsistent. But the fundamental inconsistency lies 
in the Act itself. The Act talks of responsibility but does not give it. 
Therefore, the Congress enters the councils to destroy it, not to work 
it. A person may, in theory, accept office not to cooperate but to work 
for a revolutionary change as far as possible. 

Q: Would it be possible under the Government of India Act for 
the Governor to give a pledge that he will not exercise his powers 
of veto and certification? 

JN: Yes, many eminent jurists, including Mr. Berriedale Keith, have 
declared that the Governors may give assurance demanded by the 
Congress. 

Q: Have you heard that the House of Representatives in Burma 
refused the demand in Part I of the budget by which the allowances 
of 18,000 pensioners were affected? If such a thing happens what 
would you suggest to remedy or rectify the error? 

JN: I do not know anything about the particular matter. But given the 
responsibility what the legislature does must be presumed to be right. 

Q: Do you think that communal representation in the legislative 
bodies is the greatest hindrance towards Home Rule? 

JN: It is bad and a hindrance, but it may not be the greatest hindrance. 
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Q: Do you know that in Burma, the Burmese people have no 

differences of castes or creeds? 

JN: Yes. 

Q: Do you not think that Indians in Burma should all join in 

the common electorate instead of claiming separate communal re- 
presentation? 

JN: Yes. 

Q: There are 13 Indians out of 132 members in the House ot 
Representatives. Do you think they are able to protect their 
interests? 

JN: Certainly not, if it means in opposition to the great majority. 

But they may do so in cooperation with Burmans. 


8. On the Separation of Burma 1 


The present constitutional deadlock in India is really a deadlock between 
Indian nationalism and British imperialism. The safeguards in the new 
constitution are designed to prevent the growth and the progress of 

Indian industries and business. . 

When the question of separation first arose, it was felt in India .that 
it was being deliberately decided upon by the British Government, and 
consulting the Burmese for their opinion was merely an eyewash. It is 
in pursuance of a larger imperial policy in connection with the naval 
base at Singapore. The problem is interconnected and is for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the British power in the East. Another factor 
which influenced British policy is the presence of oil in Burma which is 
so important for power and transport in times of peace and war. It is 
foolish to suppose that by political separation both countries could be 
completely severed. Ideas and ideals have no barriers and cannot be 
prevented from spreading. 

1. Speed, at Rangoon, 17 May 1937. From The Orient Gong (a journal pub- 
lished in Rangoon), 2 June 1937. 
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The increase in the postal rates between India and Burma is a deli- 
berate attempt to create barriers between the two countries. It is an 
astounding fact that articles would now cost more to be sent to Calcutta 
than to be sent to London, and I cannot conceive any intelligent man 
doing such a thing. I can understand the British Government decid- 
ing on the question but I cannot understand Burmese friends agreeing 
to it. To me it appears to be a psychologically hostile decision. I, 
therefore, appeal to you to do your utmost to remove any feelings of 
conflict between India and Burma. 


9. Farewell to Burma* 


What a magnificent welcome you have given me, men and women of 
Burma, Burmese and Indians alike! I came as a messenger of goodwill 
to you from the Indian National Congress and our people. I expected 
friendliness and goodwill in return. But the affection that you have 
showered on me in such abundant measure has overwhelmed me, and 
now that the time has come for me to bid you goodbye, I am sad at 
heart at leaving you and the many precious friends I have made here 
during these crowded thirteen days. This fair land is pleasant and 
beautiful, but pleasanter and more delightful are the people of this 
country, their bright young faces, their women with the laughter in their 
eyes. We in India who have responsibility cast on us for the future 
of our unhappy millions have a heavy burden to carry and it is not al- 
ways easy to put on a brave smile when so much suffering and misery 
and difficulty surround us. I came to you tired and weary in spirit, 
but your joyous enthusiasm removed that weariness and lightened the 
weight of the burdens that I have to carry. Your eyes told me, even 
more eloquently than your verbal assurances, of the comradeship that 
is ours. Who will dare to break that union? Who will venture to 
tell us that we are apart from one another? 

The separation of Burma has come. What of it? What difference 
can this little thing, imposed upon us by foreign will, make to us or to 

1. Statement to the press, Rangoon, 20 May 1937. The Hitavada, 30 May 1937 
Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 167-169. 
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the bonds that unite us, bonds of the immemorial past that have sunk 
deep into our consciousness, bonds of the present, of mutual self-interest 
and a common struggle for freedom, shining bonds of the future with 
all its hope and promise for our peoples? India, the ancient among 
nations, still lives and her youthful vitality in the present age has sur- 
prised the world. Even in her subjection and degradation, she has pro- 
duced great sons and daughters, and dear to her children is this old 
mother of theirs in spite of her failings and weaknesses. To Burma, her 
sister, she gave the most precious of her gifts two thousands years ago 
or more. Long ages afterwards, the chain of circumstance brought the 
same fate to us, the same subjection, and bound us closer together- in 
sorrow and suffering. We shall come out of this valley of the shadow 
also together. 

Indians have come and settled down in Burma in large numbers and 
some are prosperous but many are poor exploited workers and peasants 
whose lot is similar to that of the Burmese worker or peasant. Many 
an Indian has made this country his homeland, for others it is an adopt- 
ed land. For both, the prosperity of Burma spells happiness; the dis- 
tress of Burma, misery and sorrow. More and more their interests are 
tied up with those of the children of the soil. How can differences of 
any moment arise between the two? 

We in India claim that in all matters concerning us the interests of 
the people of India must be paramount and it is for them to decide 
ultimately what these interests are. So also in Burma. The interests 
of the Burmese masses must be paramount and it is for them to make 
final decisions regarding their interests. 

The world is in ferment today and vast problems face all of us. There 
is a continuing crisis everywhere and catastrophe looms over the horizon. 
How shall we confront these problems, for we ignore them at our 
peril? Little men and little countries lose themselves in the petty things 
of life and are overwhelmed and swept away when the big things come. 
But the wise and the brave look further and deeper and prepare their 
country for a high destiny. That destiny calls to us; the future beckons 
to both India and Burma. Shall we not answer that call, marching 
in step together through the trials that may lie in store for us, strengthen- 
ing and heartening each other, and winning freedom for our masses 
together? 

And so fare you well, dear comrades of the past and of today. May 
good fortune be yours and may all of us have the courage and wisdom 
and perseverance which our countries demand of us. 
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10. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


S. S. Karoa 
May 22, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

After two strenuous weeks in Burma, Indira and I are going to Penang 
in Malaya. During this time in Burma I have been very largely cut off 
from Indian politics. Burmese newspapers are thoroughly bad and 
since the recent enhancement of postal and telegraphic rates between 
India and Burma, press services have been reduced. Apart from this 1 
was kept on the move all the time, chiefly by air, and hardly had time 
to devote to newspapers. 

I have received two of your letters dated the 26th of April and the 
1st of May. About the Trotsky business, there is no question of my 
associating myself with it. 2 It is true that I was asked to give my name 
to an appeal for an enquiry into the Moscow trial. I have no intention 
of doing so. It is true that when I was in Europe I expressed a measure 
of sympathy for Trotsky because of what I considered unnecessarily 
harsh persecution. But recent events have not advanced him in my 
opinion. I must confess, however, that all these recent trials in Russia 

still remain partly a mystery to me 

My Burma visit proved to be very tiring. I covered a great part of the 
country, mostly by seaplane, and I think I succeeded in doing some good 
work. Quite a lot of mischief has been done during the last few years 
and there has been much tension between the Burmese and Indians. 
One of the evidences of this is the astonishing enhancement of postal 
rates which the new Burmese legislature has passed. Do you know 
that it is more expensive to send letters and parcels from Burma to India 
than it is to send them to England? This seems to me monstrous. All 
this ultimately is to the disadvantage of Burma, for it isolates her. Brit- 
ish policy is to cut off Burma from India as much as possible, and the 
Burmese people have largely acquiesced in it. Politically and industrial- 
ly they are behind India, and to be cut off from India means further 
domination of British interests. As a result of my visit some realisation 
of this state of affairs has taken place. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. Krishna Menon in his letter of 26 April 1937 suggested to Jawaharlal not to 
associate himself with the appeal against the trial of Trotsky and added that 
“even those who at the first trial were rather shocked now begin to understand 
the nature of this widespread and overt conspiracy against the U.S.S.R.” 
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Another fact that might interest you is this: oil and petrol which 

are produced in Burma in large quantities are sold at a higher price in 
Burma than in England or in India. Right in the oilfields the price 
of petrol is higher than the English price. A more flagrant example of 
capitalist monopoly it is difficult to conceive. The Burma Oil Com- 
pany is of course all powerful with its enormous resources and close 
affiliation with Anglo-Persian Shell and other oil combines. 

We expect to be in Malaya 13 days. We shall go from Penang to 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore returning to Penang from where we sail 
on June 5th. We reach Calcutta on the 12th and Allahabad, probably, 
on the 14th June. There is hardly time for you to communicate with 
me in Malaya. But in case you wish to do so and there is time to catch 
me there, my address is: 9 Holland Road, Kuala Lumpur. For cables: 
Care Publicity Kuala Lumpur. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


11. ToBa Maw 1 


Allahabad 
July 21, 1937 


Dear Dr. Ba Maw, 2 

I was astonished to receive yesterday a cutting from The Rangoon Daily 
News giving an interview from you. 3 Fortunately I received a telegram 
about the same time from Rangoon informing me that some of my 
colleagues had met you and pointed out to you that there had been a 
great misunderstanding. I understand that the misunderstanding will 
be cleared up in the press. 

I write to you, however, even without waiting for further information 
from Burma, to assure you that the reports that seem to have been 
made about my criticising you are entirely without foundation. What 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-8/1937-38, pp. 201-202, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1893); a teacher and lawyer who entered politics in 1933; leader of the 
Burma Anti-Separation League and member, Burma Legislative Council, 
1933-34; Education Minister, 1934-37, and Prime Minister of Burma, 1937-39; 
arrested in 1940 for opposing British policy; head of the state of Burma under 
Japanese occupation, 1943; interned in Japan, 1946; later resumed legal practice 
in Rangoon. 

3. Ba Maw was reported to have said that he had been pained by certain remarks 
alleged to have been made by Jawaharlal during his visit to Burma. 
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astonishes me more than anything else is that a vulgar epithet should 
have been put in my mouth, a word which to my knowledge I have 
never used in regard to any person, much less about you. 

I do not know when I am supposed to have referred to you in this 
or any other manner. In India I have made no reference at all in 
public or in private. In Burma I think I did refer to you in a public 
speech once or perhaps twice. The reference was brief and it related 
to what you were reported to have said during the Coronation ceremo- 
nies. I said, so far as I can remember, that the speech of yours did not 
fit in with the policy you claim to stand for in Burma. That I think is 
the sole criticism that I made. Generally, my attitude was one of keep- 
ing aloof from internal Burman politics, partly because I did not wholly 
understand them and partly because it would have been absurd for me 
to interfere during a brief visit. I was attracted to some extent by cer- 
tain youth organisations who were struggling to develop a clearer ideo- 
logy. My own impression of Burmese politics was, and I give it to 
you frankly for what it is worth, that there was not enough of ideology 
or clear principle about them. They were governed far more by per- 
sonalities and the personal equation. So I welcomed the growth of new 
ideas of a socialist character among young men and attended some meet- 
ings organised by these young parties. Apart from this I took no part 
in Burmese politics. Of course wherever I went I spoke on political 
questions, both Indian and Burmese, because these questions interest me. 
Personally, I am convinced that the struggle for freedom in Burma or 
India is intimately connected and cannot be separated without injury 
to both. Our national movement is more advanced than the Burmese 
movement in spite of the fact that Burma has some very great advant- 
ages. Perhaps our very disadvantages in India have spurred us to greater 
endeavour. 

Anyhow, I am not discussing large political issues in this letter. I 
began writing to you to express my regret that my name should have 
been associated with a vulgar and absurd word in criticism of you. I 
had the most hospitable and cordial welcome from the people of Burma 
and I came back, as I stated repeatedly, with great feelings of attach- 
ment and gratitude for those charming people. Even though Burma may 
be politically separated from India, I hold that we have much in common 
with each other and, in particular, that our fight for freedom is a com- 
mon struggle. In this struggle if India can help Burma in any way I 
shall be most happy. 

With regards to Mrs. Ba Maw, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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12. To Niranjan C. Galliara 1 


Allahabad 
Feb. 9th, 1938 


Dear Niranjanji, 2 . 

Your letter of the 31st January. 3 I am fully aware of the difficulties 
that you have pointed out. For the present, what we propose to do 
is to lay down two principles regarding Congress work in Burma. We 
do not want to consider Burma as completely cut off from India, and 
to treat it as we would treat, for instance, Malaya. On the other hand, 
we realise that we cannot treat Burma as a part of India like Bengal 
or any other province. We must therefore find a middle way. In our 
constitution, we shall just state that a Burma Congress committee can 
be formed with subordinate local committees and that the object of 
this committee will be in addition to the objective of the Indian 
National Congress, that is, the independence of India, to work for the 
freedom of Burma. This committee will not be confined to Indians 
but must include Burmans also. It is likely, of course, that few Bur- 
mans will join it. But the door must be open. This committee must 
consider the question from the point of view of the masses in Burma 
including the Burmese and Indians alike. It must not therefore function 
as a purely Indian organisation claiming rights for Indians as against the 
Burmans. For this purpose some Indian association can function. 

How exactly the Burma Congress committee should be formed is a 
matter for further consideration on which we should like fuller sugges- 
tions from our friends in Burma. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P-8/1937-38, p. 17, N.M.M.L. 

2. An Indian political worker in Mandalay. 

3. He referred to the strained relations between the Indians and the Burmese and 
made certain suggestions for making the Congress organisation in Burma a 
more effective body. 
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VISIT TO MALAYA 


13. The Situation in India 1 


Question: What is the aim of the Congress? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The aim of the Congress is not self-government or 
Dominion Status. It aims at achieving complete independence for India. 

Q: What have you to say about the emigration of Indians to 
Malaya? Is it desirable or not? 

JN: lam not in a position to say whether it is desirable or not. I do 

not know enough of the subject. I am, however, inclined to think that 
Indians are bound to drift here owing to unemployment in their home- 
land. In the matter of jobs, however, I think the interests of the people 
of the country should come first. They should be given preference. 

Q: What about the Indian children bom and educated here, whose 

parents are permanently domiciled here? 

JN: I think they should be treated as people of the country. Still, 

it is not a subject on which I would like to say much as I do not know 
enough about it. 

Q: Would you please say a few words on the present situation 
in India? 

JN: It is not merely a question of the provincial Governors giving the 
assurances demanded by the Congress. It is a conflict for power be- 
tween British imperialism and Indian nationalism. The former has the 
power and the latter wants to get it from them. The struggle would 
go on till we get it. As it is, in the present situation, the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is not functioning as it is meant to function. In 
granting the electoral privilege, it was intended that the people should 
rule themselves through their elected representatives. The appointment 
of minority ministries by the Governors is a negrtion of all this. 

1. Jawaharlal visited Malaya from 23 May to 4 June 1937. He gave this interview 
to the press at Penang on 23 May 1937. From The Hindu, 31 May 1937. 
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Q: What would happen if the provincial Governors refused to give 
the assurances asked for by the Congress? 

JN: In three months or so, the provincial legislatures will have to meet 
to pass the budget, etc. Then, in the provinces, where the Congress 
holds the majority, the ministries will be defeated. It would then be 
open to the provincial Governors to do one of two things. They 
will either have to rule autocratically by certification or dissolve the 
legislatures and order a new election. In the latter case, the same situa- 
tion will recur as the Congress will not assume office. The aim of the 
Congress Party is to put an end to the Act by creating a situation which 
would make it impossible for the Act to function. 

Q: Do the “reserved powers” of the Governors constitute the chief 
objection to the Act? 

JN: Yes, that is one objection. But the main objection is that the 
Congressmen have been denied the right by the British Parliament to 
decide what should be the constitution for India. India must decide 
that for herself, and the Congress has asked that a constituent assembly 
for the whole of India, elected by adult suffrage, should draw up the 
new constitution. 

Q: But what is the ultimate aim of the Congress? It is Domi- 
nion Status or complete independence? 

JN: It is definitely complete independence. There can be no Domini- 

on Status for India. She is not on the same footing as Canada or South 
Africa or Australia. English jurists have not denied that the Statute of 
Westminster gives the dominions the right to secede. It only means 
that if any dominion secedes, Britain would not go to war against that 
dominion. In the case of India, it is different. If Britain loses India, 
she would cease to be an empire. 

Q: If India gets severed from Britain, would she not fall a prey 

to some other great power— say, for instance, Japan? 

JN: In the first place, while Japan is a great and an aggressive power, 

her economic situation is critical, and it is doubtful if she would finance 
a prolonged campaign against India. Japan is hemmed in on both sides 
by two hostile powers, Russia and America, neither of whom is likely 
to keep quiet and let her capture India. Then, there is China, next 
door to Japan, which, even though not very powerful, is hostile to Japan. 
It would be a better proposition for Japan to try to gain full control of 
China, but even this she has so far failed to do. For the past hundred 
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years or more, the question of India has dominated British foreign 
policy and her possession has given England great prestige, besides wealth 
and economic advantages. All the other powers envy England for her pos- 
session of India. If England went out, the other powers would not let 
anyone among them get control over India. This balance of power 
equation which keeps even small nations like the Balkan states intact 
would be a safeguard for India. Moreover, if India gains complete free- 
dom, it would be due to a strong moral force within her which would 
make it impossible for the British to rule over her any more. If that 
force is strong enough to reject the British who have been entrenched 
in India for over a hundred years, I am sure it would be too strong to 
allow any new foreign power to gain control over India. When India 
gains complete freedom, she would proceed to build up her defences. 
Of course, that would take time. 

Q: Is India fit enough to assume complete independence? 

JN: This question really does not arise. The process of getting fit 
begins with complete independence. Fitness comes only with the exer- 
cise of power. It does not come when others are exercising 
power. It has been suggested to us that a gradual evolution may 
be more satisfactory than a sudden transition. Gradual evolution is not 
possible in the world of today. All around us there are sudden changes 
and revolutions are taking place. 

Independence does not mean that India would be hostile to Britain. 
On the contrary, it is quite conceivable and likely too that India would 
enter into political as well as economic treaties with Britain. This would 
become so even during the transitory period. British experts would be 
invited to assist until Indians are trained to fill all the posts. Such ex- 
perts would, of course, be under the control of the Indian government 
which would be elected by the constituent assembly representing the 
people of this country. I do not think there would be any difficultv 
about the transitory period. 

Look at our North West Frontier Province. There has been trouble 
there for over a period of a hundred years, yet no solution has been 
found . 2 I think the British Government’s approach is hostile, and is 
therefore doomed to failure. The problem is largely an economic one r 
The tribes indulge in raids because they have no food and other sup- 
plies. Russia has solved a similar problem on her frontier with the 
same people by colonisation. Such an arrangement is more satisfactory 
than punitive expeditions. 

2. See pp. 468-472. 
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14. Address to the Indians in Malaya 1 


This country of Malaya had contacts with India a thousand years ago 
and here a large number of Indians came and settled down and colonis- 
ed the country and for hundreds of years brought contacts of one kind 
or other. But our new relationship with Malaya should be one of 
friendship. You must make friends with the people and try to help 
them as far as possible. 

I have come to Malaya not with the object of going from place to 
place doing propaganda on behalf of India. I have come here for rest 
and relaxation. Being here for the first time it is inevitable that I want 
to see my countrymen and understand their problems as we might not 
have the chance of meeting again. I want, above all, to look at you 
and I want you to look at me as we have got to understand each other 
and do big things in India. 

There is the big struggle for freedom going on in India which con- 
cerns you and me, whether you live in India or outside. If India is a 
subject country, her children will be treated as subjects and slave peo- 
ple wherever the}' might go and I want you to realise that we can do 
very little for them unless we change the whole structure of the govern- 
ment. 

This struggle for freedom is of very' great importance and you must 
remember that we have arrived at a stage in the national struggle where 
there is no room for compromise, where there is no room for represen- 
tations and petitions, and therefore when you want us to DUt forward 
all manner of representations and petitions we cannot do it. I want 
you to realise that in India today our nationalist struggle has arrived at 
a stage when the next step is a change-over of power, and when this 
change-over takes place there can be no compromise about it, because 
you cannot have two groups of authorities holding power.' 

There is a great deal of confusion about this matter. Some people 
imagine that all we want is the Indianisation of the services and getting 
more and more jobs for Indians as Governors and other high officials. 
Now you will be surprised to learn that, according to me, if every state 
job in India was held by Indians from the office of Viceroy down and 
no other change was made in the government, it would do no good to 
the few persons who got the jobs. Therefore the freedom of India does 

1. Ipoh, 24 May 1937. From The Hindu , 2 June 1937. 
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not mean Indians holding big jobs. We are after something bigger than 
that. We are after the removal and the ending of the poverty of the 
Indian people. 

The main problem in India is the problem of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. We cannot get rid of that by giving some jobs. What is the 
remedy? Before we start trying any remedy for the removal of the 
disease of poverty, we must have complete freedom of action. We 
cannot tackle that problem while both our limbs remain tied up and, 
therefore, we must have freedom to go along the path of progress. So, 
we have got to remove the barriers. The biggest obstacle is the govern- 
ment which is carried on in the interests of the big financiers of the 
City of London. Today, the position is that British commerce has got 
us by the throat. 

We shall have to do something which will affect the millions in India 
and we cannot do that under the system followed by the British Gov- 
ernment. Unless we change the government we cannot change the 
structure. So, if we want to tackle the problem of poverty, we have to 
remove the stranglehold of imperialistic interests. 

If we want to tackle these problems, we must have power first. That 
power must vest with the masses of India and everyone of the 350 mil- 
lions of Indians, to whatever religion or caste he may belong, should 
have a share in that power and in that freedom. It is then only that 
we will be in a position to fight the problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment in India. Before we think of that we must think of removing the 
obstruction of foreign domination. Essentially the fundamental pro- 
blem is the political freedom of India. I need hardly tell you how this 
great organisation of ours, the Congress, has united the people of India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and disciplined them to put up 
this fight. Today we are capable of united action. I have no doubt 
that the time is not far distant when India will be tree. 

There is a big conflict taking place in the world today. India is in 
ferment and the big countries of Europe are arming today and we are 
on the edge of a volcano. Big things are going to happen and the fate 
of the world may hang in the balance in a year or two. I hope that 
those who live here will follow the Indian struggle closely and give much 
help to it because your welfare is linked up with it. 

I want the Indians in Malaya to know that although they are far away 
from their mother country they are not forgotten. If the people of 
India cannot do much for their countrymen abroad, it is because they are 
faced with difficult problems. 

The aim of the people of India is the achievement of freedom and 
the future of Indians abroad depends on the future of India. 
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15. On His Visit to Malaya 1 


A Malayan daily has suggested that apparently there is some secret 
motive behind my visit to this country. I want to state that I do not act 
secretly or furtively and I have given expression to whatever I have had 
in my mind. 

My visit to Malaya has been sudden. I had been attracted to the 
country because I knew that it is beautiful and because my mind had 
been full of the historical connections between Malaya and India from 
remote ages past. As soon as I came to this country, it brought to my 
mind what had happened 1,500 or 2,000 years ago, how large numbers 
of Indians had come here, lived here, colonised the place and built up 
magnificent citadels. I found evidence in the language and customs of 
the people which reminded me of my own country, and what I saw 
made me feel more and more at home. My mind also goes back to the 
past more and more. 

I may tell you how I became interested in politics. The world is in a 
queer state today and my country is also in a queer state. I could not 
tolerate the conditions I saw, and therefore I fought with all the 
strength in my body to change the conditions I did not like and perforce, 
whether I liked it or not, I have become a politician. How could any 
Indian help it? What we find in India will inevitably be found in any 
country under foreign domination. 

This nationalist fervour is bom out of the conditions that prevail in 
the country. In its broad sweep come many other activities of the 
nation. While nationalism is a good thing, it is also a bad thing since, 
although it is inevitable, you are not free in your own country because 
it makes you think of one matter only. The cultural and other aspects 
of life are then relegated to the background. 

In your address you made a reference to the even tenor of life enjoyed 
in this country. I would, however, say that no one can escape getting 
rude shocks common to all of us. Today, we see the world in a tremen- 
dous ferment. It is not, perhaps, wise to think that you are cut off 
from these upheavals. I wish to urge upon you the need for consider- 
ing these problems from a longer perspective. 

1. Speech at Selangor, 25 May 1937. From The Hindu, 2 June 1937. 
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I want you to think of the history of India. How many of you know 
that in the Indus valley there have been dug up the remains of an anci- 
ent civilisation? That they dug up a magnificent city which is suppos- 
ed to be over 6,000 years or more old and during these 6,000 years that 
have passed, a lot of things have taken place. Many things have hap- 
pened to the advantage of India and many things have happened to her 
disadvantage; there have been many periods of progress and decay but 
India has carried on. When you take this long perspective of 6,000 years 
of history, it seems like the end of a chapter or a story. 

I also want you tc think of the Indian National Congress in a cer- 
tain way. We want freedom. Of course, we want to get rid of the 
foreign and alien control over our country. That was the basis of the 
movement twenty years ago. Ever since then, the movement has been 
directed to the strengthening of our people because the great problem 
before India is that our people, after long years of subjection, have not 
only lost hope but also lost all backbone and spirit. They go about 
with bent bodies and bent heads, sunken eyes and sunken stomachs with 
very little food to eat and no hope at all, and that is a terrible thing 
because physical domination is bad for a people. It is far worse than 
mental domination which comes after long physical domination. But 
the change that has come over the country in the last 16 or 17 years 
is a remarkable one. That change has been brought about under the 
most difficult circumstances. We had to do this in face of opposition 
from the state machinery. We had to do it under the most inhibiting 
conditions created by widespread poverty and starvation. Although we 
are very far from what we want for our people, we have advanced a suf- 
ficiently long way because we put the high ideals of the country before 
us. We do not believe in petty politics or in playing tricks with our 
rulers to give us freedom. We have got some measure of freedom 
because we have concentrated on the strength of the people, on the 
unity of the people of India; because we have built a firm foundation 
on the reverses and the oppression suffered by us. 

Our movement is not a movement of the upper or middle classes or 
the aristocrats. Our movement has, from the beginning, been launched 
with the active support of the peasantry and workers of India. We 
have put our faith in them and have helped them. They now form the 
backbone of our struggle. This struggle has been carried on by the 
peasantry, not by a handful of people, but by unknown thousands. 

Remember this that if you want to help in the struggle for the free- 
dom of India, you must do your utmost to foster unity and raise the 
spirit of the people. You must function together. You must meet 
together, discuss your problems together, and if any troubles come to 
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one, you must suffer together. Only then will you be entitled to fight 
together. 

I bring with me the greetings and good wishes of the Congress to 
Indians abroad, but I also wish to talk to you about your troubles. Many 
people have complained to us that the Congress does not do much for 
Indians overseas. The Congress cannot do much for them or anyone 
else at the present moment. The time may come when the Congress— 
rather the Indian people— would be free in India, when they may be 
able to do something for you. But I want you to remember this: whe- 
ther we can do much for you or not, we have not forgotten the Indians 
who have gone abroad. I want Indians to go abroad and to be on 
friendly terms with other people and not to think of their advantage at 
the cost of the people of the country where they are settled. 

In the end, I thank you for your address of welcome. I also thank 
those who have presented me with addresses and purses at the Indian 
Association. I apologise to them for not being able to speak at the 
association. I will remember this beautiful country when I return to 
the valley of sorrow— India. 


16. Address to Indians in Singapore 1 


In this cosmopolitan audience gathered together in this cosmopolitan 
city, it is perhaps difficult to pick out the language which will suit all of 
us; also, my own linguistic attainments are limited, but I suppose and 
I have been told that it would be best if I spoke mostly in the English 
language. I have been only three or four days in Malaya, but I have 
almost lost count of time, because in these three or four days there have 
been several events, and so many things have happened. I have 
gathered so many new impressions that my mind is full of them and I 
almost seem to think that I have been here for many weeks. And I 
have hardly had time during this interval to separate or ponder over these 
new impressions of mine, but generally speaking, may I say that those 
impressions are happy impressions, pleasant impressions? Indeed, I 
knew that when I came to Malaya, I would find a beautiful land and 
many friends, and I expected a warm welcome here from my own 
countrymen and the people. I expected that welcome, but I must con- 
fess that I have been a little surprised at the extreme cordiality and 
warmth of the welcome I have received wherever I have gone. Indeed, 

1. 26 May 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 13 June 1937. 
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to some extent they have been boisterous. To some extent they have 
come in the way of, what the newspapers say, my "quest for health and 
rest”, but it does not matter. I am strong enough, I may tell you. 

May I say I have been slightly hurt and somewhat amused to read in 
the newspapers occasionally discussions of various antics of mine when 
I am facing crowds? I have been described as possessing flashes of 
temper. It has been said that a certain place I was annoyed because 
the chairman of the reception committee was not present. I do hope 
that I am not all that. I may occasionally lose my temper, but I hope 
that I am not so discourteous as to behave in such a manner. 

The fact is, I consider myself rather an expert in dealing with crowds. 
I have dealt with so many crowds, such enormous crowds as running 
to a lakh and over at a time, without any police help or any other help, 
and may I add that I found it easier to deal with the crowds without 
the help of any volunteers, unless the volunteers were specially trained 
for the purpose? So I consider myself an expert with crowds if I may 
say so, and when I see a crowd of persons pushing and jostling one 
another especially when there are children, the desire to curb them and 
produce order comes to me, and therefore I often jump down and 
go into the crowd, backwards and forwards, and in this way occasional- 
ly divert their attention from one direction to another. And when I 
do this, the crowd of journalists seems to mistake it for rage on my part. 

The welcome I have received has been extraordinarily warm and I 
want you to think of that and try to find the reason for it, because it is 
not enough for me to say that I am a popular person, that people like 
to see me, or that there is something particularly attractive about me. 
That may be. Perhaps, I believe, I have a measure of popularity. I may 
have developed certain tricks to attract the crowd. 

But there is something beyond this. It seems something more than 
that. Why does this happen? And I want you to remember also that 
if I attract such big crowds in Malaya, what happens in India? 

In India, I have almost become an intolerable nuisance to my friends 
and to those who are not my friends, because it is hardly possible for me 
to move without enormous crowds surrounding me. I don’t know 
where to go or to move, although from long practice I feel at home in 
the midst of crowds. The bigger the crowd, the more at home I feel. 

In India, wherever I go crowds come to me. If I go to any place, 
they are there, and I do not know where to go so as to be away from 
them, unless I retire into the remoteness of a Himalayan fastness. 

I went to Burma, partly— as I came to Malaya— to see Burma, and to 
meet the Burmese people, and partly also in quest of rest and a change. 
But this is what I found everywhere. 
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I have found people talking in a curious way— if I may say so with- 
out offence— and there were references made in some of the newspapers 
here about agitators and this and that, and my talking politics and not 
praising sufficiently the British Government and the British Empire. 
Well, I am afraid such phrases stick in my throat, and I am unaccus- 
tomed to talk all the time about the weather. I want a little more 
serious topic for conversation, and I am not going to insult you with 
frivolities. You gather here in your tens of thousands, and I want to 
tell you what I have in my mind, and what the millions of people in 
India think, and I want people to realise, whether they agree or disagree 
with me, that I think it would be discourteous of me to talk to them 
except about matters that are important to me, important to India, and 
I hope important to them. 

What is this talk about agitators and my being anti-British and anti- 
this or pro-that? I thought that public men, dealing with public affairs, 
did not use such trite sayings nowadays. They talk of agitators as if 
millions of people are moved by a few of them, and they talk of them 
as if the world is in an uproar because of a few misguided persons. 
That simply shows that they have lost all sense of proportion. They do 
not understand what is happening. 

Think of what is happening in India today, and perhaps from these 
vast crowds gathered here you will get an inkling into the Indian heart 
and mind, a glimpse of what India is today, and what is happening or 
likely to happen to India, for India is moved by something which is 
shaking her to her foundations, and the many millions of her inhabit- 
ants— many of them unconsciously— are being swayed by a current which 
sometimes brings about vast changes in the national history. These things 
happen sometimes in the life of nations. Those who understand it, it 
is all right for them, but those who do not, they go under, and get 
crushed by the current of humanity. You may like it or dislike it, but 
these things come when they choose to come. 

You have a recent example in Spain. When certain geological 
changes take place under the earth, certain cracks appear, and there is 
a rumbling and a shaking of cities and populations. The people living 
in those cities are not consulted by those geological agents which bring 
about the earthquakes. In the same way you have human earthquakes 
in the world, when enormous currents move human beings in their mil- 
lions, and if you know history at all, you will find that human 
earthquakes have come and shaken empires. 

An intelligent person seeks to understand events, and so you had 
better understand the world of today. It is not a question of liking it 
or disliking it. If I walk in the street and stumble over a stone, 
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it is useless and foolish of me to curse that stone. Rather I have 
to blame myself for not having noticed it and avoided it. And so you 
had better understand the world of today, if you want to be prepared 
for the world of tomorrow. It is going to make a lot of difference not 
only to Indians, be they in India or outside, but also to the entire world. 

India is a very big country. By its very size it makes a difference to 
the world just like China. Therefore what happens in China or India 
is of the greatest moment to the world because both countries have 
become a big problem for it. 

You may think that China is a weak nation today, and not strong 
enough to combat or face aggression from outside. But do not think 
that a great nation like China, which has been carrying on for several 
thousands of years with many ups and downs, is going to collapse be- 
cause some foreign power has attacked her territories. China will rise 
again and play an important role in world affairs. And similar will be 
the position of India. 

India, in the course of thousands of years of history, has had many 
ups and downs, but she has come up again and again, and if you know 
anything about this history of India, you will know something of the 
vitality of the people. 

You who live here in Malaya may be largely acquainted with the 
Indian “coolie” as he is called with some contempt. It is true perhaps 
because India herself has sunk to the coolie ranks among nations, and 
perhaps that contempt is justified, but remember that if India has gone 
down, she has also the vitality to rise again and is going to play a big 
role in the history of Asia and in the history of the world. The whole of 
Europe today is in a ferment and nations are ceaselessly making arma- 
ments. If you go to Europe today you will find a tremendous state of 
tension. You cannot bei sure when and on what day you will find 
yourself in the midst of war. There is tension not only in Europe but 
all over the world. No doubt it is a very big problem in Europe at 
present. But, as a student of history, I can also tell you that the two 
major problems of the twentieth century will certainly be China and 
India. The problems posed by China and India may for the present 
remain confined to their respective countries, but the internal changes 
taking place in these countries can better be appreciated if we look at 
them in the background of the world situation. 

You invited me and you were good enough to accord me this great wel- 
come. This is a welcome which is obviously not meant for me but for 
that great movement which I represent. In your welcome address you have 
expressed your heart-felt sympathy for the struggle for freedom in India. 
It is right that you should send your greetings and goodwill to the 
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Indian National Congress, which has disciplined the people of India and 
which is holding aloft the torch of freedom in India. That great move- 
ment is something which every Indian should be proud of— not only 
be proud, but should strive to strengthen it in every possible way. 

A certain newspaper wants to remind me that I have come here as a 
guest and I should not therefore forget the duties of a guest. I hope 
I have not forgotten my duties as a guest, but I am not aware that it 
is the duty of a guest to go about indulging in platitudes and suppress 
much that he has in mind and heart. I do not like saying anything 
about matters which I do not fully understand. About matters which 
I do understand, I like to have my say whenever anybody asks me or 
whenever I have the opportunity. Therefore if you ask me— and many 
people have asked me— about Malayan politics, labour conditions of 
Malaya and the rest, I hesitate to say anything because I do not know 
much about them. Probably I know more than many of you, but I do 
not have expert knowledge on these subjects which would entitle me to 
speak on them with authority. But I do consider myself an expert 
relating to matters pertaining to Indian politics and economics. 

I have been shown every courtesy by all I have come into contact with, 
the government officials included, but that does not mean that when I 
meet my own countrymen, I must not speak on subjects which are 
of common interest to us. 

This country, Malaya, is a pleasant country, and a very beautiful 
country, and the people are a delightful people, and may I say that the 
newspapers of Malaya have given me an agreeable surprise after my two 
weeks in Burma? In Burma the newspapers had little news, and I felt 
myself cut off from the outside world and India. Since coming here, 
I have found newspapers giving more news of the world, and the ex- 
perience has been pleasant, because as a politician, I read a large num- 
ber of newspapers. Secondly, newspapers interest me as I always think 
that if I have no other job, I might perhaps undertake the job of a 
journalist. 

Generally speaking, this country, owing to a certain fortunate set of 
circumstances, has become politically stagnant. It is so, I feel it, I see 
it. Why? Because, unique perhaps among all the countries in the 
world, Malaya is overflowing with wealth. The government of the coun- 
try is flushed with money, and despite depression, etc., it is a rich 
country. 

Wherever you may go in Europe or Asia, you will find those countries 
plagued with the problems of poverty, unemployment and various oilier 
ills. And you will find the governments struggling hard to balance their 
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budgets; but the Malayan Government, I believe, has no such difficulties 
to face. 

Where does the money come from? It comes mainly from tin and 
rubber. You are rich on account of your mineral and other natural re- 
sources. You have got this tremendous bounty from nature. You are 
entitled to it and it is a fact that Malaya has an abundance of and can 
produce these goods which are so necessary both in peace and in wartime. 
Therefore you are likely to do well financially, and as such a political and 
economic crisis is not likely to overtake this country. That is why I say 
that when the rest of the world is concerned with tackling the problems 
relating to budgets and unemployment, you are in the happy position 
of having adequate financial resources. But this economic stability 
may result in complacency which may make you forget the problems of 
the world and the tension about which I spoke to you. This tension 
makes life hard for the average European. You should not forget that 
the great changes taking place in the world are bound to affect you also. 
How can you escape those changes notwithstanding your economic 
wealth? And, therefore, you have to think and understand these 
problems. 

This pleasant and magnificent city of Singapore is situated on one of 
the great highways of the world, linking the Middle East to the Far East. 
You occupy one of the most vital parts of the world. Yours is an inter- 
national city as all kinds of people live here, and transact business, and 
in a sense you ought to develop the international mind, and oonsider 
international problems in their true perspective. 

Although I am a nationalist, fighting for national freedom, I try not 
to succumb to this nationalistic feeling because I know that Indian 
affairs affect not only India but other parts of the world also. I there- 
fore try to have an international outlook and try to understand what is 
happening all over the world. And thereby I try to get a true pers- 
pective of the world problems. 

Just before I came to the platform, somebody sent me a typed list of 
questions for answering them. To me the questions appear to be silly. 
They have come from what is called the self-respect movement of 
Madras, a party now known as the Justice Party , 2 which has been loyal 
to the British Government. The questions put to me show that they are 
not worthy of any consideration. I regard the present self-respect move- 
ment in Madras singularly futile and very anti-nationalistic. 


2. In 1917, T.M. Nair and P.T. Chettiar organised a party named the South 
Indian Liberal Federation, popularly known as the Justice Party, whose prin- 
cipal aim was to promote the interests of the non-Brahmins. 
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One of the questions put to me is whether I could say why the Con- 
gress Party cannot support the insurgents and rebels in Spain as they 
are nationalistic in character. It shows complete ignorance. In Spain 
today, you see, the rebels are trying to crush the democratic government. 

Well, so far as I am concerned as also anyone else who cares 
for democracy and freedom, all our sympathy is with the people of 
Spain and against fascism and militarism. Therefore I am glad to say that 
although our resources are limited, we have extended to Spain some 
medical help and thus we have, to a little extent, helped them to fight 
against Franco and his fascist allies. 3 

I thank you all once again for your cordial welcome and reception. 

3. Dr. Madan Atal went to Spain on 13 April 1937 to serve the wounded and the 
sick of the International Brigade. Some money was also collected in India and 
England for this purpose. 


17. Women Should Not Be Weak 1 * 


I do not want to address you as iadies\ I consider the word to be 
rather vulgar. I would prefer to call you ‘women’. 

I am sorry I have come here for only a few minutes, rushing in and 
rushing out, because I always like to meet young girls and women of 
my country, to talk to them, and tell them what I think about India, 
and hear what they think on the subject, because I hold rather definite 
and also strong views on subjects relating to the women of India. But 
I do not— I must confess to you— like the woman who is like the flower 
in the field, and the lily in the valley, which just blooms and does no^ 
thing else. I do not like weaklings. I like physically fit men and 
women who can face mobs if necessary, and during the last 17 or 18 
years India has produced large numbers of such women, who cannot 
only face a mob, but control a mob, if necessary, single-handed. 

There was a time, you remember, when the idea of allowing a woman 
to go anywhere by herself was considered most unusual. She was to be 
accompanied by men to help her in case of an attack, and she was of course 
considered quite helpless and not capable of doing anything to defend 
herself. Well, I suppose there are such women in India still, but they 

1. Reply to an address of welcome presented by the Indian Ladies Union, Singa- 

pore, 27 May 1937. From The Indian (Singapore), 12 June 1937. 
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are becoming fewer and fewer, and there are now large numbers of 
women who are not only prepared to look after themselves, but after the 
whole country, if necessary. We must have a spirit of self-reliance in 
our womenfolk, and let me tell you that the biggest event that has hap- 
pened in India in the last few years relates to our women. 

We had civil disobedience movements. All manner of things have 
happened but the biggest and most heartening event in India has been 
this change in women. In 1930, they came into the field. Many of 
them had never left the shelter of their homes, men their sons, hus- 
bands and brothers were sent to prison, they came out of the shelter of 
their homes and took over the duties of those who had been imprisoned, 
and they discharged those duties excellently and much better than 
men and because of that India has risen in the estimation of the outside 
world. Remember, a country is finally judged by the standard of its 
womenfolk and not of the menfolk. If the womenfolk are backward, 
uncivilised, illiterate and uncultured, then their country is no good, no 
matter what their menfolk be. Therefore, you must think in those terms 
today and derive benefit from the experience of the Indian women and 
learn to be self-reliant. 

I just cannot appreciate the idea of women covering themselves with 
horrid jewels, like prisoners’ chains. They are the things I cannot stand. 
I tell you, persons covered with brilliant chains and glittering diamonds 
really repulse me. I may however say that' women should not neglect 
themselves. They should take some care of themselves and their looks. 
We appreciate it. We look for self-reliance, character and beauty in 
women, but do not want them to be like dolls. 


II. To Rajondra Prasad 1 


Port Dickson (Malaya) 
May 29, 1937 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have just received your letter of the 22nd May. I have been having 
a very strenuous time in Malaya where the public receptions have been 
overwhelming. In many ways the Indian community here is very back- 
ward, specially so in politics. A comparison with the Chinese in almost 
every department of life and business is very much to the disadvantage 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 
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of the Indians. My visit has shaken them up a great deal and created 
some stir all over the Malay Peninsula. 

We are sailing on the 5th June from Penang. We reach Rangoon on the 
8th and the same day we take a Scindia boat for Calcutta. This is a 
slow method of travelling and I will not reach Calcutta before the 13th 
June evening. But I want to have some experience of travelling by an 
Indian-owned liner. This also gives me an opportunity to visit Akyab 
and Chittagong. Probably I shall remain in Calcutta for a day or two 
as I want to consult some doctors about Indira. She has been keeping 
rather poorly and managed to get a little hurt in a motor accident in 
Singapore. Fortunately the injury was slight. 

It has been difficult for me to follow developments in India. But my 
general impression is, and this is confirmed by your letter, that not very 
much is happening. Newspapers here and in Burma give little in the 
way of Indian news. And then I rush about so much that I hardly 
have time to read them. I am now, however, having some kind of rest 
for four days at a quiet sea-side place. We arrived here last night and 
even a day has made some difference and refreshed me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


19. Indian Labour in Malaya 1 


Almost the first question put to me by journalists, on my landing in 
Malaya, was about Indian labour conditions here. Again and again, this 
question was repeated. It was a pertinent question for Indian labour 
has come here in large numbers and their present condition and 
future must demand the attention of the people of India and of the 
Malay Peninsula alike. I did not answer that question for I was not 
competent to do so. I had not read much about them. Some officers 
of the labour department of the government met me in various places 
and I had every courtesy from them and offers to show me any place 

1. Penang, 31 May 1937. The Hindustan Times, 12 June 1937. Reprinted in 
Eighteen Months in India f (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 178-187. This article was 
sent to the press in Malaya. 
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that I wished to see. They were good enough to send me some govern- 
ment publications and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s report 2 on Indian labour 
conditions in Malaya. I am sorry that, owing to my heavy programme, 
I could not take advantage of those courteous and friendly offers, except 
to visit some labour lines in Singapore and Penang. Many of my coun- 
trymen here were also desirous that I should acquaint myself personally 
with labour conditions. 

The responsibility for not paying these personal visits of inspection is 
thus largely mine. The fault certainly is not of the labour department 
or of friends here, and I may not therefore speak with any authority 
about the actual conditions in which Indian labourers live. Nor indeed 
would I have been able to do so even if I had paid a few visits of ins- 
pection. The problem is a much deeper one requiring careful study and 
it is this basic aspect that interests me especially. 

I had occasion to discuss labour questions with officers of the labour 
department and with others, and during my brief stay in Port Dickson 
I have read some literature on the subject, including Mr. Sastri’s report 
and the Central Indian Association’s memorandum on it. I have also 
met a number of Indian labourers and seen crowds of them at various 
meetings. 

All this would not entitle me to form final opinions about the living 
conditions and certain other specific problems discussed in the nume- 
rous reports. But behind these specific problems lie more important 
considerations about which even a newcomer and a layman may ' have 
something to say. 

The first line of enquiry that suggests itself to me when I consider 
labour conditions in any country is about labour organisations. Are 
there any trade unions or other workers’ organisations? Are they more 
or less independent or are they of the kind that are called company 
unions? Are they strong enough to protect the interests of the work- 
ers? What is the law on the subject? 

Through generations of conflict and suffering in the industrial coun- 
tries of the West, labour has learnt this primary lesson: that only by 
organising itself and developing its own strength through unions, can it 
hope to safeguard its interests and advance them. It has to contend 
against the organised power of the modern capitalist machine; it has to 
bargain with this power. What chance has poor labour got in this 


2. Srinivasa Sastri had been deputed by the Government of India in November 
1936 to study the conditions of Indian labour in Malaya. His report made 
several recommendations for improving the economic status and the living con- 
ditions of the Indian emigrants. 
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tussle unless it has unity and organisation at its back also? When we 
speak of trade unions we think invariably of workers' unions. But cham- 
bers of commerce and planters' associations and other employers' orga- 
nisations are as much trade unions as any labourers' union. They have 
great financial resources at their back, intelligence and education, usual- 
ly the support of the state, and the power to impose their own terms 
by threat of dismissal, involving starvation and misery. This has no- 
thing to do with the merits or demerits of individual employers. It is 
a group or a class we have to consider which inevitably thinks in terms 
of that group's advantage. The strongest of workers' unions cannot face 
the employers' unions on equal terms. Unorganized workers are help 
less before them. 

The state (speaking in terms of a capitalist state) may help the 
workers' cause to some extent and protect their interests occasionally. 
But the state can seldom do much if the workers themselves are weak 
and disorganised. The best of the state's officers, who sincerely desire 
the betterment of labour, will be unable to meet or check the organised 
might of the employers who often have a dominating influence over 
the state. Sometimes it may be said that these employers and finan- 
ciers are, for all practical purposes, the state. But even apart from this 
direct control or influence, there are other indirect but equally important 
influences at work. The high officials of the state belong to the same 
class or group, educationally, socially, culturally and economically, as the 
controllers of capital and labour, and inevitably it is easier for them to 
think in terms of that class. 

Long ago Disraeli wrote about the two worlds , 3 the world of the rich 
and the world of the poor, and how they were entirely apart from one 
another, with next to nothing in common. He wrote about the English 
people in nineteenth century England. How much more is that ap- 
plicable today in other countries. And when one adds to this the diffe- 
rences of race and language and an entirely different cultural background, 
the distance separating the two becomes vast. There may be sympathy 
and goodwill but it is difficult to understand even intellectually the 
other's viewpoint. Far more difficult is it to have an emotional aware- 
ness of the other's feelings, and it is only this that brings true under- 
standing. 

Even if the efforts of the state are helpful, and they undoubtedly are 
so sometimes, they are of the benevolent parental type, which do not 

3. Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881); Conservative Prime Minister of England, 1868, 
and 1874-80; in his novel, Sybil , published in 1845, he spoke of two nations, 
that of the rich and of the poor. 
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encourage self-reliance and inner strength. To advance a community, 
self-reliance must be encouraged, and therefore an essential condition for 
the betterment of the workers is the promotion of trade unions and 
workers' organisations. The state itself will be able to do more for 
labour then than otherwise. 

At present, so far as I know, there is little in the nature of labour 
organization in Malaya. I was told, however, and I was glad to hear 
it, that the labour department would welcome the formation of trade 
unions. I was told so in the course of a discussion about last year's 
strike of municipal workers in Singapore. In this strike, I understand 
that the labour department supported the strikers' demand for a higher 
wage. The strike was partially successful and wages were increased 
though not to the level asked for. The labour department is still urg- 
ing, I believe, that the full demand of the municipal workers be agreed 
to. I hope, therefore, that every effort will be made to develop workers' 
unions in Malaya. 

But what exactly are we driving at when we talk of labour and its 
future? Is it just to maintain a large force of labour, with a certain 
minimum degree of security and comfort, ever supplying larger dividends 
to industry, but with no other vital change in their condition? Or do 
we think in terms of raising them educationally, culturally and econo- 
mically ever to higher levels, and making them true citizens of the coun- 
try they live in and of the larger world? Surely, only the second alter- 
native is worth working for, and it is the only possible way if one takes 
a long view. The rapid and progressive growth of the machine tech- 
nique in industry, a growth which means ultimately greater production 
of wealth and higher standards for all, has strangely resulted in para- 
lysing industry to some extent in the most highly developed industrial 
countries of the world by increasing unemployment and lessening pur- 
chasing power. The growth of man must keep pace with the growth of 
the machine or else both will go under. 

So used were we in the past to a lack of the good things of life that 
we built up an economics of scarcity. When plenty came we thought 
and acted in the same way, and even went to the extent of destroying 
large quantities of commodities and restricting production to fit in with 
our out-of-date economics. It was an astonishing spectacle only possi- 
ble in our topsy-turvy world, and it was a foolish attempt, for we must 
live up to science and the machine and their inevitable consequences. 
Crisis came and slump and depression and we imagine now that we are 
out of the wood. But the conflict between an age of plenty and an 
economics of scarcity continues. 
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A socialist has a clear and scientific way out of this muddle. He 
would introduce an economics of plenty to fit in with this age of plenty. 
He would encourage production to its furthest limit and he would pro- 
duce for consumption and not for profit, and all the profits of industry 
would go to the community, ever raising its standards as the wealth of 
the country increases. There is no limit to this process as there is no 
limit to the progress and advancement of man. Private monopoly would 
be avoided and wages and salaries would be so adjusted as to give en- 
ough purchasing power to the community to consume all the goods pro- 
duced. There can then be no unemployment and there can be no trade 
slump. 

But socialism is a far cry in Malaya today. Let us think in terms of 
an intelligent capitalism. How did President Roosevelt try to meet the 
crisis that was strangling the United States? In order to revive a lan- 
guishing trade and industry, he insisted on raising wages and shortening 
hours of work, and strengthened the trade unions and encouraged them 
to deal directly with the employers. The increased wages brought fresh 
purchasing power to the masses and business revived and the wheels of 
industry went round. For, under modern conditions of mass produc- 
tion, it is essential to have mass consumption. Without the latter the 
former cannot continue, and for mass consumption the masses must 
have the necessary purchasing power provided for them. And ultimate- 
ly this leads to far greater profit to industry. 

In Malaya probably the labour population is never thought of as 
consumers. To some extent this is true owing to the nature of Malaya's 
principal industries and the lack of other industries. But a closer analy- 
sis would demonstrate that the wealth and prosperity of Malaya would 
increase greatly if the purchasing power of the masses was continually 
raised. 

Fortunately for Malaya, nature has blessed the country to an unusual 
degree and it has not suffered so far from the ills that afflict the world. 
Why should it not utilize this natural wealth to raise all the people who 
live here to ever higher standards, educationally, culturally and in other 
ways? Every investment of this kind pays itself back a hundred-fold in 
the human material that it produces. If England and France had the 
standards of life that prevail here and had these material resources, would 
they not use them to the fullest extent to raise the living standards of 
their masses, as well as their educational and cultural standards? A 
country is judged not by the few people at the top but by the masses at 
the bottom; a city is judged not by its few palaces but by its many slums. 

Therefore I think that wages should be kept at as high a level as 
possible. A maintenance level is not enough. Labour is at least as 
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important, if not more so, as capital in the development of industry, and 
labour should share in the prosperity of the industry, as it is made to 
suffer when industry languishes. In many countries industry is -in a bad 
way and may find some difficulty in raising labour's standards. Not so 
in fortunate Malaya. Why then should not all the people who live 
in this country, and especially the labourers and workers, out of whose 
efforts wealth is created, benefit fully by this abundance? It is bad 
business to divert the abundance to unspent surpluses and abnormal 
dividends. 

I do not know why the wage figure for 1928 has been made into some- 
thing like an ideal standard for Indian labour. What mystic virtue atta- 
ches to that year or to that figure? Even the present conditions of in- 
dustry patently permit a substantial increase. And I fail to see entirely 
why Indian labour should be paid less than Chinese or other labour. 
Apart from other and vital considerations which affect the Indian labour- 
er and his present relatively low standard of living, there are national 
aspects of this question, and India must claim equality of status and 
wage with others. 

It is perfectly true that in India the wages are often lower (though 
not always so) than the wages paid here. There are obvious reasons 
for that but we need not go into them here. Why in any event should 
that be a measuring rod for wages here? Why should we not take the 
standard of wages in England or America as a measure? And then it 
must be remembered that a person who leaves his home and goes to 
another country expects and needs more. 

These are general considerations which seem to me to apply to Indian 
labour here, apart from any particular aspects of the problem. But it 
would be highly desirable to have a close study and an economic survey 
made of the condition of Indian labourers. Such an enquiry would 
include family budgets and the whole question of indebtedness. 

Labour has always attached great importance to the number of hours 
of work. The whole history of the labour movement all over the world 
is one long struggle to reduce hours of work. It is now well recognized 
that eight hours a day is the maximum desirable limit, and in some 
countries the working day is smaller. I think it is eminently desirable 
to reduce the working day to eight hours in Malaya. 

If it is our purpose to raise the human material in the labour areas 
to higher levels, then education becomes a vital necessity. I feel that 
there is tremendous room for improvement in this respect and the fullest 
opportunities not only for primary but secondary education should be 
provided for. 
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It is our desire and settled policy in India to put an end to the drink 
evil. We are told, however, that the revenue from excise cannot easily 
be dispensed with and this excuse serves to continue a policy which saps 
the energy and vitality of the worker and impairs his efficiency. In 
Malaya at least this should be no reason for continuing toddy shops. 
The fear that 'Samsu ' 4 brewing may spread may have some basis, but 
surely this is no reason why a present evil should be allowed to continue. 

One other matter I should like to mention. I entirely agree with 
Mr. Sastri that the kangany system 5 of recruiting labour should go. I 
have heard much against it and nothing in its favour. 

There are many other matters connected with Indian labour in Malaya 
which interest me. But this note has already grown unconscionably 
long and I must not add to it. One thing, however, I should like to 
stress. A nationalist government in India would take the deepest in- 
terest in Indian labour abroad. It would be interested because it would 
like to protect the interests of its nationals. It would also be interested 
because it could not agree to any conditions or status which were 
derogatory to the dignity of the people of India. 

4. Chinese spirit distilled from rice or sorghum. 

5. Under the kangany system an Indian plantation labourer was paid commission 
to recruit more labourers from India. 


20. A Question of Manners 1 


For a variety of reasons I am considered 'news' by the world of journal- 
ism and 'stories' are frequently built up around me. To some extent, 
of course, all who dabble in public affairs, if they are prominently be- 
fore the public eye, have a certain news value. And so I come in touch 
with large numbers of journalists and pressmen and I must say that I 
have always had the greatest courtesy and indulgence from them. Per- 
haps they found in me a kindred spirit, and indeed I feel a certain 
kinship with them, for I have something of the journalist in me. Here 
in Malaya, as elsewhere, I have found the same indulgence extended to 
me by the press. 

1. Statement to the press, Kuala Lumpur, 1 June 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
12 June 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India, (Allahabad, 1938), 
pp. 170*174. 
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Some criticism has been addressed to me and sometimes what I have 
said or done has not been approved. I refer to this in no spirit of irrita- 
tion, for I like criticism as it helps me to look at myself through others' 
eyes, to consider a question from various viewpoints, to try to think 
straight in the tangled web of modern life. And if a newspaper will 
not criticise, who will? That surely is one of the principal functions of 
the public press, and the press of today has a tremendously important 
part to play in public affairs. 

I have been accused of a breach of etiquette, of a lack of good man- 
ners, of discourtesy to a host, of not behaving as I should have behaved. 
I am inevitably a partisan in such matters, and howsoever I might try 
to consider them impersonally and objectively, my sub-conscious self 
would incline me to partiality. Still I examine my own behaviour and 
try to discipline my actions and spoken words. It would not be sur- 
prising if an unending succession of crowds and functions resulted in a 
tension of the nerves and this led me astray occasionally. I live a strange, 
abnormal life. 

How far have I been guilty of these various misdeeds? I have won- 
dered to what extent these accusations were due to the strange novelty 
to Malaya of what I did or said. Into the pleasant, though superficial, 
drawing-room atmosphere I came with the dust of the field and factory 
and market place sticking to me, and my appearance or manners were 
not in keeping with the notions of the drawing room. Elsewhere the 
drawing room and country house have ceased to dominate the scene 
and the world of reality outside is continually knocking at their doors 
and sometimes pushing itself in. I came to Malaya with no particular 
intention of meeting crowds and addressing them, but rather for a 
pleasant and peaceful holiday in soothing tropical scenery. But the 
crowds came to me and enveloped me, and their shining eyes and abun- 
dant affection found an echo in my heart, and I told them of what they 
yearned to hear, of our struggle in India, of our hopes and fears, of the 
new strength and self-reliance that was ours, of our determination to put 
an end to poverty and unemployment, of the long night that must pass 
away before the coming dawn. 

The crowds that came had not been trained in the manners of the 
drawing room, and if the arrangements were not ample enough there 
was much pushing and disorder. And when I adopted other methods 
to end the confusion, some people thought that I was merely losing 
my temper. Much of the confusion was due to the fact that many 
could not see me. I mounted a table to enable these persons to see 
me. Or on other occasions I pushed my way through the crowd to 
ease the strain at a particular place where the pressure was great. 
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I mention these trivial matters because the criticism of these throws 
a light on other and more important accusations. Something novel 
happened to which some of the journalists present were not accustom- 
ed; they misinterpreted or resented it. 

So also with my speeches. There was occasional misreporting as the 
reporter had apparently not understood my point. But that is a minor 
matter. The real thing was that my point of view was novel to many. 
They had probably heard of it but not appreciated it or attached im- 
portance to it. And now that it came pointedly and unadorned they 
were taken aback. They asked me straight questions; was I not to give 
them straight answers? That indeed would have been a discourtesy to 
them and to the public. 

In my speeches I tried to deal with the Indian problem as scientifi- 
cally as was possible within the limits of the simple language to be used 
to large and mixed audiences. I should have liked my critics to point 
out where my argument went wrong. That would have been more help- 
ful than a vague criticism or resentment. Are we out to understand 
problems in order to solve them, or to run away from them because 
we do not like them? I criticised the role of British imperialism in 
India and I pointed out that Indian nationalism was struggling for 
independence. That is the very basis of our freedom struggle and it 
would be absurd for me to talk of India if I did not make this clear. 
People may differ from us; they have every right to do so. But the 
question is whether important and vital facts should be suppressed be- 
cause they hurt the tender susceptibilities of the people in the drawing 
room. For my part I have no liking for the robots who have no will 
of their own and whose sole function is to echo the words of those in 
authority. Nor should constituted authority itself encourage them over- 
much if it has vision and wants to keep in touch with reality. 

I am asked if I am anti-British, anti-this, anti-that— -questions which 
show that the questioner is far from understanding the problems of our 
time. We have grown beyond this anti-stage, I hope, and think of our 
national and international problems on broader and more fundamental 
lines. Why should I be anti-British, if by British is meant the British 
people? I owe a good deal to them personally, I am attached to their 
language and literature, I have many friends among them. But I am 
against imperialism and empire, wherever they may exist, because I think 
they come in the way of the world's progress. 

If we are not just satisfied with things as they are— and is there any 
intelligent or sensitive person who is?— then we must try to understand 
as dispassionately as possible the world's problems and throw our weight 
on the side which seems to us to offer a solution. In Malaya with its 
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abundant natural resources I have felt, strangely enough even more than 
elsewhere, the tragedy of the world. For Malaya came to represent to 
me for the moment the natural wealth of the world. With this great 
store that nature has provided us with, and with the enormous power to 
exploit these resources through science and industry, could we not make 
of this world of ours a paradise for all? And yet, in spite of all this 
present plenty and future promise of far more, we quarrel over trifles, 
and man exploits man and nation exploits nation, and the fearful pros- 
pect of international catastrophe darkens our lives. But the day will 
come when we shall find the way out of this complicated maze and 
cooperate with each other to the common advantage and advancement 
of man. 


21. Indians and Sinhalese in Malaya 1 


A question has often been put to me as to the contacts that should 
exist between the Indians and Ceylonese in Malaya. An interview with 
me that has recently appeared in the press contains one or two state- 
ments in regard to this matter which are liable to create some misap- 
prehension and so I should like to express myself clearly on this subject. 

Nationalist as I am in regard to Indian freedom, I do not look upon 
contacts with other peoples from a narrow nationalist viewpoint. My 
very nationalism is based on an internationalism,, and I am very con- 
scious of the fact that the modem world, with its science and world 
trade and swift methods of transport, is based on internationalism. No 
country or people can isolate themselves from the rest of the world, and 
if they attempt it, they do so at their peril and the attempt is bound 
to fail in the end. I do not believe in a narrow autarchy. But the inter- 
nationalism that I look forward to is not one of common subjection, 
imposed from above, but a union and a cooperation of free nations for 
the common good. It is this kind of world order that will bring peace 
and progress to mankind. 

Force of circumstances makes us in India act and think on the nation- 
alist plane. That is inevitable for all Indians wherever they might live, 
for our primary objective must be national freedom. But I want them 

1. Statement to the press, Singapore, 2 June 1937. The Hindustan Times , 13 June 
1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 175-177. 
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to develop at the same time the international habit of mind and to 
develop contacts with other countries and peoples. We have a big part 
to play in the future. Let us prepare ourselves for it. 

These contacts will inevitably be greater with those countries and 
peoples with whom we have common interests and whose world policy 
might ultimately coincide with ours. Thus I think that India and China 
have a great deal in common and their future cooperation will not only 
be advantageous to both, but of benefit to the world at large. 

I have therefore urged upon Indians in Malaya to develop the closest 
cooperation with the Malayans and the Chinese as well as others living 
in this country. The Ceylonese are nearer to us in many ways than any 
other people outside India and it is only natural that our association 
with them should be close. I make no distinction in this matter bet- 
ween the Jaffna Tamils and the Sinhalese or other Ceylonese. India 
has been a kind of elder sister to Ceylon for long ages past. 

This should be the general outlook of the Indians here. But it is 
obvious that cooperation to develop on sound lines must be based on 
some common policy. A so-called cooperation mainly thinking in terms 
of jobs or privileged positions for a few persons is not true cooperation; 
it is nearly allied to jobbery and I am not interested in it. Strength 
comes to a community from self-reliance and not from a few state jobs 
that might be given to it. Even the state jobs come ultimately more to 
those who have this strength and self-reliance. 

Cooperation must also be in both ill fortune and good fortune. To 
share in the good fortune and to exploit the others ill fortune is not 
cooperation and does not enhance the good name of a community. 

There seems to have been some argument as to whether Ceylon Tamils 
should be classed as Indians. Some such interpretation has apparently 
been given in Malaya. This seems to be wrong in fact and likely to 
create a split among the Ceylonese which is not desirable. It is obvious- 
ly not true in the political sense of the word. But a more important 
consideration is that such an interpretation will encourage a cleavage 
among the people of Ceylon and we should be no parties to this. We 
want the people of Ceylon to weld themselves into a strong unit, which 
will live in close cooperation and friendship with India. If the Ceylonese 
and Indians are to be classed together for any purpose we have no 
objection. We would welcome this as we would welcome an even larger 
association. But let this be done in a straight way by calling them Indians 
and Ceylonese and not by way of subterfuge or forced interpretation. 

In regard to the children of the soil, it is right that their interests 
should have precedence over others. But if Indians or others are bom 
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here and have made Malaya their permanent home, why should they 
not be considered also as children of the soil? 


22. To Fellow Countrymen in Malaya 1 


During my brief stay in this green and pleasant land I have addressed 
many audiences and had my say about many matters. I have discussed 
the present condition of India and what we are doing there and I have 
ventured to suggest what Indians in Malaya might do. Inevitably they 
have been vague suggestions and generalisations, for specific problems 
can be dealt with in detail only by a person more acquainted with them 
than I could claim to be. On the eve of my departure from Malaya, 
as the train is carrying us to Penang, I am attempting to put some of 
these suggestions into more definite shape. I have already written 
separately about Indian labour here and the desirability of close contacts 
between Indians and others . 2 

Indians here have three duties to face, three kinds of responsibilities 
to shoulder— their duty to India, their duty to Malaya, their duty to 
themselves. The three are not mutually exclusive; they overlap and 
each helps the other. 

Their duty to India is to keep in intimate touch with current events 
there, to take living interest in our freedom struggle, and to help it in 
such ways as are possible to them. Obviously they cannot do much 
from here, but for their own sakes they should try to swim in the cur- 
rent of national progress and derive strength and vitality from it. If 
they look forward, as they must, to share in the triumph when it comes, 
they must be prepared to carry some of the burdens also. Their future 
is after all intimately and irrevocably bound up with the future of India. 
On India's freedom depends their status, the protection of their interests, 
and the place they occupy in the world. How can they help? Finan- 
cially, of course. Also by observing our national days, using khaddar, 
by the display of our national flag at Indian functions. Khaddar is not 
an economic proposition in Malaya. It must cost more than other im- 
ported cloth or silk. But it has become the symbol of our freedom 

1. This article was written on the eve of his departure from Malaya on 4 June 
1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 15 June 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months 
in India, (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 188-194. 

2. Sec pp. 678-684. 
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struggle and of our association with the masses, and those who use it 
consciously show their allegiance to both these ideals of ours, which 
are in effect one. And if they pay a little more, let them remember 
that the money largely goes to poor Indian spinners and weavers. 

All Indians could and should do this, whether they are local born or 
not. For the local born are as much children of India as others and India's 
freedom must be as dear to them. 

Their duty to Malaya is to live in friendship and fullest cooperation 
with the children of the soil, with the Chinese, and with all others who 
live here. They must consider the interests of Malaya as their own, for 
Malaya has become their land by birth or adoption, and must work 
for the progress of this country in every way. The people of the soil 
must feel that we come to cooperate with them and not to injure their 
interests in any way. If India is their first love demanding allegiance 
and sacrifice for her cause, Malaya is dear to them also; and indeed the 
very love of India should lead them to friendship with these lands and 
their peoples with whom India has had such close contacts from the 
dawn of history, and whose interests are so nearly allied to hers. 

Lastly, their duty to themselves. My first reaction here was not a 
very favourable one. I found too many small Indian groups functioning 
separately. There was no conflict between these groups but nevertheless, 
they weakened the community. Strength requires a larger unity com- 
prising all these groups, all those who look to India as their common 
motherland. Therefore the primary need for Indians is to build up this 
larger unity organisationally and to develop contacts— social, political, 
business— between Indians from all parts of our homeland. To the ex- 
tent that they succeed in doing this will they be respected by others and 
have their voice heard in matters of importance. 

A larger number of Indians here belong to the labouring class and 
our future in Malaya is thus closely bound up with the future of Indian 
labour here. It is necessary therefore that middle class Indians should 
seek to serve the labouring masses in every way and remain in close 
touch with them, so that they may know their needs and wants and 
might help them in their struggle. I have suggested elsewhere the de- 
sirability of forming workers' unions. In cities probably these would 
be more feasible to begin with than elsewhere. Far-sighted employers 
should welcome them for they can then deal with responsible organisa- 
tions and bodies of labour rather than with a disorganised mass. Such 
trade unions need not be confined to Indian workers only for the cause 
of labour is not racial. Racial or purely national unions are apt to be 
exploited against each other. Therefore, as far as possible, unions should 
comprise all the labour in an industry. 
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It is the business of the state to provide free education and medical 
facilities for all. In a rich country like Malaya this is easily possible 
but none the less conditions being what they are we must help ourselves 
where the state fails to perform its functions. For education is a vital 
matter for a community and all its future depends on the human material 
it produces and trains. In this matter the Chinese in Malaya have set 
a fine example by putting up innumerable up-to-date schools. Why 
should not the Indians follow? This is necessary from another point of 
view also. In the existing state schools the Indian languages are not 
taught, nor indeed has India any place in them. (For the moment I 
exclude the Tamil schools for Indian workers.) This means that our 
boys and girls grow up cut off from India and denationalised to some 
extent. In our own schools there would be an important place for 
Hindustani, our national language, as well as for the mother tongue of 
the students. Such schools, I would suggest, should cater for all Indians 
and should not be confined to one provincial or religious group. We 
do not want sectarianism in our education. Indeed if our schools are 
good enough and attract non-Indians, I would welcome them. 

For the present when even good schools are lacking, to think in terms 
of colleges is premature. But obviously we cannot end the education 
of our children at the school stage. It surprises me how limited are 
the facilities for higher education in this country in spite of its wealth. 
There is not a single university and only one training college and one 
medical college. Some young men and women may go abroad for 
higher studies— to India or foreign countries. But it is absurd to expect 
any considerable number to be in a position to go to other countries. 
Thus in effect the people of the country, Indians as well as non-Indians, 
have no opportunities to pursue their studies further. 

Apart from general cultural education, technical and scientific train- 
ing is essential for a country with such large mineral and forest resources. 
Otherwise it can only remain, as it is largely at present, a producer of 
raw material, and not one that makes the manufactured article. For 
expert work it will always have to seek people from abroad. This is a 
humiliating future for any country. 

This question of higher and technical education is of course one for 
all the people of Malaya. It is not confined to Indians. But Indians 
should think of it and should cooperate with other communities to re- 
move this strange and surprising lack of the most essential condition of 
modem progress. 

Something that I feel should be done almost immediately is for Indians 
to open public libraries and reading rooms, providing Indian newspapers, 
journals and books. To begin with, reading rooms should be opened, 
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as these are not costly, and gradually libraries should be built up around 
them. I am told that some of the Indian associations get newspapers 
from India. That is not enough. The reading rooms should be open 
to the public, including non-Indians, who should be invited to interest 
themselves in Indian affairs. Such reading rooms and libraries would 
go some way to keep the Indian population of Malaya in touch with 
current events in India. 

There are, I believe, some Indian-owned newspapers in Malaya which 
give Indian news. Such newspapers are desirable both in the Indian 
languages and in English. Newspapers are the ears and voice of a com- 
munity. Without them a community is deaf and dumb and conse- 
quently helpless and powerless. Therefore, I hope that our countrymen 
will build up high-class and stable newspapers and journals. 

I have recommended strongly that Indians here should take to khad- 
dar wearing. For this purpose khaddar depots should be opened where 
good and reliable khadi can be obtained without intermediate profiteer- 
ing. The All India Spinners Association or its branches should be con- 
sulted about this. These khaddar depots might also stock other Indian 
goods. 

These are some suggestions which I make for the consideration of my 
countrymen and countrywomen here. I would add that in all these 
matters we expect Indian women to take a prominent part. Ours is not 
just a men's movement in India. Women have played and are playing 
a brave and outstanding part in it. 

In ending this article I should like to remind all my countrymen that 
if they wish to share in the honour and privilege of being India's chil- 
dren, they must be prepared to shoulder the responsibilities that always 
accompany privileges. Wherever in this wide world there goes an Indian, 
there also goes a bit of India with him, and he may not forget this or 
ignore it. By his actions India will be judged. He has it in his power 
to some extent to bring credit or discredit to h’s country, honour or 
dishonour. Let him keep this in mind always and let him bear himself 
with dignity in good fortune and ill fortune alike. India wants freedom 
and friendship with the world, and for that we labour; we are no hum- 
ble suppliants for anybody's favour. We are no citizens of a mean 
country, but of a noble land with a great past and, let us hope, with a 
greater future. That future beckons to all of us. Who will not answer 
that call? 
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23. Imperialism in Malaya and India 1 


Question: Has economic and social success of what might be des- 
cribed as British imperialism, in this country led you to modify your 
views on the situation in India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a doubtful proposition to advance. Social suc- 
cess is measurable by how wealth is applied and where that wealth goes. 
British imperialism, as in other countries, has succeeded in so far as the 
present system could succeed in exploiting natural resources and thereby 
producing wealth. 

Wealth in Malaya lies on top, and one has merely to scoop it up. It 
is astonishing that education is so poor in Malaya. It should be bristl- 
ing with industrial and technical schools and other forms of higher 
education. The crux of the problem however is that one cannot con- 
demn anything as being bad. I am a socialist but it would be absurd for 
me to condemn capitalism. In my opinion, capitalism has ceased to fit 
in with the existing conditions. Hence all the world’s troubles today. 

The Government of India Act has been passed in spite of Indian opposi- 
tion which also included the moderate elements. India is being forced 
into a steel cage from which she cannot escape constitutionally. The 
Congress is particularly opposed to the sections dealing with federal 
matters. 

Meanwhile, we are prepared to utilise the new provincial structure to 
increase the strength of the Indian people. 

It appears that Mr. Gandhi has made the position still clearer by stat- 
ing that if the government demanded the resignation of the ministers 
that in itself would be tantamount to dismissal. The Congress is not 
prepared to accept office under this condition. 

As regards the Sastri Report, I would prefer Indians to stay at home 
and starve rather than go abroad and meet with indignities. 


1. Interview to the press, Penang, 4 June 1937. From T he Sunday Times (a news- 
paper of Malaya), 6 June 1937. 
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24. Farewell to Malaya 1 


For thirteen days I have wandered up and down the land of Malaya, 
enchanted by its beauty and charm. The spell of the country held me 
in its grip, and though great crowds came to welcome me and I talked 
to them of many things, my mind could not get rid of that spell and 
my eyes were always seeking to take their fill of this green and pleasant 
land where it is always afternoon and the troubles and conflicts of the 
world seem far away. And now it is time for me to go back to my 
homeland to face the heavy tasks and shoulder the responsibility that 
fate and circumstance have cast upon me. I go with regret, but I carry 
back many treasures with me— the memory of this beautiful country so 
richly endowed by nature, and far more precious memory of the love and 
affection that have been showered upon me in such abundant measure. 
To my own countrymen here of all classes, from the labourer in the 
field to the merchant or professional person, I find it difficult to ex- 
press my gratitude. Between us there need be no formal and superficial 
expressions of thanks, but rather a deeper understanding of each other, 
and, I hope, a deeper appreciation of each other, bound together as we 
are by the strong chain of common ideals and objectives. It was this 
great cause, which I represented to them, that brought them in their 
tens of thousands to welcome me and which evoked that tremendous 
enthusiasm which we have seen and felt. It is this cause for which we 
live and which we shall see triumph. But the welcome that I received 
came from others also, from the people of the country, the Malayans, 
and the people of China who live here in such large numbers, and from 
the Ceylonese who are so near akin to us. To them all I am most 
grateful. From others I had every courtesy, from the press, from such 
government officials as I came in contact with, and from the police 
during my meetings and processions. I wish to express my gratitude to 
them. 

I came here tired and I have had a strenuous time here, except for 
a brief spell of peace at Port Dickson. But this country and its gene- 
rous and hospitable inhabitants have refreshed me and I go back rich 
in mind and fitter in body. This memory will endure for long and 
cheer me in the days to come. 

And so goodbye Malaya, or as I would prefer to have it, au revoir. 

1. Statement to the press, Butterworth, 4 June 1937. The Leader , 18 June 1937. 

Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 195-196. 
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25. Back Home 1 


It is good to come back home after six weeks of continuous wandering, 
good to see familiar sights, familiar faces, to rest for more than a day 
or two in the same place. Some have the wanderlust, and I have it 
myself in some measure, and I love to get out of the old rut and cross 
mountains and seas and make acquaintance with new countries, new 
people. And when one may not do this, as alas too often I may not, 
I give rein to my imagination and we take long and improbable journeys 
and seek adventure in distant countries. But the old rut calls us back 
and we return to the day's routine. 

So I was back from Burma and Malaya. There were numerous for- 
midable files awaiting me, and a crowd of letters to answer, and ques- 
tions and problems which a great organisation has continually to face. 
Pressmen surrounded me— what had I to say to this or that? Had I 
seen some statement or other? Was the Congress going to form minis- 
tries? And so on interminably. Fortunately I knew little about these 
various statements and pronouncements and I felt some difficulty in re- 
adjusting myself to the old world which I had left but six weeks before. 
Before my eyes floated still the Shwe Dagon pagoda glistening in the 
morning sunlight, and the palm trees swaying in the pleasant land of 
Malaya. 

Back to the files and the letters. A summer school has been raided 2 
and the lathi has felled down many people. The jute strike is over but 
the grievances of the jute workers continue . 3 The workers in a match 
factory of the Swedish trust have been long on strike and are being ill- 
treated . 4 The problem of the detenus. A Congress committee has been 
suspended and protests and counter-protests have poured in. Appeals 
from district committees against certain orders of their provincial com- 
mittees. There is an interruption and fifty kisans appear on the scene 
full of their troubles. They cannot be ignored. 

Back again to the files. Should kisan organisations be started 01 
should we concentrate on making kisans members of Congress commit- 
tees? What should be the relation between the Congress committee 

1. Allahabad, 19 June 1937. The Modern Review , July 1937. Reprinted in 
Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 197-202. 

2. See pp. 100 and 249. 

3. See p. 252. 

4. See p. 257. 
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and the kisan sabha? Am I in favour of functional representation? 
Telegrams pour in protesting against the choice of a candidate to con- 
test a bye-election. A long distance trunk call on the telephone comes 
from south India. Visitors, visitors with nothing worthwhile to say, 
wasting time. An occasional visitor, who is interesting, taking up more 
time. And all the while the Shwe Dagon pagoda floating in the air and 
the gem palace of Mandalay and laughing men and women in gay attire 
wandering by. 

Back to work. Financial matters, confusing and troublesome. Cases 
of disciplinary action. Some hard ones but discipline has to be main- 
tained in an organisation. Mass contacts, what progress is being made 
in the villages? What with Muslims in towns and villages? Letters in 
approval of our new activities, letters in criticism. Are the Congress 
members of the legislatures working in their constituencies carrying the 
message of the Congress? 

How hot it is, and the paper one writes on sticks to the hand. And 
how pleasant it was by the sea-side in Malaya with the tide lapping the 
beach and the palm trees and the graceful areca-nuts fringing the shore. 

A conference with colleagues in the office. Cablegrams from abroad. 
Discussion on foreign affairs. Zanzibar— Indians overseas. Visitors, visi- 
tors— hell! Why will so many people come when there is so much to 
be done? But some are old colleagues and though what they say may 
be unimportant, they are valued comrades and may not be ignored. 
Strangers come and who knows whether their business is important or 
not? Peasants come and who can turn these helpless ones away with- 
out a word of cheer? 

The situation on the frontier— air-bombing and kidnappings, a curi- 
ous mixture, and the larger question being somewhat hidden by com- 
munal feelings on either side. When will people behave like grown- 
ups? How childish all this is and religion, as of old, warps the mind 
and confuses the issue. 

A note on Congress work in the Punjab, a complaint from Bombay 
which takes up time. Visitors asking me to visit their districts or attend 
conferences. 

Will the Congress accept ministries? When will the Working Com- 
mittee meet to consider this question? Wise people, knowing far more 
than I do, announce that the Committee is meeting within a few days. 
Evidently they imagine that our main preoccupation is to think about 
and discuss this question of ministries. They would be surprised to find 
how little this has to do with our work and how many other activities 
claim our attention. And those who question may be still further sur- 
prised if they had a glimpse into my mind. 
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For my mind goes back over the heads of the visitors and questioners 
and across the files to those six weeks that are gone past recall, days full 
of wandering in strange places, old world and new, crowded days. And 
pictures of the past come up before me when the beautiful palace at 
Mandalay hummed with play and laughter, and behind this hid many 
an intrigue and cruelty, and the rapid decay of an order that had lived 
its time. That gem palace is empty today, shorn of its gems, and only 
ghosts and memories fill its deserted halls. The teak roofs and pillars 
stand as of old, but they are dead wood and no more. The past they 
represent is gone for ever. 

But the Shwe Dagon pagoda still towers in all its strength and beauty 
over the city of Rangoon and gives its ageless message to all who come 
under its spell. It shines in the morning sunlight and glimmers as the 
evening shadows fall, and we creep away from Burma reverently with 
this image of the soul of a people impressed on our minds and hearts. 


26. To the Editor, The Times of Malaya 1 


Sir, 

A friend in Malaya has drawn my attention to an article in your issue 
of July 13th under the caption: 'Nehru did not answer'. I was not 
aware that a question had previously been put to me which I had failed 
to answer. But now that it has been brought to my notice I gladly 
answer it. 

Having dabbled somewhat in history I have found that dominant and 
imperialist nations and dominant classes do not leave their privileged 
positions by considerations of justice, or by sweet argument and smiles, 
and least of all in response to a beggar's bowl. They hold on to what 
they have got and exploit their subject nations or classes for their own 
advantage. These subject nations or classes, not unnaturally, object to 
this process and want a place in the sun for themselves. There is con- 
flict, and in the past this conflict has almost always been a bloody one. 

I seem to remember that certain classes in England, once upon a 
time, rebelled against their king, who had presumed too much, and cut 
off his head. Subsequently these classes, wanting power, chased another 

1. Allahabad, 25 July 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. The Times of Malaya was 
a newspaper published in Ipoh. 
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king of theirs out of England. In France also the head of a king fell 
in the conflict between the rising middle classes and the old landed 
aristocracy. Of national upheavals against foreign rule the instances 
are legion. Perhaps I might mention Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy, 
and the Greek struggle for freedom against the Turks. I mention these 
two instances because they roused tremendous enthusiasm in England. 
The rebels were claimed as heroes and patriots and feted as such. 

History thus seems to teach us that if a country or class wants to 
attain freedom, it must resist the dominant power and seek to dispos- 
sess it. In order to do this effectively and successfully it must develop 
the strength and the organisation for it. In the past this resistance has 
been of the violent and armed variety and it has been generally recog- 
nised as justified. 

In India we are under alien imperialist rule and we seek to get rid of 
it. We want our country to be independent. We must therefore deve- 
lop the strength and organisation so that the will of the Indian people 
shall prevail as against foreign authority. But we have deliberately set 
our faces against armed revolt, for a number of reasons which I need 
not discuss in detail here, and tried to develop a peaceful technique of 
struggle. The whole basis of our struggle is thus a peaceful one, but 
nevertheless it is a dynamic struggle which relies on the organised 
strength of the masses. Perhaps The Times of Malaya has heard of non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience. They are the peaceful equivalent 
of armed rebellion. For any country desiring to be free from foreign 
rule the choice lies between these two methods. We have chosen the 
peaceful and more civilised course while all the highly cultured nations 
of Europe arm to the teeth and prepare to murder each other. 

“Strong enough for what?” you ask me. Strong enough to have our 
way despite all opposition, strong enough for the will of the Indian 
people to prevail in India instead of that of British imperialism, strong 
enough to make India free and independent. 


Yours etc., 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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THE WORLD SITUATION 


1. Message to the Left Book Club 1 


I offer greetings to the Left Book Club 2 on the occasion of the rally 
for world peace and against fascism . 3 

The people of India stand whole-heartedly for world peace and against 
the menace of fascism. They have suffered long enough under crushing 
imperialism. For them there can be no world peace so long as impe- 
rialism and fascism hold sway. 

1. From The Bombay Chronicle , 8 February 1937. 

2. The Left Book Club was organized by Victor Gollancz, the socialist publisher 
of London. 

3. It was held at the Albert Hall in London on 7 February 1937. 


2. Food for Spain 1 


Our elections have absorbed our attention and most of us have thought 
of little else during the past few weeks. But now that the elections are 
over we must look around again and take cognizance of the world 
drama which pursues its tragic course and threatens world-wide catas- 
trophe. We must do so primarily because the peril faces us as it faces 
others, because the same basic forces are in conflict elsewhere as in India, 
and the outcome of that conflict will affect us and mould our future. 
This conflict of world forces is most evident in Spain where bloody and 
inhuman war has waged for over seven months, and where a brutal 
fascism and militarism has sought to crush and annihilate Spanish peo- 
ple. They have failed in their endeavour; for the Spanish people, hun- 
gry, ill-armed, lacking trained leadership, have yet put up such a magni- 
ficent fight that they have confounded their enemies, and shown afresh 
what the masses can do when they fight for their own freedom. The 
defence of Madrid for over three months has already taken its place in 
history, an inspiration to those who hunger and struggle for freedom. 
All the forces of reaction, the fascist powers, foreign legionaries, merce- 
naries, the farce of non-intervention, have struck hard at Madrid and 

1. Allahabad, 20 February 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. First printed in the 

Indian press on 22 February 1937 and reprinted with a few changes in The 

Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 265-267. 
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Spain, but the spirit ot that great city still stands high— indomitable, 
invincible, a bright flame — though ruins and death and starvation 
encompass it . 2 

Whatsoever might be the ultimate fate of this epic struggle, the peo- 
ple of Spain have written history with their hearts blood and heroic 
courage. Out of this precious material they have built up, in the midst 
of suffering and disaster, the great people’s front and the people’s militia 
which has held the gates of Madrid, for those gates have become the 
symbols of human liberty. 

But the Spanish war is no longer a Spanish affair. The rival forces 
of the world fight for mastery there. Fascism fights anti-fascism; mili- 
tarism seeks to crush democracy. In this struggle British imperialism, 
with its so-called policy of non-intervention, has hindered and obstruct- 
ed the Spanish people in their fight for freedom. But everywhere the 
lovers of freedom, the exploited of the world, have raised their voices 
in defence of the Spanish people, and have sent such help as they 
could— ambulance corps, medical supplies, food supplies and even volun- 
teers. The International Brigade of Volunteers , 3 drawn from all coun- 
tries, has demonstrated magnificently the solidarity of the people of the 
world with the Spanish masses, and many of them have found a last 
resting-place, with their Spanish comrades, on Spanish soil which they 
defended with their lives. 

What of us in India? We are not indifferent; we cannot be indiffe- 
rent to courage and heroism in the cause of human freedom. We can- 
not forget that our own larger interests are involved, our own freedom 
for which we labour is at stake. For fascism and imperialism march 
hand in hand; they are blood brothers. The victory of either is the 
victory of both all over the world. 

We have already expressed our deep sympathy and solidarity with the 
Spanish people in many ways. The National Congress has given elo- 
quent expression to the Indian people’s voice and feelings . 4 But that 
is not enough. We must translate our sympathy into active and mate- 
rial help. We are poor and hungry folk, crushed under many burdens, 
dominated by an arrogant imperialism, and we struggle ourselves for 
freedom. But even in our poverty and misery we feel for our Spanish 

2. The rebel forces of Spain had beseiged Madrid, the capital and Republican 
stronghold. 

3. It was formed to help the Spanish Republican Army in its struggle against the 
rebels. The volunteers were drawn from over fifty nations including India. 

4. The Faizpur Congress passed a resolution assuring the solidarity of the people 
of India with the Spanish people in their struggle for liberty. 
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comrades and we must give them what aid we can, howsoever little this 
might be. We can help in sending them medical supplies and food. 
I trust it will be possible for us to arrange to send grain and other food 
supplies, and I appeal to those who deal in such food-stuffs for their 
cooperation in this matter. 

In London our countrymen have formed a Spain-India Committee 3 
with Syt. V.K. Krishna Menon as chairman and Mrs. Saklatvala 6 as trea- 
surer. I suggest that for the present we might send money to them 
for the purchase and dispatch of medical supplies. I am glad to say 
that I have already been able to send £115, contributed chiefly by 
friends in Bombay. I trust that contributions for this purpose will be 
forthcoming from all parts of the country. They will be received and 
acknowledged by Dr. R.M. Lohia, Foreign Department, All India Con- 
gress Committee, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. It will be for us to con- 
sider later what other form or shape we can give to our help to the 
Spanish people. But, apart from money, food is urgently needed and 
the call for it has come to me repeatedly. 

5. The committee was formed in January 1937; in September 1937, the com- 
mittee presented a Red Cross ambulance for use in Spain. 

6. Sehri Saklatvala, widow of Shapurji Saklatvala. 


3. A Letter about Spain 1 


War, bloody and brutal civil war, rages in Spain and anxiously we await 
the day's news. We have seen to what heights the masses can rise when 
they fight for freedom and their own emancipation; we have watched 
with amazement the heroic and disciplined sacrifices of the Spanish peo- 
ple in their struggle against fascist, military and reactionary cliques and 
adventurers. But perhaps nothing brings out more clearly the funda- 
mental difference in the outlook of the rival forces than other activities 
almost unconnected with the war which take place behind the fronts 
and which are seldom reported. The rebels have made a point of bomb- 
ing the buildings containing the famous art treasures of Spain, while 
the Spanish Government, though fighting for life, has yet devoted time 
and energy to the protection of these invaluable treasures. More signi- 
ficant still is the way the government is tackling big problems. Only 


1. Allahabad, 24 February 1937. Published in the Indian press on 2 March 1937. 
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recently I gave publicity to a passage in a letter written to me by Mr. 
Horace Alexander, the well-known member of the Society of Friends. 
In this he said that he had been to Barcelona recently. “I was much 
impressed/' he writes, “with the efficiency, orderliness and vigour of the 
'red' authorities there. In spite of the war they seem to be tackling such 
problems as the vast influx of refugees, the problem of the beggars and 
destitution, etc., most effectively, and I saw no sign of violence or terror, 
though I met a number of people who were definitely not 'red', such 
as the protestant pastors, but who were whole-heartedly pro-govern- 
ment". One wishes that our bemgn government in India possessed a 
fraction of this efficiency and vigour in tackling our problems of desti- 
tution, poverty and unemployment! 

I have just received a letter from my daughter, Indira, from England, 
which I find so interesting that I want to share it with others. In this 
letter she gives an account of a talk which a lady visitor from Spain 
gave to her school. This lady— Dr. Komas— is a lecturer in biology at 
the University of Barcelona. Her home was in Majorca which was taken 
by the rebels at an early stage. For six months Dr. Komas had no 
news whatever of her relatives and later the briefest of information. She 
has suffered considerably during the war, but Indira writes that she 
spoke quietly and without any sign of emotion. I quote below from 
Indira’s letter: 

Dr. Komas said little about the war itself, apart from briefly sket- 
ching its background. She spoke of what interested her most: 
children and education. She told us of the groups of people who 
were trying to shield the children of Spain from the horrors of war, 
to give them as calm an education and as healthy a life as possible 
in the circumstances. Big colonies have been founded in Barcelona 
and Valencia for children and here the littlest ones are sent by train 
from Madrid and the surrounding villages in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. In these colonies there are schools; the children are cloth- 
ed and fed. Many of them wear new clothes for the first time in 
their lives. The Barcelona booksellers told Dr. Komas that they 
had never before sold so many children’s books. Food is scarce 
but the grown-ups manage with biscuits and anything else that they 
can get while all the milk and bread available are sent to the colo- 
nies for the children. The main difficulty so far is the transport 
of the children, for the trains are very slow and the journey is made 
much longer by the necessity of having to avoid the fighting fronts. 
One would hardly expect Madrid to rejoice during Christmas or 
the New Year, but the government said that the children should not 
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be disappointed. A 'Children's Week' was organised. Everybody 
gave voluntary help and during that week the children had their 
cinema shows and games. Every child received a toy — many for the 
first time. 'We tried to make them happy', said Dr. Komas, 'and 
their smiling faces gave us renewed courage and strength; they made 
us happy and we were glad that all that was possible was being done 
for their safety and welfare.' But this was only in the day-time. 
At night they woke up at the sound of bombs— the little ones cried 
and the older ones remembered the terrible scenes of war. Dr. 
Komas showed us the Children's Week posters and other pictures. 
Dr. Komas, I found, was very charming . . . 

4. To Victor Gollancz 1 

Allahabad 
March 10, 1937 

My dear Gollancz, 2 

Thank you for your letter of February 8th. I am very glad to learn of 
the success of the Albert Hall rally. It is astonishing how the Left Book 
Club has got on. Unfortunately we are outside the pale and Left Book 
Club books are not supposed to be good food for us. And so, while I 
congratulate you on your success, I envy those who share it with you. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours fraternally, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1893-1967); British publisher and organiser of the Left Book Club in 1936; 
well known for his support of various humanitarian causes. 


5. Fascism and Empire 1 

I gladly associate myself with the demonstration organised by the Spain- 
India Committee at the Kingsway Hall. Spain and the tragedy that is 

1. Allahabad, 27 March 1937. Message to the Spain-India Committee on the 

occasion of a demonstration at the Kingsway Hall, London, on 9 April 1937. 
The Hindu , 10 April 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , 
(Allahabad, 1938), pp. 122-126. 
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being enacted there dominate our thoughts today whether we live near- 
by in the other countries of Europe or in far India. For this tragedy 
and conflict are not of Spain only but of the wide world, and on what 
ultimately happens in Spain depends the future of so much that we 
value. Most people realise now that the Spanish war is no longer a 
Spanish affair, or a civil war between different groups of Spaniards. It is 
a European war on Spanish soil or, more correctly, an invasion of Spain 
by fascist forces and mercenaries from abroad . 2 And so in Spain these 
rival forces fight for mastery, fascism and anti-fascism, and democracy, 
crushed in so many countries of Europe, fights desperately for life. 

The issue as between Italian fascism and German nazism, on the one 
hand, and Spanish democracy on the other, seems to be clear enough 
and I suppose that most people in England, who stand for democracy 
and freedom, sympathise with the Spanish people. But many of these 
very people are perhaps not so clear when they consider the policy of 
the British Government in regard to Spain. And when they go a few 
steps further and think of the relation of British imperialism to India, 
all clarity disappears. 

And yet the real lesson of Spain is that fascism and imperialism are 
blood brothers, marching hand in hand, though they may have their 
faces averted from each other, or may even come into occasional conflict 
with each other. Englishmen see, more or less, the democratic side of 
their government functioning in the domestic sphere, and they conclude 
that elsewhere also their government has this democratic background. 
But the whole foreign policy of Britain during the last four years has 
shown that the forces that move it have nothing to do with democracy; 
they are friendly to the development of the fascist powers, though they 
have half-heartedly and unsuccessfully tried to check this development 
occasionally when it seemed to threaten British imperial interests. That 
is the story of British policy in the Far East, in the shameful betrayal 
of Abyssinia, in the intrigues of central Europe, and in the farce of 
non-intervention in Spain, culminating in the open avowal of fascist 
Italy that it will continue to send its armies to crush the people of 
Spain. 

Many people are bewildered by the seeming inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions of British foreign policy, and yet there is no real inconsist- 
ency. The inconsistency is in the minds of those who imagine that the 
democratic background of British domestic policy governs foreign policy 

2. In the Spanish civil war, the fascist countries supplied men and material in 
large quantities to the rebel forces to enable them to break the resistance of 
the Republican army. 
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also; or sometimes there is inconsistency in the utterances of foreign 
ministers and other politicians who juggle with words to delude the pub- 
lic into reconciling these contrary tendencies and policies. In the field 
of action British foreign policy has pursued consistently and unhesita- 
tingly the path of rapprochement with fascism. All the horror of Spain 
has not diverted it from its set purpose, the recent blood-curdling mas- 
sacres in Addis Ababa have not affected it in the slightest degree . 3 Even 
fear of endangering Britain's international position by the growth of fas- 
cist powers in northern and central Europe and in the Mediterranean 
has not resulted in a marked variation of that policy. 

Why is this so? Because essentially imperialism and fascism are close 
of kin and one merges into the other. Sometimes imperialism has two 
faces— a domestic one talking the language of democracy, and a colonial 
one verging into fascism. Of the two, the dominant one is the latter 
and it ultimately governs larger policies. So we see that whatever gov- 
ernment functions in Britain, whether it is a Conservative government 
or a Labour government or a 'National' government, in India this gov- 
ernment wears a fascist uniform. The drift towards fascism continues 
in India and the new constitution, with all its democratic facade in the 
provinces, is essentially fascist in conception and probably in action, 
especially in the federal structure. The only really democratic part of 
it is the larger electorate in the provinces and this electorate has declar- 
ed overwhelmingly in favour of scrapping the new Act. But the Act 
and the constitution continue, and the tremendous majorities elected 
under this very constitution are powerless and cannot have their way. 

Empire and democracy are two incompatibles; one must swallow the 
other. And in the political and social conditions of the modern world, 
empire must either liquidate itself or drift to fascism, and, in so drifting, 
carry its domestic structure with it. 

So the question of. British imperialism in India is intimately related 
to British domestic policy and governs the latter. It seems inconceiv- 
able that there will be any major social change in Britain so long as the 
empire flourishes, nor is there likely to be any marked change in foreign 
policy. It seems more probable that great changes will take place in 
India, ending in the liquidation of the empire, and these will result in 
major changes in Britain. Or the two may come more or less simulta- 
neously. 


3. Hundreds of Ethiopians, including women and children, were massacred by 
the Italians following the attempt at assassination of an Italian military com- 
mander. 
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The background of the Spanish struggle therefore is one of world 
conflict between democracy and the forces of freedom everywhere and 
fascism and imperialism. That is the lesson Spain teaches in her agony 
and through her blood and suffering. We who stand for Spain must 
learn that lesson in all its implications and stand equally for the ending 
of fascism and empire and all that they signify. We must pull out the 
root of the trouble. 

But while we argue and debate, blood flows in Spain and heroic men 
and women and even children fight our battles and give their lives for 
human liberty. Governments deny them the aid that was their due, but 
the peoples of the world have heard their cry for succour and have res- 
ponded to it, for was not that cry the cry of the exploited everywhere? 

We are ourselves helpless in India and hunger and stark poverty meet 
us everywhere; we fight for our freedom and to rid ourselves of the em- 
pire that exploits and crushes us. Famine and flood and natural cala- 
mity have pursued us and added to the burdens of empire. But out of 
our hunger and poverty we will send what help we can to our comrades 
in Spain, and though this may not be much, it will carry with it the 
earnest and anxious good wishes of the people of India. For those who 
suffer themselves feel most for their brothers in misfortune elsewhere. 


6. Appeal for Aid to Spain 1 


We appeal to the people of India, who themselves struggle against im- 
perialism and reaction, to help now and immediately, before it is too 
late, our Spanish comrades in their struggle for freedom, life and 
culture. 

We can be no parties to this policy and we must understand the true 
nature of the conflict, its significance and implications. We must give 
our whole-hearted support to the Spanish people, not only the support 
of our words and good wishes, but more tangible support which the 
people of Spain, perishing under fire and gas and by hunger, so urgent- 
ly need. Unhappily situated as we are, we cannot do much, for we our- 
selves suffer under the yoke of imperialism and struggle for freedom. 
But food and medical supplies and monev for them we can send. 

1. Allahabad. 30 March 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 5 April 1937. Jawaharlal 
was one of the signatories to this appeal. 
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With the object of organising our support, and co-ordinating news 
and propaganda about Spain, on a nation-wide basis, we propose the 
establishment of a committee for aiding the Spanish people and we 
appeal to the people of India to help now and immediately. 


7. India and China 1 


I am ashamed that physical illness should incapacitate me from keep- 
ing my promise and being present at Santiniketan tomorrow for the 
inauguration ceremony of the Chinese Hall. It has not been so usually 
with me, and so I gave my word gladly and with full confidence that I 
would join in this great ceremony, great in the memories of the long 
past that it invokes, great also in the promise of future comradeship and 
the forging of new links to bring China and India nearer to each other. 
What a long past that has been of friendly contacts and mutual influ- 
ences, untroubled by political conflict and aggression! We have traded 
in ideas, in art, in culture, and grown richer in our own inheritance by 
the other's offering. Political subjection came to both of us in varying 
forms, and stagnation and decay, and at the same time new forces and 
ideas from the West to wake us out of our torpor. We have been strug- 
gling to find a new equilibrium, to rid ourselves of the forces that 
throttle us, to give expression to the new life that already pulsates 
through our veins. The whole world seeks that new equilibrium, but 
the forces of darkness are strong and in the name of fascism and impe- 
rialism and their allies seek to crush the spirit of man and all the art 
and culture that flow from it. But that spirit of man is not easily 
crushed; it has survived many a barbarous onslaught; it will triumph 
afresh. 

China and India, sister nations from the dawn of history, with their 
long tradition of culture and peaceful development of ideas, have to play 
a leading part in this world drama, in which they themselves are so 
deeply involved. And it is right that they should draw nearer to each 
other, seek to understand each other afresh and draw strength from 
their past and present. All understanding to be real must be based on 
the cultural and ideological background of a country. I welcome, 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 13 April 1937. The Hindu , 15 April 1937. 

Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), pp. 165-166. 
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therefore, the inauguration of the Chinese Hall, situated most appro- 
priately at Santiniketan, and I trust that it will be a real meeting 
ground of the best in China and India. I must offer my grateful thanks 
to the Chinese scholars and friends who have made the building of this 
hall with its library possible. I earnestly hope that this hall will lead 
to ever-widening contacts between the two countries, and that Chinese 
scholars will come to India and Indian scholars will visit China, and 
thus set up an ever-flowing stream of mutual understanding which will 
help us both in the solution of the problems that face us. 


8. The Need for Active Support to Spain 1 


For more than seven months, civil war has raged in Spain with almost 
unparalleled brutality. We, in India, have viewed this struggle with 
concern, our sympathies have gone out to the Spanish people in the 
hour of their trial, we have sent messages of goodwill to them. But, 
on the whole, our interest has lacked warmth and direction. The con- 
flict calls for our closer attention, and some action on our part; for 
it vitally concerns the interests of the Indian people. The forces in 
bloody conflict in Spain are essentially the same as are in conflict in 
India, and they threaten a catastrophe to the world and to India. The 
people of Spain are today defending their newly-won democratic free- 
dom against a host of reactionaries and militarists, who are openly sup- 
ported by the fascist governments of Germany, Italy and Portugal. 
British imperialism has indirectly aided the reactionary rebels in Spain 
by its policy of non-intervention. 

The Spanish people, poor, almost unarmed and untrained, have with 
indomitable will and courage faced these militarist rebels, marching with 
mercenaries and foreign legionaries and supplied with the latest and most 
horrible engines of warfare. In the course of their heroic struggle, they 
have built up their great bulwark, the people's front, and have organised 
the people's militia. Madrid, after three months of siege and continu- 
ous attack, broken up and ruined by bombardment and aerial attack, 
still stands unconquered, the city victorious, whose gates are defended 
by the unshaken and fierce determination of the people. 

Millions of people throughout the world, lovers of freedom and the 
exploited of all races, have responded to the call of the Spanish people. 

1. Calcutta, 20 April 1937. The Hindu , 22 April 1937. Jawaharlal was one of 
the signatories to this appeal. 
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The diplomacy of British imperialism, subtle and Machiavellian, has, 
through its so-called policy of non-intervention, lent support to the fas- 
cist countries in their adventures in Spain. So it has sought to protect 
its large financial interests in Spain and its wider imperialist interests else- 
where. This policy threatens to draw the Indian people on to the side 
of imperialism and reaction. 


9. To J. Mascaro 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Mr. Mascaro, 2 

Thank you for your letter. Indeed I remember meeting you in Ceylon 
very well. As for Spain there is no question of your thanking me or 
my thanking you. The fight in Spain is a fight in which all who are 
interested in democracy and freedom must give their support and 
sympathy. 

Should you come to India I shall be happy to meet you. Do send 
me your translations of the upanishads when they are published. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. A student at Cambridge of Indian religions. He later translated some of the 
Indian classical literature into English. In his letter of 31 March 1937, Mascaro 
recalled his meeting with Jawaharlal in Ceylon in 1931. 


10. Further Appeal for Help to Spain 1 


Crisis is a much hackneyed word in this world of today for everywhere 
there is crisis, continuing, persistent, threatening crisis and feverish pre- 
paration for the catastrophe that all fear and yet cannot avert. In India 
we are in the ‘middle of a crisis and the wheels of the gods move slow- 
ly but inevitably to future conflicts between our urge to freedom and 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 24 April 1937. The Hindustan Times, 26 

April 1937. 
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the imperialism which binds us. We cannot shirk them and we will 
meet them in the days to come with courage and with the strength that 
our people have shown so often before. Yet, engrossed as we are in our 
own struggle, we may not forget the tragedy of Spain where freedom 
and democracy fight for breath and life. All the world watches anxious- 
ly the issue of this struggle for on it depends so much that we care for. 
This issue will have its far-reaching consequences everywhere, and not 
least on our own struggle for freedom in India. By helping the people 
of Spain we help ourselves and our freedom movement. We have just 
learnt with pride that a hundred countrymen of ours are fighting in the 
ranks of the International Brigade for the people and Government of 
Spain. I have recently had news that an old colleague of ours, Dr. M. 
Atal, has gone to Spain to give his medical services to the wounded and 
to the starving. In Bilbao women and children starve and the might 
of the British Empire bows down before the insurgents. 2 Or is it that 
the British Government sympathises with and indirectly supports these 
insurgents? 

I venture to appeal again to the people of India to give all the help 
they can to support this struggle for freedom in Spain. Our A.I.C.C. 
office in Allahabad will gladly receive contributions and pass them on 
immediately to the proper quarters. 

2. Delay in despatch of food supplies to the besieged city of Bilbao by the British 
caused considerable difficulties to the people, and the city ultimately fell to the 
rebels in June 1937. 


11. To Govind Madgavkar 1 


Allahabad 
August 26, 1937 

My dear Sir Govind, 

Gandhiji showed me your letter to him in Wardha. 2 The question of 
sending an envoy on behalf of the Congress to foreign countries has not 
been considered by us. The matter is full of difficulties as in foreign 
countries, especially in Europe, the division between rival groups is very 
marked. Not only are countries aligning against each other but inside 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2J/1937, p. 353, N.M.M.L. 

2. Govind Madgavkar, in his letter of 12 August 1937 to Mahatma Gandhi, 
offered to serve the country abroad. 
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the country there is the same alignment. A visitor from India cannot 
remain wholly neutral and if he remains so he carries little weight with 
both groups. Thus it becomes necessary to develop a definite foreign 
policy. To some extent such a development has gradually taken place. 
But it is still vague. Invitations sometimes come to us from organisa- 
tions and international conferences. But the very nature of such invita- 
tions to some extent commits us to a certain policy. Last year we were 
represented at an International Peace Congress held in Paris. 3 This was 
an anti-fascist organisation and we had no hesitation in joining it be- 
cause we agreed with the general background. 

Personally I do not think that it is desirable for us to adopt a neu- 
tral attitude in regard to world problems. For instance, in regard to 
China and Japan, I think we should definitely express our fullest sym- 
pathy for China, although of course we cannot do much for her. In 
the same way in Europe I feel that we should align ourselves with the 
anti-fascist forces. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 576-577. 


12. To A. E. Shohet 1 


Allahabad 
August 26, 1937 

Dear Mr. Shohet, 2 

Thank you for your letter and the copy of the Jewish Advocate which 
you sent me. I should like to write on the Palestine problem, but I am 
too full of other work at present. Perhaps a little later I might write 
to the press on this subject. 

It has always seemed to me that this problem should be settled by 
mutual consultation between Arab and Jewish leaders. Unfortunately in 
the past the Jewish leaders have relied too much on British support as 
against the Arabs and have thus, in the eyes of the Arabs, become sup- 
porters of British imperialism in Palestine. It seems to me clear that 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, p. 363, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editor, Jewish Advocate, published from Bombay. 
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the proposed partition is utterly bad and is bound to create more trou- 
ble in the future. 3 It is certainly not a solution of the problem. A 
real solution must be based on the following factors: (1) independence 
of Palestine, (2) recognition of the fact that Palestine is an Arab coun- 
try and therefore Arabs must have a predominant voice in it, and (3) 
recognition of the fact that the Jews in Palestine are an integral factor 
and their rights should be protected. 

I feel sure that there is no inherent conflict between the Arabs and 
the Jews and that if the matter is approached in a spirit of cooperation, 
a mutually satisfactory solution can be found. That solution cannot be 
based on the interests of British imperialism. These third party inter- 
ests will always tend to widen the gap between the Arabs and the Jews 
and, in the name of protecting one against the other, in reality to pro- 
tect British imperialism at the cost of the other two. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. The Peel Commission in its report published in July 1937 recommended the 
partition of Palestine into three areas: a Jewish state, an Arab state and a 
mandated territory consisting of Jerusalem and a corridor to the sea at Jaffa. 


13. Zanzibar and the Boycott of Cloves 1 * 


For some years past the problem of Indians settled in Zanzibar has been 
before the country. The British Government of the colony, supported 
by the Colonial Office in London, has been devising laws and regula- 
tions which crush Indian trade and will ruin the Indian community in 
Zanzibar. Our countrymen there refused to submit tamely to this process 
of squeezing out, and they protested with all their might. They looked 
to India for sympathy and help in their trials, and they did not look in 
vain. The people of India responded to that call and at innumerable 
meetings expressed their solidarity with their countrymen in Zanzibar. 
The Congress gave emphatic expression to this feeling and passed num- 
erous resolutions in support of the cause of Indians in Zanzibar. Even 
the Government of India appeared to sympathise and considered the 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 28 August 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 

1 September 1937. Reprinted in Eighteen Months in India , (Allahabad, 1938), 

pp. 276-282. 
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proposed legislation as a menace to Indian interests and a breach of pre- 
vious agreements. But the wheels of the Imperial Government and the 
Colonial Office moved on, regardless of Indian interests, and the legisla- 
tion was passed with minor variations. 2 

Ruin faces the 15,000 Indians in Zanzibar and they have resolved not 
to submit to this usurpation of their rights. A month ago they started 
their campaign of passive resistance against these measures and they are 
carrying on their peaceful and gallant struggle. They have voluntarily 
gone out of the port trade in cloves in which they have been tradition- 
ally engaged. The Working Committee of the Congress, at its last 
meeting, called upon the people of India to help their countrymen in 
every way and demanded an embargo on the entry of cloves into India. 
Further they asked the people to boycott cloves so long as this problem 
was not settled to the satisfaction of Indian interests. This was the least 
that our people could do to help our countrymen abroad in their hour 
of trial. 

The Government of India meanwhile has veered round from its old 
position and has become an apologist of the new legislation in Zanzibar 
which creates a clove monopoly. Probably it had to do so because of 
pressure from the imperial government, of which it is a subordinate 
branch. But it is surprising to find that certain elected members of the 
Central Assembly should have also forsaken the Zanzibar Indians and 
helped the government in opposing the demand for an embargo. The 
arguments advanced by them showed an astonishing and pro-imperialist 
bent of mind. 3 Those who oppose India's struggle for freedom, there- 
by supporting British imperialism in India, usually support this impe- 
rialism abroad also, even at the cost of Indian interests. 

It is utterly wrong to say that our struggle in Zanzibar is to protect 
Indian vested interests as against the interests of the people of the coun- 
try. The Congress holds by the principle that in every country the 
interests of the people of that country must be dominant and must have 

2. As the clove growers association's monopoly of the trade was being resented by 
Indian traders, the Government of India protested to the British Government 
against the proposed legislation guaranteeing the association's monopoly. As a 
result, some concessions were obtained, but these being inadequate, the Zanzibar 
Indians appealed to the Congress for help. The Congress, supporting their 
demands, called upon Indian traders to boycott clove imports from Zanzibar. 

3. For instance, Jinnah, expressing his doubt whether the government deserved to 
be censured, said in the Central Assembly on 23 August 1^37 that so far as 
he had followed it, the scheme “i$ at any rate intended to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Indians fairly without in any way prejudicing the objective, namely, 
that the relief must be given to the growers as far as possible...." 
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first consideration. We apply that principle to India and therefore we 
cannot tolerate any foreign interests imposing their will on us. We 
apply that principle to other countries also and we would willingly put 
an end to Indian interests there if they conflict with those of the peo- 
ple of the country. But we are not prepared to submit to, and we shall 
fight, any attempt to injure Indian interests for the advancement of 
British imperialism. In Zanzibar it is this imperialism that is function- 
ing and it is in its interests that the changes have been made. An anti- 
Indian clove monopoly has been established to enrich the British mono- 
polist at the expense of the Indian small trader. The Zanzibar distillery, 
which is an imperialist British concern, is in a position to buy from the 
monopolist association clove stems at half the rate that would otherwise 
have been obtainable in a free foreign market. 

Secondly, it is notorious that Britain's colonial administration, as that 
of India, is exceedingly expensive, extravagant and top-heavy. To keep 
this running and to find money for it, the people are heavily taxed. The 
burden falls especially on the poor. In many African colonies the in- 
iquitous 'hut-tax' or a 'poll-tax' is imposed on the poorest to enable the 
administration to pay heavy salaries and allowances to its officials who 
are usually Britishers. Sir George Maxwell, 4 5 a distinguished public 
servant of Malaya, has recently pointed out the scandal of these expen- 
sive and over staffed administrations run at the cost of improverishing 
the already poor and of stinting the barest expenditure on public works, 
public health, education and other essential public services. He gives 
many startling figures from Malaya and Africa. One colony with a total 
population of 3,001 (men, women and children) maintains a heavily 
paid Governor and Commander-in-Chief and numerous officials. But 
we need not cross the seas for such instances; we have remarkable exam- 
ples in our own country. 

Zanzibar has put up with such an expensive over-staffed British admi- 
nistration. Like Topsy, it "growed", fattening on the prosperity of the 
clove trade, which had been built up by Indian industry. Every boom 
period was taken advantage of to add to the number or emoluments of 
the army administrators. Then came the slump and it was not so easy 
for the unhappy country to shoulder this heavy burden. Instead of 
reducing the number of big officials and the amounts paid to them in 

4. In many African colonies, the poll and hut taxes were imposed on the Africans 
both to force them to go out to work for their ‘white* employers and to raise 
revenue. 

5. (1871-1959); a British civil servant who served in Malaya for several years 
and retired as chief secretary in 1926; was later vice-chairman of the slavery 
committee of the League of Nations. 
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salaries and allowances and thus making the administration fit in to 
some extent with the necessities and realities, fresh sources of revenue — 
not for public works or education— but to keep the administration run- 
ning in the old way were anxiously sought after. Further taxation was 
out of the question. And so this device of collaring the profits of the 
clove trade and running the administration with their help. These pro- 
fits, which would have been spread out over a large number of traders, 
were diverted, by the creation of a monopoly, to the administrative 
machine as well as to British imperialist concerns. Recently, a new 
burden has been undertaken by the Zanzibar Government for the honour 
and glory of British imperialism. The recurring cost of a naval coastal 
defence unit, or part of the cost, will fall on Zanzibar. 

Thirdly, the political rule of the British over the colonies is perpe- 
tuated by this strategy of creating conflict on other issues and of divert- 
ing the attention of the Arab and African inhabitants from the funda- 
mental anti-imperialist issue. Anti-Indian feelings are sought to be rais- 
ed and the real imperialist exploiter hides behind this screen and carries 
on merrily with his work of exploitation. 

This clove monopoly, it is obvious, has little to do with the interests 
of the African and Arab growers of clove. The monopoly is bound to 
hurt them in the long run. A monopoly by an independent national 
state might have some virtue in it; monopoly by a socialist state would 
inevitably benefit the growers as they would be the owners and benefi- 
ciaries of the monopoly. But a monopoly by an imperialist govern- 
ment in a subject colonial country can only benefit that government 
and the imperialism it represents. 

The issue is thus quite clear for all who wish to understand it. The 
Zanzibar Indians are the victims of British imperialist policy, and their 
cause is the cause of all of us in India. For us it is a national question 
of grave import and no communal considerations affect it. Yet it is 
interesting to remember that the Indian merchants in Zanzibar, who are 
suffering from this new legislation and are fighting against it, are Mus- 
lims. Some of the Muslim members of the Central Assembly, who 
have constituted themselves as the guardians of Muslim interests and 
who voted recently with the government and against the interests of 
Zanzibar Indian Muslims, might well ponder over this fact. 

The problem has a larger significance for it affects all Indians over- 
seas as well as the national status of India. India cannot tolerate the 
humiliation and injury of her children abroad, and when they call us for 
succour, can we remain silent? Wherever they live or carry on business 
they are subjected to ignominy and discrimination, and constant conflicts 
arise. Today we cannot give them adequate and direct aid, but the 
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time will come when the long arm of India will reach them and will be 
strong enough to protect them. But even today we are not so weak 
as to watch helplessly the ruin of our countrymen. 

The result of this brave resistance of Zanzibar Indians will have far- 
reaching consequences. If they win, they will increase the status of 
Indians abroad and all our countrymen overseas will be stronger to face 
the difficulties that encompass them. If they lose, it is not they only 
that lose, but India loses, and all her children abroad, wherever they 
might be, will sink in their helplessness. Zanzibar Indians occupy a 
strategic position among overseas Indians in the British colonies. They 
are a strong community which has played and is playing a decisive role 
in the economic life of the country. It is not easy to ignore them or 
suppress them, and if we help them they can win. 

What can we do to help them? We had asked for an official 
embargo on cloves but the British Government, unhappily supported by 
some of our own countrymen, has refused to have this. Let us then 
have an unofficial embargo and boycott cloves and stop their import 
into India. This is a big enough weapon to paralyse the clove business 
of Zanzibar, for India is the biggest purchaser and consumer of cloves. 
Already, this has had a marked effect in Zanzibar where the price of 
cloves has fallen greatly and the government there is gravely embarrassed. 
We must organise efficiently this unofficial embargo and show to our 
alien government that the people of India can act effectively despite its 
opposition. 

The Working Committee of the Congress has given the lead and I 
appeal to my countrymen to follow it. I appeal to the merchants not 
to import or deal in cloves. I appeal to all consumers to give up the 
use of cloves till this struggle ends satisfactorily for us. It is a small 
sacrifice but the cause for which we work is a big one. And let us 
remember that meanwhile our countrymen in Zanzibar are bravely car- 
rying on their campaign of passive resistance. 


14. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I had just written two long letters to you this evening when your cable- 
gram arrived asking for airmail instructions for the Geneva meeting of 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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the thirteenth September in regard to China, Abyssinia, and the Indian 
national peace organisation. 

About Abyssinia I do not know what the present position is. In any 
event we should adhere to our old policy of refusing to recognise the 
Italian conquest. No peace policy can be based on the acceptance of 
aggression simply because it has succeeded. 

The Indian national peace organisation refuses to materialise. I see 
no prospect of it in the near future. The various organisations to which 
you once referred in a letter do not function at all and it is futile to 
expect anything from them. The Congress functions but it is overbur- 
dened with work. For the Congress to start a peace platform with 
others simply means that the whole burden falls on the Congress, and 
yet others interfere and make work difficult. It is fairly easy to coope- 
rate in a demonstration, but it is far more difficult to do so organisa- 
tionally. The Congress is so vastly more important than the others. 

I am glad you have reminded me about China. Our attitude is one 
of complete opposition to Japanese aggression and of sympathy for 
China. Recently Indian troops were sent, or are being sent, to Shan- 
ghai. It was stated that this was to protect Indian interests there— an 
absurd and patently false pretext— unless by Indian is meant British. 
Unfortunately Bhulabhai Desai and Satyamurti issued a very foolish 
statement in regard to this. Soon after I issued a statement 2 about it, 
a copy of which I enclose. I think you should record your strong pro- 
test on behalf of the Congress at this exploitation of Indian manpower 
and resources in the interests of British imperialism. The real danger 
is that this might be repeated on a larger scale later, and might even 
result in India being dragged into some war. We must lay the greatest 
stress on this aspect of the question and make it perfectly clear that we 
shall resist it. In the interests of world peace, this kind of thing must 
not be allowed to occur. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


2. See pp. 611-612. 
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15. To Hooselnbhoy A. Laljee 1 


Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 

Dear Mr. Hooseinbhoy, 2 

Thank you for sending me the resolutions passed at a meeting in 
Bombay on the subject of Palestine. 3 I entirely agree that the British 
Government's proposals to divide up Palestine are objectionable and 
cannot solve the problem. I look upon this question from the political 
point of view and not from the religious. For me the Palestine move- 
ment is essentially an Arab movement of national freedom and I sym- 
pathise with it completely. You know also that the National Congress 
has repeatedly expressed its solidarity with the Arabs in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, p. 255, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1890-1971); a prominent nationalist Muslim and founder-member, Swaraj Party; 
member, Bombay Legislative Council, 1924-34, and Central Assembly, 1934-45; 
president, All India Shia Conference, 1937 and 1964-65. 

3. The Muslims of Bombay, at a meeting on 10 August 1937, passed resolutions 
condemning the British proposal for the partition of Palestine and expressing 
solidarity with the Muslim Arabs of Palestine. 


16. The Congress and World Problems 1 


Allahabad 
September 4, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

We have to face many intricate and difficult domestic problems, but 
because of these we may not ignore world problems which affect us 
directly and indirectly. The status and position that our national orga- 
nisation has obtained in this country as well as abroad necessitate that 
we should take this larger view and fashion our own policy accordingly. 
The wishes and opinions of the Indian people already count for some- 
thing in world affairs and the day is soon coming, we hope, when they 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. Rajendra Prasad Papers, National Archives of India. 
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will count for a great deal more. It is also a well recognised fact that 
international affairs are closely knit together and even a national pro- 
blem, in order to be fully understood, has to be considered in its rela- 
tion to world problems. The danger of international war and crisis 
is ever before us, and therefore it is necessary that we should educate 
public opinion in regard to affairs abroad and direct it to right channels. 

I am therefore drawing your attention to some of these urgent pro- 
blems, so that you might take necessary steps by asking Congress com- 
mittees to organise meetings and demonstrations in regard to them. 

Zanzibar and boycott of cloves— We have already addressed you on 
this subject. The future of all Indians living or trading abroad depends 
on the success of the passive resistance movement that is being carried on 
by Indian merchants in Zanzibar. The Working Committee has called 
for a boycott of cloves and this boycott must be pushed by all Con- 
gressmen. 

Palestine— The struggle for freedom in Palestine has been going on 
for many years and it has taken many shapes. British imperialism is now 
attempting to cut up this little country into three parts so as to per- 
petuate its dominance there and safeguard its air route to India. The 
Congress has given its full support to this struggle for independence and 
we must condemn this fresh attempt at weakening the national move- 
ment in Palestine by splitting it up. It is our belief that the right way 
to solve the problem is on the basis of an undivided and independent 
Palestine. The approach to this is for the Arab leaders and the Jewish 
leaders to confer together without any interference from British imperia- 
list authorities. 

Abyssinia— The tragedy of Abyssinia is too recent to be forgotten. For 
that tragedy the partial responsibility must rest with the British Govern- 
ment which adopted throughout a weak and vacillating policy and in- 
directly encouraged Italian aggression. Lately the British Government 
has been endeavouring to get Abyssinia out of the League of Nations. 
We are not enamoured of the League and we do not expect anything 
from a body which ha$ shown itself to be weak and powerless and in- 
capable of doing anything effective. But the driving out of Abyssinia 
from the League will be a betrayal of a brave people in the hour of 
their defeat and humiliation; it will be a recognition of the right of an 
aggressor nation to dictate its will to the League which it had flouted 
and insulted. So far as India is concerned, we must oppose this and 
stand by the unhappy people of Ethiopia. 

On the last occasion when Britain sought to get Abyssinia out of the 
League, this was opposed by Mr. Jordan, the representative of New 
Zealand. All progressive forces were mobilised to support New Zealand 
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and they succeeded, for the time being, in preventing this from happen- 
ing. But Britain is likely to make the attempt again and it is quite 
possible that the so-called Indian representative , 2 nominated by the Go- 
vernment of India, may be ordered to support Britain. We must make 
it clear that the people of India are entirely opposed to this suppression 
of the Abyssinian people or to any recognition of the aggressor nation. 

Indian troops sent to China— The sending of Indian troops to Shanghai 
without any previous consultation or consent of the Indian people, or 
their representatives, is not only an affront to India but is a matter of 
the most vital concern to us. The first question is: is Indian manhood 
and are Indian resources to be exploited for the protection of British 
imperialist interests? But the implications of this are vaster and more 
dangerous, and the second and more vital question arises: is India to be 
pushed into a war for the sake of British imperial interests? That is a 
question on which the Congress has spoken with emphasis and clarity on 
many occasions. Our position is clear as the day. We will not permit 
this exploitation of our people and we will be no parties to an imperialist 
war. Therefore it is clear that we must protest against this despatch 
of Indian troops to Shanghai. 

China and Japan— In the war that is going on in the Far East our 
sympathies must inevitably be with the people of China and against the 
aggression of Japan. We must give full expression to this sympathy. At 
the same time we must make it perfectly clear that if the situation deve- 
lops towards world war, we will be no parties to it. 

It is desirable that we should draw the attention of the public again 
to the Congress resolutions on war danger. Public opinion must keep 
wide-awake and vigilant on this issue so that it may be prepared in some 
measure to face the dangers and crises that might suddenly descend 
upon us. Wars come today undeclared and unheralded and if we for- 
get this fact we do so at our peril. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. The Aga Khan was elected president of the League of Nations in 19 37. 
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17. To Mufti Amin Husseini 1 


Thanks for your cable . 2 The Indian National Congress sends you 
greetings and assurance of full solidarity in the struggle for Palestine in- 
dependence. We trust that undivided Palestine will secure complete 
freedom from British imperialist control, enabling all communities 
there to cooperate together for their common good and for the progress 
of the country. To this end, we hope that the Arab leaders and Jewish 
leaders will Confer to solve their problems without interference from 
British imperialism. 

1. Cable sent from Allahabad, 4 September 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
5 September 1937. 

Mufti Amin Husseini (1893-1974); Mufti of Jerusalem for forty years, organised 
Palestinian Arab opposition to the British mandate in Palestine and against 
Zionism. 

2. It read: 'The Palestine Arabs read with admiration your pronouncement regard- 
ing Palestine . . . and request your continued support/' 


18. Formation of Clove Boycott Committees 1 


It is time to take effective steps to bring about the boycott of cloves in 
India to help our countrymen in Zanzibar. For this purpose, I have 
appointed today a committee in consultation with the leading merchants 
of Bombay and other colleagues. This committee is a strong committee, 
strong from the Congress point of view and strong in its inclusion of 
leading merchants dealing in the trade of cloves. The strength of this 
committee is a measure of the earnestness with which we are going to 
deal with this problem. This committee is meant for all India, but to 
make it effective and workable it consists of Bombay men only so far. I 
hope it will co-opt leading merchants of Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere. 
I hope also the clove boycott committees consisting of businessmen and 
others will be formed in Calcutta and Madras by provincial Congress 
committees in cooperation with the local merchants and in consultation 
with the central committee. We must carry on this boycott throughout 
and there are going to be no half-hearted measures in this respect. 

1. Statement to the press, Bombay, 12 September 1937. The Hindustan Times , 

13 September 1937. 
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I congratulate the merchants on their patriotic attitude and decision. 

I send greetings to our countrymen in Zanzibar and assure them again 
of our fullest support. Indians in Zanzibar have called for help, we have 
heard that call and they will hear our answer which will be an answer 
of action. 


19. Observance of China Day, 1937 1 


The war in China goes on undeclared in the approved modern way, but 
nevertheless is ruthless and accompanied by the slaughter of thousands 
of human beings. Japanese aggression continues and the League of 
Nations, originally founded to protect the rights of the peoples and to 
prevent aggression, has become so helpless and impotent that it dare 
not even discuss the urgent problems of the day, much less take a deci- 
sion on them. 

Meanwhile, fascism grows and tears up every international treaty and 
obligation. Britain, one of the principal League powers, does not even 
protest and gives its indirect support to fascism. India, though not in 
a position to take any effective action, cannot remain a silent spectator 
of this tragedy, which might affect it considerably. We must organise 
our protest and keep a vigilant eye on what is happening. 

I suggest that Sunday, September 26, should be observed as a special 
day for this purpose, when we should condemn the Japanese aggression 
on China and send our full sympathy to the Chinese people. 

We must also record our organised protest on the sending of Indian 
troops to China without the assent of the Indian people and, in doing 
so, we should keep the larger danger of the international war before us. 
The 'war danger' resolution of the Faizpur Congress should therefore be 
repeated and explained. 

I trust that Congress committees will organise meetings all over the 
country for this day and pass these resolutions. 


1. Statement to the press, Broach, 14 September 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
15 September 1937. 
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20. Boycott of Japanese Goods 1 

Horror upon horror piles up in China and Japanese imperialism tries to 
crush the spirit of the Chinese people by the massacre of non-com- 
batant men and women and even children. 

Flourishing cities are destroyed from the air and terror reigns in that 
great land. We see something of what modern war is and we realise 
again the ruthlessness and inhumanity of imperialism. 

All over India mass demonstrations and great meetings have condemn- 
ed this, and we have sent our deep sympathy to our brothers and sisters 
in China. They are fighting most gallantly for their freedom and what- 
ever suffering they may have to endure they will win through in the 
end. How can we help them? Boycott of Japanese goods has been 
suggested, not only in India but also in other parts of the world. 

This suggestion is natural and justifiable and we give it full considera- 
tion. Organisation of such a boycott in India is not easy as Japanese 
goods are already controlled by a quota system and although a large 
variety of them come in, quantities are limited. 

But it is clear that we must create the psychological atmosphere for 
such a boycott and each one of us, who feels hurt at the suffering and the 
sorrow of China under Japanese aggression, must avoid purchasing 
Japanese goods. But this must not be done in favour of other foreign 
goods. Mere sympathy is not enough. Let us do this much more at least 
to help the people of China in the hour of their trial and distress. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 30 September 1937. The Bombay Chronicle , 
1 October 1937. 


21. To V.K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


My dear Krishna, 

I seem to have a sheaf of letters from you which I have so far not 
acknowledged. One is dated the 8th September, another the 17th and 
two are dated the 18th September. Also the picture of the ambulance. 
I note what you say about your interview with Jordan. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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I have read your private report about the meeting of the Council of 
the International Peace Campaign at Geneva. 

About China, there can be no difference of opinion in India. But, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, a boycott of Japanese goods here is a 
complicated affair. As you will notice I have suggested something of 
the kind. Probably we shall pass a resolution to that effect in the com- 
ing A.I.C.C. meeting . 2 But I do not quite see what we can do except 
general propaganda. I have not yet seen the resolutions passed by the 
International Peace Campaign. India's attitude, more particularly the 
Congress attitude, is being appreciated by the Chinese abroad and I have 
received cables to that effect. 

I am interested to learn about the proposed agrarian conference in 

February next . 3 I should like you to take part in this conference on 

our behalf. 

We are prepared to send our affiliation fee to Dolivet at any time. 

I have not written to you about the Palestine issue. As you know this 
matter is agitating India quite a lot and all Indian sympathy is with 
the Arabs. So far as the Muslims are concerned there is an attempt to 

make it a religious issue. I wonder if you can lay stress on this in the 

1. P.C. or elsewhere. Our position is that Palestine must be essentially 

an Arab country and independent. Further that the Arabs and Jews 
should meet together and compose their differences on the basis of 
Palestine independence. The legitimate rights of Jews should be safe- 
guarded by mutual agreement and not by the imperialist power. I think 
that both the Jews and the Arabs are beginning to realise that there is 
no solution to the problem except one of mutual agreement between 

them. But there is still too much of a reliance placed by the Jews on 

British power enforcing its will against the Arabs. I read the full text 
of Weizmann’s 4 address at Zurich. It was a very feeling one but there 
was little of approach to the Arabs. To some extent we have been in 
touch with both the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. In England ap- 
parently the Arabs’ cause is hardly represented and all sympathy is with 

2. At a meeting in Calcutta in October 1937, the A.I.C.C. passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the Indian people to boycott Japanese goods as a mark of sympathy 
with the people of China. 

3. The International Peace Campaign had decided to call an agrarian conference 

in Geneva in February 1938 to discuss problems affecting peasants and agricul- 
tural workers. This was to counter the effect of the conference to be con- 

vened in February 1938 by the International Labour Organisation to be attend- 
ed mainly by representatives of landowners and governments. 

4. Chaim Weizmann, president of the Zionist organisation and later President of 
Israel, stated the Jewish case at the twentieth Zionist Congress at Zurich in 
August 1937. 
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the Jews. While I sympathise with the Jews I do not see why this 
should blind us to the fact that we are dealing with an essentially Arab 
country and Arab interests should dominate. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


22. To V»K. Krishna Motion* 


Allahabad 
October 7, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

I have your three letters, two dated the 25th September and one 29th. 
I have nothing to add to what I have written to you about the boycott 
of Japanese goods. The vague indication that I made to this effect has 
had a good response and I have even had messages of thanks from China. 
But I am not yet clear how to organise this and at the same time not 
to push forward the sale of British goods in India. 

I have already sent you a message for the civil liberties conference. 1 2 
I enclose another copy of this. 

I had not read Masani s pamphlet but your exceeding annoyance at it 
made me look into it. Parts of it seem rather exaggerated but the feel- 
ing behind that speech of Masani is pretty common in India. 3 

I am leaving Allahabad for a considerable time, going to the Punjab 
and the Frontier. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 261-264. 

3. In a speech delivered on 2 September 1937 in Bombay and later printed as a 
pamphlet entitled A Foreign Policy for India, Masani argued that until India 
became independent she could not materially influence developments in the inter- 
national sphere. lie pleaded for India’s resistance to war, national self-reliance 
and withdrawal from the League of Nations. He also said that capitalism and 
not fascism was the cause of war, and that the struggle was not between fascism 
and democracy but between capitalism and socialism. 
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23. On the World Situation 1 


The peace of the world is menaced and preparations for war are going 
on in Europe and other countries at a feverish pace. 

Factories manufacturing war materials have been working day and 
night for the last two years and men engaged in the production of war 
materials enjoyed not even Christmas. 

Although such is the pace at which production of war materials is 
going on, no country in the world wants war. Nations tremble at the 
devastating nature of the next war. But war is inevitable. It will come. 
In fact, it is already on us. 

Japan is waging an undeclared war on the Chinese, and the civilian 
population, including women and children, is being bombed. War has 
been going on for a considerable time now in Spain, and trouble has 
started in Palestine also, where martial law has been imposed and so 
many institutions have been declared unlawful. Newspapers have been 
banned. British imperialism is trying to crush the brave Arabs. 

Disaster will follow the next war and there would be utter ruin on all 
sides. We are already reading about horrible happenings in places where 
war is being waged. 

The events happening in other parts of the world will have their effect 
on India and the British Empire. I cannot say how the British Empire 
would fare in the next war, whether it would survive it or not. Nobody 
can foresee that but I can say this much, that within the next ten or 
fifteen years the British Empire will be profoundly affected and it is 
possible that it might break up. 

I would not be sorry if that happens for the British Empire has been 
the cause of much unhappiness to the subject nations. 

There would be only two forces working in the next war, namely, 
the one which struggled for the freedom of their respective countries 
and the other trying to keep the nations in slavery. 

The events taking place in Spain profoundly move us. We cannot 
send our men to fight for the Spanish Government but we could send 
an ambulance corps. 

We should follow world events keenly and must be ready for war 
when it comes. We must be in a position to defend ourselves and for 
this the primary need is organisation. The Congress is the only organi- 
sation in the country which can fight British imperialism. 

1. Speech at Delhi, 10 October 1937. From The Hindustan Times , 11 October 

1937. 
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We cannot afford to fight over petty matters and communal ques- 
tions when weightier issues are before us seeking solution. There are 
many dangers before us and we should therefore forget our small quar- 
rels and concentrate on the achievement of freedom for the country. 
For who lives if India dies? 

India's condition seems perplexing to me at times. I am a profes- 
sional politician. As President of the Congress, I have tremendous res- 
ponsibilities on my. shoulders. I cannot run away from them. I must 
therefore shoulder them. At times they are very tiring. I have should- 
ered these responsibilities for a long time now and I have never shirked 
them. The fate of many millions of people is entrusted to the Con- 
gress. Faced with certain difficult situations, it is not easy for anyone 
to say which course one should follow and which one should not. 

I have to feel the pulse of the country and see whether the country 
is going backward or forward. I have to see that the forward step is 
maintained. I can see that we are on the threshold of freedom for our 
motherland. But we cannot shut our eyes to the many difficulties be- 
setting our path. 

The mere shouting of Inquilab Zindabad will not bring us freedom. 
India cannot achieve freedom through these slogans. We should con- 
sider seriously the questions facing the country and the world. I cannot 
say how far Indians have understood these problems and their impli- 
cations. The achievement of freedom is not an end in itself. There are 
questions like unemployment, poverty, etc., which we shall have to face 
courageously and find solutions for them. However, these questions are 
not easy of solution. We have to create mass consciousness among the 
people for their rights and duties and a feeling of self-confidence. If 
there is no awakening among the masses, the attainment of freedom 
would not mean anything. We have therefore to realize our own strength. 
If we do that there is no nation on earth which can keep us down. 

The civil disobedience movement symbolised our strength. But we 
must remember that a handful of leaders cannot do much till they have 
the strength of the masses behind them. If we forget this, we shall 
find ourselves in a sorry state. 

The fact that Congress governments have been established in seven 
provinces does not mean that we have achieved Swaraj. The Congress 
has accepted office after nearly two years of discussion. We have accept- 
ed office not on any petty consideration but with a view to make our- 
selves strong. If we have the power we would help the peasants and 
labourers and improve their conditions. But it is a fact that we do 
not have much power to help them. 
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We cannot help the peasants because the country is, so to say, mort- 
gaged to the I.C.S. We are, therefore, not in a position to bring about 
the necessary reforms in the country. It is for that reason that we hesi- 
tated at first to accept office. Conditions, however, have remained pra- 
ctically the same. The poor peasants feel that there has been no change. 
They can only breathe a little more freely under the Congress ministries. 
That is all. They can now go to the ministers and complain if police 
and other officials misbehave. From this they should not however con- 
clude that we have got all power. Our fight is not yet over. We have 
therefore to make ourselves strong. 

The U.P. ministry has decided to release all political prisoners. While 
on the one hand, the Congress ministries are releasing prisoners, on the 
other hand, more arrests are being made on political grounds in the 
Punjab and in Bengal. 

There can be no compromise on the question of federation. If fede- 
ration is introduced it would block our path towards freedom. We 
would be tied down along with the states and it would hamper our pro- 
gress towards our goal. I am also averse to the very system of monarchy 
which has caused only misery to the people. 


24. The Need for a Broader Outlook 1 


I am speaking to impress upon you the need for taking a rational view 
of men and events. I think the British Government is not contriving 
to precipitate war. On the other hand, it wants to avoid it. It is the 
fear of war and the armament activities of other nations that prompt 
it to intensify its own war preparations. In fact, Britain, France and 
America have too much of possessions and riches of the world to risk war. 

War in fact never ceased during the last eighteen years. Even after 
the Great War, both economic and actual wars have been going on the 
world over. Even after the war ceased, foodstuffs to Germany were 
not allowed and children were starved to death for some time. 

I was in London in 1935 on Armistice Day, when eighty lakhs of 
people suspended all business for two seconds which was very impressive. 
All over Europe, people were deeply touched by the solemn occasion. 

1. Speech at Allahabad, 11 November 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle, 12 
November 1937. 
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They all hate war. It is wrong to suppose that either the British or the 
Germans are cruel people. It is not proper for us to generalise in that 
manner. Our fight is not against individuals. We stand for definite 
principles. 

I want to utter a note of warning that we should not take a narrow 
view of things. If we want to achieve great things, we must have great 
minds and big hearts. 

In the event of war it becomes incumbent on us to think rationally 
and also make our organization strong. We do not want that the blood 
of Indians should be shed in an imperialistic war while they remain 
as slaves. After having made sacrifices in the past, we should see that 
we utilise the international situation to our own advantage and enlarge 
the bounds of our freedom. We are not going to be mere tools to be 
used in the imperialistic game. 

I would plead that base actions and mean thoughts are not allowed 
to tarnish our ideals. Some people complain that the British are trying 
to divide the Hindus and Muslims, but the fault, in a large measure, 
is of the Indian people who are foolish enough to allow themselves to 
be exploited in this way. The only method by which we can strengthen 
ourselves is to maintain high ideals by rising above the petty considera- 
tions of communal gains and selfish interests. 


25. Indian Sympathy for China 1 


You must have read of the decision of the All India Congress Committee 
regarding a boycott of Japanese goods. It is difficult to organize this as 
the Japanese goods dribble in under a quota system and are very cheap. 
Nevertheless we are trying to create a psychology of boycotting these 
goods. As you know, there is a strong anti-Japanese and pro-China feeling 
in the country. The recent events in China have shocked the people of 
India and all our sympathies are with the people of China. 


1. Jawaharlal sent this message to Professor Tan Yun-Shan, founder-director, Cheena 
Bhavan, Visvabharati. The Hindustan Times , 28 November 1937. 
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26. Appeal to Help China 1 


I have received the following cable from Dr. John Dewey , 2 Prof. Albert 
Einstein, Mr. Bertrand Russell and Romain Rolland from New York: 

In view of the wanton destruction of oriental civilization, and for 
humanity, peace and democracy we propose that the people of all 
countries should organize a voluntary boycott against Japanese goods, 
refuse to sell and load war materials to Japan and cease coopera- 
tion with Japan in ways that help her aggressive policy while 
giving China every possible help for relief and self-defence until 
Japan has evacuated all her forces from China and abandoned her 
policy of conquest. Wish the Congress to endorse this statement 
and give publicity and call all India to join action. 

The following reply has been sent by me to Dr. John Dewey: 

Your cable. Congress already expressed condemnation of Japanese 
aggression and full sympathy for China. Called for boycott of 
Japanese goods and agrees to general policy and' objective of your 
statement and is giving publicity. Congress is most willing to co- 
operate for humanity, peace and democracy everywhere and for eli- 
mination of fascism and imperialism. 

In issuing this message to the press I should like to draw the attention 
of the public again to the urgent necessity of abstaining from purchasing 
Japanese goods. Horror piles upon horror in China and armed might 
and air bombs and poison gas kill hundreds of thousands of her children 
and crush her very soul. We are sickened at the brutality and inhu- 
manity of the Chinese scene. But mere sympathy is not enough. We 
must give such help as we can. This help can be of two kinds— refusal 
to purchase Japanese goods and financial assistance for medical relief. 
I trust that Congress committees and other organisations will carry on 
propaganda for this boycott. Donations for sending medical relief will 
be received in the All India Congress office and will be forwarded to pro- 
per quarters. An urgent demand for medical supplies has been received 
by us and I earnestly trust that the people of India will give what they 
can for relief of suffering and tortured humanity in China. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 18 December 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 
20 December 1937. 

2. (1859-1952); American philosopher, educationist and critic; also founder of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 1920. 
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27. Observance of China Day, 1938 1 


I have recently drawn the attention of the Indian people to the horrors 
attendant on the Japanese invasion of China and appealed to them to 
help our Chinese comrades by subscribing for medical supplies. I have 
today received an appeal for help from Chu Teh, 2 commander-in-chief, 
eighth route army, China. Chu Teh, it will be remembered, was the 
chief of the famous army which performed the prodigious feat some years 
ago of marching 8,000 miles in spite of almost insuperable difficulties. 
The feat is unique in military annals. 

I suggest that Sunday, January 9, be observed as China Day through- 
out India and that meetings be held and collections made for the pur- 
pose of helping the Chinese with medical supplies. All such contribu- 
tions and collections should be sent to the Foreign Department, All 
India Congress Committee, Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 24 December 1937. The Hindu y 25 Decem- 
ber 1937. 

2. (b. 1886); leading commander of the Chinese communist armies before 1949; 
vice-chairman, central people’s government, 1949-54; vice-chairman of the re- 
public of China, 1954-59; chairman of the National People’s Congress Com- 
mittee, 1959-69. 


28. Tho Congress and China Day 1 


Allahabad 
December 25th, 1937 


Dear Comrade, 

b should like to draw your particular attention to a statement I have 
issued to the press suggesting that Sunday, January 9th, 1938, be observed 
as China Day throughout India. On this day public meetings should 
be held in towns and the large villages to express sympathy for the peo- 
ple of China in their hour of trial and to explain the significance of the 
struggle that is going on in the Far East. The public should be request- 
ed not to buy Japanese goods but this does not mean that they should 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs, A.I.C.C. File No. P-1/1937-38, p. 9, N.M.M.L. 
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buy other foreign goods. In particular, Japanese silk should not be pur- 
chased. On that day collections should be made for the purpose of 
sending medical supplies to China. 

Please inform all your local committees of this and request them to 
take steps immediately to organise this work. 

All money collected for the Chinese people should be sent to the 
Foreign Department of the A.I.C.C., Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. To Rabindranath Tagore 1 


Allahabad 
January 9, 1938 


My dear Gurudeva, 

Your telegram announcing your generous donation for the China Relief 
Fund came last night. It gave me great pleasure. Apart from the sum 
itself, the lead you have been, and are giving, in regard to China has 
been of inestimable value to us. Perhaps you know that even our feeble 
gestures of goodwill and help have produced a deep impression on the 
Chinese people. Unfortunately our politicians, or most of them, are 
so engrossed in their domestic problems that they pay little attention to 
world events, even though these may have an important bearing on India. 

Affectionate regards, 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. Visvabharati Papers, Santinilcetan. 


30. The Need for Help to China 1 

A sort of world conflict is going on in which democracy is pitched 
against imperialism and fascism. What is happening in China? Japan 

1. Speech on China' Day, Allahabad, 9 January 1938. The Leader, 13 January 
1938. 
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is trying to secure domination and political influence over China which 
would mean the strangling of the Chinese aspirations for freedom. If 
we understand that imperialism stands against the political emancipa- 
tion of nations and if we also understand that the victory of imperial- 
ism at one place is bound to have its influence over other places, we 
would surely extend our sympathies to the people of China. The 
Chinese are fighting an imperialist power which is almost fascist in 
character. Japan first attacked China a few years back. Loud protests 
were made but they had no effect. Now seeing China becoming more 
powerful and organized every day, Japan fears that her imperialist ambi- 
tions may receive a setback. It has therefore suddenly attacked China. 
Formerly there used to be a regular declaration of war, but now hostili- 
ties commence even without such a declaration. In these hostilities 
bombers are used and thousands of people are killed and immense loss 
to property is caused. Our fellow human beings are being oppressed 
in China and, in the name of humanity, it is our duty to help these 
innocent people. But what help can we give? Even if we send a few 
men from here, that is not enough. We can show our sympathies by 
sending medical supplies and such other help at this hour of their 
national struggle. What, however, would have a telling effect on Japan 
is the boycott of Japanese goods. I do not mean any harm to Indian 
merchants who have commercial dealings with Japan, but they should 
not place any further orders with Japan. In any case, I would like 
the public to boycott Japanese goods. I also suggest that the names 
of the shopkeepers, who have signed the pledge that they will not sell 
Japanese goods, should be brought to the notice of the people so that 
they may patronize their shops. 

I have received numerous letters from the Chinese leaders and gen- 
erals expressing gratitude for India’s sympathy and seeking assistance in 
the hour of their crisis. 

The vital issues confronting the world cannot be settled in one day 
and soon enough we will have to decide on which side we would range 
ourselves. We have to be prepared for the future struggle which is 
inevitable for winning the country’s freedom. The international situa- 
lon is at present very complicated and any day there may start a gen- 
eral conflagration. Most of the European countries have been making 
vast preparations for some time past and Britain too is not lagging be- 
hind. It is for this reason that the Congress for the last two years has 

w™lT n§ \V India Wi ” n0t > oin Britain in an y f ^ure war which 
would be in urtherance of its imperialist designs and I want to make 

t perfectly clear that Indians do not want to be a party to any war 

If a war is forced upon us against our will then Britain would have to 
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fight with India first before it fights with anyone else. Therefore we 
have been trying to organise the masses and strengthen our national 
forces. 

Whether we could send some doctors to help the Chinese is a matter 
under consideration. In the meanwhile, we should try to help the 
Chinese in other ways. 


31. To James S. Cushman 1 


Allahabad 
February 2, 1938 


Dear Mr. Cushman, 2 

Miss Agatha Harrison has forwarded to me the cutting about the Trot- 
sky trial 3 which you sent her. Thank you for thinking of me in this 
connection. I have read Walter Lippmann’s 4 article with interest. I do 
not often agree with Walter Lippmann and I do not agree with him in 
the present instance. But I certainly think that the events in Russia 
during the past year and more, and specially the trials of many persons 
who had been prominent in the revolution, have been very distressing 
features. They made one feel that there must be something wrong 
about a system which has to indulge in such cruelty and suppression. 
It seems that violence must necessarily breed violence. And yet I do 
think the socialist ideal and collectivism are right and ultimately inevi- 
table. The way to them might be somewhat different. 

The New Year is well on but still may I send you and Mrs. Cush- 
man my good wishes for it? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. An American who visited India in January 1937 and met Jawaharlal in Allaha- 
had. 

3. In 1936 and 1937 several leading communists were tried in Moscow on charges 
of assisting Trotsky against Stalin and for plotting against the state. They 
were later executed. 

4. (1&89-1974); leading American newspaper columnist and political writer. 
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32. To J. Olsvangar 1 


Allahabad 
February 2, 1938 


Dear Dr. Olsvangar, 

I am grateful to you for your message of sympathy 2 of the 12th Janu- 
ary 1938. 

I do not remember if I thanked you for sending me a copy of The 
Round Table containing an article on Palestine. 3 I read this article 
with interest and I have been trying to follow developments in Pales- 
tine with some care. I must confess that I am distressed at what is 
happening there and I see no way out of this tangle by the method that 
the British Government is pursuing. I wish the Jews did not rely so 
much on the British Government and would seek a settlement directly 
with the Arabs. That would be both honourable and lasting. Any 
other attempt at a settlement will fail and will bring greater bitterness 
in its train. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. On the death of Jawaharlal’s mother on 10 January 1938. 

3. An article entitled Palestine And The Arab World discussed the economic and 
military issues arising out of the plan for the partition of Palestine. 


33. To Nnamdi Azikiwe 1 


Allahabad 
February 11, 1938 


Dear Mr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 2 

I have received your book Renascent Africa which you have been good 
enough to send me. I am grateful to you for this gift and I am look- 
ing forward to reading this book with pleasure. I am greatly interested 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1904); vice-president, Nigerian National Democratic Party; member, Nigerian 
Legislative Council, 1947-51; minister, Government of Eastern Nigeria, 1955-57; 

Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Nigeria, 1960-63 and president, 
1963-66. 
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in the future of Africa and I welcome signs of awakening among the 
Africans. May I assure them that they have the good wishes of the 
Indian people? We hope that in the near future the terrible burdens 
they have suffered from will be removed and they will be given an op- 
portunity to grow in every way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. To Tan Yun-Shan 1 


Allahabad 
April 10, 1938 


My dear Professor, 2 

I have received your letter of April 7th. As you are going back to 
China I hope that you will carry to the Chinese people the deep sym- 
pathy of India in their present trials. You will tell them how the peo- 
ple of India have followed with pain and anxiety the invasion of China 
by the Japanese army and how they have been shocked by the brutalities 
committed by the invaders. All over the world we see the most shame- 
less gangsterism in international affairs. What the outcome of all this 
will be it is difficult to say. But I agree with you that ultimately the 
forces of good will triumph over the forces of evil. I have no doubt 
that China will meet with success in repelling this invasion. But in 
doing so I earnestly trust that she will not adopt the militarism of the 
West but will retain the noble qualities which made her so great in the 
past. China and India have stood for certain ideals in human life for 
ages past. These ideals must be adapted to the changing circumstances 
of the world today. But they must remain to guide us in the future as 
they have done in the past. I trust that it may be given to our two 
countries to cooperate together in the cause of world peace and freedom 
and that neither of us, in good fortune or ill fortune, will lose our souls 
in the pursuits of some temporary advantage. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1901); a Chinese scholar of oriental and western philosophies; taught 
Chinese language and culture at Visvabharati, 1928-31 and 1934; founder-director, 
Cheena Bhavan at Santiniketan, 1934-67. 
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Recent news from China has heartened us. But what has encouraged 
us most is the fine unity that the Chinese people are showing in the 
face of trial and disaster. It is that spirit that counts and that must 
win. We in India have much to learn from this example of unity and 
sacrifice for the cause of national freedom. 

I hope that when you come back to Santiniketan I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you again. I intend visiting Europe this summer. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To Madam G. Duchene 1 


Allahabad 
April 29, 1938 


Dear Madam Duchene, 2 

Thank you for your letter of the 21st April informing me of the Wo- 
men's International Conference that is being held at Marseilles on the 
13th of May. I am afraid it is not possible, at this short notice, for any 
woman of India to participate in this conference but I am quite sure 
that Indian women will give you their fullest cooperation in the task 
that you have set for yourself. Recent events in Europe, more particu- 
larly in Spain 3 and Austria, 4 have shown us what a brutal and unscru- 
pulous fascism can do. It is time that all men and women of goodwill, 
all over the world, who believe in peace and democratic progress should 
ally themselves to combat this grave menace. 

Recently we have also seen that the British Government has agreed 
to recognise the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy. 5 This is the very nega- 
tion of all morality in international relations. If governments weaken 
and err, it is up to the people to stand up for the right. 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. F.D.-7/1936-38, p. 425, NM.M.L. 

2. An active member of the Women’s International Conference held in Marseilles 
in May 1938. 

3. The rebel troops under General Franco had succeeded, by 15 April 1938, in 
isolating Barcelona and Catalonia from the rest of the country. 

4. Austria was annexed by Germany on 13 March 1938. 

5. The Anglo-Italian Agreement of 16 April 1938 led to the recognition by Britain 
of the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 
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I send my greetings to the International Women's Conference and 
wish it all success in the great task which it has undertaken. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. The Failure of the League of Nations 1 


The Working Committee at their last meeting appointed a committee 
on foreign affairs. A great country like India and an organisation like 
the Indian National Congress must necessarily at any time pay attention 
to international affairs and lay down their policy in regard to them. In 
the present state of ever-deepening world crisis, continuous vigilance is 
necessary on our part lest events should march ahead and catch us un- 
awares and injure the cause we have at heart. In full recognition of 
this fact the Congress at Haripura passed its resolution on foreign 
policy 2 and the Working Committee appointed their foreign affairs 
committee. 

Nearly twenty years ago the World War ended and in the minds and 
hearts of many people there was some hope that the tide of war had 
been stemmed and the foundations of a system of collective security laid. 
They looked to the new League of Nations to check the aggressor and 
protect the law-abiding among nations. Yet the history of these twenty 
years is one long record of failure and the League of Nations stands 
today weak and helpless, discredited and ignored. All the brave words 
about disarmament and the outlawry’ of war have ended in nothing, idle 

dreams that have vanished at the coming of cruel day. The world 

hovers today at the brink of war and catastrophe and spends three times 

1. Statement to the press, Allahabad, 30 April 1938. The Tribune , 1 May 1938. 

2. The resolution passed at the Haripura session stated: “The people of India 
desire to live in peace and friendship with their neighbours and with all other 
countries, and for this purpose wish to remove all causes of conflict between 
them. Striving for their own freedom and independence as a nation, they 
desire to respect the freedom of others, and to build up their strength on the 
basis of international cooperation and goodwill. Such cooperation must be 
founded on a world order and a free India will gladly associate itself with such 
an order, and stand for disarmament and collective security. But world co- 
operation is impossible of achievement so long as the roots of international con- 
flict remain and one nation dominates over another and imperialism holds 
sway. In order therefore to establish world peace on an enduring basis, im- 
perialism and the exploitation of one people by another must end . . . . " 
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as much on armaments as it did in 1914. International morality, fee- 
ble as it always was, has ceased to exist. Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, 
Austria are the bloody witnesses of the new order of unabashed and brutal 
gangsterism which fascism is seeking to impose upon the world. The 
League is paralysed and can only think in terms of localising a conflict 
which spreads continually. The League powers, and notably Britain, 
ignore the League and its decisions and make pacts with the aggressors. 
Peace and security are thus non-existent and the strong are free to bully 
and violate the weak. 

India, engrossed as she is in ner own problems and struggle for free- 
dom, can be no passive spectator of this tragedy which will powerfully 
affect her own future destiny. India must therefore make her voice 
heard among the nations and make it clear that when opportunity offers 
itself she will take action to support the cause she has at heart. She 
cannot be a party to the foreign policy of the British Government, 
which is increasingly becoming pro-fascist and is leading to war. India 
wants freedom and security and peace and believes in a system of col- 
lective security. But collective security cannot be based on imperialism. 
The two are incompatible as democracy and imperialism are incompati- 
ble. The failure of the League of Nations is largely due to the attempt 
to make it function as a guardian of the imperialist powers backing it. 
If imperialism goes then alone can the dream of peace and security take 
shape. 

In any world solution of the problem of collective security the free- 
dom of India thus becomes an essential factor. Without it there is no 
solution and the seeds of conflict remain. This fact must be realised 
by all who work for peace and security. 

Britain has recently concluded a pact with Italy and has agreed to 
recognise the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. She will now try to induce 
the League of Nations to do likewise. The British Government may 
forget its solemn pledges and betray the League and the cause of peace, 
but India must make it abundantly clear that she will be no party to 
this shameful policy. She will not recognise the Italian Empire over 
Ethiopia and the League of Nations must be made aware of India's 
stand in this matter. India stands for freedom and peace and collective 
security and will take her place by those powers who support these 
principles and oppose the recognition of the Italian conquest of Ethio- 
pia. We have instructed our representative on the executive of the 
International Peace Campaign accordingly and in response to his requi- 
sition an emergency meeting of the executive of the International Peace 
Campaign is being held at Geneva on May 7th prior to the League 
council meeting. 
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37. India and World Politics 1 


It is always a fascinating game to try to lift the veil over the future. 
The future, and that too not a distant one but the near future, is go- 
ing to change the map of the world considerably. Unfortunately, many 
people, caught in their humdrum life, do not care to think of the future 
at all. It would not be a peaceful future, but it is going to be a bloody 
one. I think that people of India do not wish to be passive spectators, 
but want to be actors also, trying to shape their destinies according to 
their will. 

I do not know how you look at world events. Do you think that 
these events have taken place as if by magic or do you think that there 
are some underlying forces that shape events? Do you want to think of 
history in terms of the history of the 19 th century or the 13 th century 
or of some remote age? 

Perhaps you would be inclined to draw a parallel from the past. There 
was power politics in the past. Politics was dominated by power. If 
you still view history from the point of view of power politics, you would 
be hopelessly mistaken. For the very concept of power has changed. 
It would be dangerous to measure the present with the yardstick of the 
past. The present age is a dynamic age, a revolutionary age, a changing 
age. Not in politics alone but socially, economically, and industrially, 
the world is changing rapidly. And we have to be on guard, lest we 
may think of tomorrow in terms of today. There has been right through 
history a lag of ideas. Ideas do not keep pace with events. For in- 
stance, I would mention the French Revolution. The underlying cause 
was presumably economic and the distress of the peasant. The con- 
ditions which preceded the French Revolution are to be found in some 
parts of this country. The conditions existing under the present zamin- 
dari system can be compared to those existing in France of the pre- 
revolutionary days. Liberty, equality and fraternity enthused the peo- 
ple in the French Revolution. Great men like Voltaire and Rousseau 
had given these ideas to the world, and for a hundred years these ideas 
spread all over Europe. In France itself, the old land system was put 
an end to after the revolution and was brought up to date. 

Meanwhile, something strange was happening, and that was the in- 
dustrial revolution which changed the structure of society. Even at the 

l. Jawaharlal and Subhas Chandra Bose spoke on this subject at a meeting organis- 
ed by the Indian Civil Liberties Union, Bombay, 18 May 1938 From The 

Bombay Chronicle , 19 May 1938. 
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time of the Napoleonic wars, new problems had already arisen out of 
the industrial revolution. The ideas of the French Revolution did not 
solve the problems of the people. 

On account of this lag of ideas, occasionally these outbursts or revolu- 
tions have occurred in the world. These upheavals are merely attempts 
on the part of the people to catch up with events. They are efforts 
to cover the gap and that would mean the breaking up of old vested 
interests. So, Europe marches step by step towards catastrophe and all 
that fine European civilisation is again threatened with extinction. 

If you want to understand current events and their future course, you 
must get over the gap between ideas and events. I am not address- 
ing these remarks to the Liberals who belong to the past generation. 
Nor do I refer to the communalists who belong to the medieval times. 
I address them to Congressmen. Many in the Congress are so en- 
grossed in the national struggle that they do not think in terms of ideas 
or of the future. Nationalism makes people lop-sided. They concen- 
trate too much on the immediate issues before them. They cannot think 
of social and economic problems which a progressive country would think 
of. That has been the fate of the Indians and that has been the fate 
of the Irish people. And yet nationalism is the inevitable step which 
they have to take before they pass on to the next phase. Even in the 
Congress, when people think in terms other than that of politics, at 
once the lag in ideas becomes apparent. It is said that one chief func- 
tion of the Congress is that of achieving political freedom and that 
other steps would follow after that freedom has been won. That is true. 
But these steps do not and would not follow in such a methodical fash- 
ion one after another. There is bound to be overlapping. For example, 
there is medieval feudalism, and side by side there is the most modem 
type of industrial capitalism. The process of development cannot be 
confined to the sphere of politics alone. History has shown that politi- 
cal freedom has to precede all other forms of freedom, but at the same 
time, all these forms of freedom are inter-connected. Capitalism in this 
country is in its early stages and it is yet developing. But the fact re- 
mains that capitalism is a world phenomenon, that if it cracks in the 
United States or in England, it is going to thrive in this country. 

So the Congress which is essentially a political body cannot help think- 
ing in terms of social and economic questions. That is why the Congress 
governments are so intensely interested in solving the land problems fac- 
ing the peasants. 

What is happening around us is that the people of the world have 
chosen different sides of forces to stand by. India should also make up 
her mind which side she has to take. 
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If we understand the conflict of these forces such as fascism and 
nazism, we would at once understand the politics of the British Govern- 
ment. We shall see the enormous mediocrity of the British ‘National’ 
Government. The British cabinet seems to have lost the capacity for 
thinking clearly and correctly. Since the loss of America, no govern- 
ment in Great Britain has ever been more incompetent and more ineffi- 
cient than the present ‘National’ Government. 

In Great Britain, the class hatred has developed to such an extent 
that the ruling families are prepared to see the extinction of the empire 
rather than see the down-and-out come into their own. That is how 
the attitude of the British Government towards Franco can be explained. 
They do everything to help the rebels indirectly, knowing full well that 
success of the rebels would mean disaster to the empire. 

We must therefore try to look at the underlying causes of world ten- 
sion. Hence I want the people to think of the present in terms of the 
future that is yet to come. 


38. On Framing India's Foreign Policy 1 


In a world full of war and preparations for war India stands significantly 
as a country which has deliberately based its policy on peace and non- 
violence. How far it is possible to apply these methods in the interna- 
tional sphere today, it is difficult to say. 

But it must be remembered that the nonviolence of the Indian struggle 
is not a weak, passive and ineffective pacifism. It is a dynamic thing 
with sanctions behind it and if the world is to progress in culture and 
civilisation, it will have to adopt peaceful methods of solving its pro- 
blems. That day may yet be distant. But India will cooperate with all 
her heart to bring it nearer. 

For a subject country like India, foreign affairs and foreign policy are 
considered by many to be outside the scope of practical politics. They 
are a game at which only free nations can play. There is some truth 
in this for a subject country is controlled and bound down by the domi- 
nating power even in regard to its internal policy, and much more so 

1. Allahabad, 26 May 1938. Foreword to Foreign Policies of the Indian National 
Congress and the British Labour Party , a pamphlet written by Ram Manohar 
Lohia. Reprinted in The Bombay Chronicle , 13 June 1938. 
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regarding its foreign policy. India may be an original member of the 
League of Nations but all the world knows that this means an additional 
voice and a vote for the British Foreign Office. The people of India 
have no say in the matter and their so-called representatives are nomi- 
nated by the British Government. And so, inevitably, the subject coun- 
try concentrated on achieving national independence before it could 
think of playing an effective part in international affairs. 

And yet this is a half-truth and we see its limitations even today. In 
spite of her political subjection to Britain, India is increasingly interest- 
ing herself and to some extent influencing foreign policy. Even today 
the voice of India counts for something in international affairs. Why 
is this so? Because it is recognised that India is on the threshold of 
freedom and a free India is going to make her weight felt in world 
affairs. Because also the background of international affairs has chang- 
ed and is continually changing. Cabinets and governments still play a 
dominant role in shaping foreign policy, but the mass of the people and 
their wishes count for more and more and though they may not yet be 
able to give shape and content to this policy, they influence it and some- 
times exercise an effective check over it. That influence of the people 
will grow till palace politics and the intrigues of cabinets give place to 
a real and open collaboration between the peoples of various countries, 
till a league of governments gives place to a league of peoples. 

The people of India will cooperate fully in this task, and it is right 
therefore that even today they should range themselves with the forces 
that work to this end. But as a matter of fact it has never been easily 
possible to separate domestic policy from foreign policy; each acts and 
reacts on the other. Today that separation is a manifest impossibility. 
And the Congress, in spite of its preoccupation with the internal struggle 
for freedom, has been compelled by force of circumstances to think of 
outside affairs and express itself in regard to them. As early as 1921, it 
passed a resolution on the foreign policy of India assuring our neighbour- 
ing countries of our friendship for them. As the war danger developed, 
the Congress expressed itself clearly and declared that India would be no 
party to an imperialist war. We were interested in the fate of Ethiopia, 
we protested against Japanese aggression in China, we sided whole- 
heartedly with the Spanish Government in its heroic fight against foreign 
invasion and domestic rebellion. 

We took deep interest in all this and more not only because of our 
sympathy for a people who were fighting for freedom but because the 
Indian people were understanding the true significance of events abroad 
and were developing a definite foreign policy in regard to them. They 
saw that India's future was to some extent bound up with what was 
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happening in Europe or the Far East. As our vision and understanding 
have grown, so has our interest in foreign affairs. 

The Haripura Congress went a step further in defining our foreign 
policy but still we are on the threshold of this domain and it is right 
that Congressmen should give thought to this matter and help in deve- 
loping a clear-cut and comprehensive policy. Events march rapidly nowa- 
days and we must not lag behind them or be caught napping when the 
time for action comes. 

I welcome this essay of my colleague, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, as a 
contribution to the further study of this subject. He does not necessari- 
ly commit the Congress to what he says, but his background is that of 
the Congress and many will agree with him. He has discussed at some 
length the changing policy of the British Labour Party. This policy 
has often been in the past hostile to India or at best indifferent. It has 
been weak and ineffective in the domestic field. It has given passive 
support sometimes to the reactionary ‘National’ Government of the day. 
And yet at their last conference there were* gleams of hope and we must 
welcome them . 2 We welcome them because if that policy is really pursu- 
ed it might offer a basis of cooperation. We have stood up against the 
British Government and resisted it but we want to make it clear that 
our resistance is to their policy and to their domination over India. 
We would welcome cooperation with the British people and with other 
peoples on the basis of Indian independence and world peace. That is 
the corner-stone of our policy and we cannot give it up. 

There is a talk of collective and pooled security to ensure peace and 
freedom, while on the other hand the world rushes headlong to war and 
catastrophe. Those who talk of collective security will have to be clear 
in their minds about it. Is it going to be based on pacts of certain 
Western governments and on the continuation of the imperialist sys- 
tem? To imagine so is to ignore realities. There can be no collective 
security or peace on the basis of imperialism, just as there can be no 
peace if fascism holds sway. There can be no pooled security unless! the 
problem of India and like problems are solved. India will throw her 
whole weight in any real scheme of collective security and peace. But 
if her own freedom is ignored she will consider the scheme a sham and 
a farce. The problem of India is thus an essential part of the world 
problem. Whatever happens she makes a difference and it is well that 
this should be realised. 

Meanwhile it seems clear that collective security must be backed by 

2. The Labour Party at its annual conference in October 1937 had urged a firm 
and honourable international policy. 
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some kind of effective sanctions against the aggressor. What must these 
sanctions be? Military sanctions may perhaps be necessary and inevit- 
able on particular occasions but they involve war, and the remedy might 
be as bad as the disease. Economic sanctions may also involve that risk, 
but not necessarily so. They are powerful and on the whole peaceful; 
though their effect might not be immediate, it is far-reaching. It is 
quite possible to control the aggressor by economic sanctions alone. To 
have no sanctions is to allow free play to the aggressor and ultimately 
to bow to his will. That cannot be agreed to, for that means no col- 
lective security. It means the law of the jungle. 


39. Despatch of Medical Unit to China 1 


Allahabad 
June 1st, 1938 


Dear Comrade, 

On the eve of my departure for Europe, may I draw your attention to 
the medical unit that is being sent to China on behalf of the Congress? 
The President has already issued an appeal for funds for this. I am 
sure that this appeal will meet with an abundant response if Congress 
committees interest themselves in the work of collection. We must send 
a gift worthy of India and of the Congress. Already our decision to 
send a medical unit has been warmly welcomed in China and elsewhere. 
We must take speedy steps to give effect to our decision. I hope there- 
fore that you will circularise your district and local committees to make 
collections in this behalf and to send them to the A.I.C.C. office. 

It may be that under the President’s direction we may have to cele- 
brate special days in connection with our China mission. If so, it is 
desirable that on these occasions Congress committees should fly our 
national flag and the Chinese flag jointly. Congress committees should 
therefore procure Chinese flags. If there is any difficulty in obtaining 
them, the secretary of our China committee, Shri G.P. Hutheesing, 
Gulshan Villa, Oomar Park, Warden Road, Bombay, should be asked! 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. Circular to P.C.Cs. A.I.C.C. File No P-1/1958, pp. 67-68, N.M.M.L. 
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/ 

1. Report to the A.I C.C. at Haripura 1 


My colleague, the general secretary, is submitting to the A.I.C.C. the 
report of the Congress work during the year. It has not been the prac- 
tice for the retiring President to add to this or to have a separate say, 
but nevertheless I am venturing on this course as I should like to place 
certain considerations before the Committee. Although I have called 
this note a report, the designation is not quite correct. I am not travers- 
ing the ground covered by the general secretary, nor do I propose to 
make a survey of the past year's activities. But I do wish to draw atten- 
tion to certain important aspects of the problems we have to face. 

These problems grow more complex and the burden of responsibility 
on the Congress ever increases. This is the inevitable consequence of 
the growth of the Congress itself and the ever-widening influence that 
this great organisation exercises on the hundreds of millions of our coun- 
trymen. History has cast on us, of the Congress, the task of mould- 
ing India's destiny, and the history of tomorrow will record how we have 
faced this great task. We have rendered a good account of ourselves 
in the past, and, with all our faults and weaknesses, served India with 
fortitude and with abundant love for her suffering children. But the 
future is harder to face. What will it say of us and of the Congress? 
We who meet here at Haripura, in a corner of peasant India, have to 
carry this heavy and crushing burden of the future, and what we say 
and do here will fashion to some extent the future that is to come. 

What are we? Individuals linked together in a mighty organisation. 
Individuals play their role on the public stage and sometimes influence 
events; organizations give content to the lives of large numbers of people 
and mould their activities. But the individual and the organisation 
move in their narrow spheres, ineffectively, so long as they do ndt re- 
present in some way the inner urge of the masses and the great forces 
that go into the making of history. It is because the Congress became 
the instrument of these great forces in India, because it came to repre- 
sent the hunger for freedom of our people and their passionate desire 
to be rid of their poverty, that it played the great role of India's stan- 
dard-bearer in the face of imperialist might. 

We cannot shirk the responsibility that has been cast on us. That 
responsibility includes not only our domestic problems, vitally important 

1. This was written by Jawaharlal on 10 February 1938 and submitted to the 
A.I.C.C. session at Haripura on 16 February 1938. The Bombay Chronicle t 
17 February 1938. 
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as they are, but also our international problems. Engrossed as we are 
in our struggle for freedom, we have already begun to take part in inter- 
national affairs, and that part is certain to grow. In any event we could 
not have ignored the growing shadow of war and the strange evolutions 
of power politics in the world. They affect us intimately, both directly 
and because of their effect on British imperialism. But as the day of 
our independence draws near, we have to be clear in our own minds 
about our foreign policy and the part we shall play in international 
affairs. 

We have already made it abundantly clear that we §hall be no parties 
to imperialist war, and if British imperialism seeks to drag us into it, we 
shall resist the attempt. Further we have repeatedly stated that imperial- 
ism itself, and the economic roots that underlie it, which result in the 
subjection of one nation by another and in international rivalry, is the 
dominating cause of war. Imperialism and peace are as the poles apart, 
and to have peace in this world we must rid it of imperialism. 

We see today fascist aggression all over the world and frightfulness 
beyond description accompanying it, and an open glorification of war. 
We see also countries genuinely anti-imperialistic and desiring peace, as 
well as imperialist countries, sated with conquest and the spoils of con- 
quest, fearful of war lest they lose what they have. There is talk of the 
fascist powers and the democratic countries, and we are asked if, in the 
conflict that seems to be inevitable, we are going to refrain from helping 
the democratic countries. We must clear this confusion in our own and 
in other people's minds. 

We are entirely against fascism, and the Congress has given the strong- 
est expression to its condemnation of fascist aggression in Africa, Europe 
and the Far East. But what are the democratic powers and what will 
they be fighting for when world war overwhelms us? England? England 
is certainly democratic to some extent, but only in the domestic sphere. 
It is anti-democratic and imperialistic in regard to its empire. So far 
as we in India are concerned, we have this imperialism as our constant 
companion. If England fights and wins, it is British imperialism that 
wins and the British hold on India is strengthened thereby. On no 
account therefore can we be parties to India helping in such a war — 
even against the fascist powers. If democracy is going to fight fascism, 
then democracy must live up to its name and be democratic at home 
and abroad. 

Labour leaders and pacifists in England are indignant against fascism 
and are even prepared to shed their pacifism in defence of England. 
But they view with equanimity the continuance of British imperialism 
in India, and console themselves with the thought that if they left 
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India we would fall a prey to Japan or Germany or Italy. It is a curious 
and comforting delusion and shows how a dormant imperialism colours 
the outlook of even those who call themselves democrats, pacifists and 
socialists. The obvious contradiction in a policy based on democracy 
at home and imperialism abroad is not seen. But the contradiction per- 
sists none the less and inevitable consequences will flow from it. These 
consequences are that we will on no account assist British imperialism 
and that our primary objective is to get rid of that imperialism. Every 
socialist, as well as everyone else desiring world peace, must, if he under- 
stands the implications of his creed, support us in this attitude and strive 
to end imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

To talk of a Japanese or German or Italian invasion of India is to 
forget realities completely and to live in a world of fantasy. Japan is 
further away from India, for all practical purposes, than England is. The 
land route is entirely closed and impossible of passage, even for air- 
craft. The sea-route is very long and terribly dangerous and cannot be 
negotiated till British sea power and air power have ceased to exist in 
the East, and probably America has been wholly disabled. Japan cannot 
think of coming to India till she has absorbed the whole of China, a 
task almost certainly beyond her competence and resources. Even after 
that, the next countries on the list are Australia, the Philippine Islands 
and the Netherlands India. 

It is equally fantastic to think in terms of a German or Italian inva- 
sion of India. Both these countries will have their work cut out for 
them in Europe and their objectives lie in Europe or North Africa. But 
if, by any chance, the fascist powers gain an overwhelming victory in a 
world war and the world lies prostrate before them, then of course any- 
thing might happen. Even so India will not go as a gift to anybody. 
She will resist the invader to the utmost and, in spite of lack of military 
and such like resources, she has developed enough strength and techni- 
que of her own method of struggle to make an invasion a terribly bur- 
densome operation. We have to struggle today with an entrenched sys- 
tem which has dug itself deep into our very soil. It will be far easier 
to deal with a newcomer who comes with hostile intentions. 

Recently we have had the farce of air-raid precautions in some of our 
cities and gas-masks have been flourished before us. The idea of giving 
gas-masks instead of food or work to starving people may have some 
humour in it, or probably it is just the product of the average military 
mind, but in India today it is a manifest absurdity. There is no obvious 
risk of air raids in India except possibly some stray attempt. Are Ger- 
man or Italian or Japanese planes coming across thousands of miles over 
continents and oceans to bomb Indian cities? That would be difficult 
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enough under any circumstances, and it would be totally useless from 
the point of view of the larger objective that the enemy forces would 
have. It is clear that the air-raid precautions in India have only one 
end in view— to familiarise the Indian, people with the idea of approach- 
ing war, to create an atmosphere favourable to our joining it. Many 
of our countrymen have not realised this and seem to welcome these 
fanciful activities of the military in India. It is time they understood 
their significance and opposed them for what they are— preparations of 
British imperialism to rush us into an imperialist war. 

For the same reason we have opposed the despatch of Indian troops 
to China. India has sent her whole-hearted sympathy to the people of 
China in their travail and we would gladly help them to the best of our 
ability. But we will not tolerate the use of Indian troops for the pur- 
poses of British imperialism. 

If we are opposed to any participation in an imperialist war, we must 
be equally opposed to any increase in armaments in India. The army 
in India is not a national army. It is an imperialist army and partly a 
foreign army of occupation. To increase its strength or effectiveness is 
to strengthen imperialism and we can be no parties to this. Indeed we 
cannot approve of any expenditure on it. Recently the mechanisation 
of the British army in India was debated in the Central Assembly. We 
are totally opposed to this not only on the ground that it is the British 
part of the army that is mechanised, or that we object to additional 
military expenditure, but on the more fundamental ground of resisting 
the strengthening of the apparatus of imperialism in India. We are 
told that this is required for the defence of India, but the defence of 
India, in the vocabulary of our rulers, means the defence of British im- 
perialism and British vested interests in India. 

The world seems to be in a perpetual state of crisis and no one knows 
when this might lead to catastrophe. We must therefore be perfectly 
clear in our own minds where we stand and what we propose to do, and 
we must let other people know our minds. In the conflict between 
fascism and democracy, we are all for democracy, but England does not 
come to us in a democratic garb and we will not cooperate with her im- 
perialism. Even apart from India, British foreign policy, during the 
past eight years, has been singularly pro-fascist. Britain has actively 
supported or passively accepted fascist aggression in the Far East and 
in the West. In spite of brave words to the contrary, she has con- 
sistently helped the fascist powers to grow in stature and power and has 
weakened the League of N; tions. The key to the understanding of 
international affairs in recent years is this attitude of the British ‘Nation- 
al’ Government. Disarmament came to grief because of it. Germany 
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repudiated the Treaty of Versailles and entered into a naval treaty with 
Britain over the head of the League of Nations. The British Govern- 
ment is very largely responsible for the shameful farce of non-interven- 
tion in Spain, and recently this government has even sent an official re- 
presentative to the rebels in Spain. France might have followed a diff- 
erent policy but fear of being isolated has made her a hanger-on of the 
British foreign policy. Thus the British Government must largely 
shoulder the responsibility for the failure of disarmament, the fading 
away of the League of Nations, and the deplorable deterioration in inter- 
national relations. Imperialism must necessarily result in ever-increas- 
ing armaments. 

The policy of the Congress is governed by two basic considerations— 
complete independence, our constitution being framed by a constituent 
assembly elected by the Indian people, and resistance to India's participa- 
tion in Britain's wars. Both these are aspects of one and the same thing 
—anti-imperialism. On the constructive side of peace we are prepared 
to go to the fullest extent to outlaw war and establish world peace and 
collective security. Indeed we go further, as the very basis of our national 
struggle has shown, for we want to eliminate all violence from national 
or international affairs. As such we must stand for disarmament on the 
widest possible scale. Believing as we do in a world order, we shall 
cooperate with every attempt to evolve cooperation between nations. 

The League of Nations was undoubtedly such an attempt, but the 
League was in effect a League of governments, and our government being 
a foreign government, we have so far had no place in the League. In 
the name of India the British Government has had an additional vote. 
We cannot agree to this misrepresentation and hence we have condemned 
the League and often demanded India's withdrawal from it. A free India 
would gladly cooperate with the League and would seek to make it a 
real League of peoples' and not governments. Only when India is in- 
dependent will she be properly represented in it. 

Our ardent desire to work for world peace and to cooperate with other 
nations in this vital task is evidenced by the Congress joining the World 
Peace Congress. An essential part of the programme of the World Peace 
Congress is the strengthening of the League of Nations. We accept this, 
but subject to our present opposition to the League when we can find 
no place there. We must also make it clear that by accepting the League 
when we are free, we do not accept the status quo in international affairs 
or many of the grossly unfair treaties imposed by imperialistic countries 
on weaker nations. The League can only function effectively on a basis 
of equity and democracy and anti-imperialism. 
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Collective security would involve the use of some kind of sanctions 
against the aggressor nation. India would unhesitatingly join in sanc- 
tions, but it must be remembered that the whole Congress approach to 
this problem, as to others, will be governed by the policy of nonviolence. 
If we have adhered to nonviolence in our own struggle for freedom, 
equally so will we think in terms of it in considering international affairs 
and the coercion of an offending and aggressor nation. It may perhaps 
be open to doubt how far this policy will be applicable in defending a 
country against foreign aggression. Most of us, if we were in Spain or 
China today, would probably be compelled, by force of circumstances, 
to adopt the violent method of defence, rather than be ineffective 
spectators of tragedy and disaster. But in considering international sanc- 
tions the Congress is bound to oppose military sanctions for these would 
lead to war on a more extensive scale. Our policy would be economic 
sanctions which, if properly applied, are likely to be even more effective 
in the long run. 

In world affairs today England is often referred to as a democratic 
nation, and yet the democracy underlying Britain’s government can be 
judged by the new constitution in India with all its safeguards and special 
powers vested in the Governors and the Viceroy. Even more so by the 
proposed federation which seeks to bolster up the feudal states and through 
them British imperialism. India will resist this federation and the im- 
perialism that lies behind it, and we shall continue our struggle for freedom 
whether war comes or crisis. 

The Indian states still function in their old bad way and try to hold 
on to a century that is past. They endeavour to crush all attempts at 
political activity and yet all over India there is a stir and an awakening 
among the people of the states. The Congress objective in regard to the 
states is clear. The independence of India includes the states, and the 
people of the states must have the same freedom as those who live in 
other parts of India. Our movement for freedom includes in its scope 
all the states. While the objective is clear, there has been some doubt 
as to the way of approach to it by the Congress. Some have advocated 
a policy of non-interference by the Congress in the states, leaving it 
to the people of the states to shoulder the burden of their struggle. 
Inevitably that burden must fall on them, but it is neither possible nor 
desirable for the Congress to keep aloof. We can and should prevent 
the name of the Congress being exploited, but the Congress is vastly 
interested in every struggle for freedom in the states and, wherever possible, 
it has to give its support. The states are dark and unwholesome comers 
in India where strange things happen and people disappear leaving no 
trace behind. During the past year, one of the most advanced states in 
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India, Mysore, has gained an unenviable notoriety because of its attempt 
to crush an agitation aiming at responsible government in the state. The 
A.I.C.C. passed a resolution condemning the repression there. This 
resolution was criticised as ultra vires by Gandhiji, but I think it was 
entirely within the competence of the A.I.C.C . 2 If a state like Mysore 
behaves in this fashion, what shall we say of the other states? 

We have now had six months’ experience of the working of the 
Congress ministries and life has not been easier for us because of the 
new problems that have faced us. The ministries have functioned bravely 
in spite of enormous difficulties and have a substantial record to their 
credit. And yet we wish it was more. There are so many things that 
cry aloud to be done, so many abuses to go, so much leeway to be made 
good. A vast amount of the ministers’ time and energy is spent in 
getting little things done which the representatives of the old order do 
not like. The conflict inherent in the constitution is always there in 
spite of all attempts to cover it up, and even though it may not see the 
light of day, it eats up their time and energy, and important work suffers. 
The old services, even with goodwill which is not always present, cannot 
be the agents of the great changes that the Congress wants to introduce. 
They have been brought up in a different tradition and their competence 
is largely confined to work in the ancient ruts of an irresponsible im- 
perialist administration. An attempt to leave the rats fills them with 
apprehension, and where we demand and require a flaming enthusiasm 
for the new order, we get a reluctant passivity. It is difficult to carry on 
effective work in this way and our over-worked ministers live a care-worn 
and exhausting life. They deserve our fullest sympathy in their thankless 
task. 

We see in India today a rapid development of social forces and some- 
times of social conflict. The Congress, representing as it does different 
forces, itself becomes to some extent the forum for these conflicts. We 
have thus certain disrupting tendencies and, at the same time, the strong 
unifying tendency which has held us together for so long. I have no 
doubt that the unifying tendency must be made to triumph for any other 
outcome would do great injury to our cause. Much has happened recently 
before and during our Congress elections, which has made many of us 
think hard, and pained us greatly. I do not wish to discuss these matters 
here except to say that the spirit of faction is far too evident. Inevitably 
there is a right wing of the Congress and a left wing and various middle 
groups, though this simple classification sometimes misleads. An attempt 
to drive out the left, if successful, would be fatal for it represents a vital 

2. See p. 538 and p. 567. 
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part of the movement without which it would lose much of its flair and 
become increasingly wedded to petty reformist activities. It would spread 
confusion in the mass mind, more especially among the peasantry, and 
thus weaken the Congress. I feel that some such attempt has been made 
during recent months and it has created considerable bitterness. 

Certain leftist elements in the Congress and outside have also erred 
and thus themselves partly created a situation which has done them harm. 
There has been too much of a tendency to take advantage of a temporary 
mass excitement, too much of an identification of their own wish-fancies 
with the supposed urges of the masses, sometimes a support of methods 
which are not in consonance with the Congress policy, sometimes a sup- 
port of wrong action for fear of losing influence with the people. Such a 
policy is likely to become adventurist and bring at least temporary failure 
in its train. 

We have to hold to our anchor and not allow ourselves to be swept 
away in these grave times by momentary excitement, or by party strife, 
or by desire of temporary gain at the cost possibly of the larger good. 
We have to remember that during these many years we have tried, not 
without success, to function politically on an unusually high ethical plane, 
and we have to live up to these standards of integrity in public affairs 
which we have so often proclaimed. We may not forget that nonviolence 
is not a mere phrase for us, but a deliberate policy which we have adopt- 
ed and pursued with remarkable results. It is true that many who talk 
loudly of truth and nonviolence have little to do with either, and they use 
these terms for narrow purposes of their own. Nevertheless truth and 
nonviolence have to be adhered to by us to the best of our ability. What 
will this game of politics be worth for us if we lose our ideals and tarnish 
our integrity? 

We have seen recently a strange and disturbing outburst of com- 
munalism. We have welcomed the new orientation of the Muslim League 
with its objective of independence. We have welcomed the rapidly rising 
political consciousness of the Muslims, which has sent large numbers of 
them to the Congress, and moved large numbers of others to function 
outside the ranks of the Congress. But the commurialism that these 
latter have exhibited has been distressing, for separatism is always a sign 
of backwardness. But far more distressing has been the singular lack of 
decency and the ordinary standards of public life that has been in 
evidence. Violence has often been encouraged and has already led to 
some deplorable occurrences. 

But this will pass and what will remain is the new awakening among 
the Muslim masses. It will pass if the Congress holds hard to its policy 
of treating all minorities with not only full justice but generosity so as 
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to gain their confidence and goodwill. It will pass because other and 
more vital problems confront us. It is the peasant who is beginning to 
dominate India, and it is to him and his kind that we shall have to go 
again and again, and if we find favour in his eyes and give him relief 
from his age-long bondage, it is well with us. But it will not be well with 
us if we fail him and do not keep the promises we made to him. 

I believe as firmly as ever that only socialism will solve our problems 
as also those of the rest of the world. But the fundamental tasks before 
us at present are two: to put an end to imperialism, and to end the relics 
of feudalism in the states and in our land system. 


2. The Congress and Federation 1 


The Congress will not under any circumstances whittle down its opposi- 
tion to federation. I am surprised to see all kinds of irrelevant subjects 
being brought into the discussion. We must remember that we are now 
faced with big issues. I want to know what is going to be our stand 
on the constitutional crises in Bihar and the United Provinces ? 2 

I disapprove of so many amendments having been moved to the resolu- 
tion . 3 I would like that the Congress during every session discussed 
only one or two important resolutions in which could be brought every 
outstanding problem of the day. To some extent, I can understand the 
anxiety of the members that the Congress might whittle down its oppo- 
sition to federation. But we should remember that today the Congress is 
a gigantic organisation and that members of the Working Committee are 
only too well aware of their responsibility and therefore their words, as 
embodied in the resolution, have the fullest import of what they convey. 

1. Speech on Bhulabhai Desai’s resolution opposing federation at the subjects 
committee meeting at the Haripura Congress, 18 February 1938. From The 
Hindu (evening edition), 18 February 1938. 

2. The Congress ministries in Bihar and U.P. had resigned on 15 February 1938 
as the Governors of these provinces did not agree to the release of all political 
prisoners. The Governors later backed down. 

3. M.R. Masani’s amendment had wanted the Congress to make it clear that un- 
less complete independence was given to the people of India, the Congress 
would not accept federation. Z.A. Ahmad's amendment wanted the Congress 
committees to cooperate with the other anti-imperialist organisations for fight- 
ing against the inauguration of federation. 
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There is no need to say that we are going to fight federation . 4 There 
is no point in saying that at this juncture. Regarding the suggestion of 
direct action, what other weapon have we in our armoury? It must be 
either threat of direct action or direct action itself. So what is the point 
in laying it down as a part of our decision to oppose federation? 

Then there is the demand for uniting with kisan and other organisa- 
tions. I am in sympathy with some of these, and some others I do not 
like, but, all the same, I would undoubtedly cooperate with every one of 
you to fight a common foe, whatever differences we might have. What 
particular advantage would we have by saying that we will cooperate 
with other anti-imperialist organisations, or that we will resort to direct 
action to fight federation? The status of the subjects of the Indian states 
has been brought into the discussion . 5 I may assure you that I feel very 
strongly on this subject, but a resolution on federation is not the occasion 
to deal with that issue. And what is the use of rubbing in the question 
of Indian states at every conceivable opportunity? We are only doing 
harm to the Indian states by this attitude. We are face to face with big 
issues. What reply are we going to give to the country on the crisis with 
which we are now faced? The British are not going to leave our shores 
on hearing threatening speeches. I assure the House that the fact that 
some British leaders have toured the country 6 should not lead us to the 
conclusion that the Congress would whittle down its opposition to 
federation. I wish you to study carefully the proper resolution 7 and see 
if it does not embody our viewpoint completely. Remember clearly the 
implications of the federal scheme, which is nothing short df an attempt 
to bind us down for ever. 

The Working Committee has huge and heavy responsibilities. Their 
decisions affect the history of India and the destinies of millions of her 
population. The Working Committee, therefore, cannot be expected 
to indulge in any irresponsible talk. It cannot make itself responsible for 
reckless and undignified talk as you and I sometimes indulge in, in our 
individual capacities. One of the previous speakers had urged the 
freedom of the vote. I endorse that suggestion, but I am afraid I cannot 

4. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya’s amendment proposed that if the federation were 
foisted on India it would be combated in every way “leading to direct action 
for the overthrow of the constitution and preparation for convening of a con- 
stituent assembly.” 

5. N.G. Ranga moving another amendment had said: “the proposed federation if 
imposed without reforming the states would not only encourage separatist ten- 
dencies but further tighten British imperialist hold upon India/' 

6. See pp. 378-379. 

7. See p. 379. 
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agree with some of the suggestions of the previous speakers to lay our 
cards on the table as to what methods exactly we have in mind for fight- 
ing the federal menace. 

When we talk of resorting to direct action or taking kisans or trade 
unions with us, we do not talk of fighting the federal scheme. Such 
talk serves only to deflect attention from the supreme task of fighting 
the federation. The Congress today is very different from other organisa- 
tions. You may say there is no harm in allowing a rat to walk in the 
company of an elephant, but does that make a rat an elephant? 

To weigh the Congress and the States People's Conference in the same 
balance is a mockery. These comparisons detract from the dignity and 
prestige of the Indian National Congress. If you say, 'Do fight for 
freedom, but at first bargain with the States People's Conference', will 
it not look ridiculous? 

The constitutional crises in Bihar and the U.P. are big issues about 
which we are expected at the present moment to give directions as to 
how our ministers should conduct themselves. I hate to talk big on any 
and every issue and give knocks with hard words. But that does not 
mean that I want to give in to the British Government on the federation 
issue. We must go forward to implement our decision, but before we 
do so, we must collect our thoughts. 


3. The Congress and the Indian States 1 


I wish to invite your attention to the resolution passed ten years ago 
by the Calcutta Congress which had clarified the Congress position . 2 To 
say that the Congress does not concern itself with the welfare of states 
is utterly wrong and a misinterpretation of the Congress attitude. It is 
beyond comprehension how the Indian National Congress claiming to 
fight to secure independence for all India could, even for a moment, 
leave out of consideration such a great part of the country as out of 
its scope. It is utterly unthinkable. How can we picture a free India 
without freedom for the states that run throughout the length and breadth 

1. Speech at the subjects committee meeting at the Haripura Congress, 18 February 
1938. From The Hindu , 19 February 1938. 

2. It said: “This Congress assures the people of the Indian States of its sympathy 
with and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle for the attainment 
of full responsible governments in the States.” 
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of the land, spread everywhere in profusion, intermingled with the other 
territories surrounding them or separating them? It is our right and duty 
to fight as much for the people of those states as for others. For our 
goal is a unified and undivided India. But the states are in a slightly 
different category as regards their nature and structure. In these nume- 
rous states, there thrive many such ideas and people not of today but 
those discarded some time back. It is, therefore, meet and proper that 
we apply different methods of approach and plan a different line of action, 
suited to the conditions of these states, and strive to bring them in line 
with us and make them play their rightful part in the national struggle. 
I wish to assure you that there never has been even the thought of not 
including in our great movement the states that are part and parcel of 
our country. 

My views on Indian states are very well known. I hold very strong 
views and my position is that I cannot tolerate even for a short while 
the continuance of states in their present form. Their very existence 
oppresses me. In them, I see exemplified two things— the feudal order 
and British imperialism — both of which I dislike intensely. It is not cor- 
rect to argue that by this resolution the Congress is trying to wash its 
hands off the states and pursue a policy of non-interference . 3 It is 
physically impossible to separate the problem of Indian states from that 
of the rest of India. I have no doubt this matter is now cleared up and 
there is not even a shadow of doubt. 

The first half of the resolution stresses the objective of independence . 4 
That is common both for British Indian subjects and Indian states' 
subjects. While this is recognised, it is absurd to talk of non-interference. 
It is with this background that I approach this subject. All 
of us have deeply pondered over the subject. We may differ 
in our approach to this question but our objective is the same. 
We are absolutely of one mind that it is the duty of every one of us to 
work for the realisation of the Congress ideals in the Indian states. 

3. The resolution stated: “Congress, therefore, directs that for the present Con- 
gress committees in states shall function only under the direction and control 
of the Working Committee and shall not engage in any parliamentary activities 
nor engage in direct action in the name and under the auspices of the Con- 
gress nor undertake internal struggle of people of the states in the name of the 
Congress*” 

4. “The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic freedom in 
the states as in the rest of India and considers the states an integral part of 
India which cannot be separated. The Purna Swaraj or complete indepen- 
dence, which is the objective of the Congress, is for the whole of India, in- 
clusive of the states, for the integrity and unity of India must be maintained 
in freedom as it has been maintained in subjection ...” 
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You must remember that there have been in the past, both in the Con- 
gress and in the A.I.C.C., occasions when conflicts arose over the subject 
o Indian states. There have been very unwholesome debates creating 

an atmosphere which is injurious to the interests of the people of the 
Indian states. 

At Calcutta a resolution was adopted condemning repression in Mysore 
and subsequently certain events happened which resulted in creating an 
atmosphere which instead of proving helpful to the agitation had an 

about' > Cffe f 7*°* f hmg had troubled me greatly and I tried to think 
a " d an fy $e tbe situation ^ m y mind. I thought how we could 
help this struggle in the states. May I now say something, perhaps in 

wWch m ° f that , reSOlu , tl0n ’ because 1 did not personally like th/resolution 
regard tol l ”' * ^ India C ° ngress Committee at Calcutta in 

of 8 thtt Lni% gU3ge a i ld CC [ tain phrases of it? But the ^ential part 
T h i , u * 10n ^ re 8 ardin g the condemnation of repression in Mysore 
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snb£*t and with that knowledge I can say definitely what happened 
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It may be that some people in the states erred, but on the whole the 
states people carried on the agitation with resolution. And certain con- 
sequences followed. It is not good enough for us to act in that manner, 
more specially now when we have to face big problems and big crises. 

would be better, perhaps, if we tone down our resolution and tone up 
our activity slightly, so far as the use of the Congress name is concerned 
and push forward and prepare good ground for action not only in British 
India but also in the states. Today a remarkable awakening is taking 
place all over India, including the Indian states. We, on our part must 
ry to nurse it, chensh it; and above all we must organise ourselves. 

We are all agreed on this. The most controversial point in the Work- 
ing Committees resolution related to the clause which banned the 
organisation of Congress committees in the Indian states. Personally, 

I would welcome the formation of as many Congress committees as 
possible all over India. But during all these years how many commit- 
tees have been formed? Except for a few that existed “in the imagina- 
tion of the faithful”, the use of the Congress name by these organisa- 
tions, which were placed under different circumstances, was more a 
hindrance than a help. 


5. See pp. 561-580. 
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During my presidentship, I had on many occasions advised the Mysore 
Congress Committee not to launch civil disobedience against the Dur- 
bar’s order although I had all the while felt that the Mysoreans had the 
perfect right to do so. But the Congress, which 1 for the moment was fol- 
lowing a different policy, could not get embroiled in civil disobedience in 
the Mysore state with its implications and repercussions in other parts of 
the country. So what help did the Mysore Congress Committee get 
from us? For carrying out the constructive policy of the Congress, there 
were all-India organisations working independently of the Congress. 
Therefore Congress committees in the states were not required to do 
this. Thus the use of the Congress name by the states’ committees was 
definitely a hindrance to them and thoroughly useless. It is best to face 
facts. It might be that in a year or two conditions in the states might 
change. In fact, I feel that this would happen earlier than the people 
believed and then the Congress could certainly reconsider the position. 
But as it is, it would be better for the states’ people to depend on them- 
selves and not to look outside for help from the Congress. I want to 
assure the states’ people that this resolution in no way goes back in the 
slightest degree on the Congress attitude towards the states’ people. 
But the question that has become vital is that we must face realities and 
march independently towards our common goal. 


4. The Congress and Burma 1 


It is difficult to explain the Congress attitude on the question of Burma. 
Burma is neither a province of India nor a part of it. It would be 
absurd to say that the Burma Congress Committee stands for the free- 
dom of India and not of Burma . 2 We do not want Burma to remain 
a colonial province of India. I do not want to attach much import- 
ance to the fact of the separation of Burma. I have always treated it 
from a realistic point of view. The conditions in Burma are different 
nd most of the resolutions passed by the Congress have no bearing on 
them. It would be wrong also to treat Burma as a foreign colony like 
Malaya where there are a large number of Indians. Burma’s associa- 

1. Speech at the subjects committee meeting at the Haripura Congress, 19 February 
1938. From The Hindu, 19 February 1938. 

2. Consequent upon the separation of Burma from India, the subjects committee 
at the Haripura Congress approved its removal from the list of Congress pro- 
vinces in the Congress constitution, and creation in its place of a new Burma 
committee to work for the freedom of the people of Burma. 
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hon with India and the Congress is very old. Unfortunately, the majo- 
rity of the Burma Congress Committee’s members are Indians and only 
a small number of Burmans have participated in it. I hope that more 
Burmans will join the Congress committee. The present change is only 
an attempt to face reality and get over certain difficulties. 


5. On the Rights of Minorities’ 


Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters, 

I am reading this resolution in English. 1 2 In Indian politics 
the question of majority and minority often crops up. Our country- 
men look at this question in a strange manner and even after 
thinking over it they are unable to understand what this ques- 
tion is and why they fear each other. You must have seen that 
during the last few years several things have happened in India, one of 
which is that the majority has advanced towards the Congress. During 
the last 20 years large numbers of our Muslim brothers fought for inde- 
pendence. Since 1921 several such occasions came when our Muslim 
brothers were with us in lakhs. In the movement of 1930-31, ten to 
fifteen thousand Muslims went to jail. Last year the Muslims joined 
the Congress in a very large number. Not only the Muslims but 
the Christians, the Jews and the people of several other communities 
which are in a minority in our country also joined the Congress. In this 
resolution we have expressed our pleasure on their joining the Congress. 
Our effort is still continuing. We want that people of every com- 
munity in India should join this struggle. You must be remember- 
ing that such a resolution was passed at the Lucknow session of the Con- 
gress and a programme of mass contact presented before us. 3 Since 

1. Jawaharlal moved a resolution on minority rights at the Haripura Congress 
session on 20 February 1938. This is a translation of his speech in Hindi 
on the occasion and printed in the Report of the Fifty First Indian National. 
Congress , February 1938. 

2. The resolution, passed by the A.I.C.C. on 20 February 1938, declared that 
Congress regards it as its primary duty and fundamental policy to protect the 
religious, linguistic, cultural and other rights of the minorities in India and 
will give widest scope for their development and their participation in the ful- 
lest measure in the political, economic and cultural life of the nation" 

3. See Selected Works , Vol. 7, p. 222. 
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Gandhiji gave a new colour to the Congress we have been thinking over 
this problem. We discussed this problem at the Lucknow Congress. 
We said that our objective was mass contact. At Faizpur we emphasized 
this very thing that the message of the Congress be carried to every 
home, to the homes of the Hindus and Muslims both. In the last elec- 
tion our attempt was to spread the Congress message from door to door 
and bring it home to every community— Hindu, Muslim and Christian. 

We conveyed the message to every home. On behalf of the Congress 
sufficient work is being done among the Muslims and its result has 
been good. Even then some people had taken exception to it. They 
ask what right has the Congress to work among the Muslims. Likewise, 
others can ask what right the Congress has to work among the Sikhs. 
Hindus can ask what right the Congress has to work among the Hindus. 
But they do not understand that the Congress is not a communal orga- 
nisation. The Congress is a political organisation whose aim is com- 
plete independence. At the same time our country is very poor. We 
have to remove its poverty. We have to remove the poverty and sla- 
very from this country. As for the political and economic questions, the 
Congress is ready to help everyone. Its doors are open to everyone. 
We cannot solve these problems on a communal basis. Had the Con- 
gress not been there today it would have been incumbent on me, you 
and all of us to create such an institution whose doors were open to 
everyone. If we raise separate voices on a communal basis it would 
be of no avail. The door of the Congress is open to every Indian. It 
is closed only for those who do not want full independence. And who- 
ever wants full independence, for him it is open. Despite this it is re- 
peatedly said that if India becomes independent it would be for a par- 
ticular community. But this is not true. Only a fool or a brainless 
person can think in terms of Hindu and Muslim rule. There can 
never be such a rule. If there is any rule it would be only Indian rule. 
Today we have to see what is there in the Congress which can jeopar- 
dize the interests of the Muslim or Christian brethren. Swaraj is for 
all— rich and poor. You should understand this fully well that in re- 
gard to religious matters everyone should have complete freedom. 
Everyone should have religious freedom. 

The kisans in our province are very unhappy. Hindus and Muslims 
both are laden with debts. You know that in the Punjab the Hindu- 
Muslim problem is very complicated. Despite this there is no commu- 
Tialism among the kisans and the small zamindars. They want the bur- 
den of their debts to be lightened. Everyone of them has the same 
problem. 
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It is also important that people should have regard for the culture, 
manners and language of every community. There have been long 
debates on the question of national language. What is its outcome? We 
should have one national language. It does not mean that if you are 
a Gujarati all your work will not be done in Gujarati. Instead, in 
Gujarat the people will be completely free to do their work in Gujarati; 
in Madras they will be free to do their work in Tamil and Telugu; in 
the Frontier they will be free to do their work in Pushtu. Everybody 
will be free to do his work in his own language in his province. This 
also we should understand that in regard to culture and education peo- 
ple will have full freedom. In regard to these matters there should be 
no conflict whatsoever. There can be differences in political views 
Between the zamindars and the farmers, the labourers and the 
millowners, there cannot be any communal question. There may be con- 
flicts between a zamindar and a farmer, between a millowner and a 
labourer, but they cannot be called Hindu-Muslim conflicts. Even so 
people call them Hindu-Muslim conflicts and break each other’s 
heads. This is not a matter of principle. According to the prin- 
ciple, all of us should be free to do whatever we like. Unfortunate- 
ly in our country there are a large number of foolish people and among 
th«n there are mostly educated people who discuss political problems 

u XT," thC conflicts emanate fr »ni them. In the Punjab Assembly 
the Muslims are in a large number. Even then why are there conflicts? 
If you study it carefully you will find that wherever there is the Hindu- 
Muslim question it is started only by a few upper-class people. The 
middle class is not benefited by it. Instead, it suffers loss. The big 
people quarrel over trifles like government service, membership of the 
councils, etc. These days a new question has cropped up. It is about 
ministries. But it is a question of a handful of people. These upper- 
class people dupe the Hindus, Muslims and Christians and make them 
fight for their own benefit. I am very happy that the Muslim League 
has declared full independence as its goal. But by its other utterances 
it seems that its sole policy is to abuse and malign the Congress. But 
this is not proper. For the last eighteen to twenty years Congress has 
been functioning as a dignified organisation and lakhs of people are its 
members. In the Muslim League there are people who are well educa- 
ted. But only recently I was taken aback after hearing their speeches, 
several times I tried to understand what the matter was after all and 
whether there was any fundamental issue in it. What do they want 
to say? Generally their complaints are about the Congress ministries 
and about the language. They raise the question of the Urdu langu- 
age. Now they have raised a new question. It is about the Bande 
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M ataram song which they say stands for the Hindu state. But this has 
been proved to be totally false. The purpose of raising this question is 
merely to create a rift. About the Hindi-Urdu controversy Mahatmap 
had approved of an agreement at Karachi.'* As a matter of policy the 

Congress wants the Hindustani language. 

Now take the question of Bande Mataram. The Bande Mataram 
has been in vogue for thirty years and no one ever ^ objected 
to it. Despite this, about the last portion of the Bande Mataram, 
to which some exception can be taken, four months back the 
Congress Working Committee decided in Calcutta that generally 
it might not be sung. 4 5 As regards the first portion there is not even 
a single word in it to which anyone can object. There are some diffi- 
cult Bengali and Sanskrit words in it which one cannot follow easily. 
But a song which has been connected with our political life for thirty 
to forty years cannot be discarded by any kind of threat. We have to 
advance in our struggle for freedom. Many of our brothers and sisters 
who have come here as delegates know how for the last eighteen to 
twenty years we have been involved in so many minor and futile issues. 
It is my earnest request that if someone could speak on this and plead 
in a proper manner, then the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
would be ready to settle all the issues connected with it. But please do 
remember that the Congress has some principles. It cannot give up those 
principles. As far as the minorities are concerned we are always ready 
to make a settlement with them. In this resolution nothing new has 
been said. If you study it and read the Working Committee resolution 
carefully you will find how clearly the rights of the minorities have been 
mentioned therein. Congress has declared what path we will adopt.^ If 
there is any point at dispute, Congress is ready to settle it. The Con- 
gress has expressed its views very clearly and quite fearlessly. Ours is a 
democratic organisation and our main aim is to fight the British Empire. 
The question of majority and minority has been deliberately raised in 
slave countries. Imperialism always tries to see that the question ot 
majority and minority is kept alive and nationalism receives a setback. 
These days the problem of Palestine has also become complicated like 
this. You must be aware that Englishmen arrived there only 20 

4. Speaking on the resolution on fundamental rights at the Karachi Congress in 
March 1931, Mahatma Gandhi had said: “though I am sure that Islamic and 
Aryan cultures are not mutually exclusive and fundamentally different, I must 
recognise that Musalmans look upon Islamic culture as distinctive from Aryan. 
Let us therefore cultivate tolerance. Let us try to learn the Urdu language 
and Urdu script and understand the Musalman's insistence on it.” 

5. See p. 236. 
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years back. Prior to that, for 1,500 years, the Jews, the Muslims and the 
Arabs had been living there. But the Arab-Jew question never arose be- 
tween them. No sooner than imperialism stepped in, the Arab-Jew 

relations became strained and assumed serious proportions. 

We do not know where this problem will lead us. But in my 
opinion its growth is to be attributed to imperialism. If we became 
successful in our fight against imperialism and British rule came to 

an end, it would assume a different form altogether. As long as the 
British ruled, this communal voice against the Congress would continue 
to be raised. Today, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and Parsis are joining 
the Congress in lakhs. Vested interests are therefore afraid of its grow- 
ing power. They fear that their control over the masses will be removed. 

Therefore they want to spread communal feelings among them. In order 
to establish their own leadership they adopt wrong means and spread 
communalism in the name of freedom. When we were fighting against 
imperialism and were in jails, the people of the Independence Party 6 
who today pose to be the supporters of freedom were against us. 

It is the duty of the Congress to go halfway to meet the minorities 
and allay their fears. In this resolution there is nothing to feel perturb- 
ed about. The Congress wants to adopt such a policy which would be 
found satisfactory by all the people. I hope you, the delegates to the 
All India Congress Committee, will consider this resolution fully well 
before its adoption, keeping in view your position and responsibility. 

6. See p. 121. 


6. On the Hunger Strike by Political Prisoners 1 2 


There is only one amendment moved so far urging the deletion of the 
portion which refers to hunger strike by political prisoners. 31 On this 
issue I propose to explain the position of the Working Committee clear- 
ly. We are not condemning the hunger strike resorted to by the Anda- 
mans prisoners, nor censuring them. We only want to state our point 

1. Speech at the subjects committee meeting at the Haripura Congress, 20 Febru- 
ary 1938. The Hindu, 21 February 1938. 

2. Sardar Patel had moved the resolution disapproving the hunger strike by the 
political prisoners in the Punjab. Sohan Singh Josh opposing it said: “Sir 
Sikandar’s government calls our patriots murderers and dacoits. Our efforts 
in the assembly have failed. I request you not to join in the condemnation 
of hunger strike.” 
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of view, since Congress has never before announced its views about 
hunger strike. But in doing so the Working Committee did not dis- 
approve of the action already resorted to by the political prisoners in the 
Andamans or elsewhere. 

Hunger strikes by prisoners have complicated the problem of their re- 
lease rather than helped it. In several cases hunger strikes have actually 
impeded efforts to secure the release of prisoners and we should resist 
the temptation to go on a hunger strike. I don't think it proper that 
one should go on a hunger strike to secure release. 

Hunger strike is a very serious and dangerous weapon. I do not say 
that political prisoners should, under no circumstances, resort to hunger 
strikes in order to ventilate their grievances. Occasions may certainly 
arise when political prisoners may have no other alternative. But still 
we must discourage the application of this dangerous weapon with a 
view to securing release. 

Mr. Munshi Ahmed Din 3 has told us here this morning that the 
Punjab political prisoners have not resorted to hunger strike in order to 
secure release but for the mitigation of many humiliating and dehuma- 
nising jail regulations. I will still appeal to you to be clear about this. 
It is an extreme step and should not be encouraged. 

The resolution moved by Sardar Patel is the most important resolu- 
tion of the present session of the Congress. All the time we had been 
considering other resolutions, our minds were occupied with this crisis. 
In fact, we had our eyes on the clouds that had gathered on the horizon. 
I agree with Mr. Masani who said that we should mobilise for the fight. 
And as I take a peep into the future, I say this problem does not con- 
cern only Bihar and U.P. but all the provinces. 

Englishmen expressed surprise that we were so calm and quiet while 
the crisis was impending. Such people are! ignorant of the past history of 
the Congress. We have always worked with a cool head and with smil- 
ing faces. We give an opportunity to the other side to retrace its steps. 
Our resolution may appear outwardly cold and even mild but we have 
calculated all that is to follow in the wake of the present crisis. 

The Governor has made statements relating to certain activities of the 
Kakori prisoners . 4 Nobody would say that the Kakori prisoners were 

3. (1899-1967); a leading Congressman of the Punjab. 

4. Following the resignation offered by the U.P. Congress ministry on the issue of 
the release of political prisoners, the secretary to -the Governor of U.P. said: 
“Those for whose release they pressed, in particular, were prisoners who had 
been convicted in the Kakori case which dealt with an elaborate conspiracy 
extending over a considerable period in course of which a number of dacoities 
and murders were committed.” 
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murderers and dangerous people. They were brave men who had no 
axe to grind and who risked their lives not for personal benefit. It is 
possible that after fifteen years of incarceration, completely shut off 
from the outside world, the released prisoners may have committed some 
mistakes or uttered what they should not have. But after having 
personal talks with some of them, I am confident that they no longer 
believed in their old methods. 

I am glad that Mr. Dubash has spoken on this resolution. 5 It is good 
that the comrades of the Kakori Conspiracy Case stand before us and 
have expressed their views honestly and sincerely. It is clear that these 
prisoners have sincerely changed their views. This new orientation in 
their political outlook should not be interpreted as mere opportunism. 
I have talked with many of them and I can assure you that they have 
sincerely abjured their previous creed. We have not coerced them to 
accept our creed. We have given a pledge to the millions of voters 
that we shall secure the release of our political prisoners. I am glad 
we have unflinchingly striven to honour our pledges. 

5. Durgashankar Dubash, a Kakori case prisoner, had said: the Andaman pri- 

soners had realised that days of terrorism had gone and it was not out of selfish 
motive to seek liberty that they said this; but they had come to subscribe to 
the Congress creed and had honestly and sincerely decided to work the Con- 
gress programme.” 


7. To N.S. Hardikar 1 


Khali 

March 14, 1938 


My dear Hardikar, 

... I think some kind of all-India direction and control is necessary for 
our volunteer organisation, but, apart from this, I think the provincial 
Congress committees should be given a fair amount of freedom to orga- 
nise volunteers on the general lines laid down by the Working Com- 
mittee or some volunteer board nominated by it. 

I feel that the work the Seva Dal has done during the last 15 years 
or so, though useful, has not borne as much fruit as it ought to have 

1. N.S. Hardikar Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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done. We have worked too much from above and made the structure 
top heavy. We have given some training to a few hundred persons, but 
most of these have got lost in their cities or villages, and the gain to 
us has not been much, while the cost has been considerable. I was 
greatly impressed by the Khudai Khidmatgars. These have grown up 
from below, chiefly from the villages, and have spread with remarkable 
rapidity. They have hardly cost anything. It is true that they vary 
greatly in efficiency and otherwise and there may be undesirables among 
them. But, generally speaking, they represent a higher level and they 
help greatly in keeping the people up to the mark. They represent an 
ideology of disciplined service and (to the extent they understand it) of 
nonviolence. It is these Khudai Khidmatgars who have been the back- 
bone of the movement in the N.W.F.P. and it is they who have helped 
to keep it peaceful. 

I think we should profit by their example in several ways: 

(i) by building from below; 

(ii) by not spending too much money on the superstructure; 

(iii) by allowing the undoubted sentiment in favour of volunteer- 
ing which exists almost everywhere to take shape without 
undue restrictions from above, but always guided from above; 
and 

(iv) thus trying to build up a kind of mass movement in favour 
of volunteering. 

I look upon volunteer organisation from two points of view: 

(i) to build up a rather loose organisation on a mass basis as 
indicated above; and 

(ii) to have a chosen body of well-trained persons, relatively small 
in numbers but of a higher mettle. These to come out of (i). 

For the mass organisation which we encourage to grow up in villages, 
etc., some simple rules should be laid down and for the rest each village 
should be asked to raise its own volunteers for local work. Where pos- 
sible we should of course try to reach them and train them, but our in- 
capacity to reach or train all of them should not be a bar to their for- 
mation. In one way, however, we should try to reach all of them, and 
that is through printed leaflets giving directions for training, work, etc. 
For the rest we should largely leave them, to begin with, to their own 
resources. 
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The general directions to these village or town units should consist of 

(i) how to form and train themselves— some simple rules; 

(ii) stress on nonviolence and acting always in a truthful way; 

(iii) idea of service and cooperation. I think each village unit 
should undertake some practical work from time to time, say, 
once a week or fortnight. They could clean up the whole 
village; or build huts; or roads and pathways; help in village 
reconstruction work; or make playgrounds for the children; 
or run literacy classes if they can manage them; or help in the 
fields; or do so many other things. While helpful suggestions 
might be made, the initiative might be left to them; 

(iv) they should all meet together once a week for a march. They 
might go to a neighbouring village and meet another unit. 
This should be in the nature of a holiday to promote esprit 
de corps and develop the cooperative spirit. National songs 
should be sung in community fashion; 

(v) some simple scouting rules should be taught; 

(vi) they should be told definitely that as volunteer units they 
must be absolutely clean from party politics within the Con- 
gress which is becoming a damnable curse; 

(vii) they should keep in touch with headquarters and send reports 
of their activities. Headquarters, on their part, sending peo- 
ple, whenever possible, to train, help and inspect. But as I 
view this development, much of the instruction will inevit- 
ably be through leaflets which will teach such subjects as how 
to organise a meeting, how to control crowds without pushing 
or shouting, etc., apart from the subjects mentioned above. 

I would not ask these volunteers (the mass organisation) to take any 
complicated pledges. They should promise faithfully to abide by the 
basic rules of the organisation (nonviolence, truth, service, discipline, 
cooperation among themselves). No other pledges are necessary for 
them. 

The other class of volunteers, the chosen ones, will require a stifter 
training, higher standards, and a greater ideological preparation. For 
these a textbook might be prepared. 

I think we should begin by concentrating on the first class of volun- 
teers— the loose organisation, chiefly in the villages but also in the 
towns. For this purpose a central board should frame simple directions, 
and the P.C.Cs should draw up further rules if necessary to suit their 
special conditions. 
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The central board should then draw up more detailed rules for the 
second class of volunteers (the selected ones). They should undergo 
training for a fixed period, say, three months, and later on should give 
some time every year to practical service. Out of these trained selected 
volunteers we can get our instructors and inspectors for the first class of 
volunteers. 

This is a very hastily written and imperfect note but I am sending 
this to you as it may give you some idea of how my mind is working. 
It would work more efficiently and concisely if I knew that something 
definite was going to be done. It is difficult to work in the air. For 
some time past there has-been talk of reorganising our volunteers but 
BPthing has come of it, though there are signs of awakening in some 
provinces. It is now possible either to organise on some definite all-India 
basis under the directions of the Working Committee or to leave it to 
the P.C.Cs to do as they think best. Or, as we have done in the 
past, to let matters drift. 

There is one other matter which I think I should mention and Gandhiji 
has hinted at it also. Gandhiji and several members of the Working 
Committee have not got much faith in your manner of doing work. I 
have not been able to find out exactly why this is so although I tried 
to do so. There was, I believe, some article that you wrote three years 
ago to which exception was taken. At my request you sent me an article 
written by you, but I was given to understand that this was not the 
article in question. I have seen no other article and so I am unable to 
judge. In any event if there is this want of faith in you, it will be diffi- 
cult for you to work effectively. If such is the case then perhaps you 
had better work in a more restricted sphere. Your work will also depend 
on your state of h^ \h. For some time to oome you ought not to 
exert yourself too much. In any event clear indications should be given 
as to what should be done and where you can fit in, if you can fit in 
at all, in the work to be done. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Gandhiji to save time. I am 
also sending a copy to Subhas Babu who is deeply interested in volun- 
teering and has no doubt definite ideas of his own .... 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. To Mohanlal Nehru 1 


Dehra Dun Jail 
18.1.35 


I am in receipt of your circular letter dated 8th January 1935 addressed 
to the trustees of the Swaraj Bhawan Trust. 

The proposal that has been made to utilise the entire Swaraj Bhawan 
buildings and land for the purpose of a general hospital to be called 
‘Motilal Nehru Hospital’ raises a number of issues which have to be 
carefully considered, and it is difficult for me to give a definite reply 
without consultation with my co-trustees. As I am not in a position to 
have this consultation, I am indicating to you briefly some ideas that I 
have had on the subject of Swaraj Bhawan and I shall be obliged if you 
will communicate them to the other trustees. 

Your proposal involves four separate questions: (1) The utilisation of 
Swaraj Bhawan, (2) the inauguration of a memorial for Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, (3) the future of the Congress Hospital in Allahabad, and (4) 
the establishment of a general hospital in Allahabad to supply a badly 
felt need. 

To take these in inverse order. As a citizen of Allahabad I would 
welcome the establishment of an up-to-date general hospital. In the 
event of such a modem hospital being started, the necessity for carrying 
on the present Congress Hospital would naturally cease and it could be- 
come merged in the new hospital and all its equipment and material 
would be presented to it. The Congress Hospital was started by my 
father as a temporary measure to meet a particular situation. It has 
been carried on because it was obvious that it was supplying a real need 
and giving medical relief to thousands in the neighbourhood. Partly 
also there was a sentimental disinclination to wind up something that had 
been started by my father. If a new hospital is started, that need will 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 
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be attended to by it and the sentimental consideration will not matter 
much. 

In case the scheme for a new hospital does not materialise in the near 
future, it would be desirable to carry on the Congress Hospital for the 
present, if that is not financially impossible. Probably it will not be diffi- 
cult to do so on the present modest scale. Since a nominal fee has been 
charged, a monthly income has come in. This may develop. If an 
additional Rs. 200/- or Rs. 250/- a month could be guaranteed, the im- 
mediate difficulties would recede into the background. I shall be glad 
to contribute Rs. 50/- a month. Indeed I contributed this sum indirect- 
ly from the beginning of 1932 to last year, during the period Swaraj 
Bhawan was in government possession, and the hospital was lodged with- 
out rent in my cottage. The hospital having gone back to Swaraj 
Bhawan, the cottage has been rented out and I suggest that the sum 
realised in rent be treated as my monthly donation to the hospital. If 
necessary, I am prepared to add to it. 

This question of the upkeep of the present hospital or dispensary will 
of course not arise if the larger scheme of a new hospital is given effect 
to. But as the consideration of this may take time, it is as well to 
make arrangements to carry on. 

It is mentioned by you that it is proposed to have a hundred beds in 
the new hospital. This is rather vague and does not convey much infor- 
mation. As you know there were at one time, in 1930 and 1931, twenty 
or thirty beds in Swaraj Bhawan. But beds do not by themselves make 
a good hospital, and it is by no means clear whether the intention of the 
Allahabad committee is to have a really up-to-date modern hospital or 
some small second-rate affair. The latter would only mean an extension 
of the present Congress Hospital. On the other hand, an up-to-date 
hospital with the latest modem apparatus and devices is a very expen- 
sive affair and its cost will run into many lakhs of rupees. It is doubtful 
if the rambling, spread-out Swaraj Bhawan building would be suited for 
this. A modem hospital requires a modem building especially built for 
it. The recurring expenditure will also be heavy. 

Which of these two ideas has the Allahabad committee in mind? If 
the former, then it is hardly worthwhile making a great fuss about it and 
calling it by a grandiloquent name. If the latter, then the question of 
a building is almost a minor affair and all depends on the funds avail- 
able. The trustees are asked to hand over Swaraj Bhawan on the vague 
assurance of a committee that they propose to have a hospital there. 
They can hardly be expected to discharge their trust by divesting them- 
selves of it in such a manner and without knowing definitely that suffi- 
cient funds are already in sight for a proper use of the trust property. 
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If the Allahabad committee desire to have a general hospital and at the 
same time to have a local memorial to Pandit Motilal Nehru, they ought 
to go ahead with their scheme quite apart from Swaraj Bhawan. Of 
one thing they can be assured, that the Swaraj Bhawan authorities will 
help them in every way, and it is quite possible that eventually they may 
even offer them land or building. But it seems to me premature and 
improper for any promise to be made at this stage. This would not 
only depend on the hospital scheme and the money already collected 
but also on other considerations. 

These other considerations afe: the question of having an all-India 
memorial to Pt. Motilal Nehru and of associating it with Swaraj Bhawan. 
The proposed hospital can hardly take the place of such a memorial. 
It will be a local affair with largely a local appeal, though if it is on a 
big enough scale it may assume more importance. An all-India memorial 
to Pt. Motilal Nehru should ordinarily be inaugurated by his old col- 
leagues of the Working Committee, Gandhi ji and others, together with 
prominent men and women in other walks of life, and such a memorial 
should naturally be associated with Swaraj Bhawan. It should further 
the cause which he had at heart and for which he gave Swaraj Bhawan. 
(His letter containing the offer is clear enough on this subject ). 2 A 
hospital is by no means excluded under the terms of the gift but there 
can be no doubt that other uses would be more appropriate. 

Hie trustees and the Board of Management of Swaraj Bhawan have 
therefore to consider this larger question before they can dispose of 
Swaraj Bhawan in any way or bind themselves down to do so. I believe 
that various suggestions have been made vaguely but so far no serious 
consideration has been given to this subject owing to disturbed political 
conditions. 

My own idea has been for some time (and I think some other trustees 
think likewise) that a museum of national growth and regeneration - 
political, economic, artistic and cultural - be established there, and 
together with it a library and study and a research institute. This nation- 
al museum should be a picture of our recent (say, during the last fifty 

2. Motilal Nehru, in a letter written to Jawaharlal on 27 March 1930, had stated: 
We agreed . . . that having regard to the past history of the house and the 
stage we have now reached in the national struggle for freedom the most 
appropriate use to which it can be put is to make it the permanent headquarters 
of the Indian National Congress. This means that the offices of the All India 
Congress Committee will be permanently located in the house and parts of it 
not occupied by these offices will be utilized for other national purposes to 

Com m iHee ^ ^ COnsultation with the members of the Working 
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years) growth, our struggles, failures and successes in various departments 
of the national and cultural activity. I would gladly give my library to 
this and I believe it will not be difficult to get widespread support in 
money and material for this idea. It would be novel and worthwhile and 
it would serve a definite purpose and attract both the serious student and 
everyone interested in India’s immediate past and present. 

The idea can be developed in many ways. I only wish to hint at it 
here. The whole scheme may well become an ambitious one and yet 
it will not require very large funds and it can develop from relatively 
small beginnings. If it had been possible for me I would have discussed 
this with my co-trustees, but as I cannot do so, I trust they will consider 
it among themselves. 

Because I have this notion of utilising Swaraj Bhawan, and at the 
same time having an all-India memorial for my father, it is difficult 
for me to commit myself to this handing over of Swaraj Bhawan for a 
hospital or any other purpose. But I need hardly say that this does not 
mean any opposition on my part to the hospital scheme. I hope the 
scheme will be worked out and continued independently of Swaraj 
Bhawan. The Congress Hospital and its material will always be at the 
disposal of the promotors of the scheme, and later on it may be possible 
for the trustees of Swaraj Bhawan to help them in other ways. 

The point is that the proposed hospital in Allahabad should not be 
treated as an all-India memorial to my father but more or less as a local 
effort,, with outside support, and Swaraj Bhawan should not be tied up 
with it at present. A hasty step now may prevent us from developing 
worthwhile schemes later on. 

I shall be glad if you will send a copy of this note to members of the 
Board of Management of the Swaraj Bhawan Trust. I agree that the Pre- 
sident and the working secretary of the A.I.C.C. be co-opted to the 
Board required by the trust deed. This is a formal matter and need not 
require a meeting. But I would suggest to the trustees and the Board to 
have an early meeting to consider various proposals and make some 
arrangement for the future. Of course, I shall not be there but that is 
no reason why they should not meet. 

This note may be shown to friends interested in the matter, but I 
would prefer that it was not given publicity in the press or otherwise. 
Some of the ideas I have expressed in it should be considered by the 
trustees before they are placed before the public. 
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2. To Indira Nehru 1 


Almora Jail 
May 26, 1935 

Darling Indu, 

Your letter and mummie’s, sent prior to sailing from Bombay, 2 reached 
me today. I am replying to it immediately as my letter is already over- 
due. I shall send this by air mail, so also my future letters, which 
will of course go fortnightly. I have no idea when the air mail leaves 
but as there are frequent services now this does not matter much. I 
want you and mummie also to write by air mail direct to the Almora jail. 
I don’t suppose I shall be transferred from this jail for some time. 
In case of my transfer I shall try to inform you. 

I shall send my letters c/o Thomas Cook, Geneva. Also, any cable or 
wireless message that I might send. So please keep in constant touch 
with Cooks at Geneva. In the event of your settling down anywhere 
for some time, that address should immediately be communicated to 
me so that I can write direct. I have told Madan Bhai to send cables to 
Anand Bhawan and have arranged that they be sent on to me here. But 
tell him that in the event of an urgent message requiring a quick answer 
he might cable direct to me here. I don’t suppose any special necessity 
for this will arise. After all, what can I advise or suggest from this dis- 
tance? All decisions will have to be taken by you three, and it is as 
well that this should be so. We should all be self-reliant and depend 
upon ourselves. You know my general views and I have gone even fur- 
ther than I might have done in giving all manner of unnecessary de- 
tails. That is a bad habit I have got into which even jail does not rid 
me of. 

Our Bombay friends, and they are so many, were wonderfully good 
to you and did everything conceivable for your comfort in Bombay and 
during the voyage. That is very pleasing, of course, and yet I sometimes 
think there is danger in such abundant goodwill and help being showered 
on usl We get spoilt and begin to expect it everywhere as of right and 
when it is not forthcoming we feel grieved and cantankerous! We get 
into the habit of depending on others— a bad habit. Of course, in Europe 
you cannot expect all this personal attendance and help. That indeed 
is one of the advantages of going there and getting out of one’s shell. 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Kamala Nehru sailed for Europe on 23 May 1935 for medical treatment. 
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I want you to write to Pilloo 3 and give her a message on my behalf. 
Curious that I should send a message to Bombay via Europe but such 
is life at present for us. I cannot write to her direct. Indeed I cannot 
write to anyone but you and mummie. Tell Pilloo that I think she is 
a perfect brick and that I am ever so grateful to her. And give her 
my love. 

You must be in the Arabian Sea, as I write this, far from all land. 
On board also you will have abundance of kindness. There are many 
friends and the Lloyd Tries tino people are decent. Besides, with the 
Italian Consul's letter and Scarpa at the other end you will have the 
shadow of Mussolini to help you and that is a might]/ shade on an Italian 
boat. I have an idea that this is about the time when Mussolini's 
march on Rome 4 took place and if so this will be celebrated on board. 
Do you remember the celebration on board the ‘Cracovia’ in May 1931 
with its songs and Blackshirts and ewivas? One of the very few things 
I like about Italian fascism is their song of youth— Giovinezza — with its 
haunting refrain. 

You have a number of big guns on board. They are pretty dull people 
as a rule and do not look quite so big from close quarters. I am glad 
you met Mrs. S.K. Datta. I gather she is taking a crowd of Indian girls 
for a European tour. She does so every year. So you must have plenty 
of agreeable company. I have never met Mrs. Datta but I know Dr. 
S.K. Datta well and I think he is a very fine man. He was a friend and 
admirer of Dadu’s. He felt Dadu’s death so much that he gave up 
smoking, quietly, without any fuss. This was a very touching and grace- 
ful tribute to a friend, and it was a sacrifice for a smoker to give up a 
life-long habit. 

I hope you are having a calm voyage and will escape the monsoon. 
And yet I almost wish that you— not mummie— might have experience 
of the monsoon on the high seas. There is a magnificence about the 
sea— with its great waves tossing about the little ship and huge showers 
of spray enveloping the decks. The cloud-bursts come with a peculiar 
fury and in the distance you might see what look like huge columns con- 
necting the sea with the clouds above. Apparently the water is sucked 
up through these columns. Twice in my student days I passed through 
the Arabian Sea monsoon. Almost everybody on board, that is the 
passengers, was laid low and groaned all the way from Aden to Bombay! 
But I survived with about half a dozen other passengers and regularly 

3. Shrimati Pilloo Vesugar, incharge of Tata scholarships abroad. 

4. In fact, the march on Rome was in October 1922. 
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appeared for my feeds in the dining saloon. It was a job to walk about 
clinging to various objects, and food sometimes would hop about. 

So you are going to Trieste and Vienna or shall I say Wien as the 
Austrians call it? My mind goes back a quarter of a century or more — 
I think it was in 1909— when I visited the place with Dadu and Shridhar 
Chacha. It was pre-war Vienna, charming and graceful, full of beauty 
and historic associations. It was the home of music of the gentler 
variety, of waltzes and comic operas and songs. Do you know the famous 
old Blue Danube waltz? Perhaps the younger generation have forgotten 
such dainty f trifles in these days of the strident jazz. The Viennese 
were a peculiar and very happy mixture of the Germans and the Italians. 
Somehow they had managed to get many of the good qualities of both, 
and life seemed to flow, at the top at least, with a charming grace. 
But this was long, long ago, not so much in point of time as of a suc- 
cession of tragic events. Vienna, proud Vienna, thousand-year-old Vienna, 
was very badly hit by the Great War and ever since then it has gone 
down and gasped for breath. Today it leads a precarious life in the 
shadow of an ever-impending tragedy. 5 No one can tell what its future 
will be. Only last year there was a dreadful civil war there. 

But of course you will have nothing to do with all this and during 
your brief stay there you will see the surface of the great city only and 
may not even realise what lies behind it. But the glory has departed 
from Vienna, and I am sure that if I went there I would feel sad. It 
is or was one of the great cities which have a soul or a personality— like 
Rome and Paris and London — not Berlin. I remember being taken up a 
huge dome of a cathedral in Vienna from which we had a fine view of 
the city. And there on the dome were pointed out to us bullet marks, 
caused hundreds of years before, by the invading Turks who besieged 
the city. 6 

One thing modern Vienna produced after the war which was con- 
sidered unique. This was a series of very fine workers' flats, beautiful 
palaces they were, where ordinary workers could live very cheaply. Many 
of these workers' buildings were knocked down in last year's civil war. 
Still they are very well worth a visit to see what a go-ahead municipality 
can do for the poorest of its citizens. Compare them to our mud hovels, 
if you have a chance to go to see them. If Nanu is there he can easily 
take you. 


5. Englebert Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, suspended parliamentary gov- 
ernment in March 1933. and the next year suppressed the socialists, but in 
July 1935 he was himself murdered by the Nazis. 

6. Vienna was besieged by the Turks in 1529 and 1683. 
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I hope Nanu is there with you and that you sent him a telegram on 
arrival at Trieste. He will not only be of immense help to you but his 
presence will save you a deal of money for he knows the place and the 
people. 

It is good to visit Vienna and other places but I do hope that you 
will all soon settle down in good old bourgeois Suisse. I do not at all 
fancy mummie being carted about from place to place and I particularly 
hope that she will not have to go to Berlin. The sooner she gets settled 
down in Switzerland the sooner will you be able to settle down also 
with your work. Afterwards, when mummie is better of course, I would 
like you both to tour about a little. But there is no fun in travelling 
when ill. Your present movements will naturally depend on mummies 
treatment and the possibility of an operation. Probably this matter will 
be decided within two or three weeks of your arrival. Will you please 
ask Madan Bhai to send me a fairly detailed cable about the advice of 
the Vienna physician on the desirability of an operation and future 
treatment? 

Mummie and you will of course manage everything marvellously, as 
you say. You have no business to do otherwise for you have the family 
reputation to keep up! For the present the management will have to 
be done largely by you for mummie will have enough to do to look 
after herself. But I do want you to take personal interest in the arrange- 
ments, whether it is engaging hotel rooms, reserving accommodation on 
the railway or the many other things that will be cropping up. Do not 
put too much of a burden on Madan Bhai. You must get used to 
shifting for yourself or else later on you will have difficulties. Interest 
yourself in the money side too, so that you may know what is happen- 
ing and can take charge whenever Madan Bhai happens to be away. I 
suppose Madan Bhai will have an account at Cooks at Geneva. This 
might be in your joint names— yours and his. 

Meanwhile, keep in touch with Mile. Hemmerlin. 

My dear, I do not worry. I am not the pining sort. If I had been 
inclined that way I would have pined away already. But instead I pros- 
per and fatten in the face of difficulties and adversities and I find life 
worth living because of them. When any action or work faces me I 
concentrate on it and try to do my best. When action is denied 
me I shut that drawer of my mind and open some other. And so now 
that I do little else I take a vast interest in my little jail garden and my 
flowers and seedlings and exercise such managing capacity on them as 
I possess and give them the benefit of my care and tenderness. The rain 
god has been playing us false and there has been practically no rain foi 
two months. But I am fighting this perverse creature— for my pugnacity 
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must find an outlet— and carefully utilising every little bit of water that 
I can lay hold of. Some of my little flower plants have dried up but 
on the whole I have kept my end up so far. 

I live in my little tent for my barrack is under repairs. It is very hot 
in the middle of the day but I prefer this tent to the barrack for I have 
the starlit night above me and the tent gives me an illusion of travel. 
And though you may plough through the great ocean, my imaginary 
journeys are vaster and take me to greater distances. 

This morning I had an interview with Raja and chhoti puphi . They 
came to Almora yesterday and returned to Bhowali today. The call of 
the baby was insistent. In my next interview, a fortnight hence, I hope 
to see Chand and Tara and Ritu. Dolamma is not well. I hope you 
will send her a few lines regularly. These will cheer her up tremendous- 
ly. Also write to the puphis and keep them informed of your plans. 

I have received a copy of Vol. 2 of the Glimpses and I gather that 
you have taken a number of copies with you. The book is formidable 
to look at and handle. You must be terrified at the prospect of read- 
ing it! I wish it had been split up into two volumes. Unfortunately it 
is full of misprints and minor errors. As I could not correct the proofs 
this was inevitable but none the less it is irritating. Probably you will 
not miss the meaning anywhere. 

I had your telegram from Bombay. I am not writing separately to 
Madan Bhai. Tell him all that interests him and pertains to him in 
this letter. 

And so au revoir and all my love, 

Your loving 
Papu 


3. To Indira Nehru 1 


Badenweiler 

15.1.36 

Indu dear, 

Yesterday morning I wrote to you that mummie was looking better. 
The aspiration with oil had been a success. In the afternoon she had 
a bad time with a cough, trying to bring out a lot of slimy stuff which 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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was troubling her. This seems to have been due to weakness of the 
heart which was not functioning properly. It was an attack of the kind 
she had on Dec. 22nd, only milder. It may have been partly due to the 
reaction from the oil, but chiefly, I suppose, from the exhaustion of high 
temperature for a long time. The attack did not seem to involve im- 
mediate danger but it was very exhausting indeed as it lasted for three 
or four hours. The night was a restless one with little sleep. It was 
not considered desirable to give her a strong sleeping draught as this has 
a numbing effect on the heart. The temperature also went up high 
during the night. Early in the morning— about 4— she fell sound asleep 
and she still sleeps as I write at 10.30. 

I wrote to you about your German that you should do what you think 
proper after consultation with Mile. Hemmerlin. It is difficult for me 
to advise without knowing much more of the kind of teaching that is 
given there. Generally speaking, it is desirable to keep up the thread of 
learning a language, as once broken, one has to begin afresh. It is pre- 
ferable to give less time to it, to giving it up altogether. But these vague 
considerations must be applied to concrete facts. These facts can be 
considered best by you and Mile. Hemmerlin. 

I have received a provisional programme from London about my 
forthcoming visit. It is already pretty full and is likely to be a heavier 
one than last time. But it is more scientifically arranged and so easier 
to manage. I shall probably meet a number of authors and writers. 
You see I am myself supposed to be one of that fraternity since I wrote 
the Glimpses. It would have been a good thing if you had also met 
some of these people, for they are interesting. But you will have plenty 
of chances in future of meeting them. One must make oneself interest- 
ing — intellectually and otherwise— before one can meet other attractive 
folk on an equal footing. There is no reason why the interest should 
be on one side only. 

We have been having misty and rainy days. I suppose that is so in 
the greater part of Europe. But the weather seems to be changing. 
Last night there was a slight frost here. I imagine that the snow will 
be back within a few days. 

Love from mummie and 


Your loving 
Papu 
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4. To Indira Nehru 1 


London 

30.1.36 


Bien aimee, 

For several days I have been thinking of writing to you. But all day I 
am out, rushing from one place to another, and I return very late at 
night dead tired. I write a few lines to mummie and that is all I can 
manage before weariness and sleep overpower me. I have an even heavier 
programme to face than we had on the last occasion. It is much more 
businesslike and scientific and carefully arranged. People come to fetch 
me from one place to another and everything fits in beautifully but my 
exhaustion grows as the day draws to a close. It is a different type of 
a programme. I am not going to Indian organisations or seeing many 
Indians— mostly I meet English people in groups or separately. I usually 
go out to feed in English houses. 

I arrived at a peculiar time when the country seemed to be behaving 
in an extraordinarily sentimental and soppy way owing to the late king’ s 
death . 2 3 The newspapers were for many days full of the silliest stuff in 
black borders and hardly any news appeared. I am afraid I did not read 
them. I even missed the pomp and pageantry of the funeral. I was 
in my flat carrying on with my interviews while kings and princes and 
the like marched solemnly surrounded by vast crowds. From all ac- 
counts the crowds were prodigious. I should have liked to have seen 
them for I am interested in the psychology of crowds. 

The flat I am staying in is not nearly as bright and cheerful as the 
Mount Royal one. It is an old style one patronised by retired colonels 
and their kind. I have two small rooms and a bath-room. It is a con- 
venience to have a separate bedroom and a sitting room. There is also 
more of ‘service’— maids, and valeting, etc. 

The day I arrived here I had to go out to dinner with Lady Rhonda,* 
who is the daughter of a millionaire coal-miner. She showed great orga- 
nising capacity during the big war and now owns and edits a weekly 
paper— Time and Tide — with socialistic sympathies. 

*** *** *** 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Incomplete. 

2. George V died on 20 January 1936. 

3. Author of Leisured Women, This was My World and Note* on the Way; 
died 1958. 
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5. To Indira Nehru 1 


Cairo 
March 8, 1936 


Darling, 

Here am I again stopping at a very fashionable hotel, reeking of luxury 
and jazz and dancing, and enormous public rooms, and wide corridors, 
and crowds of waiters and dragomans and page-boys dashing about. I 
take advantage of the lovely bath-rooms by having two baths during my 
short stay. 

When I left Marseilles I could see in the distance the snow-covered 
Alps, probably Mont Blanc was one of the peaks. Today, on rising 
from Rome, we had a fine view of the city and of St. Peter's. Later, in 
south Italy we crossed the Apennines with their peaks covered with 
snow and ice. We were flying high — about 4,500 metres which is, I 
think, over 14,000 ft. This means that we were not very much below 
the height of Mont Blanc. Our window-panes got covered with frost 
and it was difficult to see out. Again in Greece there were snow-covered 
mountains below us. The Athens landing ground was far from the city 
but we passed over the city and had a good and rather unusual view of 
the Acropolis. 

The Mediterranean was of a wonderful colour— deep blue sometimes 
turning to emerald green near the coastline. A spot moved rapidly 
across the face of the waters— it was our shadow. Little islands were 
continually appearing and disappearing, cunningly shaped they were, fan- 
tastic little things dotted about over the blue sea, which crept inside 
them and sent its arms to embrace them. Over above them floated 
tiny wisps of clouds. 

The great height at which we were flying made it just a little difficult 
to breathe with ease. The pressure of the atmosphere was less. At any 
rate, I experienced some slight discomfort. It was not much. Our 
plane is a beauty. It is a great big aluminium bug with two eyes sticking 
out over its nose and graceful wings stretching out on either side. It 
bears the name: Perkoetet, which in Dutch means, I think, wood pigeon 
or some such thing. 

The height played strange tricks. A fellow passenger took out his 
fountain-pen. As he unscrewed the cap a fountain of ink splashed out. 
The lessening of atmospheric pressure had induced the ink to jump out 
in this way. The poor man's clothes were spoilt. 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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We had five passengers in all, including myself. Two dropped out at 
Athens. So now we are three. One, a woman, is bound for Batavia. 
She is Dutch. The other, an Englishman, is going to Calcutta. 

On arrival at the Cairo airport I found Fouad Bey waiting for me. 
He was the same as ever and embraced and kissed me. One of his first 
questions was about you. He told me that he might be going to Suisse 
next summer and if so he would visit you. I gave him your address. 
Also he impressed upon me that whenever you passed this way to India 
you must visit him or at least let him know so that he can come to see 
you. You might keep this in mind and note down his address. Here 
is the address: 

Mr. Fouad Selim Bey Al-Higazi, 33 Sharia Dawawine, Cairo. 

His wife is away and so I did not see her. But Bobby, his son, came 
round later and we had a long talk. He has grown of course and is a 
nice-looking boy. Fouad Bey told me that he was too full of politics 
to attend to his studies. He belongs to the Bans (after the Nazis)— from 
Baz, a hawk. I was surprised to find how extremely naive he and others 
were about political matters. They seemed to know precious little and 
chiefly lived on enthusiasm. Even a little conversation with me was a 
revelation to him and he said that many of his old notions were upset 
and he was beginning to think on new lines. 

It would be a graceful thing if you would send a few lines to Fouad 
Bey and tell him that you would be happy to see him when he comes 
to Suisse. This would cheer him up no end. 

From tomorrow the deserts and then day after India. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Papu 


6. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

1.4.36 


Darling mine, 

Your letter of the 22nd March came today. What awful things exami- 
nations are to worry and harass us! I remember reading once a com- 
parison made by a professor of the Sorbonne, many hundreds of years 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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ago, of examinations with the torments of purgatory, and he came to 
the decision that the former were worse. They are evil things, these 
examinations. Yet somehow they pursue us and we cannot quite get 
rid of them. But do not worry overmuch. I am sure you will do well. 
And if you think in June that you are not strong enough in Latin, and 
your teacher agrees with you, why, drop it for the time and appear in it 
later. But you have two months more and that is a fair period. 

I hope you are already in Italy and feeling the charm and magic of 
that beautiful country. How I wish I was with you. My own visits to 
Italy have been too brief and I have always hungered for a closer ac- 
quaintance. To Sicily I have never been, and all I know of it is from 
the distant glimpses from on board the ship as we passed the Straits of 
Messina. 

You have the spring. Here the brief spring is passing, though it is plea- 
sant enough still, and the trees have dropped their leaves. Fans some- 
times are necessary and the sun is hot. 

Do you worry about my having time or not to write to you? I always 
have time for that. I like writing to you and it is a relief to me from 
care and work. It is true that I am well occupied and likely to be more 
so. Today I feel quite light and free. I had reserved five or six days 
for writing my presidential address for the Congress . 2 For three days 
I laboured hard at it all day, and late last night I finished it. Suddenly, 
as I finished it, I felt as if a burden was off my shoulders. It is not finally 
done with for I am likely to change it, but the first draft is off my hands. 
I do not usually change my original drafts but others might induce me 
to make changes. It is being typed now and I hope to send you a copy 
separately tomorrow by air. 

I wrote to you about Gurudeva’s tribute to mummie . 3 I saw it a little 
while ago and it moved me greatly. I am enclosing it. It is really a 
wonderful thing how mummie’s personality has impressed millions of 
people. Nothing like it has happened to my knowledge in India. The 
tributes that have come from the most unexpected quarters have not 
been formal ones; they have been full of affection and sorrow and ad- 
miration. Character and dignity and quiet restraint, together with in- 
ner fire, have a way of stealing into the hearts of millions. 

Many poems in English, Hindi and Urdu and other languages have 
been written. They are not good as poetry, often they are silly, but they 


2. See Selected W orks, Vol. 7, pp. 170-195. 

3. For Rabindranath Tagore’s tribute to Kamala Nehru see Selected Works, Vol. 
7, p. 166. 
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give some expression to this universal love which vast numbers felt for 
mummie. I enclose two such poems for you to see. 

I am enclosing also a copy of some resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee at Delhi. 

My Longines wrist watch, of which I have been so proud and which 
has given me uninterrupted service for nine years, suddenly stopped the 
other day to my astonishment. I had no other and I could not do 
without one, so I rushed to a local watch dealer and purchased a cheap 
West End one— an incassable. Three days later the Longines changed 
its mind and started functioning again, but I am a little doubtful of it 
now. It was curious that after returning from the home of watches I 
should have to buy one in Allahabad. 

Your letter reached Dolamma today. She was greatly affected when 
she had it read out to her. 

I have a fairly light day tomorrow— mostly letters. But from tomorrow 
night a stream of guests are coming. First Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
for a day or so. Then Bapu with his entourage and soon after the 
Working Committee crowd. We shall have a busy time and Anand 
Bhawan will be very full. 

Would you like me to send you unusual foreign stamps? I get them 
pretty often. I have been giving many, which I received on condolence 
letters, to Chand. 

Love, 

Your loving 
Papu 


7. To Indira Nahru' 


Nagpur 

27.4.36 


Darling Indu, 

I have had a very strenuous three days in Nagpur— huge meetings and 
speeches one after the other, and the Hindustani literary conferences . 1 2 
I have even ventured to hold forth on the development of Hindi litera- 
ture, not knowing much about it! I am afraid I must live up, or try to 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The twenty fifth All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan was held at Nagpur from 
24 to 26 April 1936. 
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do so, to the literary reputation I am acquiring. That will be a hard 
job. I feel I must improve my Urdu also. That will be even harder. 
But something of this kind must be done if we are to live in touch with 
developments of thought in our country. 

We are just off to Wardha by car. There I intend remaining for two 
days and then I go back to Allahabad. 

It has been very hot here, hotter than at Allahabad. 

All my love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


8. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

30.4.36 


Darling mine, 

I have just returned from Wardha by the Bombay Mail. It is late at 
night but the air mail goes early tomorrow morning and so I sit down 
to write to you. 

I found two letters from you waiting for me here— one from Palermo 
and the other from Taormina. I am happy that you have been enjoying 
yourself in Sicily. I have been having a heavy time in Wardha. The 
physical strain was not so bad. I am used to that, but the continuous 
tug of war in the Woil-ng Committee is a most exhausting process and 
it distresses. I am afraid we are in for this continuous internal conflict, 
for different ideas fight for mastery. It is always difficult for people to 
give up old ideas in favour of new ones. 

I have been travelling 3rd class. In this weather this is a bit of a 
trial but it is comforting to know that a good deal of money is being 
saved. The difference in cost between 3rd and the higher classes is very 
great. 

I read in the train today a book I liked. It is an autobiography by 
Vincent Sheean, 2 a journalist, called In Search of History. It deals with 
the mental conflicts and development of a young man, and such books, 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. (1899-1975); American journalist; author of several books including Personal 
History, Between the Thunder and the Sun and Nehru — The Years of Power. 
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if they are sincere and well-written, are always worthwhile. This book 
is both. I think you will like it. Shall I send it to you? More or less 
it is a book. I think, on the lines of Anna Louise Strong’s 3 book which 
Nanu sent you. I have not myself read the latter, but I would like to 
do so. When you have finished with it, could you send it to me? . . . 

Love, 


Papu 


3. (1885-1970); American journalist known for her left-wing leanings; organised 
Moscow Daily News, 1930; deported from the Soviet Union in 1949 on charges 
of espionage which were withdrawn in 1955; her publications included Songs of 
the City, Chinese Millions and I Change the World. 


9. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

4.5.1936 


Darling mine, 

Today I received your letter of the 21st April from Taormina. Your 
praise of this little place is enthusiastic and I have caught something of 
your enthusiasm and sought to see it through your eyes. It is better 
that way for yours are younger eyes and mine are tired and weary. I 
am glad you saw the Greek play acted in the old way— or what is now 
imagined to have been the old way— in an open-air theatre. I don’t 
remember ever having seen this done though such performances take 
place sometimes in England. But I have felt the enchantment of these 
Greek plays even when I have read them. It is extraordinary how these 
stories of an ancient people, so far removed from us and so different, 
still grip us and move us strangely. Is this the power of great art alone 
which transcends time and space, or is it that essentially humanity is 
the same though its external trappings change? 

So you have finished your holiday and are back again in more prosaic 
Bex. You will remember your visit to Italy and Sicily. Such interludes 
are pleasant and their memory survives and refreshes. 

I returned to Allahabad this morning after a two-day stay at Lucknow. 
I shall remain here now for ten days and then go to Bombay for a 
strenuous week.... 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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I have given you quite a budget of news about people’s comings and 
goings. The supply is exhausted for I am a bad news-vendor. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


10. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

7.5.36 


Darling Indu, 

I have your letter from Bex after your return from your Sicilian tour. 
You are full of praise for Florence and Taormina. Taormina I do not 
know but Florence comes up before my eyes with all its sleepy beauty 
and old-world charm. Even when writing to you my historical letters 
I succumbed to this charm and my style became less prosaic. Do you 
remember that passage? 2 . . . 

All my love, 

Your loving 
Papu 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. See Glimpses of World History, (Bombay, 1967), pp. 268-269. 


11. To Indira Nehru 1 


Lahore 
June 2, 1936 


Darling Indu, 

I have not been able to survive the six days of my Punjab tour. Four 
days of it have laid me low and today, the fifth day, I am spending 
largely in bed. Punjabi popular welcomes are formidable affairs. In 
my case they have been truly terrific. Both in towns and villages, vast 
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crowds have collected and have overwhelmed me. The programme has 
been a terribly heavy one, involving long motor journeys. The heat was 
bad but it was finally the dust that proved too much for me. My throat 
is all swollen and I can hardly speak without difficulty. 

All this great popular affection, though trying enough, is also moving 
—among a wilderness of excited compliments the most charming and 
pleasing was one from a young man who objected to much that was said, 
but added: 

pt i 2 

Tomorrow night I go back to Allahabad. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


2. You are fine and lovable. 


12. To Indira Nehru 1 


In train to Wardha 

29.6.36 


Darling, 

My thoughts go to you today especially and I think of the burden of 
your examination. It will begin today and you will have your seven 
hours of it, and again tomorrow and the day after. I remember reading 
somewhere what a famous professor of the Sorbonne said once during 
the middle ages. He compared examinations to the sufferings in purga- 
tory and came to the conclusion that the former were far worse. Not 
knowing much about purgatory I cannot say but I am sure that exami- 
nations are a nuisance. All that can be said for them is. that they do 
push us on a little and bring some tension in our minds- and thus help 
in making them sharp and clear. But there is too much of this tension 
and sometimes this results in blurring and confusing our minds instead 
of clearing them. Especially so in India, where far too much importance 
is attached to the passing of examinations and failure is considered a 
terrible disgrace. As a matter of fact, examinations as they are conduct- 
ed today are no real test of anything worthwhile. Often those who do 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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well in examinations are failures subsequently in life, and vice versa. So 
it is absurd to take them too seriously or to grow enthusiastic or depres- 
sed over them. We try to succeed of course in whatever we put our 
hands and minds to but we must not lose our sense of proportion. 

Anyway ^our examination troubles will be over, for some time at least, 
when this letter reaches you and I hope you feel pleasantly relaxed .... 

I am on my way to Wardha for the Working Committee meeting. 
I shall be there for two or three days and then I intend going to Bombay 
for a day for some business— also to see Padmaja after her operation. 
Love, 


Papu 


Wardha 30/6 

This letter was too late for the air mail yesterday and so I kept it back. 
As usual I have had a very tiring and distressing time with all-day 
debate and argument. My colleagues in the Working Committee are 
greatly irritated with me as they think that my talking about socialism 
puts them in a false position. It frightens the rich folk. And so they 
have almost come to the conclusion that we should part company. 2 This 
may result in my resigning from the Congress presidentship. I am not 
sure yet. Anyway I doubt if I can carry on in this way for long. It is 
a depressing business. 

I wrote to you once about Vera Brittain’s 3 Testament of Youth. I 
have been reading bits of it here to try to get my mind off politics. I 
think it is a book you will like, especially as it contains a lot about 
Somerville. Shall I send it to you? 

P. 


2. See Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 309-311. 

3. (1893-1970); British author, whose best-known work is her autobiography, 
Testament of Youth. 
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13. To Indira Nehru 1 


In train to Madras 
5/10/36 


Darling Indu, 

Where are you now, I wonder? What are you doing? Are you having 
some rest after your examinations? These thoughts come to me as I 
rush along to the south. I reach Madras soon and later on, after three 
days, I go further south to Madura and beyond, almost to Cape Como- 
rin, which we visited, mummie and you and I, more than five years ago. 2 
This journey makes me feel that I am going further away from you. 
And so I am, but it is not so much the actual distance that counts but 
the fact that news of you does not reach me regularly and it is delayed. 
In Allahabad, I have a sense of nearness to you— letters come more or 
less regularly — and there are so many things belonging to you which 
give me a feeling that you are not far. But when I travel away I seem 
to lose touch with you and I feel a little bit lonelier than I usually do. 
Lonely in the midst of crowds, vast and friendly crowds, overwhelming 
one with their affection. 

Yesterday I was in Wardha and saw Bapu and then I took the train and 
at most stations since then, night and day time, there have been crowds. 
A tiring business. I am a little frightened of the Madras tour for I fear 
it might almost prove too much for me. Because I have hardly been this 
way at all, the crowds are all the more eager to see me. 

I am being promoted. I came to Wardha from Allahabad in a 3rd 
class compartment. From Wardha I was asked to travel 2nd and 
so now I am sitting and writing in lordly fashion. But as we near 
Madras, I am told that we shall be transferred to a small special train 
which will take us to Madras. Pomp and circumstance! And then a 
procession— and then meetings, addresses, parties, and everywhere speeches. 

During my tour I shall be taken to Pondicherry also — French India. 
I am rather looking forward to it. I have never been to any of the 
French spots in India. It was a little unusual for me to receive tele- 
grams in French from Pondicherry. 

I wish Nan had come with me. This would have been a new expe- 
rience for her. 

Keep fit, my dear. The mind functions well only when the body is 
well. 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. See Selected Works , Vol. 4, pp. 532-559. 
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I have no idea when the air mail goes from Madras. Probably I have 
just missed it. And then air mails are so irregular now. Imperial Air- 
ways have had a bunch of disasters. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 

8/10 


This letter was too late for the air mail. So I kept it. I am just adding 
some pictures from the papers here. 

Love, 


P. 


14. To Indira Nehru 1 


Somewhere in Tamil Nad 
(my geography is not strong enough 
to remember these odd names) 

15.10.36 

Darling Indu, 

For some days I have been attempting to write to you— in vain. I am 
carried along in a rush from early morning to midnight and it is not 
easy to write after a twenty-hour stretch of speaking and motoring alter- 
nately. The way the people have come to meet us everywhere has been 
astounding. Yesterday I was within hail of Kanya Kumari and I did so 
much want to go there. I like the place and especially the feeling that 
I am on the uttermost tip of India. But it was 60 miles away and that 
meant 120 miles there and back on an indifferent road. This could not 
possibly be fitted into my terribly heavy programme. 

Today I was at Madura and I made a point of going to the famous 
temple there. It was a private visit. Hardly anyone was told of it. 

1. Written by Jawaharlal en route from Madurai to Tiruchchirappalli. Indira 
Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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But, lo and behold, a great crowd surrounded the temple and followed 
me into its vast corridors. A strange way to see a place with a mass of 
seething humanity! My ideas of the temple are consequently vague. But 
the vast size was impressive and sometimes oppressive. The corridors 
were enormous, and huge statuary, some of which very good. I was 
taken to the inner sanctum, the holy of holies, the shrine of Meenakshi, 
an incarnation of Parvati. A great honour. I was struck by the curious 
way of the Hindu faith which refuses to part with any born within its 
fold. Here I am accused of irreligion and yet treated as one who is a 
devout follower. A present of a silk scarf was also given to me — a 
special gift of the goddess. I realised in this vast temple with its innu- 
merable corridors and inner chambers, faintly lighted up, the great psy- 
chological influence of these religious edifices. How they must impress 
and rather frighten the multitudes and increase the power of the priest- 
hood. That temple put me in mind of the days when the priests were 
triumphant and ruled over the minds of men, of the great temples of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and, to some extent, of the great cathedrals. 
There are not many people who can resist this numbing effect. 

I have never seen so many roses in my life as here. Everywhere there 
are enormous garlands of roses, fat heavy things, each containing a 
thousand to two thousand roses. In the course of the day I might get 
200 of such garlands! They are not specially good roses but even so 
their very number is overwhelming. It seems such a pity to waste them, 
and what am I to do with these quantities? The car gets filled up and 
then I distribute them to girls and women and children by the roadside. 

Sometimes very artistic decorations are made for our meetings. Fes- 
toons of flowers, roses and chrysanthemum, the meeting area shaded 
with a bamboo network covered with green leaves. 

But I must not go on. I am due to be back in Allahabad on the 
22nd. 

I have had no news of you for ages. No doubt you must have written 
and your letter is following me about. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 
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15. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

1-11-36 


Darling Indu, , . , , 

I have your letter of October 21st. I am sorry that you feel lonely. 
Of course that feeling comes to all of us and for a time is rather over- 
whelming. I feel terribly lonely often enough and seek an escape in 
intensive activity and work. That is a poor way of escape and yet it 
serves its purpose. For me to feel that way is to be expected for though 
physically active and fit, I am very old, old not so much in body as in 
mind and feeling. I have always had that feeling of loneliness but lat- 
terly it has grown upon me. But it is all wrong for you to feel this 
way. For you and the people of your generation there is going to be 
excitement enough in the days to come. The aeroplanes that hover 
over you are the reminders of what is coming. The prospect is not a 
pleasant one but it is not a dull one. Whaf a honor is this Spanish 

affair. It makes me feel almost sick. 

I can quite appreciate your wishing to spend some time in London 
during the Christmas holidays. You have friends there and cheerful 
engagements. And yet Miss Baker 2 3 * is probably right in thinking that 
London will tire you. I think that too long a stay there will necessitate 
your having to recuperate later, as you had to do last time. And, 
strangely enough, some days full of excitement in London lead later on 
to that very feeling of loneliness of which you complain. 

Cornwall is not a bad place. I rather like the idea of a stay there 
but then it is not I who am going but you! Still the point is that you 
should go where you want to go and do it cheerfully. Switzerland I 
imagine will be good and you can indulge in winter sports which ought 
to buck you up. I suppose if you go to Suisse, you would go to Bex 
for most of the time or on some excursions, etc. Partly you might be 
with Lu. 8 But wherever you might be try to avoid too much excitement 
and irregular hours. 

I have written to Miss Baker. I have suggested Switzerland to her 
as an alternative to Cornwall. I have said that personally I like the 
idea of going to Cornwall but Switzerland with winter sports might 


1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Principal of Badminton School, London. 

3. Mrs. Louise Geissler; helped Indian students and others in Germany during the 

pre-Hitlerian period. 
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appeal to you more. Finally I have suggested to her to find out how you 
feel in the matter. If she asks you tell her frankly how you feel about it. 

Today is Betty's birthday. She and Raja have been in Delhi and are 
returning here today. Soon they will go back to Bombay. 

Writing of birthdays, yours will be here soon. I sent you through 
Kailash Nath Katju a garland and some odd bags. I want you to get 
something for this birthday-something you particularly like. I am not 
referring to the many utilitarian things we carry on with but to those 
we can well do without. So, for 'the moment, forget utilitarianism. I 
enclose a cheque for £ 5 for this. I am afraid you will not have much 
of a chance of buying anything in Bristol. 

I am off to Calcutta tomorrow and from there I go to Orissa and 
Andhra and C.P.— returning to Allahabad on November 18th. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


16. To Indira Nehru 1 


In train to Calcutta 
5.11.36 

Darling, 

Yesterday I was in Santiniketan and it was peaceful and quiet there. It 
was vacation time, the Puja holidays were not over, but still there was 
a considerable colony resident in Santiniketan and Sriniketan. I stay- 
ed at Sriniketan as Gurudeva was living there and I had a long, long 
talk with him about many things. My affection for him grows. I found 
him a little better than he was when I saw him last in Delhi in March 
soon after my return from Europe. He was more wide-awake though 
age steals over him. And yet he still thinks of travelling abroad and visit- 
ing China next summer! But I doubt if he will be able to go. For- 
tunately some big donations have relieved him of financial anxiety for 
Santiniketan. 

We talked of you and he told me what a good influence you had 
been for others in Santiniketan. And I fell to wondering what influ- 
ences had shaped you— how good they were or otherwise— and how you 
were reacting to your present environment. It is eight months since 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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I saw you, my dear, and I wonder how you are growing and changing. 
Perhaps in another six months' time we might meet again. 

There was Krishna Kripalani there and his wife Nandita and Anil 
Chanda and one or two others whom I recognised and many whom I 
did not know. 

And now I am off to Calcutta. 

Love, 


Your loving 
Papu 


17. To Indira Nehru 1 


Dugadda— Garhwal 
Nov. 25, 1936 


My darling one, 

I am sitting in the mountains again, or rather the outer fringe of them. 
This morning I reached Kotdwar, which, as its name implies, is the gate, 
the gate of Garhwal. This mountain district of our province is singu- 
larly cut off from the outside world. Except to Lansdowne, which is 
a military centre, there are hardly any roads, and so the outsider seldom 
comes. I never entered it properly before, although I have skirted the 
fringe. It is a huge district, 200 miles long, sprawling over the Hima- 
layan foot-hills and mountains. 

Dugadda means the two rivers. How uncouth is for river. Com- 
pare it to the melodious, flowing WIXtU, ! Poor, poverty- 

stricken areas, with fine human material, as we often find in the moun- 
tains. But Garhwal has become famous for the Garhwali regiment 
which refused to fire in Peshawar during the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930. Even now two of the Indian officers— Chandra Singh 2 
and Narayan Singh 3 — are in prison for that offence. 

It is chilly here even at midday. At night it must be very cold. I 
am here for a few hours only and this evening I return. I would like 
to go in the interior but I may not. There has been one great dis- 
appointment. Did I write to you that I intended going to Badrinath, 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1891); joined Indian army, 1914; remained imprisoned till 1941 after dis- 
missal from service in 1930. 

3. Joined Indian army, 1914; was released in 1937. 
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the famous place of pilgrimage high up in the Himalayas? I was so 
looking forward to it. I could not of course go on a fortnight's journey 
over the mountains. But for some time past an air service functions 
from Hardwar and goes about 2/ 3rd of the way. I cannot go to Badri- 
nath because of the difficulty of landing there. But I had hoped to be 
able to fly over Badrinath without alighting there and have a good look 
at the vast expanses of snow and ice. All this has gone as I found 
that the service stopped because of the coming of winter. I feel depriv- 
ed of a pleasure I had been looking forward to so greatly. 

I was at Bareilly for three days for the provincial conference. 4 M.N. 
Roy came there, just discharged after five years of prison, broken in 
health, his fine straight body rather bent and the signs of age on him. 
I have sent him to Lucknow to consult doctors. Then he will come to 
Allahabad and stay with us for a few days early in December. Agatha 
Harrison is also coming and Charlie Andrews. So we shall have a mix- 
ed lot in Anand Bhawan. 

The Garhwalis are gathering for the meeting. Many have tramped 
50 miles over the mountains. Simple people, I like them. But then I 
like mountain folk for we have also some mountain blood in our veins. 
I am going now to the meeting and I shall speak standing under a big 
precipice— a noble background. 

Love, 

Your loving 
Papu 

4. The U.P. Political Conference was held on 22 and 23 November 1936. 


IS. To Indira Nehru 1 

Allahabad 

8/12/36 

Darling, 

I have been wanting to write to you at some leisure and some length- 
perilous thought for it results in my waiting for this leisure. Four days 
ago I was rushed and so I did not write. Today I have been reduced 
to this, that I have to scribble these lines in the early morning, just be- 
fore catching the mail to Bombay. It is difficult to develop a mood 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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for writing under these circumstances, and yet my mind has been full of 
odd ideas and fancies seeking to clothe themselves with ink and appear 
bravely on the written page. They have no great importance and I sup- 
pose they will retire and be for the moment forgotten, cropping up at 
odd times from some odd corner of my brain. 

You must be in London or may be in Switzerland when this letter 
reaches you. Have a good time and enjoy your holidays and come back 
refreshed in body and mind. For me Christmas week will be the heavi- 
est of all. For it is practically certain now that I shall be President 
again of the Congress, and the burden is a heavy one. I feel rather flat 
and stale already and my capacity for work seems to be less than it was. 
Even a week’s change would put an end to this but I shall have no 
such week till the end of February. 

Agatha has been here— she spent only a day and a half with us but 
it was good to have some first-hand information and impressions of 
you. She has gone back to Wardha. 

I enclose a snap taken at Sriniketan. Nandita was standing near me. 

The train calls me now— I must go away. 

Love, 

Your loving 
Papu 


19. To Indira Nehru 1 


Allahabad 

14.12.36 


Darling, 

You must be leaving school for the Christmas holidays. After a period 
of hard work a holiday is pleasant and I hope you will enjoy it. And 
through you I shall also have my share of joy. The present is rather a 
heavy time for me. The Congress is coming and I am again to be its 
President. The presidential address is the next job for me— a difficult 
one, for my mind is tired and stale. Ten days in the Himalayas would 
freshen me but I could not possibly manage them. Within a week we 
go to Faizpur and so far I have not given even thought to the address. 
There are so many other things to do, urgent matters which cannot be 
overlooked. After tomorrow I think I shall lock myself in. 

1. Indira Gandhi Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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So you have changed! Of course you have and you should at your 
age. I find myself growing and changing even at my age. Strangers 
may not notice such changes for they see the surface only but when 
there is an emotional bond between two persons even slight moods be- 
come apparent. A gesture, a word, a way of looking or speaking betrays 
the change. So you are not likely to pass unnoticed by me, or rather 
the change in you. Only the dull and self-centred ones remain more or 
less static. And we are not dull and too narrow, are we? 

Edward Thompson, whose article you sent me, has paid us a rather 
nice compliment. “You Nehrus”, he writes to me, “have been very 
lucky in many ways, and lucky most of all in your charming and s P len “a 
women.” He was thinking of mummie perhaps, about whom he had 
read in my book, and he had recently met Nan. He goes on to say: 
“Your letters to Indira are an altogether charming record. If she m 
regard my wife and myself as friends we shall feel honoured; and she 
will find we are friends”. 

They live at Oxford. So when you go there you might meet them. 
They will help you to form your ideas about the English as a race. He 
writes a very stupid article (the one you sent me) and yet in his own 
way he is perfectly straight and honest and keen on doing the right thing. 

I was amused to read about your reactions to the English. They are 
a curious people. I must say I like many of their qualities-most of all 
their restraint. It impresses one. It is an aristocratic quality. But 
when the aristocrat becomes afraid of losing his special privileges he 
comes down the scale immediately. And so the English people, fearful 
now of losing their special position, are losing the good qualities they 
possessed. Yet some remain. Unhappily, we have always come into 
touch with the wrong side of them. That was inevitable as our rela- 
tionship was all wrong. •. , 

I suppose the change of kings and all that lay behind it has excited 

people a lot in England. Yet I must say that everybody behaved rather 
decently. The human element in the drama was powerful and when 
kings behave as simple humans, people are gripped by the story. On the 
whole Edward came out rather well. Not as a very great person, but at 
any rate as one who refused to behave as an automaton and who could 
decide for himself in spite of all the pressure that was brought to bear 
on him. I listened to his farewell speech on the wireless. 

All my love. 

Your loving 
Papu 
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ON SCIENCE 


20. Science and Planning 1 

Most of us unhappily are too much engrossed in the business of politics 
to pay much attention to the finer and more important aspects of life. 
That is natural perhaps in a nation which struggles for national freedom 
and to rid itself of the bonds that prevent normal growth. Like a per- 
son in the grip of a disease it can think only of how to ga health again, 
and this obsession is a barrier to the growth of culture and science. We 
are entangled in our innumerable problems; we are oppressed by the ap- 
palling poverty of our people. But if we had a true standard of values 
we would realise that the silver jubilee of the Indian Science Congress 
this year is an event of outstanding importance. For that Congress re- 
presents science, and science is the spirit of the age and the dominating 
factor of the modern world. Even more than the present, the future 
belongs to science and to those who make friends with science and seek 
its help for the advancement of humanity. 

On this occasion of the silver jubilee, I should like to send my greet- 
ings to the Indian Science Congress and to the many distinguished scien- 
tists, our own countrymen and our visitors from abroad, who are assem- 
bling in Calcutta. He who was chosen to preside over the Congress 
session had to end his life’s journey before he could come here, but that 
life itself of distinguished service in the cause of science and great achieve- 
ment has a message for J] 0 f us. Though Lord Rutherford 2 is not here, 
his written word has come to us and, through the courtesy of the editor, 
I have been able to glance through his presidential address. 

Though I have long been a slave driven in the chariot of Indian poli- 
tics, with little leisure for other thoughts, my mind has often wandered 
to the days when, as a student, I haunted the laboratories of that home 
of science, Cambridge. And though circumstances made me part com- 
pany with science, my thoughts turned to it with longing. In later years, 

1. Allahabad, 26 December 1937. The Hindustan Times, 8 January 1938. 
Jawaharlal sent this message on the occasion of the silver jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress held at Calcutta on 3-9 January 1938. Reprinted in The 
Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 175-177. 

2. (1871-1937); professor of physics at Cambridge, 1919-36; was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for physics in 1908; demonstrated the first artificial splitting nf 
atoms, 1919. 
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through devious processes, I arrived again at science, when I realised 
that science was not only a pleasant diversion and abstraction, but was 
of the very texture of life, without which our modern world would vanish 
away. Politics led me to economics and this led me inevitably to science 
and the scientific approach to all our problems and to life itself. It was 
science alone that could solve these problems of hunger and poverty, of 
insanitation and illiteracy, of superstition and deadening custom and 
tradition, of vast resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited 
by starving people. 

I have read therefore with interest and appreciation Lord Rutherford's 
remarks on the role of science in national life and the need of training 
and maintaining research workers . 3 And then I wondered how far all 
this was possible under our present scheme of things. Something could 
be done no doubt even now, but how little that is to what might and 
should be done. Lord Rutherford tells us of the need for national 
planning. I believe that without such planning little that is worthwhile 
can be done. But can this be done under present conditions, both poli- 
tical and social? At every step vested interests prevent planning and 
ordered development and all our energy and enthusiasm is wasted be- 
cause of this obstruction. Can we plan on a limited scale for limited 
objectives? We may do so in some measure, but immediately we come 
up against new problems and our plans go awry. Life is one organic 
whole and it cannot be separated into watertight compartments. The 
Mississipi Valley Committee, writing in their Letter of Transmittal to 
the federal administration of public works, U.S.A., refer to this planning 
business: "Planning for the use and control of water is planning for most 
of the basic functions of the life of a nation. We cannot plan for water 
unless we also reconsider the relevant problems of the land. We can- 
not plan for water and land unless we plan for the whole people. It is 
of little use to control rivers unless we also master the conditions which 
make for the security and freedom of human life". 

And so we are driven to think of these basic conditions of human 
life, of the social system, the economic structure. If science is the domi- 
nating factor in modern life, then the social system and economic struc- 
ture must fit in with science or it is doomed. Only then can we plan 
effectively and extensively. Lord Rutherford tells us of the need for 

3. In his address Lord Rutherford observed: “This is in a sense a scientific age, 

where there is an ever-increasing recognition throughout the world of the im- 
portance of science to national development With the growth of responsi- 

ble government in India, it is to be anticipated that the staff required for the 
scientific services in India and for industrial research will more and more be 
drawn from students trained in the Indian universities/' 
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cooperation between the scientist and the industrialist. That need is 
obvious. So also is the need for cooperation between the scientist and 
the politician. 

I am entirely in favour of a state organisation of research. I would 
also like the state to send out promising Indian students in large num- 
bers to foreign countries for scientific and technical training. For we 
have to build India on a scientific foundation, to develop her industries, 
to change the feudal character of her land system and bring her agricul- 
ture in line with modem methods, to develop the social services which 
she lacks so utterly today, and to do so many other things that shout 
out to be done. For all this we require trained personnel. 

I should like our central and provincial governments to have expert 
boards to investigate our problems and suggest solutions. A politician 
dislikes and sometimes suspects the scientist and expert. But without 
that expert's aid the politician can achieve little. 

And so I hope, with Lord Rutherford, “that in the days to come India 
will again become the home of science, not only as a form of intellec- 
tual activity but also as a means of furthering the progress of her people". 


21. The Progress of Science 1 


Friends, 

You are men of learning and many of you have distinguished records in 
the realm of science. Yet you have honoured me, an outsider, with an 
invitation to participate in this annual gathering of yours and I have will- 
ingly accepted that invitation. Science and academic halls have not 
known me for many a long year, and fate and circumstance have led me 
to the dust and din of the market place and the field and the factory, 
where men live and toil and suffer. I have become involved in the great 
human upheavals that have shaken in. recent years this land of ours. Yet 
in spite of the tumult and movement that have surrounded me, I do not 
come to you wholly as a stranger. For I too have worshipped at the 
shrine of science and counted myself as one of its votaries. 

Who indeed can afford to ignore science today? At every turn we 
have to seek its aid and the whole fabric of the world today is of its 

1. Address at the seventh annual meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
held in Allahabad on 5 March 1938. The Hindu , 9 March 1938. Reprinted 
in The Unity of India , (London, 1941), pp. 178-183. 
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making. During the ten thousand years of human civilization, science 
came in with one vast sweep a century and half ago, and during these 
150 years it proved more revolutionary and explosive than anything that 
had gone before. We who live in this age of science live in an environ- 
ment and under conditions which are totally different from those of the 
pre-scientific age. But few realise this in its completeness, and they 
seek to understand the problems of today by a reference to a yesterday 
that is dead and gone. 

Science had brought all these mighty changes and not all of them 
have been for the good of humanity. But the most vital and hopeful 
of the changes that it has brought about has been the development of 
the scientific outlook in man. It is true that even today vast numbers 
of people still live mentally in the pre-scientific age, and that most of us, 
even when we talk glibly of science, betray it in our thought and actions. 
Even scientists, learned in their particular subjects, often forget to apply 
the scientific method outside that charmed sphere. And yet it is the 
scientific method alone that offers hope to mankind and an ending of 
the agony of the world. This world is racked by fierce conflicts and 
they are analysed and called by many names. But essentially the major 
conflict is between the method of science and the methods opposed to 
science. 

In the early days of science there was much talk of a conflict between 
religion and science, and science was called materialistic and religion 
spiritual. That conflict hardly seems real today when science has spread 
out its wings and ventured to make the whole universe its field of action 
and converted solid matter itself into airy nothing. Yet the conflict was 
real for it was a conflict between the intellectual tyranny imposed by what 
was deemed to be religion and the free spirit of man nurtured by the 
scientific method. Between the two there can be no compromise. For 
science cannot accept the closing of the windows of the mind, by what- 
ever pleasant name this might be called; it cannot encourage blind faith 
in someone else’s faith. Science therefore must be prepared not only 
to look up to the heavens and seek to bring them under its control, but 
also to look down, unafraid, into the pit to hell. To seek to avoid either 
is not the way of science. The true scientist is the sage unattached to 
life and the fruits of action, ever seeking truth wheresoever this quest 
might lead him. To tie himself to a fixed anchorage, from which there 
is no moving, is to give up that search and to become static in a dynamic 
world. 

Perhaps there is no real conflict between true religion and science but, 
if so, religion must put on the garb of science and approach all its pro- 
blems in the spirit of science. A purely secular philosophy of life may 
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be considered enough by most of us. Why should we trouble ourselves 
about matters beyond our ken when the problems of the world insistently 
demand solution? And yet that secular philosophy itself must have 
some background, some objective, other than merely material well-being. 
It must essentially have spiritual values and certain standards of behavi- 
our, and, when we consider these, immediately we enter into the realm 
of what has been called religion. 

But science has invaded this realm from many fronts. It has remov- 
ed the line that was supposed to separate the world of things from the 
world of thought, matter from mind; it has peeped into the mind and 
even the unconscious self of man and sought the inner motives that 
move him, it has even dared to discuss the nature of ultimate reality. 
The reality of even a particle of matter, we are told, is not its actuality 
but its potentiality. Matter becomes just a “group agitation” and na- 
ture a theatre for such agitations or “for the inter-relations of activities”. 
Everywhere there is motion, change, and the only unit of things real 
is the “event”, which is, and instantaneously is no more. Nothing is, 
except a happening. If this is the fate of solid matter, what then are 
the things of the spirit? 

How futile the old arguments seem in view of these astonishing deve- 
lopments in scientific thought. It is time we brought up our minds in 
line with the progress of science and gave up the meaningless controver- 
sies of an age gone by. It is true that science changes and there is noth- 
ing dogmatic or final about it. But the method of science does not 
change and it is to that we must adhere in our thought and activities, 
in research, in social life, in political and economic life, in religion. We 
may be specks of dust on a soap-bubble universe, but that speck of dust 
contained something that was the mind and spirit of man. Through 
the ages this has grown and made itself master of this earth and drawn 
power from its innermost bowels as well as from the thunderbolt in 
the skies. It has tried to fathom the secrets of the universe and brought 
the vagaries of nature itself to its use. More wonderful than the earth 
and the heavens is this mind and spirit of man which ever grows might- 
ier and seeks fresh world to conquer. 

That is the task of the scientist, but we know that all scientists are 
not fashioned in the heroic mould, nor are they the philosopher-kings 
of whom Plato told us in the days of old. Kingliness might not be 
theirs but even philosophising is often lacking, and the day's task follows 
a narrow sphere and a dull routine. As they specialise, and specialise 
they must, they lose sight of the larger picture and become pedants out 
of touch with reality. In India the political conditions under which we 
have had the misfortune to live have further stunted their growth and 
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prevented them from playing their rightful part in social progress. Fear 
has often gripped them as it has gripped so many others in the past, 
lest by any activity or even thought of theirs they might anger the gov- 
ernment of the day and thus endanger their security and position. It is 
not under these conditions that science flourishes or scientists prosper. 
Science requires a free environment to grow. When applied to social 
purposes, it requires a social objective in keeping with its method and 
the spirit of the age. 

That fear complex which oppressed India has happily disappeared to 
a large extent owing to the activities and movements initiated by our 
great organization, the National Congress, and even the poor, hungry 
and miserable peasant has a franker look today and a straighter back. 
It is time that the shadow of that fear and apprehension vanished from 
our academic halls also. 

We have vast problems to face and to solve. They will not be solved 
by the politicians alone, for they may not have the vision or the expert 
knowledge; they will not be solved by the scientists alone, for they will 
not have the power to do so or the larger outlook which takes everything 
into its ken. They can and will be solved by the cooperation of the 
two for a well-defined and definite social objective. 

That objective is necessary for without it our efforts are vain and trivial 
and lack coordination. We have seen in Soviet Russia how a conscious- 
ly held objective, backed by coordinated effort, can change a backward 
country into an advanced industrial state with an ever-rising standard of 
living. Some such method we shall have to pursue if we are to make 
rapid progress. 

The greatest of our problems is that of the land, but intimately con- 
nected with it is that of industry. And side by side with these go the 
social services. All of these will have to be tackled together and coordi- 
nated together. That is a vast undertaking but it will have to be 
shouldered. 

Soon after the formation of the Congress ministries in August last, 
the Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution which 
should interest scientists and experts. I should like therefore to draw 
your attention to it. It ran thus: 

The Working Committee recommends to the Congress ministries 
the appointment of a committee of experts to consider urgent and 
vital problems, the solution of which is necessary to any scheme of 
national reconstruction and social planning. Such solution will re- 
quire extensive surveys and the collection of data, as well as a clear- 
ly defined social objective. Many of these problems cannot be dealt 
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with effectively on a provincial basis and the interests of adjoining 
provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive river surveys are neces- 
sary for the formulation of a policy to prevent disastrous floods, to 
utilize the water for purposes of irrigation, to consider the problem 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the development 
of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this purpose the whole 
river valleys will have to be surveyed and investigated and large- 
scale state planning resorted to. The development and control of 
industries require also joint and coordinated action on the part of 
several provinces. The Working Committee advises, therefore, that, 
to begin with, an inter-provincial committee of experts be appoint- 
ed to consider the general nature of the problems to be faced, and 
to suggest how, and in what order, these should be tackled. The 
expert committee may suggest the formation of special committees 
or boards to consider each such problem separately and to advise the 
provincial governments concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken. 

Something has been done in this respect, a power alcohol and other 
committees have been appointed, but I wish more had been done. I 
should like an aggressive and widespread tackling of our problems by 
experts. I should like museums and permanent exhibitions for the edu- 
cation of our masses, especially the peasantry, to grow up in every dis- 
trict. 1 remember the wonderful peasant museums I saw in the U.S.S.R. 
and compare them with the pitiful agricultural exhibitions that are orga- 
nised here from time to time. I remember also vividly that splendid 
and astonishing museum, the Deutsches Museum at Munich, and won- 
der rather wistfully when some such thing will grow up in India. 

It is for this Academy of Sciences to take a lead in all such matters 
and to advise the government thereon. The government should 
cooperate with them and help them and take full advantage of their 
expert knowledge. But the academy must not just wait for the govern- 
ment to give it a push every time. We have got too much into the 
habit of waiting for government to take the initiative in everything. It 
is the business of the government to take the initiative, but it is also 
the business of the scientists to take the initiative themselves. We can- 
not wait for each other. We must get a move on. 

And so, having taken up so much of your time, I commend you to 
your labours, and hope that you will have the privilege of serving India 
and of helping in the progress and advancement of her people. 
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TO THE STUDENTS 


22. On the Kanpur Students' Strike 1 


I have been distressed to learn of the recent developments in the D.A.V. 
College in Cawnpore resulting in a strike of the students of the college. 
It appears that a large number of students took part in the polling day 
arrangements for the assembly election in rural areas and this was dis- 
approved by the college authorities. This was done not only in Cawn- 
pdre but in various parts of India, and I am partly responsible for this 
as I, in common with some of my colleagues, appealed to the students 
and others to help us. It seemed to me that it was a well-recognised 
right and privilege of students to participate in elections in this manner. 
In other countries they do so; even in India, with its authoritarian atmos- 
phere, they have done so. Senior students are often themselves voters 
and it is right that they should take interest in this working of the con- 
stitutional apparatus of the government. From the point of view of 
their education even and their preparation for life, it is desirable that 
they should be encouraged to do so. It is true that abnormal condi- 
tions prevail in India and, situated as we are, there is bound to be con- 
tinuous conflict between our nationalism and will to freedom and the 
government which is based on authoritarianism. This inevitably intro- 
duces complications. But this conflict and these complications do not 
and should not limit this elementary right of the student world. The 
students stand on the threshold of life and they must walk across that thre- 
shold occasionally to see and understand life as it is. Only then will they 
be able to live it worthily and play an effective part in it. Thus in 
India, where all of us await eagerly the change from the dismal present 
to a brighter and freer future, it is all the more necessary for students to 
prepare themselves for this future by understanding the present and tak- 
ing some part in its manifold activities. Else they will be out of joint, 
unhappy misfits in a changing world. I am convinced therefore that we 
were right in asking the students to join in some of the election activi- 
ties and they were right in responding to that call. Ordinarily the mat- 
ter would have ended there as it has so ended everywhere else in India, 
including the other colleges in Cawnpore. 

1. Allahabad, 21 February 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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But unhappily in the D.A.V. College there was friction and the stu- 
dents were told, or thought, that they would be victimised for their be- 
haviour. This excited some of them and it is stated that some cries 
derogatory to the principal were raised and some petty damage to win- 
dow panes, etc., was done. The students as a body deny these cries but 
it is quite possible that a few among them were responsible for them. 

It is regrettable that any student should have used unseemly language 
or indulged in unruly and rough behaviour. Such behaviour injures the 
cause of the students as it diverts attention from the principle involved 
to other matters. 

It seems to me that a small matter has assumed needless importance 
and the sooner this conflict between the college authorities and the stu- 
dents is ended the better for all concerned. Discipline must exist in any 
establishment or organisation, much more so among the students. All 
life is largely a matter of discipline. But this discipline, in order to be 
of value, must be largely self-discipline. Imposed discipline often defeats 
its purpose. 

I feel that the right of students to take part in orderly and constitu- 
tional politics must be recognised and to penalise such activity would be 
a grave wrong. In the present case, in view of the unruly behaviour of 
some students, it is right and proper that the students should express 
their regret to the principal for this. 

I am sure that the principal has no desire to penalise his students and 
thus lay the foundations of discord. He must want harmony and the 
spirit of cooperation. I trust he will assure them that there will be no 
victimisation and the students will end their strike. 


23. To P. S. Singh 1 


Allahabad 
April 18, 1937 

Dear Comrade, 2 

I have your letter of April 9th. I am glad to learn that the Indian stu- 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland have started a federation. I have 
read with interest the message that Mr. George Bernard Shaw has sent 
you. I think he is perfectly right in laying stress on the desirability of 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Editor, The Indian Student , a journal published from London. 
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Indian students developing contacts with non-Indians and of trying to 
understand the spirit of European culture. That indeed should be the 
objective of every Indian who goes abroad to Europe, for only thus can 
he widen his own horizon and understand to some extent- the modern 
world, and thus make himself fit for the future service of the Indian 
people and of humanity. 

But this emphasis, right as it is, does not in any way lessen the de- 
sirability of Indians who go abroad meeting each other, cooperating with 
each other, and acting together whenever such joint action is called for. 
Indeed Mr. Bernard Shaw himself approves of your aims which necessi- 
tate joint action. This joint action can only come if you have an orga- 
nisation which brings Indian students together to discuss among them- 
selves their common problems. These problems are the problems of 
Indian students abroad; even more so they are the problems of India 
and the world. If Indian students do not give thought to these larger 
problems during their studies abroad, they do not learn much, and they 
return to their mother country with vacant minds, or minds which are 
full of useless lumber, for which there is no demand in this country. 

I welcome therefore the attempt to organise Indian students abroad. 
I do not know anything about this organisation and how it is likely to 
shape itself. The time for congratulations will come later when you 
have justified yourselves by your good work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. The Republic of Youth 1 


I send my greetings to the World Students’ Association which is having 
its international conference soon in Paris . 2 The present generation has 
had to face great problems and conflicts, and all over the world rival 
forces fight for mastery. Many have laboured for a happier and more 
worthwhile order which will solve these problems and put an end to 
these conflicts. When that order comes we cannot say, but meanwhile 
we carry the heavy burden of today and think of the catastrophes that 

1. Allahabad, 2 August 1937. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. This conference, held in October 1937, was devoted to the freedom of colonial 
peoples and the preservation of peace in the world. 
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threaten to overwhelm us. The students, representing the coming gen- 
eration, are yet, to some extent, free from this burden, but even now 
they cannot wholly avoid it and all too soon their time will also come. 
I hope they will shoulder it worthily and bring the enthusiasm and broad- 
mindedness of youth to the solution of our problems. They must avoid 
the narrow creeds that separate and keep us in the old ruts, and seek 
the broad path of mutual cooperation for human betterment. The stu- 
dent world is astir with these ideas, in the East and West, and therein 
lies the hope of the future. I welcome, therefore, this international 
conference which brings students from all over the world and develops 
contacts between the youth of different countries. For students are 
essentially members of the republic of youth which ignores narrow boun- 
daries and racial and other barriers, and thinks of the world as its theatre 
of action for the common good. I wish the conference all success. 


25. Students and National Service 1 


We have already lived a major part of our life. After some time we shall 
go away leaving the burden to be shouldered by you. It is a troublesome 
world but you have to live here. How will you face it? 

I desire to peep behind the curtain of the future and see what sort 
of men would carry on the struggle, for men are instruments of history. 
It all depends on the human material and the qualities of head and 
heart that the people possess. That is what I am looking for among 
the new generation. It has been said in the past about Indians that 
they can make a great deal of noise but lack perseverance and constancy. 
The charge is not wholly unfounded. But within the last few years great 
changes have taken place in India. These changes have been for. the 
good. 

Difficult times are ahead and we must understand that no country can 
make progress without making some sacrifice. A country's history is 
made when it comes out successful through its trials. A great deal of 
emphasis has been laid in India on administration, so much so that what 
is administered has itself been lost sight of. We have got accustom- 
ed to this unsatisfactory state of affairs as a matter of habit. Things are 
very bad in India compared to foreign countries. India appears like a 
dilapidated country. 

1. Reply to a welcome address presented by the students of Kayastha Pathashala, 
Allahabad, 30 August 1937. From The Bombay Chronicle , 31 August 1937. 
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In England only stupid boys think of entering the services and taking 
up jobs, l would advise the students to choose the path of national 
service and sacrifice and not hanker after the I.C.S. or the P.C.S. You 
should put your enthusiasm to proper use. You should aim high and work 
indefatigably for your ideals. Although reading of history shows that man 
is the most stupid being and that thought has often depressed me, still 
the history of the evolution of man with that tiny grey matter and his 
conquest of nature are wonderful achievements and inspire me with , 
hope for the future. Man has never admitted defeat. 


26. Law and Society 1 


Students generally study law in order to join the legal profession to earn 
their living, but I want them to think of the other phases of life also. 
When two countries are involved in a conflict then the principle that 
operates in the making of laws is: 'might is right', and not what the 
subject people would like to have. A law enacted without the people's 
willingness and support behind it can enjoy little respect. 

If we look at the struggle between Japan and China, we shall see that 
it is the beginning of a big fight. Formerly, as in 1914, the breaking 
out of a war was preceded by a formal declaration to enable the bellige- 
rent nations to withdraw their ambassadors from the enemy's territory. 
But now a war begins suddenly with bomb-throwing, and legally one 
cannot call it a war, as a declaration is not made according to inter- 
national law, although thousands lose their lives. 

What I wish to emphasize is that law is certainly a desirable thing, 
for without it society cannot go on. But laws should also be changed 
to suit the changing conditions. At present, everything in the world 
is undergoing a change. It therefore makes no sense if we say that old 
laws would continue. Precedent is the basis of English law. Prece- 
dents are followed in arriving at decisions while the fact that conditions 
have changed and the precedents would not apply to the conditions 
prevailing now is not taken into consideration. 

So far as social laws are concerned, religious beliefs and customs 
which have the force of law give them the necessary sanction. People 
entertain a sort of fear in introducing a change or reform in the old 
customs. 

1. Address to the Allahabad University Law Society, 1 September 1937. From 
The Leader , 4 September 1937. 
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As regards administrative laws, they are made by the party in power 
and the party in power makes such laws as would make its interests 
secure. Propaganda is done everywhere for creating an atmosphere in 
favour of those administrative laws. Education is a great means for 
doing such a propaganda. In the present age, radio and cinema are also 
being utilised for the purpose. 

Hindu law is based on customs. Customs change and with that 
the laws also change. However, with the advent of the British raj 
those customs were codified 2 with the result that the dynamic character 
of the Hindu customs was suppressed. If there had been no statute 
law customs could have changed with the change in times. The Hindu 
customs, which were codified, do not represent progressive views, but 
they represent the views of the reactionaries with whose advice they 

were codified. The result is that radical changes are needed in the 

Hindu law because there are many things of which Hindu society is 
tired but it is bound by the statute. 

The society's bond with the old customs and laws is like a growing 
child whose coat has to be changed as he grows. Otherwise, the same 
cpat would cause him considerable inconvenience and ultimately it 
would be torn for it would not fit him. Similarly if laws that gov- 
erned a society are not changed when the society developed and pro- 

gressed, a time would come when it would be impossible for it to con- 
tinue in its old dress, and an attempt consequently would be made to 
tear it, a process which is called revolution. Therefore, if you want to 
have good laws then the laws should be such as would suit the prevail- 
ing conditions and should be changed when the conditions do not re- 
main the same. The time has now come when it is impossible for the 
society to continue to wear the old coat and that is the reason why you 
notice revolutionary tendencies in the society. 

Behind every law there is some power. It is the power of public 
opinion and if public opinion goes against any law, it becomes impossi- 
ble for it to have any force. Looking at the conditions as they prevail 
now in the world and in our country, it seems that the present laws 
have outlived their utility. Ours is a country on the march and if there 
be no obstacles, India cannot only equal other advanced countries of the 
world but can go ahead of them. 

I very much wish the students of law to think over the questions raised 
by me today, for unless the students of law appreciate that the laws 


2. A code of Hindu law was prepared in 1775 during the time of Warren Hastings; 
it codified customs relating to inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious 
usages and institutions of the Hindus. 
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should change with the changes overtaking the society, they would not 
be able to help in the framing of the right type of laws. If, on the 
other hand, they believed that the old laws should continue then they 
would not prove themselves to be useful citizens and the country would 
also not be benefited by them. 


27. Students and Discipline 1 


My way of addressing a large gathering is to talk to them. I want you 
to understand the nature of even the most difficult problems before you 
and form your opinion about them. I do not like the blind carrying out 
of the orders of great leaders, however eminent they may be. Though 
the leaders’ ability does matter, still I would say that an opinion formed 
by the mass of the general public carries more weight and influence than 
the opinion of a leader. Strength comes to you not from a public leader 
but from yourselves. It is, of course, our good fortune that we had a 
succession of distinguished leaders in our country. During the last 20 
years or so, that we have been fighting against the government, many of 
our comrades have passed away. We feel their loss. So would the lead- 
ers of today also pass away, one by one, but the battle of freedom that we 
are waging would continue till the goal is achieved. 

I am a political worker and I am greatly interested in that work. I 
am very pleased to see the new spirit that came over the Indian mas- 
ses during the last two months. It looked as though the nation had 
taken a different turn. New hopes are visible on the faces of even the 
poorest farmers in the country. There is no doubt that all this is due 
to the Congress ministries coming into power. But that does not mean 
that we have obtained Swaraj. The same old British Government still 
rules over us. The Congress ministers have somehow been allowed to 
find a place for themselves in the governmental apparatus. They are 
very much handicapped in their work because not only have they to 
work with the same old civilians who are placed under them but have 
also to reckon with the extraordinary powers vested in the Governors. 
It is true that even under the existing conditions they have opportuni- 
ties to increase their strength. I also do not wish to ignore the poten- 
tialities for doing good which the Congress ministries have acquired 

1. Speech at Kanpur, 28 September 1937. From The Leader , 1 October 1937. 
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after coming into power. Danger however lies in the fact that this 
small strength which they have acquired might make them so com- 
placent that they may stop working for their real object. But it is also 
good that under the Congress ministries we have now got an opportunity 
to conserve our strength and increase it further. But we should not 
become over-jubilant on seeing the Congress in power because who knows 
on what issue the ministers may have to resign. For years we had only 
one type of work to do and that was to fight. But we have now turned 
our attention to this work of a different type. 

I also want to refer to the regrettable change that has come over the 
students. The recent student outrages in several parts of the province 
must be condemned by all. Students get unusually excited on trifling 
issues. Of course, the students have the right to oppose injustice but 
they have no business to indulge in acts of indecency and outrage. The 
methods followed by them are of the fascist variety. These methods 
have found approval in Germany and Italy. If the students followed 
these methods they would soon acquire a bad name. They should, 
therefore, realize that they are following a wrong path and should give 
it up. 

We have gathered here today to express our sympathies for the 
Chinese who are at present involved in a serious struggle. . It may seem 
curious that those who are slaves should sympathize with the Chinese 
who are free and are fighting to preserve their freedom. We do so be- 
cause we are interested in the Chinese struggle and wish to see all 
down-trodden people, wherever they may be, become free. The Sino- 
Japanese fight is in many respects extraordinary. It was started without 
a regular declaration of war. It has been very fierce in its nature and 
there is every likelihood of the war assuming the proportions of a world 
conflagration. There is every possibility of both China and Japan being 
destroyed. It is true that the Chinese are less powerful than the 
Japanese but the Chinese are not so weak now and the Japanese cannot 
easily overpower them. The Japanese, finding a closer rapprochement 
growing between the Chinese and the Russians and believing that the 
Russians are getting involved in their domestic troubles, attacked the 
Chinese without any provocation. The only fault of the Chinese is that 
they are trying to grow strong. I condemn the policy of sending Indian 
troops to fight abroad for imperialistic purposes. In future, we should 
not agree to the employment of Indian troops for such purposes. Safe- 
guarding of the Indian interests has been given as the ostensible reason 
for the despatch of Indian troops to China. It has, however, failed to 
convince anyone. 
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28. Commitment and Creativity 1 


I am glad to see that you have a students' union in your university. I 
however want to ask you whether you have formed any study circles 
devoted to the consideration of ’important problems. We are living in 
times of dynamic changes, and soon enough you will have to shoulder 
grave responsibilities. Are you prepared to shoulder those responsibili- 
ties? At Oxford and Cambridge there are numerous clubs for the dis- 
cussion of important questions. You should also start such clubs. You 
cannot remain in academic seclusion. 

During the last twenty years, India has raised herself considerably 
from her depressed and weak condition. We do not know what lies in 
store for us during the next ten years. May be, there will be no British 
Empire on the map of the world— not because India is waging a fight 
against it but because the world today is at the end of an epoch of 
capitalism, and many new forces are emerging to fight imperialism. 

I want the students and teachers to think about big issues for thus 
alone can big problems be solved. I want such organisation of the stu- 
dents to be developed as would pose a challenge to the empires of the 
world. I do not want you to behave like a frenzied crowd. 

You people live comparatively in an atmosphere of freedom and have 
fewer cares and anxieties. You are, therefore, in a better position to take 
a dispassionate view of things. You have the time and opportunity to 
train your minds. At the same time you have also to shoulder the bigger 
responsibility of training others who are not so fortunate as to receive 
university education. 

India is, at present, pulsating with a new life. If you develop 
the right outlook, then you will be prepared to undertake the responsi- 
bility of shaping India's future. You must develop an individuality if 
you want to perform great deeds. India can become a great country if 
its people develop a spirit that befits great men. It is not by shouting 
or raising big cries but by the accomplishment of great deeds by its peo- 
ple that our country shall be reckoned as one of the great nations. I 
have often wondered if behind all this shouting there is any real energy 
and force. I want to know how many of you are thinking of big issues 
and have great ambitions? Search for jobs and security of life cannot 
be called an ambition. 

1. Address to the students of Lucknow University, 17 November 1937. From 
The Leader , 20 November 1937. 
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We lack a spirit of cooperation among us. The greatest service that 
the Congress has done has been to inculcate a spirit of cooperation 
among the people. Cooperation has been the hallmark of Western 
civilization. 

The situation in the world is becoming so complex that no one can 
say what would happen in the next ten or fifteen years. A great catas- 
trophe faces the world and I think a new world is likely to emerge out 
of the present crisis. Though our country has become strong as a re- 
sult of the great awakening brought about among the people by the 
nationalist movement, still we continue to suffer greatly because we have 
not rid ourselves of the slavish mentality, and the gap between our pro- 
fession and practice remains as big as before. It is difficult to fight 
these evils. But before we try to fight them, we must think clearly what 
we want td change. No action taken without proper thought ever pro- 
duces right results. 

I am happy to note that the people are slowly giving up the fatalist 
mentality. The larger the number of people who challenge the planets 
rather than feel over-awed by them, the better it would be for the coun- 
try. I would prefer to command nature and conquer it than be its slave. 

I hate being a weakling. 

The relationship between the teacher and the taught is different from 
that which exists between the employer and the employee. Strikes, 
therefore, really do not fit in with the life of the students. I would 
not therefore approve the idea of students going on strikes on flimsy 
grounds during normal times. We cannot, however, lay down any rules 
for the revolutionary period. I would like the students to behave in a 
dignified and disciplined manner. I cannot appreciate the idea of stu- 
dents shouting slogans and parading in the streets like excited mobs. 

It is a sad thing to see the spirit of communalism grow, of all places, 
in the temples of learning. I do not get excited when the communal 
question crops up because it is mainly raised by a few upper-class city- 
dwellers, although I know they can sometimes make a nuisance of 
themselves. Nobody however raises this question in rural areas as it is 
not after all a question affecting the whole mass of the people in the 
country. Obsession with this question shows the mental backwardness 
of the people who raise it. It prevents clear and unbiased thinking. 
The recent incident 2 which took place in Aligarh University shows the 
same obsession from which some students seem to be suffering. I hope 
it is only a momentary aberration. I expect cultured men not to 


2. See p. 196. 
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be swept off their feet by the propaganda carried on by the communal 
elements in our society. 


29. On the Allahabad Students' Strike 1 


I am primarily interested in fundamental matters and am anxious to find 
out how our young men can be prepared for the service of the country. 
We can expect bright people only to come out from our colleges and 
universities. During the noncooperation days it was said that schools and 
colleges were ghulam khane 2 and it was for that reason that a boycott 
of the educational institutions was started. The Indian colleges and 
universities have already earned a bad name. The system of education 
in the country is also bad and ought to be changed. A complete change 
in the system throughout the country is not an easy task though the 
Congress ministries may take some steps in that direction. Those 
who are students today will soon be called upon to carry the burden 
of the administration of the country. They should, therefore, acquire 
such a high standard of efficiency as would earn them the respect and 
admiration of all. The students should try to develop their mental facul- 
ties and should aim high. They should not hanker after jobs. 

Therefore I am not much impressed by the students resorting to strikes 
on petty issues. There is something at the present moment which has 
caused a sort of stir among the labourers, the kisans and others. I noticed 
at Cawnpore that the labourers were leading a new life. But we 
should remember that when one gets strength and new life there is a 
danger of that new energy and power being misused. The Cawnpore 
labourers have shown improvement in their organisational abilities. I 
am simply surprised to notice the military precision with which they 
organized picketing in connection with the strikes. But there is the 
danger of this new power being frittered away and misused. 

So far as the students are concerned they should show greater restraint 
in their conduct because they are educated and are therefore expected 

1. Speech at a meeting organised by the Allahabad Students Association on 20 Nov- 
ember 1937. From The Leader, 22 November 1937. Restrictions placed by 
the authorities in regard to flag-hoisting and participation of students in the 
election campaign led to widespread strikes in colleges and schools in the U.P. 
Despite Jawaharlal’s advice, the students of Allahabad continued the strike. 

2. Homes for the slaves. 
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to be cultured and well behaved. But I see less restraint among them. 
The question of fees, in my view, is not so serious as to necessitate 
strikes. The fees charged differ from one institution to another. In 
some institutions they might be somewhat high but I cannot appreciate 
the students resorting to strikes on that account. I cannot understand 
at all the reason for a strike on the question of fees. The party which 
should protest and represent against fees should be the parents but it 
is strange that while the parents could bear the payment of the fees, the 
students are becoming khudd faujdars 3 and questioning the propriety of 
the fees. I appreciate that students should be full of enthusiasm but on 
the issue of fees it was not proper for them to have gone on strike. In 
my view, if the students carried on, by constitutional nethods, a con- 
certed agitation against the fees, which they consider to be unjust, their 
demands would be conceded. 

The relationship between the employer and the labourer, and the 
zamindar and the tenant, is of the exploiter and the exploited. Hence 
the struggle between them is bound to continue; but the relationship 
between the teacher and the taught is not that of the exploiter and the 
exploited. Both are engaged in the same task, though due to the pre- 
valence of a system of foreign administration the students think that 
they are being suppressed. 

I am emphatically of the opinion that they should not waste their 
growing strength by resorting to strikes indiscriminately though I do not 
say that there should be no strikes. As regards the Ewing Christian 
College question, I feel that they had put Dr. Ahmad in a very em- 
barrassing position because he could not even express his opinion freely 
On the subject due to his own involvement in the matter raised by the 
students . 4 I realize tl -t certain actions of the college authorities have 
aroused resentment but I would advise the students to consider the situa- 
tion coolly and try to find an honourable solution for ending the strike 
as soon as possible. I hope the notion of false prestige would not be 
allowed to mar the prospects of success for arriving at an honourable 
settlement. 

I am surprised at the way in which my speeches at Lucknow and 
Cawnpore have been reported. They seem to have given an impression 
that I called the students bhatiaras. I have not been properly reported. 
What I had said was that the students’ meetings should not be like the 
majlis of bhatiaras . 5 Incidents such as had taken place at Plaza at 

3. Self-appointed guardians. 

4 Z.A. Ahmad had been invited by the students for the flag-hoisting ceremony 
but the college authorities did not permit it. 

5. A meeting of the uncivilised. 
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Lucknow and at Christ Church College at Cawnpore bring the students 
into disrepute only. 


30. The Duty of Indian Students in Britain 1 


I send my greetings to the federation of the Indian Students Societies in 
Great Britain on the occasion of their second annual conference. Many 
Indian students go to foreign countries for their studies. Of these the 
largest number go to Great Britain and therefore it is important that 
the Indian students in Great Britain should organise themselves and 
hold together, and prepare themselves not only individually but also col- 
lectively for the work ahead of them in India. That work is going to be 
of the most exacting kind requiring clear thought and vision, training, 
efficiency and perseverance. It is not good enough for us to push along 
in the old ruts. 

Indeed, these old ruts are visibly disappearing before our eyes, not only 
in India but elsewhere also. Vast and intricate problems face us every- 
where and the burden of solving them will inevitably lie on the should- 
ers of the younger generation. How far are the Indian students abroad 
preparing themselves for shouldering this burden and for answering the 
questions that the modern world puts to them? It is not good enough 
to repeat catchwords and time-worn phrases in answer to these questions. 
We have to go deeper if we are to understand the complexities of the 
situation today in India and the world. 

We have to develop something of steel in us which will not bend even 
under the stress of adverse circumstances. We have to prepare ourselves 
to face unflinchingly any situation and any crisis that might come our 
way. In this world full of crises and impending catastrophe, it is the 
men and women of clear vision, trained minds and strong wills, devoted 
to the cause of freedom and betterment of humanity, who will mould 
history. India needs such men and women. How many of her people 
abroad will rise to the occasion, the future will show. I hope that the 
conference of the Indian students in Great Britain will help in placing 
these ideals before our countrymen abroad and in organising them for 
work in this behalf. 

1. Khali, 23 March 1938. T he Bombay Chronicle , 19 April 1938. This message 
was sent to Feroze Gandhi, the organizing secretary. 
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31. Message to the Canadian Youth Congress 1 


I send my greetings to the delegates of the Canadian Youth Congress. 
They will discuss their common problems but they will realise that their 
problems are a part of the wider problems of the world. A true solu- 
tion of national problems must be founded on a solution of international 
problems. It is right that youth, which is not hidebound and tied down 
to the ancient ruts, should consider the problems that encompass us and 
try to find ways of solving them. We have to face today an aggressive 
and brutal fascism and those who have grown up in a democratic tradi- 
tion are repelled by it. But democracy is not merely anti-fascist. It 
must necessarily be anti-imperialist. It must base itself on the freedom 
of all peoples and countries. Only then can we have security and pro- 
gress in this world and cooperation for the common good. I have no 
doubt that the young men and women of Canada will stand by this 
ideal of peace and freedom all over the world. I wish them all success 
in their deliberations. 

1. Allahabad, 30 April 1938. A.I.C.C. File No. F.D.10/1936, pp. 209-210, 
N.M.M.L. The third Canadian Youth Congress was held in Toronto in 
May 1938. 


THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 


32. On the Hindi-Urdu Controversy 1 


Lately the Hindi-Urdu controversy has risen again and the people sus- 
pect that the protagonists of each are suppressing those in favour of the 
other. Without thinking over the problem, spirited articles are written 
as it is considered that the) more one attacks another the more one bene- 
fits one’s own language. But a little reflection would show the utter 

1. Message to the Madras Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Aaj, 6 July 1937. Original 
in Hindi. 
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futility of this, "llie literature in any language does not progress in this 
manner. 

It is also found that we often attach very different meanings to lite- 
rature. We get greatly involved in minor matters with regard to a 
language and forget the basic issues. For whom is a literature meant? 
Is it for a few educated people or for the common man? Until we 
answer this question we shall be unable to discuss clearly the future 
trend of a literature. If we realise this, then probably our other dis- 
putes also, including the Hindi-Urdu controversy, might be resolved. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that our literature at present is. very 
backward. Compared to any European language ours is quite inferior. 
The new books that are being published in our country are not of a 
high standard; so to understand the present-day world it becomes neces- 
sary to read books in foreign languages. New ideas are reflected very 
little in our literature. There are very few good books on history, poli- 
tics, economics, science and other subjects in our languages. We have 
to pay full attention to this problem, otherwise our languages cannot 
develop and those who are keen to learn these subjects will be compelled 
to go elsewhere. 

A number of questions arise. I cannot deal with all of them here. 
But I want to draw your attention to certain points. 

I fully believe that rivalry between Hindi and Urdu is harmful to 
both. They can progress only by cooperation, and if one progresses the 
other will also gain. Therefore their mutual relationship should be not 
of rivalry even if they have to go different ways occasionally. One should 
be pleased to see the other progress for it would then result in one's 
own progress. When in Europe the new literatures (English, French, 
German, Italian) progressed, all of them did so together and not by 
competition or by suppressing each other. 

This does not mean that the lovers of a particular language should 
not make a separate effort for the advancement of their own language. 
They must do so; but such effort should not be directed against any 
other language and should always bear in mind the basic principles. 

Not only with regard to Hindi and Urdu but with regard to all our 
major languages— Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam— we should make it clear that we want the progress of all of 
them and not any rivalry among them. In each province the language 
of that province is supreme. Hindi or Hindustani is certainly the 
national language and it ought to be. But it can come only after the 
provincial language. If this is decided upon much misunderstanding 
can be removed and the relationship among the different languages can 
also improve. 
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Although Hindi and Urdu are very close to each other, they are some- 
what drifting apart, thereby causing harm to both. There are two heads 
on one body; yet both keep quarrelling. We have to understand two 
things which are apparently contradictory. Firstly, we should write and 
speak such language in Hindi or Urdu as is a middle language, not con- 
taining many difficult words from Sanskrit or Persian or Arabic. This 
language is generally called Hindustani. It is said, and rightly, that if 
such language is written the drawbacks of both sides creep in and a 
hybrid language is created which has neither beauty nor force. Although 
this is correct, it is not so important. I think that by a combination of 
Hindi and Urdu we can in course of time evolve a very beautiful and 
potent language which will have the vigour of youth and rank high 
among the languages of the world. 

Despite this we have to remember that languages are not evolved or 
do not progress by compulsion. A literature blooms like a flower; if 
force be applied, it withers. Therefore if Hindi and Urdu drift apart 
temporarily we should not worry. We should try to learn both langu- 
ages, because the larger our vocabulary the better it would be. 

As for the script, it should be made quite clear that both the Hindi 
and Urdu scripts should co-exist and that everyone should be free to 
write in either. It is often said that the Hindi script is suppressed in 
one province, say, the Frontier Province, and that in another province 
the Urdu script is not given enough scope. We should not express the 
viewpoint of one side alone; rather we should propound the principle 
that both scripts be allowed full freedom everywhere. The lovers of 
Hindi and Urdu should come to an agreement and work for it. 

This question, in fact, goes even beyond Hindi and Urdu. In my 
opinion, every language and every script should have full freedom pro- 
vided a sufficient number of people speak that language or write in that 
script. For example, if in Calcutta there are a considerable number of 
Tamil-speaking people, they should have the right to have Tamil as the 
medium of instruction in their schools. It is obvious that political or 
other such work in a province cannot be done in a number of languages. 
It can be done only in the language of that province. In northern and 
central India, where Hindustani is the language of the common man, 
one language and two scripts should be used freely. It does not mean 
that everyone will have to learn both the scripts. It will be too great 
a burden on children. Therefore they, or their parents, should decide 
which script they should learn. But an effort should be made to make 
some people learn both the scripts. 

There has been much controversy in regard to the words Hindi and 
Hindustani, and this has created misunderstanding. It is an unnecessary 
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controversy. Both the words can be used for our national language. 
Both are beautiful and related to our country and people. But it would 
be better if in order to end this controversy we call the spoken language 
as Hindustani and the script as Hindi or Urdu. Then one will clearly 
understand what we say. 

What should be the form of this Hindustani language? The people 
of Delhi or Lucknow say that their dialect is intelligible to all and so it 
should be treated as Hindustani. But if you go to Banaras, Patna, 
central India or Rajputana, you will find a lot of difference. And if you 
go from a city to a village you will find still greater difference. What 
language then should be ours? 

Our language should be a cultured language and understood by the 
maximum number of people. We cannot evolve such a language by 
sitting together and comparing certain shortcomings, nor can a few 
scholars of Hindi and Urdu do it jointly. A strong foundation for our 
language will be laid only when the writers write and the speakers speak 
or the common man. Then all this academic discussion as regards the 
proportion of Urdu and Hindi words will come to an end. The com- 
mon man will make the decision. Whatever is intelligible to him will 
remain and the rest will gradually disappear. 

Therefore the basic issue before us is that we should build up our 
literature for the common man. When we write, we should have him 
m our mind. Every writer has to ask himself, “For whom do I write?” 

One thing more. It is essential that the famous books of Europe be 
translated into Hindi. Only thus will we be able to bring here the 
ideas prevalent in the world and derive advantage from foreign literatures. 


33. The Question of Language 1 


We have had during recent months a revival of the old controversy 
between Hindi and Urdu, and high excitement has accompanied it and 
charges and counter-charges have been flung about. A subject eminently 
suited for calm and scholarly consideration and academic debate has been 
dragged down to the level of the market-place, and communal passions 
have centred round it. Inevitably, many of the champions who have 


1. Allahabad, 25 July 1937. The Bombay Chronicle, 11-13 August 1937 Re 
printed in The Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 241-261. It was also 
published by the A.I.C.C. as a pamphlet. 
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entered the field of battle have little to do with scholarship or the 
love of a language for its own sake; they have been chiefly concerned 
with the government orders and court procedure. Those who love 
language as the embodiment of culture, of airy thought caught in the 
network of words and phrases, of ideas crystallized, of fine shades of 
meaning, of the music and rhythm that accompany it, of the fascinat- 
ing history and associations of its words, of the picture of life in all 
its phases, those to whom a language is dear because of all this and 
more, wondered at this vulgar argument and kept away from it. 

And yet we cannot keep away from it or ignore it, for the question 
of language is an important one for us. It is not important because 
of that cry of the ignorant that India is a babel of tongues with hun- 
dreds and hundieds of languages. India, as everyone who looks round 
him can see, has singularly few languages considering its vast size, and 
these are intimately allied to each other. India has also one dominant 
and widespread language which, with its variations, covers a vast area 
and numbers its votaries by the hundred million. Yet the problem re- 
mains and has to be faced. 

It has to be faced for the moment because of its communal and poli- 
tical implications. But that is a temporary matter and will pass. The 
real problem will remain: as to what policy we shall adopt in a scheme 
of general mass education and the cultural development of the people; 
how shall we promote the unity of India and yet preserve the rich diver- 
sity of our inheritance? 

The question of language is ever one of great consequence for a peo- 
ple. Almost exactly three hundred years ago Milton, writing from 
Florence to a friend, emphasized this and said: “Nor is it to be consider- 
ed of small consequence what language, pure or corrupt, a people has, 
or what is their customary degree of propriety in speaking it... for let 
the words of a country be in part unhandsome and offensive in them- 
selves, in part debased by wear and wrongly uttered, and what do they 
declare, but by no light indication, that the inhabitants of that country 
are an indolent, idly yawning race, with minds already long prepared for 
any amount of servility? On the other hand, we have never heard that 
any empire, any state, did not at least flourish in a middling degree as 
long as its own liking and care for its language lasted/' 

A living language is a throbbing, vital thing, ever changing, ever grow- 
ing and mirroring the people who speak and write it. It has its roots 
in the masses, though its superstructure may represent the culture of a 
few. How, then, can we change it or shape it to our liking by resolu- 
tions or orders from above? And vet I find this widely prevalent notion 
that we can force a language to behave in a particular manner if we 
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only will it so. It is true that under modern conditions, with mass edu- 
cation and mass propaganda through the press, printed books, cinema, 
and the radio, a language can be varied much more rapidly than in past 
times. And yet that variation is but the mirror of the rapid changes 
taking place among the people who use it. If a language loses touch 
with the people, it loses its vitality and becomes an artificial, lifeless 
thing instead of the thing of life and strength and joy that it should 
be. Attempts to force the growth of a language in a particular direction 
are likely to end in distorting it and crushing its spirit. 

What should be the policy of the state in regard to language? The 
Congress has briefly but clearly and definitely stated this in the resolution 
on fundamental rights: “The culture, language and script of the minori- 
ties and of the different linguistic areas shall be protected.” By this 
declaration the Congress is bound, and no minority or linguistic group 
can require a wider assurance. Further, the Congress has stated in its 
constitution, as well as in many resolutions, that, while the common 
language of the country should be Hindustani, the provincial languages 
should be dominant in their respective areas. A language cannot be 
imposed by resolution, and the Congress desires to develop a common 
language and carry on most of our work in the provincial languages 
would be pious wishes, ignored by the multitude, if they did not fit in 
with existing conditions and the needs of the situation. We have thus 
to see how far they so fit in. 

Our great provincial languages are no dialects or vernaculars, as the 
ignorant sometimes call them. They are ancient languages with a rich 
inheritance, each spoken by many millions of persons, each tied up in- 
extricably with the life and culture and ideas of the masses as well as of 
the upper classes. It is axiomatic that the masses can only grow edu- 
cationally and culturally through the medium of their own language. 
Therefore it is inevitable that we lay stress on the provincial languages 
and carry on most of our work through them. The use of any other lan- 
guage will result in isolating the educated few from the masses and in 
retarding the growth of the people. Ever since the Congress took to the 
use of these provincial languages in carrying on its work we developed 
contacts with the masses rapidly and the strength and prestige of the 
Congress increased all over the country. The Congress message reach- 
ed the most distant hamlet and the political consciousness of the masses 
grew. Our system of education and public work must therefore be based 
on the provincial languages. 

What are these languages? Hindustani, of course, with its principal 
aspects of Hindi and Urdu, and its various dialects. Then there are 
Bengali, Marathi, and Gujarati, sister languages of Hindi and nearly 
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allied to it. In the south there are Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Mala- 
yalam. Besides these there are Oriya, Assamese, and Sindhi, and Pun- 
jabi and Pushtu in the north-west. These dozen languages cover the 
whole of India, and of these Hindustani has the widest range and also 
claims a certain all-India character. 

Without infringing in the least on the domain of the provincial lan- 
guages, we must have a common all-India medium of communication. 
Some people imagine that English might serve as such, and to some 
extent English has served as such for our upper classes and for all-India 
political purposes. But this is manifestly impossible if we think in 
terms of the masses. We cannot educate millions of people in a totally 
foreign tongue. English will inevitably remain an important language 
for us because of our past associations and because of its present impor- 
tance in the world. It will be the principal medium for us to commu- 
nicate with the outside world, though I hope it will not be the only 
medium for this purpose. I think we should cultivate other foreign lan- 
guages also, such as French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Japanese. But English cannot develop into an all-India language, 
known by millions. 

The only possible all-India language is Hindustani. Already it is 
spoken by a hundred and twenty millions and partly understood by 
scores of millions of others. Even those who do not know it at all at 
present can learn it far more easily than a foreign language. There are 
many common words in all the languages of India, but what is far 
more important is the common cultural background of these languages, 
the similarity of ideas, and the many linguistic affinities. This makes it 
relatively easy for an Indian to learn another Indian language. 

What is Hindustani? Vaguely we say that this word includes both 
Hindi and Urdu, as spoken and as written in the two scripts, and we en- 
deavour to strike a golden mean between the two, and call this idea of 
ours Hindustani. Is this just an idea with no reality for its basis, Or is 
it something more? 

There are many variations in Hindustani as spoken and written in 
various parts of northern and central India. Numerous dialects have 
arisen. But these are the inevitable consequences of want of education, 
and with mass education these dialects will tend to disappear and a 
certain standardization will set in. 

There is the question of script. Devanagari and the Urdu scripts are 
utterly different from each other, and there is no possibility of either of 
them assimilating the other. Therefore wisely we have agreed that both 
should have full play. This will be an additional burden on those who 
have to learn both and it will encourage separatism to some extent. But 
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we have to put up with these disadvantages, for any other course is not 
open to us. Both the scripts are part of the genius of our language, 
and around them have gathered not only literatures peculiar to to ^scripts 
but also a wall of sentiment which is solid and irremovable. What the 
distant future will bring to us I do not know, but for the present both 


must remain. , . , £ 

The Latin script has been advocated as a solution of some of our 
linguistic difficulties. It is certainly more efficient than either Hindi or 
Urdu from the point of view of rapid work. In these days of the type- 
writer and duplicator and other mechanical devices the Latin script has 
great advantages over the Indian scripts, which cannot fully utilize these 
new devices. But in spite of these advantages I do not think there is 
the slightest chance of the Latin script replacing Devanagari or Urdu. 
There is the wall of sentiment, of course, strengthened even more by 
the fact that the Latin script is associated with our alien rulers. But 
there are more solid grounds also for its rejection. The scripts are essen- 
tial parts of our literatures; without them we would be largely cut off 
from our old inheritance. 

It may be possible, however, to reform our scripts to some extent. 
We have at present, besides Hindi and Urdu, the Bengali, Marathi, and 
Gujarati scripts, each of these three being very nearly allied to Deva- 
nagari. It should be easily possible to have a common script for these 
four languages. This need not necessarily be Devanagari exactly as it is 
written today, but a slight variation of it. The development of a com- 
mon script for Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and Marathi would be a defi- 
nite gain and would bring the four languages much nearer to each other. 

I do not know how far it is possible for the Dravidian languages of 
the south to fit in with a northern script, or to evolve a common script 
for themselves. Those who have studied this might enlighten us on 
this point. 

The Urdu script has to remain as it is, though some slight simplifica- 
tion of it might be attempted. It might easily absorb the Sindhi script, 
which is very similar to it. 

Thus we ought to have later on two scripts: the composite Deva- 
nagari-Bengali-Marathi-Gujarati and the Urdu, and also, if necessary, a 
southern script. No attempt must be made to suppress any one of these, 
unless there is a possibility by general agreement of those concerned to 
fit in the southern languages with a northern script, which is likely to 
be Hindi or a slight variation of it. 

Let us consider Hindustani both as the mother tongue of the north 
and central India and as an all-India language. The two aspects are 
different and must be dealt with separately. 
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Hindi and Urdu are the two main aspects of this language. Obvious- 
ly they have the same basis, the same grammar, the same fund of ordi- 
nary words to draw upon. They are, in fact, the same basic language. 
And yet the present differences are considerable, and one is said to draw 
its inspiration from Sanskrit and the other to some extent from Persian. 
To consider Hindi as the language of the Hindus and Urdu as that of 
the Muslims is absurd. Urdu, except for its script, is of the very soil of 
India and has no place outside India. It is even today the home lan- 

guage of large numbers of Hindus in the north. 

The coming of Muslim rulers to India brought Persian as a court lan- 
guage, and to the end of the Moghal period Persian continued to be so 
used. The language of the people in north and central India continu- 
ed to be Hindi throughout. Being a living language, it absorbed a 
number of Persian words; Gujarati and Marathi did likewise. But essen- 
tially Hindi remained Hindi. A highly Persianized form of Hindi deve- 
loped round the imperial courts, and this was called Rekhta. The word 
Urdu seems to have come into use during the Moghal period in the 
camps of the Moghals, but it appears to have been used almost synony- 
mously with Hindi. It did not signify even a variation of Hindi. Right 
up to the Revolt of 1857, Urdu meant Hindi, except in regard to script. 

As is well known, some of the finest Hindi poets have been Muslims. 

Till this revolt, and even for some time after, the usual term applied to 
the language was Hindi. This did not refer to the script, but to the 
language, the language of Hind. Muslims who wrote in the Urdu script 
usually called the language Hindi. 

It was in the second half of the nineteenth century that the words 
Hindi and Urdu began to signify something different from each other. 
This separatism grew. Probably it was a reflex of the rising national 
consciousness which first affected the Hindus, who began to lay stress 
on purer Hindi and the Devanagari script. Nationalism was for them 
inevitably at the beginning a form of Hindu nationalism. A little later 
the Muslims slowly developed their form of nationalism, which was 
Muslim nationalism, and they began to consider Urdu as their own par- 
ticular preserve. Controversy centred round the scripts and their use in 
law courts and public offices. Thus the growing separatism in language 
and the conflict of scripts was the outcome of the growth of political 
and national consciousness, which to begin with took a communal turn. 
As this nationalism became truly national, thinking in terms of India 
and not in those of a particular community, the desire to stop this sepa- 
ratist tendency in language grew with it, and intelligent people began 
to lay stress on the innumerable common features of Hindi and Urdu. 
There was talk of Hindustani not only as the language of northern and 
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central India, but as the national language of the whole country. But 
still, unfortunately, communalism is strong enough in India, and so the 
separatist tendency persists along with the unifying tendency. This sepa- 
ratism in language is bound to disappear with the fuller development of 
nationalism. It is well to bear this in mind, for only then shall we 
understand what the root cause of the evil is. Scratch a separatist in 
language and you will invariably find that he is a communalist, and very 
often a political reactionary. 

Although the terms Hindi and Urdu were interchangeably used for a 
a long time during the Moghal period, Urdu was applied more to the 
language of the mixed camps of the Moghals. Round about the court 
and camp many Persian words were current, and these crept into the 
language. As one moves southwards, away from the centres of Moghal 
court life, Urdu merges into purer Hindi. Inevitably this influence of 
the courts affected the towns far more than the rural areas, and the 
towns of the north far more than the towns of central India. 

And this leads us to the real difference between Urdu and Hindi 
today— Urdu is the language of the towns and Hindi the language of the 
villages. Hindi is, of course, spoken also in the towns, but Urdu is al- 
most entirely an urban language. The problem of bringing Urdu and 
Hindi nearer to each other thus becomes the much vaster problem of 
bringing the town and the village nearer to each other. Every other way 
will be a superficial way without lasting effect. Languages change orga- 
nically when the people who speak them change. 

While Hindi and Urdu or ordinary household speech do not differ 
much from each other, the gulf between the literary languages has grown 
in recent years. In written literary productions it is formidable, and 
this has led some people to believe that some evil-minded persons are 
the cause of it. That is a foolish fancy, though undoubtedly there are 
individuals who take delight in increasing separatist tendencies. But 
living languages do not function in this way, nor can they be twisted 
much by a few individuals. We have to look deeper for the causes of 
this apparent divergence. 

This divergence, though unfortunate in itself, is really a sign of 
healthy growth. Both Hindi and Urdu, after a long period of stagna- 
tion, have woken up and are pushing ahead. They are struggling to give 
expression to new ideas and leaving the old ruts for new forms of lite- 
rary expression. The vocabulary of each is poor as far as these new 
ideas are concerned, but each can draw on a rich source. This source 
is Sanskrit in the one case and Persian in the other; and hence, as soon 
as we leave the ordinary language of the home or the market-place 
and enter more abstract regions, the divergences grow. Literary societies, 
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jealous of the purity of the language they use, carry this tendency to ex- 
treme limits, and then accuse each other of encouraging separatist ten- 
dencies. The beam in one’s own eye is not seen, the mote in the 
other’s eye is obvious enough. 

The immediate result of all this has been to increase the gulf between 
Hindi and Urdu, and sometimes it almost appears that the two are des- 
tined to develop into separate languages. And yet this fear is unjustified 
and there is no reason for alarm. We must welcome the new life that 
is coursing through both Hindi and Urdu, even though it might lead to 
a temporary widening of the gulf. Hindi and Urdu are both at present 
inadequate for the proper expression of modern ideas, scientific, 
political, economic, commercial, and sometimes cultural, and they are 
both trying hard, and with success, to enrich themselves so as to meet 
the needs of a modem community. Why should either be jealous of 
the other? We want our language to be as rich as possible, and this 
will not happen if we try to suppress either Hindi words or Urdu words 
because we feel that they do not fit in with our own particular back- 
grounds. We want both and we must accept both. We must realise 
that the growth of Hindi means the growth of Urdu and vice versa. 
The two will powerfully influence each other and the vocabulary and 
ideas of each will grow. But each must keep its doors and windows 
wide open for these words and ideas. Indeed, I would like Hindi and 
Urdu to welcome and absorb words and ideas from foreign languages and 
make them their own. It is absurd to coin new words from Sanskrit 
or Persian for well-known and commonly used words in English or 
French or other foreign languages. 

I have no doubt in my mind that Hindi and Urdu must come nearer 
to each other, and, though they may wear different garbs, will be essen- 
tially one language. The forces favouring this unification are too strong 
to be resisted by individuals. We have nationalism and the widespread 
desire to have a united India, and this must triumph. But stronger 
than this is the effect of rapid communications and transport and inter- 
change of ideas and revolutionary changes going on in our political and 
social spheres. We cannot remain in our narrow grooves when the tor- 
rent of world change rushes past us. Education, when it spreads to the 
masses, will also inevitably produce standardisation and unification. 

We must not, therefore, even look upon the separate development of 
Hindi and Urdu with suspicion. The enthusiast for Urdu should wel- 
come the new spirit that is animating Hindi and the lover of Hindi should 
equally appreciate the labours of those who seek to advance Urdu. They 
may work today along parallel lines somewhat separate from each other, 
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but the two will coalesce. Nevertheless, though we tolerate willingly this 
existing separatism, we must help in the process of this unification. On 
what must this unity be based? Surely on the masses. The masses must 
be the common factor between Hindi and Urdu. Most of our present 
troubles are due to highly artificial literary languages cut off from the 
masses. When writers write, whom do they write for? Every writer 
must have, consciously or subconsciously, an audience in his mind, whom 
he is seeking to influence or convert to his viewpoint. Because of our 
vast illiteracy, that audience has unhappily been limited, but even so it 
is big enough and it will grow rapidly. I am no expert in this matter, 
but my own impression is that the average writer in Hindi or Urdu 
does not seek to take advantage of even the existing audience. He thinks 
much more of the literary coteries in which he moves, and writes for 
them in the language that they have come to appreciate. His voice and 
his word do not reach the much larger public, and, if they happen to 
reach this public, they are not understood. Is it surprising that Hindi 
and Urdu books have restricted sales? Even our newspapers in Hindi 
and Urdu barely tap the great reading public because they, too, generally 
use the language of the literary coteries. 

Our writers, therefore, must think in terms of a mass audience and 
clientele and must deliberately seek to write for them. This will result 
automatically in the simplification of language and the stilted and flow- 
ery phrases and constructions, which are always signs of decadence in 
a language, will give place to words of strength and power. We have 
not yet fully recovered from the notion that culture and literary attain- 
ments are the products and accompaniments of courtly circles. If we 
think in this way we remain confined in narrow circles and can find no 
entrance to the hearts and minds of the masses. Culture today must 
have a wider mass basis, and language, which is one of the embodi- 
ments of that culture, must also have that basis. 

This approach to the masses is not merely a question of simple words 
and phrases. It is equally a matter of ideas and of the inner content of 
those words and phrases. Language which is to make appeal to the mas- 
ses must deal with the problems of those masses, with their joys and 
sorrows, their hopes and aspirations. It must represent and mirror the 
life of the people as a whole and not that of a small group at the top. 
Then only will it have its roots in the soil and find sustenance from it. 

This applies not only to Hindi and Urdu, but to all our Indian lan- 
guages. I know that in all of them these ideas are finding utterance, 
and they are looking more and more towards the masses. This process 
must be accelerated, and our writers should deliberately aim at en- 
couraging it. 
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It is also desirable, I think, for our languages to cultivate contacts 
with foreign literatures by means of translations of both the old classics 
and modern books. This will put us in touch with cultural and literary 
and social movements in other countries and will strengthen our own 
languages by the infusion of fresh ideas. 

I imagine that probably Bengali, of all the Indian languages, has gone 
furthest in developing contacts with the masses. Literary Bengali is not 
something apart from and far removed from the life of the people of 
Bengal. The genius of one man, Rabindranath Tagore, has bridged 
that gap between the cultured few and the masses, and today his beauti- 
ful songs and poems are heard even in the humblest hut. They have 
not only added to the wealth of Bengali literature, but enriched the life 
of the people of Bengal, and made of their language a powerful medium 
of the finest literary expression in the simplest terms. We cannot pro- 
duce geniuses for the asking, but we can all learn from this and shape 
our course accordingly. In this connection I should also like to men- 
tion Gujarati. I am told that Gandhiji’s simple and powerful language 
has had a great influence on modem Gujarati writing. 

Let us now consider the other aspect of Hindustani as an all-India 
language, bearing in mind that it is no rival to the great provincial lan- 
guages and there is no question of its encroaching on them. For the 
moment let us set aside the question of script, for both scripts must 
have full play. We cannot, of course, insist on everyone learning both 
scripts; that would be an intolerable burden for the masses. The state 
should encourage both scripts and leave the persons concerned, or their 
parents, to choose between the two. Let us therefore consider the con- 
tent of the language apart from its script. 

Apart from its widespread range and dominance over India, Hindus- 
tani has certain other advantages as an all-India language. It is rela- 
tively easy to leam and its grammar is simple, except for the confusion 
of its genders. Can we simplify it still further? 

We have a remarkably successful experiment to guide us, that of 
Basic English. A number of scholars, after many years’ labour, have 
evolved a simplified form of English which is essentially English and 
indistinguishable from it, and yet which is astonishingly easy to leam. 
Grammar has almost disappeared except for a few simple rules, and the 
basic vocabulary has been reduced to about 850 words, excluding scientific, 
technical, and commercial terms. This whole vocabulary and grammar 
can be put down on one sheet of paper, and an intelligent person can 
leam it in two or three weeks. He will require practice, of course, in 
the use of the new language. 
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This experiment must not be confused with the many previous at- 
tempts to evolve a common world language— Volapuk, Esperanto, etc. 
All such languages, though simple, were highly artificial, and to leam 
them was an additional burden. 

The breath of life did not vitalize them and they could never become 
the languages of large numbers of people. Basic English, having all their 
advantages, does not suffer from this disadvantage, as it is a living lan- 
guage. Those who learn Basic English cannot only have a simple and 
efficient means of communication with others, but they are already on 
the threshold of standard English and can proceed further if they so 
wish. 

My enthusiasm for Basic English might lead to the query, why not 
have this as an all-India language? No, this cannot be, for the whole 
genius of this language is alien to our people and we would have 
to transplant them completely before we could impose this as an all- 
India language. The practical difficulties would also be far greater than 
in the case of Hindustani, which is already so widely known all over 
India. 

But I think that where we teach English as a foreign tongue— and we 
shall have to do this on an extensive scale— Basic English should be 
taught. Only those who wish to make a special study of the language 
should proceed to standard English. 

Can we evolve a Basic Hindustani after the fashion of Basic English? 
I think this is easily possible if our scholars will turn their minds to 
this end. The grammar should be as simple as possible, almost non- 
existent, and yet it must not do violence to the existing grammar of the 
language. The essential thing to be borne in mind is that while this 
basic language is complete in itself for the expression of all non-tech- 
nical ideas, it is yet a stepping-stone to the further study of the langu- 
age. The vocabulary might consist of a thousand words or so, not cho- 
sen at random because they are common words in the Indian langu- 
ages, but because they form a complete whole and require no extraneous 
assistance for all ordinary speaking and writing. 

Such a Basic Hindustani should be the all-India language, and with a 
little effort from the state it will spread with extreme rapidity all over the 
country and will help in bringing about that national unity which all 
desire. It will bring Hindi and Urdu closer together and will also help 
in developing an all-India linguistic unity. On that solid and common 
foundation, even if variations grow or diversions occur, they will not lead 
to separatism. Those who wish to add to their knowledge of Hindus- 
tani can easily do so; those who are content with knowing Basic Hindus- 
tani only can yet take part in the larger life of the nation. 
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I have said previously that we should not object to the development 
of Hindi or Urdu separately. The new words that come in from either 
direction will enrich our inheritance, if they are vital, living words forced 
on us by circumstances or coming up from the masses. But the forma- 
tion of artificial words with no real sanction behind them has no such 
significance. To a large extent we have to form artificial words to meet 
the growing needs of our political, economic, scientific, and commercial 
life. In the formation of such words we should try to avoid duplication 
and separatism. We should be bold enough, I think, to lift bodily 
foreign technical words which have become current coin in many parts 
of the world, and to adopt them as Hindustani words. T ndeed, I should 
like them to be adopted by all the Indian languages. T* will make it 
easier for our people to read technical and scientific works in various 
languages, Indian and foreign. Any other course will lead to chaos and 
confusion in the mind of the student, who has to grapple with large 
numbers of technical terms, and who often has to read important books 
in other languages. An attempt to have a separate and distinct scientific 
vocabulary is to isolate and stultify our scientific growth and to put an 
intolerable burden on the teacher and the taught alike. The public life 
and affairs of the world are already closely knit together and form a single 
whole. We should make it as easy as possible for our people to under- 
stand them and take part in them, and for foreigners to understand our 
public affairs. 

Many foreign words can and should thus be taken in, but many tech- 
nical words will have to be taken from our own language also. It is 
desirable that linguistic and technical experts should make a list of such 
words for common use. This will not only bring about uniformity and 
precision in matters where variety and vagueness are highly undesirable, 
but will also prevent the use of absurd phrases and expressions. Our 
journalist friends have a knack of translating literally foreign words and 
phrases without caring much for the meaning behind them, and then 
these loose words become current coin and produce confusion of thought. 
Trade union” has been translated sometimes as vyapar sangh, a perfectly 
literal translation and yet as far removed from the truth as anything 
could be. But the choicest of the translations has been that of "imperi- 
al preference.” This was called by an enterprising journalist shahi pasand. 

What should, then, be the policy of the state in regard to language? 
The state has to decide this question in regard to its courts and offices 
and education. 

The official language of each province for affairs of state should be 
the language of the province. But everywhere Hindustani, as the all- 
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India language, should be officially recognized, and documents in it ac- 
cepted in both the Devanagari and Urdu scripts. In the Hindustani- 
speaking provinces the two scripts must be officially recognized, and it 
should be open to any person to address a court or an office in either 
script. The burden of supplying a copy in the other script should not 
be put upon him. The office or the court may occasionally use either 
script, but it would be absurd to enforce the rule that everything should 
be done in both scripts. The script that is mostly used in the area 
which the court or office serves will become the dominant script of that 
court or office. But notifications should be issued in both scripts. 

State education must be governed by the rule that it should be given 
in the language of the student. Thus in each linguistic area the langu- 
age of that area should be the medium of instruction. But I would go 
a step further. Wherever there are a sufficient number of people be- 
longing to a linguistic group, even though they might be living in a 
different linguistic area, they can demand from the state that special 
provision be made for teaching them in their own language. This would 
depend, of course, on such students being easily accessible from a con- 
venient centre, and it would apply to primary education and, perhaps, 
if the number were large enough, to secondary education. Thus in 
Calcutta the medium of instruction would be Bengali. But there are large 
numbers of people there whose mother tongues are Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, etc. Each of these groups can claim from the state 
that their primary schools should be run in their own language. How 
far it will be possible to extend this to secondary education I do not 
quite know. That would depend on the number of pupils concerned 
and other factors. These pupils would, of course, have to learn Bengali, 
the language of the linguistic area they live in, but this is likely to be 
done in the early secondary stage and after. 

In the Hindustani-speaking provinces both Devanagari and Urdu 
scripts will be taught in the schools, the pupils or their parents choosing 
between them. In the primary stage only one script should be used, 
but the learning of the other script should be encouraged in the second- 
ary stage. 

In the non-Hindustani-speaking provinces Basic Hindustani should be 
taught in the secondary stage, the script being left to the choice of the 
person concerned. 

University education should be in the language of the linguistic area, 
Hindustani (either script) and a foreign language being compulsory sub- 
jects. This compulsion need not apply to technical schools and higher 
technical courses. Provision for teaching foreign languages as well as 
our classical languages should be made in our secondary schools, but the 
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subject should not be compulsory except for certain courses or for pre- 
paration for the university stage. 

Among the provincial languages I have mentioned Pushtu and Pun- 
jabi. I think primary education should be given in these, but how far 
higher education can also be given through them is a doubtful matter 
requiring consideration, as they are not sufficiently advanced. Probably 
Hindustani will be the best medium for higher education in these areas. 

I have, with great presumption, made various suggestions ranging from 
primary to university education. It will be easy to criticize what I have 
written and to point out the difficulties in the way, for I am no expert 
in education or in languages. But my very inexpertness is, perhaps, in 
my favour and I can consider the problem from a layman's point of view, 
with a detached outlook. Also I should like to make it clear that I am 
not discussing in this essay the important and difficult problem of edu- 
cation as a whole. I am only dealing with the language side of it. 
When we consider the whole subject of education we have to think in 
terms of the state and the society we are aiming at; we have to train our 
people to that end; we have to decide what our citizens should be like 
and what their occupations should be; we have to fit in this education to 
their life and occupations; we have to produce harmony and equilibrium 
in their private and social and public life. We shall have to lay far 
greater stress on technical and scientific training if we are to take our 
place in the modem world. All this and more we shall have to do, and 
in doing so we shall have to upset the present incompetent and ineffi- 
cient and top-heavy system of education and build anew on securer 
foundations. 

But for the moment let us confine ourselves to the question of lan- 
guage and arrive at some general agreement in regard to it. I have writ- 
ten this essay with a view to invite consideration of this problem from 
a wider angle. If we agree to the general principles I have discussed, 
the application of them in practice will not be difficult. We are not in 
a position to apply most of these principles today, in spite of so-called 
provincial autonomy. We have no financial resources and our hands 
are tied up in a variety of ways. But to the extent we can put our 
principles into practice we should do so. 

It may be that there is general agreement in regard to some of the 
suggestions I have made, and some disagreement in regard to others. 
Let us at least know where we agree; the points for discussion and debate 
will then be limited in number and we can consider them separately. 

I might add that my frequent references to linguistic areas and the 
language of the province necessitate that provincial units should corres- 
pond with such language areas. 
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To facilitate their consideration I give below some of my main sugges- 
tions: 00 

1. Our public work should be carried on and state education should 
be given in the language of each linguistic area. This language should 
be the dominant language in that area. These Indian languages to be 
recognized officially for this purpose are: Hindustani (both Hindi and 
Urdu), Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Oriya, Assamese, Sindhi, and, to some extent, Pushtu and Punjabi. 

2. In the Hindustani-speaking area both Hindi and Urdu, with their 
scripts, should be officially recognized. Public notifications should be 
issued in both scripts. Either script might be used by a person in addres- 
sing a court or a public office, and he should not be called upon to 
supply a copy in the other script. 

3. The medium of state instruction in the Hindustani area being 
Hindustani, both scripts will be recognized and used. Each pupil or 
his parents will make a choice of script. Pupils will not be compelled 

to leam both scripts but may be encouraged to do so in the secondary 
stage. 1 

4. Hindustani (both scripts) will be recognized as the all-India lan- 
guage. As such it will be open to any person throughout India to ad- 
dress a court or public office in Hindustani (either script) without any 
obligation to give a copy in another script or language. 

5. An attempt should be made to unify the Devanagari, Bengali, 
Gujarati and Marathi scripts and to produce a composite script suited 
to printing, typing and the use of modem mechanical devices. 

6. The Sindhi script should be absorbed in the Urdu script, which 

should be simplified, to the extent that is possible, and suited to printing, 
typing, etc. & 

7. The possibility of approximating the southern scripts to Deva- 
nagari should be explored. If that is not considered feasible, then an at- 
tempt should be made to have a common script for the southern lan- 
guages— Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

8. It is not possible for us to think in terms of the Latin script for 
our language, for the present at least, in spite of various advantages 
which that script possesses. We must thus have two scripts: the com- 
posite Devanagari— Bengali— Gujarati— Marathi, and the Urdu-Sindhi; 
and, if necessary, a script for the southern languages, unless this can be 
approximated to the first. 

9. The tendency for Hindi and Urdu in the Hindustani-speaking area 
to diverge and develop separately need not be viewed with alarm, nor 
should any obstruction be placed in the development of either. This is 
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to some extent natural as new and more abstruse ideas come mt ° the 
language. The development of either will enrich the language. There 
is bound to be an adjustment later on as world forces and nationalism 
press in this direction and mass education will bring a measure of stan- 
dardization and uniformity. 

10. We should lay stress on the language (Hindi, Urdu, as well as the 
other Indian languages) looking to the masses and speaking in terms of 
them. Writers should write for the masses in simple language under- 
stood by them, and they should deal with problems affecting the masses. 
Courtly and affected style and flowery phrases should be discouraged 
and a simple vigorous style developed. Apart from its other advantages, 
this will also lead to uniformity between Hindi and Urdu. 

11. A Basic Hindustani should be evolved out of Hindustani on the 
lines of Basic English. This should be a simple language with very 
little grammar and a vocabulary of about a thousand words. It must 
be a complete language, good enough for all ordinary speech and writ- 
ing, and yet within the framework of Hindustani, and a stepping stone 
for the further study of that language. 

12. Apart from Basic Hindustani, we should fix upon scientific, tech- 
nical, political and commercial words to be used in Hindustani (both 
Hindi and Urdu) as well as, if possible, in other Indian languages. 
Where necessary, these words should be taken from foreign languages and 
bodily adopted. Lists of other words from our own languages should 
be made, so that in all technical and such like matters we might have 
a precise and uniform vocabulary. 

13. The policy governing state education should be that education is 
to be given in the language of the student. In each linguistic area edu- 
cation from the primary to the university stage will be given in the lang- 
uage of the province. Even within a linguistic area, if there are a suffi- 
cient number of students whose mother tongue is some other Indian 
language, they will be entitled to receive primary education in their 
mother tongue, provided they are easily accessible from a convenient 
centre. It may also be possible, if the number is large enough, to give 
them secondary education in the mother tongue as well. But all such 
students will have to take, as a compulsory subject, the language of the 
linguistic area they live in. 

14. In the non-Hindustani-speaking area, Basic Hindustani should be 
taught in the secondary stage, the script being left to the choice of the 
person concerned. 

15. .The medium of instruction for university education will be the 
language of the linguistic area. Hindustani (either script) and a foreign 
language should be compulsory subjects. This compulsion of learning 
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additional languages need not apply to higher technical courses, though 
a knowledge of languages is desirable even there. 

16. Provision for teaching foreign languages, as well as our classical 
languages, should be made in our secondary schools, but the subjects 
should not be compulsory, except for certain special courses, or for pre- 
paration for the university stage. 

17. Translations should be made of a considerable number of classical 
and modern works in foreign literatures into the Indian languages, so 
that our languages might develop contacts with the cultural, literary and 
social movements in other countries, and gain strength thereby. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


34. To Lionel Fielden 1 


Allahabad 
Jan. 3, 1937 

My dear Fielden, 2 

Your letter reached me and it made painful reading.® I am afraid you 
are a misfit in that job or in India: but then all of us are. What is one 
to do about it? You blame others (including innocent me!) but does 
not the fault lie really in the environment, in circumstances which are 
bigger than individuals, in the unhealthy relation between India and 
England, in the topsyturvy world itself? Broadcasting is a great thing, 
I believe in it. But it is after all a part of a much larger whole, and if 
the body is sick how can you treat a finger or a limb? 

I cannot write to you all I want to. I am writing this note in haste. 
I am off on one of my interminable tours and for seven weeks I shall 
have no rest. But even if I had more time I doubt if a letter would 

1- Lionel Fielden, The Natural Bent, (London, 1962), pp. 197-198. 

2. (1896-1974); controller of broadcasting in India, 1935-40; director of public 
relations. Allied Control Commission, Italy, 1944-45; his works include Beggar 
my Neighbour. 

3. He wrote to Jawaharlal that he was a misfit in All India Radio, for he could 
neither present the Indian point of view in his broadcasts nor could he accept 
the conditions forced upon him by his superiors. 
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convey to you all I feel. I wish you could come here and spend a few 
days with us. Both my sister and I would be happy to have you ind 
perhaps you might feel better and calmer for a change. 

I have had to put up with a great deal which might have embittered 
me and filled me with hate and yet I have survived. I feel pretty lonely 
often enough but not bitter against anybody. Why should you succumb 
to this bitterness and hate? I suppose Delhi, Imperial Delhi, is partly 
responsible for it. It is not easy to remain sane there and even I cannot 
stand it for long. 

India is a very friendly place. It has so many hateful aspects but so 
many more lovable ones. You must get behind the mask and get in 
tune with it. Unhappily you have started at the wrong place, with the 
wrong people. Not your fault of course. 

I wish I could help you. Perhaps, I can in some odd ways. Write 
to me sometimes about books and pictures and anything else that you 
like. Your letters will be welcome. In spite of politics, I have not lost 
my humanity. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. The Role of a Cartoonist 1 


How many of us have waited from day to day for Shankar’s 2 cartoon? 
How many have turned to the page of the newspaper containing his car- 
toon before we have seen the news of the day? That cartoon has not 
only given us pleasure but a new insight into current events. For a true 
cartoonist is not just a maker of fun but one who sees the inner signifi- 
cance of an event and by a few master strokes impresses it on others. 

1. Allahabad, 24 February 1937. Foreword written by Jawaharlal for the book 
containing a collection of one hundred and one cartoons by Shankar. 

2. Shankar (K. Shankar Pillai) (b. 1902); worked as cartoonist for The 

Hindustan Times, 1932-46; founder-editor, Shankar's Weekly, 1948; founded 
Children’s Book Trust, 1957 and International Dolls Museum, New Delhi; foun- 
der, International Children’s Competition and B.C. Roy Memorial Children’s 
Library and Reading Room; editor. Children’s World. 
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Shankar has that rare gift, rarer in India than elsewhere, and without the 
least bit of malice or ill will he points out, with an artist’s skill, the weak- 
nesses and foibles of those who display themselves on the public stage. 
That is a service to all of us for which we should be grateful. For we 
are apt to grow pompous and self-centred, and it is good to have the veil 
of our conceit tom occasionally. And so I gladly pay my tribute to 
Shankar and I hope that he will long continue to enlighten us and amuse 
us and pull us down a peg or two. 


36. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Allahabad 
March 25, 1937 

My dear Krishna, 

. . . One small matter. I am getting rather fed up with my name. It 
is always being mis-spelt and mis-pronounced. The other day a B.B.C. 
announcer got hopelessly muddled over it and went on ha-haing. Un- 
fortunately I cannot change my name but I propose to make a slight 
change in the way it is written. Jawaharlal consists really of two Hindu- 
stani words: Jawahar and Lai. In India one usually combines the two, 
but this long word has got a terrifying look about it and foreigners cannot 
get hold of it. So it would be better in future to separate the two. My 
name should therefore be given as: lawahar Lai Nehru.... 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


1. J N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 
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37. To V. K. Krishna Menon* 


Allahabad 
April 5, 1937 


My dear Krishna, , f . , . 

I sent you a copy of C.F. Andrews’s letter 1 2 to lceep you informed of that 
particular development. I do not quite understand in what way the 
contents do not represent facts. Your letter does not make this clear. 
But Andrews’s letter hardly contains any facts, only suggestions which he 
passed on to me. Therefore I referred him to you. Perhaps you do 
not know that I have known Andrews rather intimately for more than 
twenty years. His politics are not mine, indeed I do not consider him 
political at all, but in his own way he has done extraordinary good work. 
His desire to do something for me was perfectly natural, though he 
may not prove helpful at all. He is the last person to barge in where 
he is not wanted. To avoid any misunderstanding in this as in any 
other case, a direct contact and explanation always seem to me to be 
desirable. 

I want to tell you that I have no grievance against John Lane because 
the business collapsed. That was his misfortune as well as mine and 
others and, so far as I am concerned, I want to forget the affair and go 
ahead. The business of the best of people fails sometimes and certainly 
I have not thought in terms of any evil intentions on the part of Lane 

It is long since I left the law but the honor of legal procedure and 
solicitors and their kind sticks to me. Whether other methods may be 
right or wrong, this method, to my thinking, should almost always be 
avoided. You are assuring me that everything will be done with ‘cau- 
tion and rectitude’. Of course, I have no doubt of that. But I have 
an uncomfortable feeling of moving about solicitors’ chambers and police 
courts, and every word being weighed in the legal balance lest it commits, 
and interviews being avoided lest they entangle, and the policeman s 
warning that what one says may be used against one, etc., etc. Life is 
complicated enough already, why should we make it more so? 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. Extracts. 

2. He wrote to Jawaharlal in early March 1937: "Allen and Unwin are now : (with 

two other firms) the liquidators of John Lane and I have been urging them 
with all my power to make good the royalties which were due to you from 
the bankrupt firm. Also I pressed them very strongly to come immediately 
into touch directly with Krishna Menon and not merely deal with him through 
the resuscitated firm of John Lane/' 
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. . .The more I think of it, the clearer I get in my own mind that I 
must not take the initiative in any litigation. The very thought of it has 
upset me sufficiently, the actuality will be far worse, and the wrong kind 
of publicity that this will give me in India and England will be a torture. 
I would sooner lose money any day than lose my peace of mind. 

Owing to my unfortunate illness the power of attorney could not be 
signed and witnessed last week. I hope to send it this week. 

This letter has been written in bed. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


38. To J. Barnes 1 


Allahabad 
April 22, 1937 


Dear Barnes, 

Your letter 2 reached some months back. I did not answer it as you 
were travelling about and I thought that it would take you some time 
to reach England. 

I was glad to hear from you after a long interval. I have been having 
a very busy time and perhaps because I rather overdid it, I have spent 
the last few weeks in bed. I am recovering now. 

It is a little difficult to discuss vital and intricate questions in a letter. 
But I do agree with you that it is desirable for Indians to go to various 
centres of European culture other than those in England. We have 
got too much into the habit of looking at the world through British 
spectacles. But circumstances are against us and we have not got the 
capacity to make any such arrangement on a wide enough scale. Besides, 
the world is in a curious way and one does not know how long European 
culture itself will last. 

I think you are right in saying that my outlook is largely coloured by 
the British background of education. I suppose I cannot help it, though 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 30 December 1936, Major Barnes argued that '‘Indians should 
be Indians, learn things independently of England and judge things for 
themselves/' 
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I try to see thing* straight. When the world itself is so crooked, it is 
not easy to have a straight view of anything. 

With all good wishes to you and your wife, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


39. Nationalism and Socialism 1 


I send my greetings and good wishes to the conference that is being 
held in London on socialism in India . 2 In a country under alien domi- 
nation the first reaction and the primary urge is inevitably to be nation- 
alist. That has been so in India and even now nationalism is the domi- 
nant feeling in the country. But force of economic circumstances and 
the urgency of finding a solution for the problems that affect the masses, 
lead people to look more and more towards socialism, for nationalism 
by itself offers no such solution. And so socialist thought has spread 
in India rapidly during these past few years and has coloured the whole 
nationalist movement. 

As a socialist I believe that socialism alone will solve our problems or 
the problems of the world. But socialism is not just a collection of 
slogans. It requires careful thought and working out in relation to our 
country. I hope that the conference in London will help in clarifying 
the issues so that all of us may be able to think more clearly about them. 


1. Rangoon, 7 May 1957. A.I.C.C. File No. F.D.-7/1936-38, p. 307, N.M.M.L. 

2. The conference was to be held on 22-23 May 1937. 
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40> To Sajjad Zaheer 1 


Allahabad 
July 1, 1937 

My dear Bunne, 

Your letter 2 came last evening. I do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty about the lawyer for your defence on the 10th. Both Katiu and 
api Deva are perfectly willing to appear for you unless some impor- 
ant engagement prevents them. You are wrong in thinking that Kapil 
Deva was not keen on going. For the 29th he found it impossible to 
go because of a number of other engagements on that day. I saw 
Kat )U also a few days ago and he told me that he would gladly appear 
for you if he could manage it. He has not returned from Chapra yet 
and so I cannot get his final word for the 16th. But I am leaving a 
etter for him and by tomorrow or the day after he ought to be back 
and we shall know. If he can go, this matter is settled; if he cannot 
go then Kapil Deva certainly will go. I saw him last night and he pro- 
mised to do so in case Katju was not going. There is no point in both 
going. Kapil Deva was rather worried at having created the impression 

m your mind that he did not want to go. He assured me that he was 
keen on appearing for you. 

I am going to Wardha today and at the earliest I shall come back 
on the 8th night, perhaps it may be the 9th. I hope to see you here 

J en ' * shal ! be t in Allahabad only for a day or so as I shall leave on 
tne I Urn night for Sherwani’s constituency. 

I hope you are none the worse after a few days in the lock-up. My 
own opinion is that it is a very desirable part in a person’s education 
and tar from minding it you should almost welcome it! But of course 
you should fight this case out fully on larger grounds of principle. I 
am glad to learn the nature of the speech you delivered. That will 
make it a good test case. 


A.I.C.C. File No. G-57/1937, pp. 35-36, N.M.M.L. 

Sajjad Zaheer was arrested in June 1937 at Mussoorie for a speech delivered at 

i i.w n u° conference - 1“ his letter of 29 June 1937, he informed Jawahar- 

, hat h 5 Jbeen released on bail and that the hearing in his case would take 
place m July 1937. 
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Will you assure your father and mother on my behalf that we shall 
gladly do all we can in the matter and, in any event, not to worry? This 
is a part of the day's work. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To Ernst Toller 1 

Allahabad 
July 19, 1937 

My dear Toller, 

I was delighted to have your letter 2 of March 30th. But it took a very 
long time to reach me. I am very glad to have good news of you and 
to find that your work and your lectures are having a fine reception in 
America. Thank you for the press cuttings that you have sent me. 

I know nothing about S. B. Shastri who offers to translate your book 
in Marathi. I am enquiring about him. But in any event my own 
advice to you will be not to agree to the publication of any of your books 
in India unless you are paid some royalty. It is true sales in India are 
very limited and you are not likely to make much money. Still there is 
no reason why an author should be exploited. As you seem to like the 
idea, it may be possible to arrange for the translation and publication 
of your book in one or two Indian languages. The principal and most 
widespread language here is Hindi or Hindustani. I am enquiring from 
a Hindi publisher if he would like to take this up. Marathi is also a 
well-known language spoken in western and central India. I shall write 
to you or one of my colleagues will write as soon as we have more infor- 
mation from Hindi and Marathi publishers. 

There are undoubtedly strong fascist tendencies in India but they are 
not organised and they cannot easily organise themselves separately under 
present conditions. Indian fascism and British fascism must necessarily 
be in conflict because Indian fascism will be aggressively nationalistic. 
But in our nationalist movement these fascist tendencies are increasingly 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Toller had observed that the European war had already commenced and it was 
only a matter of time before the actual hostilities began. 
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evident. At the same time socialistic tendencies are also becoming more 
and more evident and they are better organised. The Nazis have carri- 
ed on for the last two or three years a consistent and deliberate propa- 
ganda in India directly as well as indirectly. They have not had very 
much success. 

My daughter is here with me now. She came to spend the summer 
with us and will be returning to Oxford in September. 

Is your wife with you? How long do you expect to remain in the 
States? Do send me your new plays when they come out. 

With all good wishes and affectionate regards, 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. To J. A. D. Naoroji 1 


Allahabad 
August 30, 1937 


My dear Jal, 

Thank you for your letter 2 containing your musings on the imperial race 
as well as your countrymen. Now that you are in London, I hope you 
have had better company than on board. That latest type of developed 
humanity, the smart relatively young managing director woman, has no 
doubt come to your aid. I do not personally fancy eyes of different 
colours, but no doubt it must be intriguing. 

Indu is sailing from Bombay on the P. &0. Viceroy of India on the 
11th September. Why P. & O.? Well, there was little to choose between 
John Bull and Mussolini. But the real consideration is an economic 
one. The P. & O. give 50% reduction on students, a large enough bait 
for most of us to swallow. Indu will spend a few days in Paris and is 
likely to reach London by the 1st October. She would like to meet you 
there. I do not know your exact address. But if you like you can get 
into touch with her through Agatha Harrison, 2 Cranbourne Court, 
Albert Bridge Road, London S.W. 11. 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L, 

2. In his letter of 31 July 1937, Naoroji stated that the disintegration of the British 
Empire was far more obvious and that the British would give way if “we definitely 
give some show of better moral stamina and some real purpose.” 
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I have had a long complaint from an eminent scientist— it runs to 
thirteen foolscap typed pages— about the Tatas' scholarships being given 
to foreigners. I was surprised to learn this. Why should Tatas give 
these scholarships to foreigners? 3 

Nan, as you have no doubt heard, has developed into an honourable 
minister. 4 It is a queer world. Anyway you happen to be in London, 
so have a good time not only with managing directors but others, and 
do not be in a hurry to come back. This is a dull country. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Naoroji explained that there were two kinds of Tata scholarships and in accord- 
ance with the trust's policy one set was to be distributed internationally without 
regard to the nationality of the recipient and the other was meant for Indians 
only. 

4. Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit served as Minister for Local Self-Government, 
U.P., 1937-39. 


43. To Sushila Prasad 1 

Allahabad 
August 31, 1937 


Dear Madam, 2 

I have your letter. I deal below with the questions you have put me. 

(a) It is a fact that part of my daughter's education is taking place 
in foreign countries. This is because in many ways there are greater 
facilities for acquiring the kind of education I should like her to have. 
In some ways the education is superior and some things like foreign 
languages are more easily acquired in the countries where these langu- 
ages flourish. 

(b) The cost of education abroad is considerable though it need 
not be as much as Rs. 500/- per month. About two-thirds of that sum 
might suffice. 

(c) It would be perfectly justifiable on the part of a public servant 
or the public servant's wife to desire to give the best possible education 
to his or her children. It is true that it will be difficult for a salary of 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5(KW) (2)/1937, pp. 243-245, N.M.M.L. 

2. A resident of Gorakhpur. 
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Rs. 500/- a month to undertake, under present conditions, the educa- 
tion abroad of one’s children. 

It should be remembered however that the facilities that a few public 
servants may have today because of their higher salaries do not extend 
to vast numbers of our countrymen. Most of these go completely with- 
out education, some get a very second-rate education and a microscopic 
number have the chance to get good education. The problem must 
therefore be seen not from the point of view of the few fortunate ones 
but of the vast numbers of the unfortunates. It is my conviction that 
given proper education we would find a first-rate material in our people, 
even from among the poorest classes. That opportunity is lacking to 
many. The state cannot and should not think in terms of favouring a 
few at the expense of the many. Individuals in our society today may 
be favourably placed in relation to others. That will continue so long 
as our social structure is not changed. But the state cannot give 
through its action far greater facilities of advancement to a small group 
and none at all to others. 

The fixing of salaries at Rs. 500/- seems strange to many people who 
have been used to much larger salaries. But as a matter of fact this is 
the usual scale in most countries which are much richer than India. 
It is true that by just lowering the salaries and keeping the rest of the 
social structure intact a certain incongruity appears. The way out of 
the difficulty is to extend this principle to our social and economic life 
generally and not to reject an obviously good principle. 

In regard to foreign education, I should personally like a large num- 
ber of Indian boys and girls to go to foreign countries for their educa- 
tion. I should like the state to pick out promising students for this pur- 
pose and send them at state expense. Today most of the people who 
go do not make good at all. They are a waste of the nation’s resour- 
ces. If the state took proper charge of education and gave it free, as it 
should, and even sent out children abroad in large numbers, then there 
would be no such difficulty as you have pointed out. The difficulty is 
one of the transitional stage. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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44. To Shyam Sunder Lai 1 


Allahabad 
September 6, 1937 

Dear Friend, 2 

I have your long letter. I wish you would learn to write briefly. To a 
person who receives hundreds of letters it is a physical impossibility to 
read all of them much less to answer them. 

I am sorry I cannot write a lengthy essay, in reply, discussing all the 
political and personal problems that you have touched upon. I appre- 
ciate your thinking about these matters. But have you “alised that you 
may not have all the data before you and are thus not in tull possession 
of the facts about any matter? 

There are two personal matters which I shall deal with and which it 
surprises me that a man of intelligence should refer to. One is my 
publication of my Autobiography in England. Books are published to 
be read and to gain an audience. For the particular point of view I 
wanted a world audience and the only possible way of getting it was to 
get it published in Europe. If I want an American audience I get the 
book published in America. If I want a French audience I get it pub- 
lished in France. The publication of my book in England has done 
more for the Indian cause than the publication of any book at any time 
has done previously. 

As for my daughter being educated in Europe, I should like as many 
competent young men and women to go to foreign countries for educa- 
tion as is possible. I should like the state to send thousands of Indians 
as other states do wit 1 ' their nationals. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5/1937, p. 31, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1915-1967); a student leader, Allahabad University, 1936; member. Congress 
Socialist Party; worked as chief press adviser to G.B. Pant. 
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45. To Bharatl Sarabhai' 


Allahabad 
September 30, 1937 


My dear Bharati, 

I have read your poem. Do I like it? I do not know. For as I read 
it, I began thinking of you and the verses became a far-away thing, 
vague and distant, and your voice seemed to come to me. Your chang- 
ing voice and your changing expressions. Little girl, little wpman, some- 
times one, sometimes the other, very wise and sophisticated in the ways 
of the world, and yet so childlike, so hopeful. And then I wondered 
what life would bring to you of fulfilment, of disillusion, for each one 
of us has something of both. 

My mind wandered and I thought less of you as a particular indivi- 
dual, as Bharati, and more of an impersonal little woman, a represen- 
tative of her sex. Knowing little of the sex, and yet presuming to know 
something of human beings, that freakish accident of nature and art 
intrigues me, and I wonder often at my own ignorance. 

Do not ask me for criticisms of your poems. I am not competent at 
this business. But I like many of your lines but others seem to me 
rather heavy. 

I am full of work as ever and always it haunts me and calls me. 
Almost I feel like making a bonfire of my mountains of papers. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

I. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 


46. To Carlos da Cruz 1 

Allahabad 
October 1, 1937 

Dear Friend, 2 

I have your letter of the 9th September. I do not know much about 
this question but I should certainly like facilities to be given to our 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-16/1937, p. 115, N.M.M.L. 

2. A Goon resident of Bombay. 
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fellow countrymen in Goa. My conception of freedom of India inclu- 
des Goa. I am sending your letter on to the leader of the Congress 
Party in the assembly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


47. To Bhulabhai Desai 1 2 


Allahabad 
October 1, 193/ 


My dear Bhulabhai, 

I am forwarding to you a letter received from a Goan. I do not know 
what is happening in the assembly regarding Goans but I hope that our 
attitude will be one of friendship to the Goans and not to regard them 
as foreigners. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. P.L.-16/1937, p. 117, N.M.M.L. 


48. To Ernest F. Paton* 

% 

Allahabad 
November 11, 1937 

Dear Mr. Paton, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your letter* and in 
thanking you for the book you sent me. I am interested in the Oxford 
group and I think it has been doing good work. Yet somehow the ap- 
proach seems to me incomplete because it is an individual approach 
which does not seek to change the environment. Individual betterment 
and the giving of a new basis and a new quality to life are of course highly 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. He wrote to Jawaharlal from London commending the work of the moral rearma- 
ment movement, known as the Oxford Croup. 
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important. And yet the determining effect of the environment conti- 
nues and submerges individuals. I feel therefore that the approach 
must be from both the sides, the individual as well as the social. The 
latter leads me to socialism. It is a curious thing that while there are 
innumerable highly cultured individuals today who hate war, yet the 
world marches to war and destruction. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. On the Role of a Progressive Writer 1 


In my opinion a writer should not be a mere utopian; for unless he has 
something fundamental in his mind, and his writing has connection with 
reality, with actual life, his work cannot prove enduring. There have 
been writers in different ages who wrote things utopian which had no 
connection with life. For instance, there is a feeling that people should 
be provided with the opportunities and freedom to make themselves 
happy and good citizens, and therefore this question has also assumed 
some importance now as to why should the writers also not help in the 
attainment of that end. I think that one main obstacle in the way of 
reaching our ideals has been that we do not want to reach them. A 
progressive writer should present his ideals in such a way that his work 
would create among the people the aspirations and the desired fervour 
and enthusiasm to reach those ideals. 

Politicians often involve themselves in petty matters and consequently 
they cannot do much when faced with bigger problems. But the 
writers, however, do not generally allow themselves to be involved in 
petty things, and they can therefore put before the people the funda- 
mental problems in their proper perspective. For instance, the question 
of finding ways and means of bringing Urdu and Hindi together can be 
decided more satisfactorily through an academic discussion than by 
allowing it to be debated by the politicians who instead of solving it 
succeed in generating heat and feelings of distrust only. The writers 
can help a great deal in the matter because they generally keep them- 
selves free from petty matters. 

1. Speech at a conference of the Progressive Writers Association held in Allahabad 
on 14 November 1937. From The Leader, 18 November 1937. 
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I think a writer has to be an individualist but by being merely an indi- 
vidualist he cannot contribute to the progress of a nation. If, in his 
individualism, he keeps himself isolated from the society, he may produce 
a work of art, but that work would have little effect on the people, and 
it would not have in it the force of a race or a nation. If a race 
or a nation is affected by his work, then he would become, in a way, a 
representative of that nation or race. In the past, there have been many 
writers who could be described as representatives of the world and the 
age in which they lived. I am not prepared to accept the theory that in a 
socialist or communist world, individualism would be suppressed, though 
in the present-day world individualism is really being suppressed. When 
everyone is given an opportunity and liberty to think, read and write, 
then how can individualism be prevented from developing? It is, there- 
fore, a mistaken belief that individualism gets suppressed under a so- 
cialist or communist set-up. Everybody should have an opportunity to 
rise and that is possible when the basis of society is socialist or com- 
munist. Progressive writers should, therefore, show to the people the 
way to reach ideals. 

In the end, I want to request you to keep in your society the writers 
only and not allow among yourselves politicians like me. Otherwise, 
the creative and artistic side of your work would be affected. In Europe 
and America, there are societies of progressive writers and they have 
affected Europe and America to an immeasurable extent. For example, 
works of writers like Voltaire caused a great effect not only on the 
French Revolution, but on the whole world for about a hundred years. 
In Europe, artists have played a great role in the changes brought about 
in the world conditions. In India, there are very few such artists; one 
of them is Dr. Tagore, but there is a great need of writers like him. I 
wish to emphasize once again the need for having artists only as mem- 
bers of the society of progressive writers. 


50. The Problems of the Kisans’ 


The biggest problem of India today is that of the peasant and the 
zamindar: what should be the laws regarding the land and who should 
be its owner? Whether the zamindars should be the owners of the land 

1. Allahabad, 19 November 1937. Foreword to Kisanon ka Sawal , a pamphlet 
written by Z. A. Ahmad. Original in Hindi. For Jawaharlal’s foreword to the 
English edition published in 1936, see Selected Works, Vol. 7, pp. 646-647. 
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and take work from others and reap the benefit of their labour, or whether 
the kisans who themselves work on the land should be the owners of 
the land, or the land should be considered as the property of the entire 
society, that is, all the people? The solution of this problem will have 
a tremendous effect on the life of the millions of our brothers and sisters. 
Before this major problem, all other problems of ours are minor. Our 
poverty is linked with this. Therefore we have to consider it thoroughly. 

Only to sympathise with the poor peasants is not good enough for us. 
We have to understand what their problem is and find its solution. 
These days there is fermentation in all the villages of India. The bur- 
dens of poverty and unemployment and laziness are oppressing our 
people. How can we eradicate them? 

Often people say that the zamindari system should be abolished; and 
I too share that opinion. But whatever we do, first we have to under- 
stand the problem well. What is the zamindari system? When and 
how did it begin in India? How many people in our country know that 
the zamindari system was introduced by the British rule? It was not 
there before. 

This little book by Dr. Ahmad throws light on all these matters and 
whoever reads it will understand the real problems of India better. 
Therefore I am happy that this book has been translated into Hindi 
and I hope that it will find a large number of readers among the Hindi- 
knowing people. 


51. Lenin 1 


Twenty years ago Lenin's name suddenly came before the world. Some 
people wondered what new thing had happened in Russia and who was 
this new man who dared do so. Most of the people thought that after 
some time he would weaken and his work too would disappear. But 
he was not weakened and his work went on progressing. During these 
twenty years a lot of changes took place in the world and are still taking 
place before our eyes. But now who is there who does not know Lenin 
and bow his head before his name? Even those who were his enemies 
recognised his superiority. And for the millions of the poor and un- 
happy people of the world he became a star which showed them the 

1. Allahabad, 2 January 1938. D. G. Tendulkar Papers, N.M.M.L. Original in 
Hindi. Jawaharlal wrote this message presumably for some Hindi journal. 
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path of freedom. He got a place in the hearts of the millions and he 
revived those withered hearts. Lenin was bom in Russia but he be- 
longs to the whole world and we also seek our path in his light. It is 
meet and proper that we remember this great man and muster our courage 
by his memory. 


52. To V. K. Krishna Menon 1 


Camp Wardha 
February 3, 1938 


My dear Krishna, 

We have been reading accounts of the national independence demon- 
stration organised by you in London. From all accounts this was very 
successful. I am sorry I could not keep my promise and send you a 
written speech for the occasion. 

I arrived here today for the Working Committee meeting. Subhas 
has also just arrived but I have not had time to talk to him much. He 
told me however that you were far from well and generally worried as 
well as somewhat depressed. I am sorry to learn this. There is much 
that depresses us in the present state of the world but after all it does 
not help one to become a victim of circumstances. 

I have myself seldom felt quite so slack mentally as I have been doing 
lately. My tour in the North West Frontier Province was cheering and 
I am glad I went. But the atmosphere in India is oppressive and I am 
looking forward eagerly to the end of the Congress session at Haripura. 
What exactly I shall do after that I do not quite know. I should like 
to take a fortnight off completely and go to an out-of-the-way place in 
the hills. If I do so I shall try to revise Glimpses of World History. 

It is my intention, if the fates are not too unkind, to visit Europe next 
summer. Apart from other reasons and my desire for a change, which 
I cannot" have in India, I want to see you and Indira. 

I wonder if you saw an article in The Modern Review of November 
last called “The Rashtrapati” by Chanakya. 2 If you have not read it 
try to get hold of it. It might amuse you or irritate you according to 
your mood. Anyway it should amuse you when I tell you that I wrote 

1. J.N. Correspondence, . N.M.M.L. 

2. See pp. 520-523. 
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it. The writing of it one evening after dinner amused me considera- 
bly. I tried to see myself as an intelligent outsider might perhaps see 
me. Whether I succeeded or not I do not know. I was also interested 
in finding out people’s reaction to it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To John Maynard 1 


Allahabad 
February 3, 1938 

Dear Sir John, 2 

Some little time back Raja Narendra Nath sent me your monograph on 
collective farming in the U.S.S.R. I have read this with great interest 
and profit. I think that we, in India, ought to be able to profit greatly 
by the successes and failures of the Soviet experiment. Many of their 
failures were due to excessive speed in changing over the old land sys- 
tem. Perhaps at a somewhat lesser tempo we might avoid some of these 
errors. Yet I feel that a fairly rapid change in our land system is due, 
especially in the big zamindari areas. It is possible that the next stage 
might be some form of peasant proprietorship. But I am sure 
that this will not solve any problem. Only large-scale farms, coopera- 
tive or collective, will meet the present requirements of the situation. 
That again will not touch the unemployment problem for which we 
must have industrial development as well as the development of social 
services. All this can only be done on a planned and coordinated basis. 
Under existing circumstances such planning on a large scale is not possi- 
ble. And this is the reason why the present system, both political and 
economic, is collapsing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru- 


1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. Herbert John Maynard (1865-1943); joined Indian Civil Service, 1883; mem- 
ber, executive council of the Governor in the Punjab, 1921-26; author of Russ ia 
In Flux and The Russian Peasant and other Studies. 
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54. To N. R. Malkani 1 


Allahabad 

10-2-38 


My dear Malkani, 

Forgive me for the delay in thanking you for your letter and for the 
copy of your article. I have read your article with great interest. I 

liked your criticism. 2 I am not so thin-skinned as to object to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. N.R. Malkani Papers, N.M.M.L. . 

2. Malkani wrote, "the Autobiography is an autobiography only by accident. It 
reads like a novel and is essentially political history of modem India in which 
Pandit ji happens to play an important part ... It is an autobiography with 
part revealed part concealed vanities of author’s life . . . whole chapters, almost 
divisions of his life, seem to be hidden from our view — he is so silent about 
his personal ambitions, reticent about his attitude to sex, so cautious about the 
mention of monetary affairs.... The book is not subjective, for I sadly miss 
the biography of his soul. And Panditji does not even tell me that he had had 
a friend. ... The book is great but not profound. . . after reading the book I 
have a feeling that Jawaharlal is like a political Yogi whose thought, word and 
deed are devoted to the fierce deity of Indian Independence.” 


55. To Bharati Sarabhai 1 


Khali 

March 10, 1938 


My dear Bharati, 

I was glad to learn from Mridula that you and Leena might also be 
coming up here. I could not quite make out on the phone when you 
would be coming. Apparently it was going to be after Mridu. I arrived 
here today and I like the place. The climate is delightful-not as cold 
as I thought it would be. It is quiet and an ideal place for me to rest 
and be about under the pine trees. 

I think this place ought to do a deal of good to Mridu and to all ctf 
you. There, was some talk of your staying in Almora. I think it will 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.MX. 
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be far better for you all to stay at Khali itself. At any rate you should 
all come up here and spend some time at Khali. Later, if and when 
you like, you can move to Almora. It is always possible to get furnished 
houses there. But if you take my advice you will stay at Khali and 
have a taste of healthy simple life in pleasant surroundings. Ranjifs 
home will be lying empty most of the time and you can all thus easily 
stay here. Mridu, I take it, will reach here in five or six days' time. 
You and Leena should follow soon after and at any rate before I go 
back, or otherwise Mridu will be left alone when Ran jit and I go down. 
She won't be alone exactly as there are a number of people in the estate, 
but the house will be otherwise empty. 

Remember that this is not a fashionable or civilized place. So don't 
bring finery or other unnecessary articles. The thing to do here is to 
walk, take sun-baths, etc. One can go for good excursions. It will be 
worthwhile for you all to go for a big excursion to the Pindari glacier 
which is five or six days' easy march from here. 

When you come you might bring a cook with you. You can get a 
cook here of course but your own man will suit you better. Don't bring 
many servants. One personal servant is quite enough. There are plenty of 
people about here and if necessary you can engage local people for odd 
jobs. 

When coming you had better come to us here and we shall fix up a 
car from Kathgodam. Your luggage can come by lorry. Don't waste 
time at Kathgodam but start as soon as you can as the journey is a long 
one. En route at Ranikhet you can have your midday meal. We can 
easily fix that up with some friends. At Almora some people will also 
meet you but you need not stay there. The car will bring you to within 
2-1/2 miles of Khali Hill, ponies will meet you there (at Dina Pani) 
and you can ride up. The cars available here are not extra good. How- 
ever they move. Better give good notice for the car to be reserved. I 
expect I shall be here till the 23rd or 24th. 

Love, 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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56. To P. V. Gadgil 1 

Khali 
March 11, 1938 

Dear Gadgil, 

Your letter of 21st. 2 I cannot conceive of independence without demo- 
cracy in India. The two hang together. Therefore we have stated that 
we want the democratic state in India. The question of expropriation 
may or may not arise. The proper way to put it is full responsible 
government in the states and a new land system which ultimately must 
involve the ending of landlordism. How landlordism will end will de- 
pend a great deal on the circumstances existing at the time. Many 
expediencies have been adopted in the democratic countries in the West. 
Some of these involve partial compensation, some inflation so as to 
reduce the burden of debt on the state. 

Yours sincerely, , 
Jawaharlal Nehru j 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (Pt. III)/1938, p. 445, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter, Gadgil had asked whether national democracy should be achieved 
along with independence or should follow it. 


57. To Bhagavan Das' 


Khali 

March 12, 1938 


My dear Babu Bhagavan Dasji, 

I have come here for a change and I am now endeavouring to reply to 
some of my accumulated correspondence. Among these is your letter of 
March 1st. 2 During my absence most of my letters were dealt with by 
the A.I.C.C. office. I find I have not got the cutting you sent me or 
the pamphlet. On my return I shall try to find where these are. 

When I say, as I have said previously, that all is not right with Russia, 
this refers to recent developments in the political field. It does not refer 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (Pt. III)/1938, p. 373, N.M.M.L. 

2. Referring to Jawaharlal’s views on Soviet developments, Bhagavan Das suggested 
that India should achieve material progress without giving up her spiritual heritage. 
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to the general economic policy of the country. I think that on the 
economic plane Russia has succeeded remarkably and I believe that a 
similar economic policy will have to be applied to India as also to the 
rest of the world. This policy must be based on production for consump- 
tion and not for profits and on a tremendous reduction of private own- 
ership. That is to say, I believe in the objective of modern scientific 
socialism for India. I do not wholly accept the methods adopted in 
Russia and I think that these methods must fit in not only with present 
conditions in India but also with what might be called the genius of 
India. Thus it may be that while we may have different transitional 
periods, the objectives may be the same. 

I agree with you that in considering political and economic problems 
we have also to consider a certain spiritual background and approach. 
I use the word ‘spiritual* in a non-religious sense. 

Briefly put, this is my general outlook. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


58. To John Gunther 1 


Khali 

March 16, 1938 

Dear Gunther, 2 

It has suddenly struck me that unless I send you answers to your ques- 
tions from here, when I have some little leisure, I might find it very 
hard to do so. Even in this remote spot news has trickled in of Hitler’s 
coup 3 in Austria and my mind feels agitated. All the peace and quiet 
of this place have given place to tension. I do not know what the 
future will bring, but whatever it is, it will not be peace and quiet. I 
doubt if you will have much use for the note I am sending you but I 
want to keep my promise. And so here it goes. It will reach New 

1. J.N. Correspondence, N.M.M.L. 

2. (1901-1970); American journalist and writer; author of many well-known books 
including Inside Europe (1936), Inside Asia (1939), Inside Latin America 
(1941), Riddle of Mac Arthur (1951), Inside Africa (1955), Inside Russia Today 
(1958), and Inside South America (1966). 

3. The Nazis invaded Austria on 11 March 1938, and the anschluss or union of 
Austria with Germany was proclaimed. 
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York long before you do and will wait for you there. A copy is being 
sent to Hong Kong by air but it is sure to miss you there. 

All good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


NOTE 

Being an attempt, not altogether successful, to answer the questions put 
to me. 

1. What books do I read? During the last two years I have had 
little time to read books. But I get a fair number of new and old books 
and dip into them from time to time. One of my grouses with my 
present mode of existence is that I do not get the chance to read as 
much as I want to. My interests in books are fairly catholic. Inevita- 
bly I want to read political books and those dealing with present-day 
problems. My early education has given me a taste for science and I 
try to keep in some kind of vague touch with scientific developments. 
History interests me and so does travel, especially old books of travel or 
modem books dealing with out-of-the-way places — deserts, polar regions, 
jungles. I read very little fiction, except for a few well-known authors. 
Poetry has always attracted me and I go to it sometimes for relaxation. 
I do not feel much at home with some of the modem poets. 

I am writing this note in Khali in the Kumaun hills. It might interest 
you to know what books I have brought with me for my brief stay here. 
They are: 

Aldous Huxley: Ends and Means 
Bertrand Russell: Which Way to Peace? 

John Dewey: The Quest for Certainty 
Edward Thompson: Life of Lord Metcalfe 
H. Levy: Philosophy for a Modem Man 
J.R. Firth: The Tongues of Men (a book on the development and 
use of language) and a number of pamphlets, etc. 

2. Among the English and American periodicals I have subscribed 
to regularly for many years are: 

The New Statesman 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly 

Time and Tide 
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The New York Nation 
The New Republic 
The Living Age 

Other periodicals come and go. I used to get The Times Literary 
Supplement and sometimes the Literary Digest, etc., but they have drop- 
ped off for lack of time to read them. I should like to get the Labour 
Monthly of London as well as some other leftist periodicals but they are 
not allowed entry in India. I get the Tribune of London. Also 
Vendredi of Paris and UEurope. 

A number of foreign periodicals come to our office and I see them 
occasionally. 

3>. I have had no time for many years for any other distractions apart 
from reading and sometimes writing. As a boy I collected postage 
stamps. I love winter sports but have no chance in India. I used to 
be fond of riding, and enjoy a swim. 

4. I suppose my father and Gandhiji have been the chief personal 
influences in my life. But outside influences do not carry me away. 
There is a tendency to resist being influenced. Still they work away 
slowly and unconsciously. My wife influenced me considerably in many 
ways, though unobtrusively. 

The reading of Karl Marx and Lenin had a powerful effect on me. 
That effect was partly concerned with the content of what I read. But 
even more so with the manner of treatment of the subject. I was tired 
of the mystical and metaphysical approach to life's problems, and the 
clear, scientific, analytical and unadorned method of treatment and ap- 
proach appealed to me tremendously. It seemed to resolve many of 
my doubts and made me understand past history and current events 
better. 

Some years previously I was influenced in the same way by reading 
Bertrand Russell's books. I like them very much even now but I began 
to have a feeling of ineffectiveness about them. I appreciated greatly 
also some of Neibuhr's books. 

When I read Spengler I disliked him. And yet I found a certain 
fascination in his enormous survey of human activity. 

5. I am afraid I cannot give any names of my intimate friends. I 
have a fairly large circle of friends, which includes people in England, 
France and America. But when it comes to real intimacy the circle 

narrows down tremendously. 
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6. I do not quite know what I am. I am certainly a socialist in the 
sense that I believe in the socialist theory and method of approach. I 
am not a communist chiefly because I resist the communist tendency 
to treat communism as holy doctrine and I do not like being told what 
to think and what to do. I suppose I am too much of an individualist. 
But my general approach is largely Marxist, though not in a technical 
sense. For instance I am not frightfully excited about the theory about 
surplus values. I am not a good enough economist to have a definite 
opinion about the fine points of communist economic doctrine. I feel 
also that there is too much violence associated with the communist 
method and this produces untoward results, as in Russia in recent years. 
The ends cannot be separated from the means. I re hse, of course, 
that there is quite as much, if not more, violence outside communism, 
and that the whole of our social structure is based on it. I am not pre- 
pared to say that violence must be ruled out but I should like to lessen 
it as far as possible, and any method which increases it encourages a 
wrong tendency. 

7. My health has been and is good. In prison I had a touch of 
pleurisy twice and this distressed and troubled me for some months. 6 
But I got over it. I suppose there is some remains of it hanging about 
but my general good health keeps it down. 

8. I have had seven terms in prison. Total period of sentences: ten 
and a half years— longest sentence: 2Vi years plus fine. Other sentences 
varying from 6 months to 2 years, sometimes with brief periods outside. 
Total period actually spent in prison: 5 Vi years. This added to jail 
remissions for good conduct amounts to nearly 7 years. Longest period 
at a time: a little ir aer two years. On several occasions I was dis- 
charged before time. One sentence of 2 Vi years (in Nabha — an 
Indian state under a British administrator) was suspended right at the 
beginning. I suppose it is still suspended. 

9. What do I like most? Difficult to say. I like mountains and 
glaciers very much, and running water in the hills. Yes, I like lettuce 
salad and good conversation and animals and flowers, and swimming 
and riding. Perhaps one likes most the things one is deprived of. I 
had an intense feeling of enjoyment once in prison. This was in the 
hot weather when the temperature was about 116°F, and for a long 
time past I had not had a cold drink. My wife sent me a thermos flask 
filled with iced sherbet and I did enjoy that. 

5. See Selected Works , Vol. 5, p. 401. 
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I do not think I care at all for a fight as such. And yet intense activity 
in the midst of conflict does give me a sense of inner satisfaction. I feel 
rather at home then. 

10. What do I dislike most? I am not strong in my hates. They 
may be intense enough for a moment but they pass. I do not like bats 
and centipedes. I feel angry when I see cruelty to human beings or 
animals. I suppose I am rather soft that way. But what I dislike most, 

I think, is the person who in the name of God, truth, and the public 
good is always feathering his own nest. I suppose that would be a fair 
definition of some politicians at least. 

About six months ago I wrote an article 6 about myself. This appear- 
ed in the November number of The Modern Review of Calcutta. The 
article was called “The Rashtrapati” and was anonymous. “Rashtrapati” 
means chief of the state. The title is used for the President of the 
Congress. At that time there was some talk of my being re-elected 
President for another year. I was entirely opposed to this and had 
decided not to stand. It struck me one day to play a little trick. The 
idea amused me and so I wrote an article about myself and sent it by 
a devious route to the editor of The Modern Review, who did not dis- 
cover who the author was. 

In this article I considered judiciously my virtues and gave praise for 
them in full measure. But then I went on to say that these very virtues, 
if misdirected, might bring trouble. It was hinted that in spite of my 
talk of democracy and socialism, I was the kind of person who might 
fancy himself as a Caesar. I was not a fascist, it was admitted, and yet 
I had most of the qualities which might drive me to dictatorship in 
these times of crisis and change. We had to be on our guard against this 
and so ultimately the argument went on to say that my conceit should 
not be encouraged — it was already colossal — and I must, on no account, 
be elected President of the Congress a fourth time. 

I wrote this mainly to watch and enjoy the reactions on others. I am 
afraid there was a trace of malice in it. I did enjoy these reactions, but 
soon after I could not keep the secret and told some of my friends. 

If I can find this article and I remember to do so, I shall send a copy 
to you on my return to Allahabad. 


6. See pp. 520-523. 
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59. To Durgabai Jog 1 


Khali 
March 22, 1938 


Dear Durgabai Jog, 2 

Your letter has reached me here. 3 I am sorry you did not make an 
attempt to meet me at Haripura. Certainly you can see me in Bombay 
when I go there next. 

It is a little difficult for me to suggest a special programme for you. 
There are really so many activities which can be undertaken. I think 
women should take the fullest part in political work. That will give 
them a greater status in India than any other thing else. But apart from 
this, women should also work for the removal of all disabilities from 
which their sex suffers. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (Pt. 1I)/1938, p. 213, N.M.M.L. 

2. (b. 1899); joined civil disobedience movement, 1930, and was imprisoned 
many times. 

3. She sought Jawaharlal’s advice about the work which women could take up 
in addition to social service and spinning. 


60. To Riaz Mohamad 1 


Khali 
March 22, 1938 

Dear Mr. Riaz Mohamad, 2 

Your letter of the 14th has reached me here. I should be very glad to 
help you to find suitable work in the national cause. But the sugges- 
tion that you make that I should make you my secretary is difficult for 
me to adopt. My method of work is such that I have to keep the fewest 
possible persons near me. Otherwise my work suffers. It is not my 
intention to have any more assistants with me than I have at present. 
I have numerous requests of the kind that you have made, both from 

1. A.I.C.C. File No. G-5 (Pt. II)/1938, p. 219, N.M.M.L. 

2. A railway employee at Ajmer. 
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Muslims and Hindus and Parsis and others. But I cannot change my 
habits and method of work. 

Regarding your future work, perhaps you can communicate with Dr. 
Ashraf of the A.I.C.C. office and see if he has any suggestion to make. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


61. Escape 1 


The Haripura Congress was over. The wonder city of bamboo that had 
risen on the banks of the Tapti was looking deserted. Only a day or 
two before, its streets had been full of an animated jostling crowd, grave 
and gay, talking, discussing, laughing, and feeling that they were taking 
part in the shaping of India's destiny. But those scores of thousands 
had suddenly departed for their distant homes and a sense of emptiness 
hung in the still air. Even the duststorm had abated. Having a little 
leisure for the first time since I came, I wandered by the Tapti bank 
and, in the darkness of the approaching night, went up to the edge of 
the flowing water. I felt a little sad when I thought that this magni- 
ficent city and camp, that had risen over the fields and waste lands, 
would vanish soon, leaving hardly a trace behind. Only the memory 
would endure. 

But the sadness passed, and the desire that I had long nursed, the 
wish to go away to some far-off place, became strong and possessed me. 
It was not physical tiredness, but a weariness of the mind which hunger- 
ed for change and refreshment. Political life was an exhausting business 
and I had had enough of it for a while. Long habit and routine held me 
fast but distaste for this daily round grew, and while I answered ques- 
tions and spoke as amiably as I could to comrades and friends, my mind 
was elsewhere. It was wandering over the mountains of the north with 
their deep valleys and snowy peaks, and precipices and gentle slopes 
covered by pine-trees and deodars. It panted for escape from the trou- 
bles and problems that encompassed us, for peace and quiet and the 
gentle sigh of the wind. 

1. Allahabad, 7 April 1938. The Modern Review, May 1938. Reprinted in The 
Unity of India, (London, 1941), pp. 200-204. 
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At last I was going to have my way, to pander to my secret and long- 
cherished desire. How could I trouble myself with ministries coming 
or going, or the melting-pot of international affairs, when the door of 
escape lay open before me? 

I hastened north to my city of Allahabad and found to my dismay 
that some trouble was brewing. I grew irritated and angry with myself. 
Was I going to be thwarted and prevented from going to the moun- 
tains because fools and bigots wanted to create communal trouble? I 
reasoned with myself and said that nothing much could happen, the 
situation would improve and there were plenty of sensible people about. 
So I argued with and deluded myself, possessed by the desire to go away 
and escape. Like a coward I crept away when my work lay in 
Allahabad. 

But soon I had forgotten Allahabad and its troubles and even the 
problems of India receded into some corner of my brain. The intoxica- 
tion of the mountain air filled me as we climbed up the winding road to 
Almora in the Kumaun hills. From Almora we went further up to 
Khali, riding on sturdy hill ponies for the last part of our journey. 

I was in Khali where I had longed to go for the past two years, and 
it was pleasant to be there . 2 The sun was setting and there was a glow 
on the hill-sides and a hush in the valleys. My eyes searched for Nanda 
Devi and her companion peaks of the snowy range, but they were hid- 
den by light clouds. 

Day succeeded day and I drank deep of the mountain air and took 
my fill of the sight of the snows and the valleys. How beautiful and 
full of peace they were, and the world's ills seemed far away and un- 
real. Towards the west and the south-east deep valleys, two or three 
thousand feet below us, curved away into the distance. Towards the 
north towered Nanda Devi and her white-clad companions. Fierce pre- 
cipices, almost straight cut, sometimes led to the depths below, but 
more often the curves of the hill sides were soft and rounded, like a 
woman's breast. Or they would be cut up in terraces where green fields 
witnessed to the industry of man. 

In the early morning I lay bare-bodied in the open and the gentle- 
eyed sun of the mountains took me into his warm embrace. The cold 
wind from the snows made me shiver a little, but the sun would come 
to my rescue and fill me with warmth and well-being. 

Sometimes I would lie under the pine-trees and listen to the voice of 
the wandering wind, whispering many strange things into my ears, and 

2. Jawaharlal stayed at Khali (Almora) from 10 March to 26 March 1938. 
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lulling my senses, and cooling the fever in my brain. Finding me un- 
guarded and open to attack, it would cunningly point out the folly of 
men’s ways in the world below, their unceasing strife, their passions and 
hatred, their bigotry in the name of religion, the corruption of their 
politics, the degradation of their ideals. Was it worthwhile going back 
to them and wasting one’s life’s effort in dealings with them? Here 
there was peace and quiet and well-being, and for companions we had 
the snows and the mountains and the hill-sides covered with a multitude 
and a variety of trees and flowers, and the singing of birds. So whis- 
pered the wind, softly and cunningly, and in the enchantment of the 
spring day I allowed her to whisper. 

It was early spring still in the mountains, though down below sum- 
mer was already peeping in. On the hill-sides the rhododendron flow- 
ers made bright red patches which could be seen from afar. The fruit 
trees were full of bloom, and millions of tiny leaves were on the point 
of coming out to cover with their fresh and tender and green beauty 
the nakedness of many of the trees. 

Four miles from Khali, fifteen hundred feet higher up, lay Binsar. We 
went there and saw a sight which we can never forget. Stretched out 
in front of us was a six-hundred-mile stretch of the Himalayan snowy 
range, from the mountains of Tibet to those of Nepal, and in the cen- 
tre towered Nanda Devi. There was Badrinath and Kedarnath and 
many another famous place in that wide expanse, and just across them 
lay Kailas and Manasarovar. What a magnificent sight that was, and 
I gazed at it spell-bound, awe-stricken with the majesty of it. And I 
grew a little angry with myself when I thought that I had missed this 
overwhelming beauty, in a corner of my own province, all these long 
years, though I had wandered all over India and visited many distant 
countries. How many people in India had seen it or even heard of it? 
How many of the tens of thousands who visit annually the cheap and 
tawdry hill stations in search of jazz and bridge? 

So the days passed and contentment grew in my mind, but also a feai 
that my brief holiday would soon end. Sometimes a huge bundle ot 
letters and newspapers would come and I viewed them with distaste. 
The post office was ten miles away and I was half inclined to let my 
mail rest there, but old habit was too strong and the possibility of find- 
ing a letter from some dear one far away made me open the door to 
these unwelcome intruders from outside. 

Suddenly there came a rude shock. Hitler was marching into Austria 
and I heard the tramp of barbarian feet over the pleasant gardens of 
Vienna. Was this the prelude to that world catastrophe which had 
hung over us for so long? Was this war? I forgot Khali and the snows 
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and the mountains and my body became taut and my mind tense. What 
was I doing here, in a remote comer of the mountains, when the world 
was on the brink and evil triumphed and had to be countered and chec- 
ked? Yet what could I do? 

Another shock came— communal riots in Allahabad, many heads bro- 
ken and a few persons killed. A few men dead or alive did not matter 
much, but what was this disgusting madness and folly that degraded our 
people from time to time? 

There was no peace for me then even in Khali, no escape. How could 
I escape from the thoughts that tormented my mind, how could I run 
away from my trembling heart? I realised that we had to face the world’s 
passions and endure the world’s anguish, dreaming sometimes, it may 
be, of the world’s deliverance. Was this dream just a phantasy of the 
dreamer’s mind or was it something more? Will it ever take shape? 

For a few days more I stayed on in Khali, but a vague disquiet filled 
my mind. Slowly a measure of peace returned to me as I gazed at those 
white mountains, calm and inscrutable and untouched by human folly. 
They would remain there whatever man did, and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went into oblivion by some slower process, 
the spring would still come to the hill-sides, and the wind will rustle 
through the pine-trees, and the birds will sing. 

But meanwhile there was no escape, whatever of good or ill the future 
might hold. There was no escape except to some extent in action. No 
Khali could smother the mind or drug the heart into forgetfulness. And 
so to Khali I bade good-bye, sixteen days after I had come there, and 
wistfully I took my last long look at the white peaks of the north and 
imprinted their noble outline on the canvas of my mind. 


62. Prison Days 1 


For many months I have had the manuscript of these poems with me, 
a constant reminder to me of my promise to write a few lines as a 
foreword. And yet I have found it strangely difficult to write this fore- 
word, although I have done a great deal of writing on all manner of 
subjects during this period. I am no judge or critic of poetry and so I 

1. Jawaharlal wrote this foreword in April 1938 to a book Prison Days and other 
Poems by S.H. Vatsyayan, published in September 1946. 
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hesitated, but I love poetiy and some of these little poems have appeal- 
ed to me greatly. They have stuck in my mind and brought back to 
me memories of prison days and that strange and haunted world where 
men, whom society had branded as criminals and cast out of its pale, 
lived their narrow circumscribed lives. There were men there who had 
been involved in a killing, men known as dacoits and thieves; but all of 
us were bound together in that sorrow-ladfen world of prison, between 
us there existed a kinship of spirit. In the lonely chambers which 
were our cells we walked up and down, five measured paces this way, 
and five measured paces back, and communed with sorrow. We found 
friendship and companionship and refuge in thought and on the magic 
carpet of fantasy we fled away from our surroundings. We lived double 
lives— the life of the prison, ordered and circumscribed, bolted and bar- 
red, and the free life of the spirit, with its dreams and visions, hopes 
and desires. 

Something of that dreaming comes out in these poems, something 
of that yearning when the arms stretched out in search for what was not 
and clutched at empty space. Something also of the peace and content- 
ment that we managed to extract even in our loneliness in that house 
of sorrow. There was always a tomorrow to hope for, a tomorrow 
which might bring deliverance. 

And so I commend these poems and perhaps they might move others 
as they have moved me. 


83. To Krishna Hutheesing 1 2 

Srinagar (Garhwal) 

5 . 5.38 

Betty darling, 

I sent you a telegram from Lucknow asking you to reserve a berth for 
me in a cabin where I would have no companion. I do not like the 
idea of having someone sharing my cabin. I can put up with most dis- 
comforts but privacy is something I treasure. 

We have had three days of the Garhwal tour and we have enjoyed 
them.* They have been unusual. First the aeroplane trip from Hard- 
war to Badrinath and Kedamath and back to Hardwar. Then the same 

1. Nehru’s Letters to His Sister, (London, 196?) , pp. 58-59. 

2. See the succeeding item. 
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day by car 58 miles to Devaprayag following the Ganga in its upper 
reaches. At Devaprayag the Ganga splits up into the Bhagirathi, which 
comes from Gangotri, and the Alaknanda, which has its sources in the 
glaciers of Badrinath and Kedarnath. The two join at Devaprayag and 
there we spent this night. The next morning we took to horses and rode 
about 20 miles to Srinagar (Garhwal) following the Alaknanda all 
the way. 

The air journey was good though bumpy. Nan did not exactly enjoy 
it as she was violently sick most of the way. But it was a delightful 
sight to see the Ganga in its youthful exuberant stage winding and 
gurgling through the valleys. We approached the snows and hovered 
over Badrinath and Kedarnath and saw the snowy peaks looming in 
front. Badrinath was particularly grand. 

We have been here since yesterday noon. Srinagar is situated in a 
• broad and pleasant valley with the Alaknanda running through it. It 
is a small unpretentious little town, though in olden times it was the 
capital of the Garhwali kingdom. Now it is cut off almost from the 
rest of the world by the lack of even a carriage road. Such a site in 
Europe would be jumped upon and a beautiful town would grow up 
with villas all over the hill-sides and a brightly-lit city. 

We have had several functions. This evening there was to be a con- 
ference but heavy rain came down just as I started speaking. The awn- 
ing had previously blown away. We carried on in spite of the rain and 
I held forth for about 45 minutes. There was a large crowd of women 
present and they stood the rain bravely getting quite soaked. 

Tomorrow noon we go to Pauri, a hill station about 8 miles away. 
We spend the night there and then go back to Devaprayag and Hard- 
war. Thus ends our Garhwal trip. After two days in Allahabad, I shall 
go to Bombay. But on the way I shall spend half a day at Kareli in 
the C.P. I expect to reach Bombay on the 12th morning by mail. Raja 
will probably reach there on the 11th evening. He intends leaving 
Allahabad with me on the 10th evening by express but he will not stop 
at Kareli. 

Love, 


Your loving brother, 
Jawahar 
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64. A Visit to Garhwal 1 


My sister Vijayalakshmi and I have just spent five days in Garhwal. 
During these many years I have travelled a good deal in India and I 
have visited every district of the United Provinces, often more than once. 
But Garhwal remained unvisited except for a few hours given to 
Dugadda a year and a half ago. I was eager to fill this gap and, as 
always, the mountains attracted me. But the lack of communications 
necessitated a longer period and so I hesitated. But the insistence of 
friends in Garhwal and the consciousness of my own failure in the past 
induced me at last to repair this omission and to find a few days for 
these mountain valleys. I was happy to have as companions Vijaya- 
lakshmi and Raja Hutbeesing as well as comrades from Garhwal. 

It was a delightful visit, though a strenuous one, and we have return- 
ed somewhat stiff of body but with our minds full of pleasant memo- 
ries. We visited Gochar, Devaprayag, Srinagar and Pauri and many 
villages on the way. Our journeying was done by aeroplane, by car, on 
horseback and on foot, riding being the principal means adopted owing 
to the lack of cart roads. The aeroplane took us all the way to Badri- 
nath and Kedamath and we had a near view of the snowy peaks which 
dominate these ancient places of pilgrimage. We could not land there 
and had to come back some way to Gochar where we landed. A great 

welcome awaited us there from the mountain folk and then we returned 

> 

having completed by air within five hours a journey that takes as many 
weeks on. foot. From the air we saw Garhwal spread out below us with 
ib bare mountains and its numerous valleys with riven winding through 
them. We were in the land of birth of the Ganga and this noble river, 
which we had known and loved so well in its rich and stately maturity, 
appeared before us now in its eager and joyful youth and its bubbling 
and gurgling childhood. 

Having done with the air journey we took to the road and followed 
the Ganga from Rishikesh to Devaprayag where the Bhagirathi meets 
the Alaknanda and joining together drop their own particular names 
and become the Ganga, the river that has held India’s heart captive for 
so many thousands of years. Perched up on precipices between the two 
rivers and across them, sits the little town of Devaprayag, looking down 
on the swiftly-flowing currents as they rush through rock-hewn gorges 
to meet and intermingle in a warm embrace. 

1. Allahabad 10 May 1938. The Tribune, 13 May 1938. Reprinted in The 
Unity of Indie, (London, 1941), pp. 205-212. 
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We reached Srinagar, situated in a broad and pleasant valley. The 
Alaknanda flowed swiftly by it, carrying timber from its upper reaches. 
The town was a small one, fallen greatly from its old estate when it 
was the capital of the Garhwali kingdom. Here we stayed for two days 
and took part in the conference that was being held there and met many 
old comrades . 2 We then proceeded to Pauri on the hill-top which gazes 
at the magnificent range of the northern snows. Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath, the Chaukhamba and Trishul and even Nanda Devi. All along 
the route we were met by the people from the villages, men and women 
and children, and warm-hearted affection came to greet us. 

A busy programme in Pauri and a night there, and then a long and 
weary ride by a little frequented and badly kept route to Devaprayag, 
with halts and meetings on the way. From Devaprayag to Hardwar and 
back to railway train. 

The abiding impression of Garhwal was one of isolation and poverty. 
It was extraordinary how near we were to the rest of the world and yet 
how cut off from it. Twenty miles represented now a hard day's jour- 
neying, as it must have been a thousand years ago or more. During 
these ages that had gone by there had hardly been any improvement in 
communications and journeys were on foot or rarely on horseback. Only 
the telegraph wire spoke to us of science and the modem world. The 
lack of cart roads throughout this wide-flung district is astonishing and 
for half a century there has been an insistent demand, ever growing 
louder, for a good road. We had heard of this before but we had not 
realized the passion behind it. Everywhere all sorts of people demand- 
ed and begged and shouted for a road. Everything else was secondary 
to them and Swaraj itself took the semblance of a road leading from 
the heart of the mountains to the plains below. They told us that it 
was a matter of life and death for them. ‘Give us a road or we die , 
they pleaded. 

Why has this road-making been delayed so long in Garhwal? It was 
expensive, of course, but equally expensive roads have been made all over 
India in mountainous regions. During the period of the World War 
the people of Garhwal were soothed by promises of a railway and a sur- 
vey at a cost of many lakhs of rupees was actually made. But neither 
the railway nor a road materialised. If there had been a regiment sta- 
tioned in Garhwal or any considerable British official population, a road 
would have appeared soon enough. But officials do not look with favour 
on a sojourn in Garhwal and consider it as a kind of exile. Even inspec- 
tions by high officials seldom take place there. Still the road would have 

2. Jawaharlal attended the district political conference at Srinagar on 5-6 May 1938. 
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come if there had not been some definite objection to it on the part of 
the British Government. I imagine this objection was based on the 
desire on the part of the government to keep Garhwal isolated and im- 
mune from political influences, as it was one of their chief recruiting 
areas. Garhwal regiments are well known, but I was surprised to learn 
that thousands of people from the district served in the armed police in 
Bengal. They are terribly poor and the land cannot sustain them in its 
present condition; they have hardly any industries, and so inevitably they 
seek employment elsewhere. 

We met large numbers of school children and I liked to ask them 
many questions. I found that over ninety per cent of them had never 
seen a‘ railway train, or a motor car, or even a carriage. But they had 
seen an aeroplane flying over them; only some days before we had our- 
selves flown across. 

Garhwal must have a road and that soon. It will never progress with- 
out it. But a road is not enough and what is urgently needed is to 
improve the productive capacity of the people. Apart from the question 
of the road the chief complaints were the lack of water, the heavy assess- 
ment, and the lack of medical help and schools. If a person fell seri- 
ously ill, it was not even possible to carry him to some hospital nearby. 
He simply died or, if he was lucky, survived. The demand for educa- 
tion was great, even for girls, but the schools were few and far between. 

The lack of water for the fields seemed strange, for there were several 
rivers with plenty of it and occasional springs. And yet fields in the 
river valleys were lying dry and elsewhere they were worse off. We saw 
large numbers of terraced fields which had been cut out of the hill-sides 
with enormous labour, lying desolate and untended. They had been 
allowed to run waste as it was not considered worthwhile to cultivate 
them. Partly this problem of water has been aggravated by the lack of 
forests and the general barrenness of the hill-sides. Why Garhwal has 
such few forests while Kumaun abounds in them I do not know. The 
soil is as good and other conditions appear equally favourable. 

Yet with all its poverty and barrenness, Garhwal gave us the idea of 
great potential strength and resources. There was water power running 
to waste everywhere when it could be converted into electricity and life- 
I giving power for fields and industries. Probably there were plenty of 
minerals in that vast area only waiting to be developed. 

Let the road come to Garhwal. But equally urgent is an inquiry into 
its power resources and minerals. These power resources could supply 
electric power not only to Garhwal but to a large part of the province. 
Thus two expert inquiries seem called for immediately — one for the 
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utilization of water power and the building up of hydro-electric schemes, 
and the other into the mineral resources of the area. 

While these schemes develop, it may be possible to put up inexpen- 
sive pumps to send up the river water to the fields above. A scheme 
for afforestation should also be inquired into and begun. 

Probably there are considerable opportunities for the development of 
cottage industries in Garhwal. Of these wool-spinning and weaving are 
the most obvious and they can be easily developed. An attempt to do 
so in Kumaun is meeting with success and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will meet with equal success in Garhwal. 

Bee-keeping is common in Garhwal but the methods adopted are pri- 
mitive and wasteful. These could be easily improved. 

I must confess that I found a certain lack of enterprise among the 
people of Garhwal. They seemed to be resigned to their sad fate and 
their only reaction to it was to ask others to do something for them. 
They seldom thought in terms of doing something themselves. This 
was a natural outcome of long and distressing poverty and suppression 
and it will pass. For the Garhwalis are a brave and sturdy people and, 
given the chance, they will make good. They have become dear to India 
for the gallant deed they performed eight years ago in the North West 
Frontier Province, when civil disobedience raged throughout India and 
the blood in our veins tingled as we took our part, big or small, in the 
struggle for freedom. 
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Bahisht 

Biradari 

Chalbazi 

Gaddies 

Khadem 

Kutchery 

Mandal 

Pattedars 

Qasbas 

Sahukars 

Swayam sewak 

Tamasha 


paradise 

community 

trickery 

seats of power 
a servant 
law court 
board 

leaseholders 
small towns 
bankers 
a volunteer 
amusement 
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